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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
VOL.  XII.  JULY  1853.  PART  LXVII. 

INSPECTION  OF  CONVENTS. 

ON  the  right-hand  side  of  the  narrow  passage  called  the  Great 
Turnstile,  leading  from  Holborn  to  Lincoln's-Inn-fields,  is  a 
small  and  dingy  den,  known  as  the  office  for  the  sale  of 
parliamentary  papers.  When  it  became  public  that,  upon  the 
motion  of  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers,  the  House  of  Commons,  by 
a  majority  of  23,  had  given  leave  for  the  introduction  of  a 
bill,  which  the  speech  of  its  framer  and  the  language  of  every 
speaker  who  shared  in  the  debate  declared  to  be  directly  aimed 
against  the  houses  and  persons  of  Catholic  ladies  who  had 
retired  from  the  world  and  from  their  families,  in  order  to 
devote  themselves  more  undisturbedly  to  the  service  of  God 
and  of  their  neighbour,  and  to  the  observance  of  the  evan- 
gelical counsels  of  poverty,  chastity,  and  obedience, — we  pro- 
ceeded to  this  repository  of  legislation,  and  inquired  for  Mr. 
Chambers'  Bill  respecting  Roman  Catholic  Convents.  The 
result  was,  that  for  the  price  of  one  halfpenny  we  became 
possessed  of  a  document,  the  title  and  superscription  of  which 
was  as  follows : 

Eecovery  of  Personal  Liberty. 


A   B  I  L  L 

TO  FACILITATE  THE  RECOVERY  OF  PERSONAL  LIBERTY  IN  CERTAIN 

CASES. 

(Prepared  and  brought  in  by  Mr.  Thomas  Chambers  and  Sir  Robert  Harry  Inglis.) 

Ordered  by  the  House  of  Commons  to  be  printed  12  May,  1853. 

Under  1  oz. 

Our  first  impression  was,  that  the  salesman,  having  exhausted 
his  stock  of  the  article  required,  was  attempting  to  palm  off 
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upon  us  something  of  a  wholly  different  nature.  We  were 
mistaken.  Ample  as  had  been  our  experience  of  the  turpitude 
and  fraud  to  which  bigotry  and  impiety  could  resort,  we  were 
not  prepared  for  this  last  proof  of  the  consummate  impudence, 
the  profound  baseness,  the  matchless  hypocrisy  of  the  no- 
popery  faction.  The  old  watchwords  of  the  party  have  been 
thought  insufficient.  The  foreign  potentate  and  the  Italian 
prince — the  dark  ages  and  the  horrors  of  the  Inquisition — 
the  idolatrous  rites  and  the  superstitious  mummeries  —  the 
denial  of  the  Mediator  and  the  abominations  of  the  confes- 
sional,— are  all  laid  aside  for  the  moment.  The  Protestant 
phalanx  has  changed  its  ensigns  and  its  arms.  The  liberty  of 
the  subject  is  their  battle-cry,  and  the  habeas  corpus  is  em- 
broidered on  their  banners.  For  the  pleasant  memories  of 
the  Gate -house  and  the  clink  of  Newgate  and  the  Tower, 
other  associations  are  to  be  substituted  and  another  train  of 
thought.  The  hand  that  struck  the  fetters  from  the  limbs 
of  the  negro  shall  break  open  the  dungeons  of  the  Catholic 
captive.  The  nation  that  paid  20,000,0007.  to  redeem  the 
slave  shall  pay  10007.  a  year  to  an  official  liberator  of  im- 
prisoned Catholics.  They  would  not  persecute  —  no — God 
forbid.  Let  them  only  see  us  free  and  happy,  and  their  end 
is  gained. 

Among  the  crimes  against  liberty  committed  in  the  name 
of  liberty,  the  present  has  some  distinguishing  features.  The 
brave  and  manly  spirit  of  the  English  Protestant  revenges  it- 
self for  a  defeat  sustained  from  men  by  an  outrage  upon  women. 
The  English  Protestant  is  forced  to  submit  to  the  hierarchy ; 
he  rejoices  to  think  that  he  may  at  least  annoy  the  nuns.  But 
even  this  noble  aim  he  dares  not  to  avow.  It  is  in  the  name 
of  liberty  that  he  violates  the  first  principles  of  freedom.  It 
is  to  carry  out  the  habeas  corpus  that  he  puts  the  crowbar 
into  the  hand  of  the  official  burglar,  and  bids  him  break  into 
the  houses  of  the  Queen's  subjects.  And  so  consistent  is 
Protestant  hypocrisy,  that  the  operation  of  this  bill  is  un- 
restricted, and  that  in  a  law  passed  with  reference  to  one  par- 
ticular class  of  the  community,  there  is  not  so  much  as  a  hint 
of  its  existence,  The  persecution  of  a  few  ladies  who  have 
devoted  their  lives  to  works  of  piety  and  charity  is  compassed 
by  an  enactment  which  puts  at  the  mercy  of  a  paid  com- 
missioner and  any  country  justice  the  domestic  privacy  and 
household  security  of  every  family  in  the  kingdom. 

That  we  have  been  guilty  of  no  misdescription  we  shall 
abundantly  establish ;  but  we  earnestly  hope  that  as  many  of 
our  readers  as  is  possible  will  possess  themselves  of  the  docu- 
ment itself,  and  preserve  as  an  instructive  and  valuable  heir- 
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loom  this  supreme  product  of  Protestant  bigotry — Protestant 
bigotry  in  all  its  cruelty,  its  cowardice,  and  its  hypocrisy. 
Never  were  the  three  great  characteristics  of  that  plague  more 
strongly  developed  or  more  potently  combined.  Never  was  a 
more  cruel  aim  pursued  by  more  cowardly  means  under  more 
hypocritical  pretexts.  We  speak  strongly,  and  we  have  strong 
feelings  on  this  subject;  but  among  them  are  to  be  found  no 
fears  and  no  regrets.  We  see  no  cause  to  fear,  and  most 
assuredly  we  have  no  inclination  to  regret.  The  sight  of  a 
drunken  Helot  was  esteemed  a  useful  lesson  to  the  youth  of 
ancient  Sparta.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  rising  generation 
of  Catholics  should  not  profit  by  the  exhibition  of  an  Inglis 
or  a  Chambers.  What  an  excess  of  liquor  did  for  the 
Helot,  an  excess  of  Protestantism  has  done  for  the  senators. 
The  grotesque  helplessness  or  extravagant  contortions  of  the 
slave  did  riot  afford  a  more  ludicrous,  a  more  pitiable,  or  a 
more  instructive  lesson  against  drunkenness,  than  is  afforded 
against  bigotry  by  the  members  for  the  University  of  Oxford 
and  for  Hertford.  The  poverty  of  their  invention  is  as  con- 
spicuous as  their  malignity  of  will.  Nothing  but  the  marvel- 
lous dishonesty  of  their  production  could  divert  attention 
from  its  surpassing  stupidity.  And  yet  the  House  of  Com- 
mons has  given  leave  that  this  bill  should  be  brought  in,  has 
ordered  that  it  should  be  printed ;  and  before  these  pages 
come  before  our  readers  the  debate  on  its  second  reading  will 
have  opened,  and  may  possibly  have  been  brought  to  a  con- 
clusion. How  did  this  come  to  pass  ?  Tt  may  be  well  to 
pause  a  moment  on  this  question.  We  find  by  the  division- 
lists,  that  of  257  members  who  voted  on  the  question  of 
bringing  in  the  bill,  140  supported  Mr.  Chambers  against  a 
minority  of  117.  Of  the  majority,  not  less  than  56  were 
members  of  the  Liberal  party ;  if  from  the  minority  we  de- 
duct 46  Irish  members,  half  a  dozen  Tories,  and  18  who  hold 
office  in  the  ministry,  we  find  that  the  government  was  sup- 
ported by  only  45  of  its  followers,  —  a  significant  fact,  and 
pregnant  with  uncomfortable  doubts.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  ministers  do  not  dislike  the  bill,  or  would  not 
rejoice  at  its  rejection.  But  what  efforts  did  they  make  to 
defeat  it  ?  Lord  John  Russell  spoke,  and  many  of  his  col- 
leagtfes  voted,  against  it.  But  does  any  man  doubt  that,  had 
the  cabinet  so  willed,  the  result  of  the  division  would  have 
been  different.  A  ministry  which,  out  of  101  followers, 
obtains  the  support  of  only  45,  while  56  adherents  register 
their  votes  against,  cannot  expect  much  credit  for  sincerity  or 
earnestness.  But  be  this  as  it  may,  and  whether  the  fault 
lies  in  the  ministry  or  in  their  refractory  followers,  one  thing 
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is  abundantly  clear,  that  the  whole  weight  of  Catholic  influ- 
ence, and  all  the  arguments,  remonstrances,  and  inducements 
of  which  we  are  masters,  should  be  brought  to  bear  upon  the 
parliament.  We  know  not  what  may  happen  before  these 
pages  are  published ;  but  though  a  month  has  elapsed  from 
the  bringing  in  the  bill,  up  to  the  present  moment  nothing 
worthy  of  the  occasion  has  been  effected.  It  is  true  that 
petitions  have  been  numerously  signed ;  but  it  is  also  true 
that  they  will  be  of  little  use.  That  the  measure  would  be, 
and  was,  distasteful  to  many  Catholics,  was  always,  and  is, 
perfectly  well  known.  Any  number  of  petitions  will  only 
serve  to  prove  what  no  one  doubts.  It  is  likewise  true  that 
the  Catholic  press  has  unanimously  opposed  the  bill,  and  that 
full  and  complete  exposures  of  its  absurdity,  its  wickedness, 
and  its  hypocrisy  have  been  published  in  our  journals.  But 
neither  Catholic  petitions  nor  leading-articles  are  adapted  to 
rivet  the  attention  of  the  parliament  and  the  public,  and  to 
bring  home  to  the  minds  of  men  our  unanimous  detestation  of 
this  bill,  or  the  reasons  which  we  have  to  urge  against  it.  The 
fact  is,  that  our  petitions  attract  no  notice  whatever,  and  our 
journalistic  and  periodical  literature  is  too  confined  in  its  cir- 
culation to  make  much  impression.  There  is  no  means  which, 
for  efficiency  or  certainty,  can  compare  with  public  meetings, 
where  the  natural  leaders  of  a  party  and  the  recognised  expo- 
nents of  their  feelings  support,  by  appeals  to  fact  and  reason, 
the  resolutions  which  are  adopted  amid  the  acclamations  of 
their  audience.  The  proceedings  at  such  meetings,  reported 
in  the  daily  journals,  are  circulated  over  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land,  and  put  all  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the 
peasant,  in  possession  of  that  which  is  sought  to  be  imparted 
to  them.  The  facts  and  arguments  relied  on  are  not  only 
developed  at  length  and  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  the 
nature  and  form  of  a  petition,  but,  from  the  personal  rank, 
character,  or  ability  of  the  speaker,  derive  an  impress  of  au- 
thenticity and  an  individuality  to  which  no  newspaper  state- 
ments can  pretend.  The  effect  of  a  public  meeting  exceeds 
that  of  a  petition  in  the  proportion  of  the  personal  exertion 
or  sacrifice  involved  in  each.  The  trouble  of  signing  a  peti- 
tion is  one  from  wrhich  even  the  most  lukewarm  will  scarcely 
shrink.  The  proceedings  at  a  crowded  and  enthusiastic  pub- 
lic meeting  give  a  very  .different  measure  of  popular  feeling. 
Even  should  the  Convent  Bill  be  rejected  on  the  first  night  of 
the  debate  on  the  second  reading,  we  would  press  these  re- 
marks upon  our  readers.  They  have  a  scope  beyond  the  pre- 
sent emergency.  We  have  perceived  with  sincere  regret  the 
existence  amongst  us  of  feelings  and  tendencies  in  this  regard 
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which  we  deem  of  very  evil  omen.  Scattered  and  isolated  as 
are  the  Catholics  of  this  country,  no  means  should  be  ne- 
glected of  promoting  intercourse  among  them,  or  accustoming 
them  to  united  counsel  and  action.  Found  every  where 
among  all  the  multifarious  divisions  of  English  life,  sown 
sparingly  up  and  down  among  the  vast  numbers  of  classes 
which  make  up  the  aggregate  of  English  society,  Catholics 
are  constituted  with  regard  to  one  another  in  a  permanent 
state  of  non-intercourse.  However  numerous  we  may  be 
when  counted  together,  the  number  of  Catholics  in  any  one 
line  of  life  in  any  one  place  (we  except  the  multitudes  of  our 
labouring  poor)  are  few  indeed.  Family  connections,  no 
doubt,  ramify  widely  amongst  us ;  and,  no  doubt,  the  charity 
which  springs  from  the  religious  hopes  and  blessings  which 
we  share  around  our  altars,  together  with  the  sympathies 
created  and  fostered  by  the  injustice  and  hostility  that  all 
experience  from  Protestant  bigots,  somewhat  counteract  the 
forces  that  tend  to  keep  us  always  moving  each  in  an  orbit  of 
his  own.  But  the  daily  pursuits  of  life,  the  habitual  exercise 
of  our  several  callings,  do  and  must  keep  us  divided.  Any 
thing,  therefore,  we  repeat,  that  serves  to  bring  us  together ; 
that  may  make  members  of  different  classes  acquainted  with 
the  persons,  the  feelings,  and  the  aims  of  their  fellow  Catholics ; 
that  may  accustom  our  public  men,  in  their  political  career, 
to  reliance  on,  and  combination  with,  the  rest, — should  be  de- 
sired rather  than  feared,  courted  rather  than  shunned.  These 
considerations  are  general ;  but  on  the  specific  question  of  the 
Convent  Bill,  we  lack  patience  to  discuss  the  pros  and  cons  of 
those  who  favour  a  public  meeting,  and  of  those  who  oppose 
it.  It  is  true  that  on  many  questions  Catholics  are  divided, 
but  against  this  infamous  insult  we  are  all  united.  There  is 
no  exception  to  the  unanimity  of  our  execrations.  Whatever 
our  differences  on  other  points,  there  is  absolute  agreement 
here ;  nor  is  there  any  question  which  so  excites  the  feelings 
or  so  fires  the  hearts  of  Catholics  as  this.  There  is  here  no 
chance  of  a  thin  gathering,  or  a  cold  and  indifferent  audience. 
Protestant  bigotry  may  be  stimulated  to  fresh  efforts  against 
us  ?  Oh,  let  us  be  well  assured  that  the  Protestant  who  would 
find  a  fresh  stimulus  to  his  bigotry  in  a  father's  or  a  brother's 
protest  against  an  outrage  on  his  child  or  sister,  would  not 
require  that  new  incentive,  and  would  be  sure  in  any  case  to 
do  his  worst.  Such  men  there  are,  and  we  must  take  them 
as  they  are — the  opprobrium  of  the  name  and  race  of  English- 
men, but  not  fair  representatives  of  them.  It  is  a  libel  on 
the  Protestants  of  England  to  assert  that  all,  or  even  most  of 
them,  however  strong  their  prejudices  or  however  great  their 
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ignorance,  are  destitute  of  the  ordinary  feelings  of  humanity. 
It  is  a  duty  which  we  owe  to  them,  to  give  them  a  fair  chance 
of  escaping  from  participation  with  a  Chambers  or  an  Inglis. 
Let  them  hear  at  least  the  full  and  open  utterance  of  our  feel- 
ings on  this  subject.  Let  them  know  what  they  are  doing,  and 
with  whom  they  will  have  to  reckon,  lest  when  the  time  comes 
for  exacting  retribution  from  them,  they  should  plead  that 
they  were  misled  by  our  silence,  and  acted  under  an  error 
which  we  had  neglected  to  dispel.  We  rejoice  to  see  that 
Ireland,  true  to  the  instincts  of  her  generous  nature,  has  al- 
ready decided  on  her  course,  and  that  the  arrangements  for 
a  public  meeting  in  Dublin  are  already  completed.  If  the 
Catholics  of  England  refuse  to  follow  their  example,  the  Con- 
vent Bill  may  be  rejected  by  Parliament  or  may  pass  into  a 
law ;  but  they  will  have  sustained  a  loss  which  no  enactment 
can  repair,  in  the  forfeiture  of  their  honour  and  the  sacrifice 
of  their  self-respect. 

But  we  must  proceed  to  the  ungrateful  task  of  examining 
somewhat  more  in  detail  the  bill  which  is  the  subject  of  our 
paper ;  and  we  look  to  the  preamble  for  the  information  which 
we  have  a  right  to  ask,  via.  what  is  the  specific  good  which 
the  measure  is  intended  to  produce,  and  what  is  the  defect  in 
the  common  law  which  requires  a  new  enactment  to  supply  it  ? 
The  preamble  runs  thus:  "Whereas  difficulties  have  been 
found  to  exist  in  applying  for  and  obtaining  the  writ  of  ha- 
beas corpus  in  certain  cases  in  which  females  are  supposed  to 
be  subject  to  restraint,  and  no  sufficient  opportunities  are 
afforded  for  ascertaining  whether  or  not  they  are  so  subject 
improperly,  and  whether  or  not  against  the  will  and  without 
the  knowledge  of  their  parents,  guardians,  or  nearest  relatives  ; 
and  it  is  expedient  that  such  difficulties  be  removed."  Thus 
the  bill  professes  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  two  circumstances 
are  combined  :  the  first,  that  females  are  supposed  to  be  sub- 
ject to  restraint ;  the  second,  that  no  sufficient  opportunities 
are  afforded  for  ascertaining  if  the  fact  be  so.  And  it  recites 
that  there  are  cases  in  which,  if  some  person  or  other,  as  A  or 
B  or  C,  takes  it  into  his  head,  not  that  a  particular  female,  but 
some  female  or  other,  not  is,  but  may  be  in  restraint,  he,  the 
said  A,  B,  or  C,  may  find  himself  in  this  distressing  predica- 
ment, viz.  without  sufficient  opportunities  afforded  him  for 
ascertaining  whether  the  supposed  restraint  of  the  possible 
female  be  proper  or  improper,  or  whether  her  relations  know 
of  it  and  consent  to  it  or  not ;  and  the  preamble  goes  on 
gravely  to  declare,  that  it  is  expedient  that  the  difficulties 
which  at  present  stand  in  the  way  of  the  gratification  of  A's, 
B's,  or  C's  curiosity  upon  the  question  should  be  removed. 
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Now,  without  for  a  moment  disputing  the  fact,  which  is  no- 
torious, that  there  are  many  A's,  B's,  and  C's  in  this  country, 
of  whom  Thomas  Chambers,  Robert  Inglis,  and  Craven  Berke- 
ley may  be  taken  as  fair  specimens,  we  do  confidently  assert 
that  it  is  by  no  means  expedient  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
should  be  passed  for  their  behoof  in  this  particular.  For  be 
it  remembered  that  the  object  of  the  bill  is  said  to  be  to  remove 
difficulties  which  exist  under  the  present  law.  Now  by  the 
law  as  it  at  present  stands,  any  person  whatever,  who  can  give 
any  of  the  judges  reasonable  or  probable  cause  to  believe  that 
any  person  whatever  is  unlawfully  detaining  or  restraining  the 
personal  liberty  of  any  other  person,  may  apply  for  and  obtain 
a  writ  of  habeas  corpus,  ordering  the  person  accused  to  bring 
up  the  body  of  the  person  alleged  to  be  confined :  and  it  is 
therefore  clear  that  the  preamble,  in  common  fairness,  should 
have  run  somewhat  in  this  strain  :  "  Whereas  there  are  certain 
persons  who  choose  to  suppose  that  certain  other  persons  are 
guilty  of  falsely  imprisoning  certain  females,  and  whereas  where 
no  reasonable  or  probable  grounds  for  such  suppositions  exist, 
such  persons  find  it  difficult  to  satisfy  their  doubts;  and 
whereas  it  is  expedient,  that  whenever  any  one  suspects  his 
neighbour  of  a  crime  without  reasonable  or  probable  grounds 
for  his  suspicion,  he  should  receive  greater  facilities  than  the 
law  now  affords :  be  it  therefore  enacted,"  &c. 

But  we  must  remember  also,  that  every  unlawful  depriva- 
tion of  liberty  is  a  crime ;  and  that  by  the  law  of  England 
every  false  imprisonment  includes  an  assault,  is  an  indictable 
offence,  and  ranks  as  a  misdemeanour,  punishable  by  fine  and 
imprisonment.  Now  by  the  law  as  it  at  present  stands,  if 
any  person  is  in  possession  of  any  evidence  which  affords  a 
primd  facie  ground  for  believing  that  an  offence  has  been 
committed,  he  can  cause  an  indictment  to  be  preferred  against 
any  or  all  of  the  offending  parties,  either  at  the  assizes  or  the 
quarter  sessions.  Nay,  if  any  person  knows  or  believes  any 
thing  which  warrants  him  in  accusing  another  of  this  offence, 
he  has  only  to  go  to  a  magistrate,  and  on  shewing  reasonable 
grounds  for  his  accusation,  will  obtain  either  a  warrant  for  the 
apprehension  of  the  offender,  or  a  summons  to  appear,  fol- 
lowed by  a  warrant  in  case  of  disobedience. 

This  being  the  case,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  defect  in  the 
law  which  this  bill  is  intended  to  correct  is  the  defect  of  re- 
quiring reasonable  and  probable  grounds  for  instituting  cri- 
minal proceedings  against  British  subjects. 

We  have  stated  that  the  provisions  of  this  bill  are  not 
restricted  to  any  particular  class.  It  is  a  peculiarity  of  the 
scheme.  To  Catholics  it  is  said,  The  bill  does  not  deal  with 
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you  exceptionally.  Why  do  you  alone  object,  except  from 
conscious  guilt  ?  To  the  House  of  Commons,  which  might  be 
startled  by  finding  every  family  in  the  kingdom  subjected  to 
the  new  inquisition,  Mr.  Chambers  explained,  "  that  the  ob- 
ject of  his  bill  was  pointed  directly  against  monastic  institu- 
tions ;  that  there  were  75  nunneries  in  England  and  Wales, 
and  altogether  about  100  conventual  establishments ;  that  an 
impression  prevailed  in  the  country  that  in  these  institutions 
women  were  imprisoned,  and  that  the  object  of  the  bill  was  to 
release  them."  If  the  bill  is  preposterous  as  a  law  for  the 
whole  nation,  its  iniquity  and  atrocity  are  even  more  apparent 
when  considered  in  its  true  light  as  aimed  at  a  particular  class. 
The  speech  of  Mr.  Chambers  may  be  summed  up  thus  :  the 
members  of  the  Protestant  Alliance  believe  that  there  are  75 
Roman  Catholic  ladies,  the  superiors  of  75  nunneries,  who 
are  guilty  of  the  misdemeanour  of  assault  and  false  imprison- 
ment. We  have  no  reasonable  or  probable  grounds  for  be- 
lieving so,  or  else  the  law  would  assist  us ;  and  we  make  our 
want  of  reasonable  and  probable  grounds  of  belief  the  founda- 
tion of  our  claim  to  the  interference  of  the  legislature  in  our 
behalf. 

What  shall  we  think  of  the  Parliament  which,  on  such  a 
statement,  gave  leave  to  introduce  the  bill  ? 

We  have  pointed  our  remarks  at  the  general  aim  and  scope 
of  the  bill,  and  at  the  total  absence  of  any  pretext  for  the  in- 
terference of  Parliament,  rather  than  at  the  special  provisions 
contained  in  it ;  because,  as  we  believe  that  this  particular 
attempt  against  us  will  be  unsuccessful,  so  we  firmly  believe 
that  it  will  be  repeated. 

As  for  the  disgusting  task  of  criticising  in  detail  the  steps 
by  which  the  paid  commissioner  and  the  justice  of  the  peace 
are  authorised  and  required  to  proceed  we  shall  not  under- 
take it.  We  have  the  unpaid  magistracy  of  the  country,  who 
cannot  be  compelled  to  act  unless  they  like,  "  hereby  re- 
quired to  accompany  the  commissioner."  We  have  them 
making  a  forcible  entry  if  necessary,  and  examining  every 
part  of  a  house.  We  have  them  "  authorised  and  required" 
not  only  "to  ask  for,"  but  ie  to  obtain!"  a  list  of  all  persons 
resident  therein,  or  who  slept  there  within  seven  nights. 
How  they  are  to  obtain  this  list  is  not  described.  They 
are  authorised  and  required  to  see  all  and  every  the  inmates, 
and  to  examine  each ,  either  apart  and  separate  from  all  others 
or  otherwise.  How  they  are  to  effect  this,  in  case  the  inmates 
do  not  separate  themselves  from  one  another,  is  not  explained. 
They  are  likewise  to  ascertain  whether  any  female  is  detained 
against  her  will ;  but  how  they  are  to  ascertain  this,  should 
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their  inquiries  obtain  no  answer,  is  left  to  the  imagination. 
We  have  also  a  proviso,  shewing  the  great  corisiderateness  and 
delicacy  of  our  Protestant  lawgivers,  that  the  forcible  entry, 
with  a  view  of  examining  the  females  apart  or  otherwise,  is  to 
be  made  between  eight  in  the  morning  and  eight  in  the  evening. 
The  sixth  clause  constitutes  some  new  misdemeanours  punish" 
able  by  a  fine  not  exceeding  501.,  or  imprisonment,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  not  exceeding  one  year.  The  acts  which 
are  to  subject  our  sisters  and  daughters  to  these  amenities  are, 
"  obstructing"  a  commissioner,  or  "  wilfully  concealing  from 
him  any  of  the  inmates,  or  apartments  or  premises."  Another 
mode  of  incurring  imprisonment  with  hard  labour  for  one  year 
is,  "  knowingly  misrepresenting  any  facts  or  circumstances  with 
a  view  to  mislead  him! !"  (Every  word  has  a  relish  of  its  own.) 
And,  by  way  of  completing  the  arrangement,  the  same  fate  is 
reserved  for  the  offence  of  "  otherwise  hindering  or  impeding 
him." 

But  no  more  of  this.  The  bill  will  not  and  cannot  pass ; 
and  therefore  the  chief  object  in  dwelling  on  its  monstrous 
features  must  be  to  expose  the  stupidity,  baseness,  and  bigotry 
of  its  supporters ;  to  rouse  Catholics  to  a  sense  of  what  they  have 
to  expect,  should  circumstances  enable  their  enemies  to  carry 
their  designs  into  execution ;  and  to  unite  not  only  all  good 
and  honest  men,  but  all  who  are  not  dead  to  every  feeling  of 
decency,  in  a  strenuous  determination  to  save  the  nation  from 
the  disgrace  which  the  mere  entertaining  such  propositions 
must  bring  upon  it.  We  have  not  viewed,  and  we  do  not 
treat  this  as  a  religious  question.  It  is  a  violation  of  the 
constitution,  a  subversion  of  the  principles  of  law  and  civil 
liberty,  a  war  levied  by  one  part  of  the  community  against 
the  other,  the  object  of  attack  being  the  sisters  and  daughters 
of  English  freemen.  If  any  Catholic  remained  indifferent  to 
this  measure,  we  should  not  attack  him  for  his  want  of  religious 
feeling,  but  for  his  deadness  to  the  voice  of  nature  and  the 
duties  of  citizenship.  No  Catholic,  however,  is  indifferent. 
Now,  as  ever,  they  are  found  battling  in  the  cause  of  real  free- 
dom ;  now,  as  ever,  attacked  in  their  persons  by  Protestants. 
But  if  not  indifferent,  they  are  not  sufficiently  energetic. 
Why  have  the  Catholic  peers  of  England  made  as  yet  no 
sign  ?  The  subject  has  been  before  the  House  of  Lords. 
Dr.  Whately  and  Dr.  Hinds  have  made  speeches  in  that 
assembly  upon  this  very  topic.  Why  has  no  Catholic  peer,  in 
presenting  a  counter  petition,  taken  an  opportunity  of  answer- 
ing these  men?  They  have  a  far  greater  interest  in  defending 
our  convents  than  Drs.  Hinds  and  Whately  have  in  attacking 
them.  And  they  have  more  than  an  interest;  they  have  a 
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duty  to  perform,  for  the  neglect  of  which  they  will  have  to 
pay  in  the  loss  of  their  own  respect  and  that  of  others. 

As  to  those  against  whom  this  bill  is  more  especially 
directed,  those  sacred  objects  of  our  veneration  and  our  love  ; 
those  who,  from  their  infancy  to  their  retirement  from  the 
world,  were  the  ornament,  the  delight,  and  the  blessing  of  our 
families ;  who,  after  performing  more  than  every  duty  in  our 
regard,  have  left  us  the  memory  of  their  past  example,  while 
they  continue  to  hold  out  to  us  the  most  sublime  and  en- 
nobling incentives  to  virtue;  whose  love  for  us  and  whose 
interest  in  our  lot,  far  from  being  weakened  by  the  change,  is 
purified  and  intensified  by  that  divine  charity  which  makes 
their  whole  life  and  every  action  of  each  day  one  prayer  to 
God  for  us  and  all  who  are  still  struggling  in  this  world, — we 
cannot  stoop  to  plead  for  them  to  the  ruffianly  mob  of  our 
assailants.  Their  virtue,  their  sanctity,  and  their  innocence 
are  not  topics  to  allude  to  before  an  Tnglis,  a  Chambers,  or  a 
Protestant  audience.  The  line  that  we  prefer  to  take  is  this, 
that  be  they  good  or  bad,  be  they  wise  or  foolish,  be  they  all 
of  excellent  that  the  mind  of  angels  could  imagine,  or  as  foul 
as  the  fancy  of  the  filthiest  Protestant,  —  they  are  still  our 
relatives,  our  daughters,  our  sisters;  they  are  still  English 
women,  freeborn  and  entitled  to  the  liberties  of  England;  and 
they  shall  not  be  sacrificed  to  gratify  the  cowardly  spite  that 
our  enemies  have  conceived  against  ourselves. 

POSTSCRIPT. 

There  is  one  assertion  which  has  been  made  so  frequently, 
and  on  which  so  many  Protestants,  from  whom  better  things 
might  otherwise  be  expected,  have  rested  their  support  of  in- 
terference with  convents,  that  we  deem  it  worthy  of  a  special 
notice.  It  is  this,  that  the  Catholics  of  this  kingdom  not  only 
consider  that  a  person  who  has  taken  monastic  vows  is  bound 
in  conscience  to  keep  them,  which  is  true;  but  that  we  also 
hold  it  to  be  our  duty  and  our  right  to  use  material  force  to 
compel  the  observance  of  these  vows,  which  is  a  simple  false- 
hood. There  never  was  an  instance  of  more  wretched  fraud 
than  the  use  which  has  been  made  of  an  expression  in  the 
pastoral  letter  of  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  on  this  point. 
The  archbishop  said  that  permission  was  sometimes  granted 
to  withdraw  from  convents,  and  the  reason  why  it  was  not 
granted  more  frequently  was,  that  it  was  so  seldom  asked. 
The  Times  newspaper,  and  many. others,  have  treated  this  as 
an  admission,  not  only  that  the  leave  to  withdraw,  i.  e.  the 
sanction  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  for  departure,  «'.  e.  the 
dispensation  from  the  obligation  of  a  vow,  i.  e.  the  declaration 
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that  no  sin  will  be  incurred  by  returning  to  the  world,  is  some- 
times granted  and  sometimes  withheld,  but  that  physical  and 
material  restraint  upon  the  limbs,  the  motions,  the  body  of  the 
inmate  of  a  convent  is  sometimes  abandoned,  and  therefore  is 
sometimes  maintained.  Now  the  fact  is,  that  should  a  nun 
wish  to  leave  the  convent,  there  is  no  material,  no  physical 
hindrance  whatever  to  her  doing  so ;  she  has  but  to  announce 
that  she  is  minded  to  depart,  and  forth  she  goes.  Nay,  were 
she  to  declare  in  terms,  "  I  am  tired  of  this  life,  I  shall 
abandon  it ;  I  cannot  do  it  without  breaking  my  vows,  and  I 
will  break  them ;  I  know  you  think  this  is  a  sin,  and  I  will 
commit  it," — there  is  nothing  to  prevent  her  acting  on  her 
resolve ;  nay  more,  deeply  as  every  inmate  might  lament  her 
guilt  or  pity  her  miserable  state,  there  is  not  one  but  would 
feel  the  relief  of  her  absence  as  an  immeasurable  gain,  and 
deem  that  when  she  passed  the  gate  they  had  been  delivered 
from  a  pestilence.  And  every  one  well  knows  that  when  it 
is  said,  that  were  a  nun  desirous  of  quitting  her  convent,  she 
would  not  be  free  to  do  so  without  the  permission  of  the 
ecclesiastical  authorities  who  could  dispense  her  from  her 
vows,  the  meaning  is,  that  she  is  not  free  in  conscience,  not 
free  to  do  so  without  committing  sin  ;  and  to  construe  this 
into  an  assertion  that  she  is  not  physically  and  materially 
free,  that  she  is  subject  to  bodily  confinement,  and  that  her 
power  of  locomotion  is  restrained,  is  a  wretched  artifice,  which 
every  one  but  a  purblind  bigot  would  have  seen  through  at  a 
glance. 

Now  there  are  countries,  and  there  have  been  times,  when 
the  civil  and  municipal  law  recognised  the  validity  and  en- 
forced the  observance  of  religious  vows,  and  when  the  person 
who  broke  enclosure  or  renounced  her  state,  as  well  as  those 
who  aided  and  abetted  her  in  doing  so,  committed  an  offence 
against  the  law  of  the  land  in  which  they  lived.  Personal 
restraint  in  such  cases,  if  inflicted,  was  inflicted  in  obedience 
to  the  law  which  required  it.  But  in  this  country,  as  we  have 
pointed  out  already,  the  restraint  of  personal  liberty,  or  the 
imprisonment  of  the  body,  is  an  indictable  offence,  a  misde- 
meanour punishable  by  the  law.  And  the  whole  question  is, 
whether  the  writers  in  the  Times,  and  the  raving  fanatics  of 
Exeter  Hall,  who,  without  one  atom  of  proof  for  their  asser- 
tion, persist  in  declaring  that  not  only  the  inmates  of  seventy- 
five  convents,  but  the  parents,  guardians,  and  nearest  relatives 
of  those  inmates,  are  guilty  of  this  crime,  should  be  believed 
against  the  indignant  and  universal  denial  of  the  whole  Ca- 
tholic population  ? 


HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  PATRON  SAINTS. 

WE  propose  to  lay  before  our  readers  a  few  historical  notices 
of  the  principal  patron  saints  whose  cultus  is  recognised  in 
the  Catholic  Church,  more  especially  in  those  parts  of  it  with 
which  we  are  more  immediately  interested.  We  do  not  aim 
at  giving  a  detailed  biography  of  any  of  these  Christian  heroes, 
but  to  speak  of  them  only  in  relation  to  their  position  in  the 
ecclesiastical  world  as  patrons ;  so  that  to  state  our  quaestio 
in  the  simplest  and  broadest  form  of  which  it  is  capable,  we 
may  say  that  we  propose  briefly  to  inquire,  Who  is  patron 
saint  of  what  ?  and  why  ?  Before  we  begin  to  speak,  how- 
ever, of  any  of  these  patrons  individually,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  say  something  concerning  the  whole  subject  generally ; 
for  there  are  few  items  of  Catholic  practice  which  Protestants 
are  more  apt  to  object  against  and  to  attempt  to  turn  into 
ridicule  than  this  invocation  of  particular  saints  for  particular 
purposes.  Without  entering,  therefore,  on  a  theological  dis- 
sertation, which  would  be  both  too  long  and  entirely  out  of 
place  in  these  pages,  we  may  be  allowed  to  make  a  few  com- 
mon-sense remarks  upon  the  subject,  that  may  tend  both  to 
clear  away  some  of  the  misapprehensions  of  Protestants  about 
it,  and  at  the  same  time  be  not  altogether  unprofitable  perhaps 
even  to  some  among  our  Catholic  readers. 

To  speak  in  vague  and  indefinite  generalities  is  a  Protestant 
policy,  and  the  result  is  universal  indistinctness  and  a  want  of 
personal  application.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Catholic  Church 
brings  home  to  her  children  every  thing  which  she  has  to  say 
to  them  by  the  way  in  which  she  applies  it  to  individual  things 
and  persons ;  and  she  can  do  this  because  she  is  sure  of  the 
ground  whereon  she  stands,  and  is  so  certain  of  her  premises 
that  she  need  never  shrink  from  drawing  her  conclusions.  We 
need  not  stop  to  shew  at  the  present  moment  to  how  many 
matters  this  principle  is  applicable ;  it  is  sufficient  to  observe 
that  our  present  subject  is  a  peculiarly  prominent  example  of 
the  law.  The  Church  is  not  content  with  speaking  generally 
of  sanctity,  nor  with  giving  an  accurate  description  of  it  and 
of  the  means  of  acquiring  it ;  nor  is  she  satisfied  with  telling 
us  of  the  saints  en  masse,  of  their  present  power  and  glory, 
and  their  precise  position  in  the  Catholic  scheme  of  salvation ; 
but  she  individualises,  she  points  out  to  us  some  of  the  saints 
by  name,  specifies  some  of  their  actions  as  above  others  meri- 
torious; and  of  these  individuals  again,  thus  canonised,  she 
encourages  her  children  to  honour  one  in  one  place  more  than 
in  another,  to  invoke  one  with  one  object  rather  than  with 
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another,  and  for  an  individual  to  look  to  the  protection  of 
one  saint  in  particular  rather  than  to  another.  Now  if  there 
is  one  subject  more  than  another  on  which  Protestantism  is 
vague,  it  is,  as  might  have  been  expected,  on  the  subject  of 
sanctity.  Whatever  Protestant  theories  and  articles  of  faith 
may  teach  to  the  contrary,  there  is  certainly  a  natural  and 
necessary  connexion  in  most  men's  minds  between  sanctity 
and  good  works ;  and  every  one  knows  how  beautifully  inde- 
finite is  the  language  of  Anglican  formularies  on  this  latter 
subject.  It  would  scarcely  be  possible,  perhaps,  to  give  a  more 
accurate  summary  of  their  statements  on  this  head  than  that 
which  tradition  assigns  to  a  cautious  candidate  for  holy  orders, 
who  being  examined  by  an  episcopal  chaplain,  of  the  latitude 
and  longitude  of  whose  theology  he  was  by  no  means  secure, 
and  being  asked  what  is  the  doctrine  of  the  Church  of  England 
upon  good  works,  made  answer  thus,  "  that  a  few  of  them 
won't  do  a  man  much  harm."  With  such  indefiniteness  as 
this  on  the  subject  of  good  works,  it  was  only  necessary  that 
there  should  be  a  corresponding  indefiniteness  on  the  subject 
of  sanctity ;  and  accordingly  one  or  two  Scripture  phrases  are 
the  most  that  Protestantism  feels  able  to  venture  upon.  It 
would  hardly  dare  to  be  more  specific  than  to  speak  of  "  the 
Church  of  the  first-born,  who  are  written  in  the  heavens,"  and 
"  the  spirits  of  the  just  made  perfect."  Nay,  holy  Scripture 
itself  is  far  too  personal  in  this  matter  to  be  accepted  as  a  guide 
by  Protestants  :  they  are  resolved  that  "  the  Virgin  Mary" 
must  not  be  "  blessed/'  though  it  be  expressly  written  in  the 
Bible  that  all  generations  should  call  her  so ;  Joseph,  her  hus- 
band, though  pointed  out  by  the  pen  of  inspiration  as  "  a  just 
man,"  must  not  be  called  a  saint ;  though  the  Church  itself 
be  built  upon  the  Apostles,  yet  they  must  not  be  more  than 
"  Peter  and  Paul ;"  neither  can  they  bear  to  think  that  St. 
Clement's  name  "  was  written  in  the  book  of  life."  No  won- 
der, then,  that  a  Protestant  takes  every  occasion  to  quarrel 
with  "  Romish  saints."  With  this,  however,  we  have  not 
at  present,  any  thing  more  to  do  than  simply  to  call  attention 
to  the  fact,  and  to  observe  how  universally  the  Protestant 
generalises,  while  the  Catholic  individualises.  For  we  assume 
in  our  readers,  not  only  for  argument's  sake,  but  also  as  a  fun- 
damental principle,  a  belief  that  the  Catholic  Church  has  the 
power  to  canonise.  We  take  it  for  granted  that  when  God  sent 
St.  Peter  to  feed  His  sheep,  He  gave  him  the  power  to  set  in- 
dividual examples  of  sanctity  before  the  flock,  of  distinguishing 
between  one  saint  and  another,  and  of  thus  giving  to  his  charge 
a  personal  and  individual  knowledge  of  the  examples  which 
they  were  to  follow.  Our  only  object  is,  taking  this  truth  for 
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granted,  to  shew  how  the  practice  of  the  Church  in  the  honour 
of  patron  saints  is  but  a  further  development  of  the  same  prin- 
ciple. 

In  the  Catholic  Church  every  one  looks,  and  is  taught  to 
look,  to  some  person  in  particular  amongst  the  saints  to  be 
his  own  particular  friend,  his  patron  saint.  Catholics  unite 
into  all  manner  of  associations,  and  in  their  collective  capacity 
again  they  single  out  individual  saints ;  and  thus  religious 
orders,  provinces,  dioceses,  parishes,  confraternities,  orders  of 
knighthood,  trades  and  professions,  have  their  patron  saints. 
Catholics  live  in  masses  geographically  separated ;  and  in  mov- 
ing from  place  to  place  they  leave  the  traditions  and  personal 
affections  formed  in  one  part  of  the  world  for  those  in  another; 
and  thus  kingdoms,  towns,  and  particular  sites  have  their  pa- 
trons. Those  in  search  of  some  particular  good  turn  to  some 
friend  famous  for  conferring  that  benefit ;  and  thus  we  have 
patrons  to  look  to  for  special  virtues,  patrons  to  cure  this  or 
that  disease,  patrons  to  help  us  in  particular  misfortunes. 
Now,  how  is  this  to  be  accounted  for,  taking  for  granted  the 
principles  that  we  have  already  assumed  ? 

There  are,  it  occurs  to  us,  two  positions  worthy  of  con- 
sideration ;  the  one  a  natural,  the  other  a  supernatural  view 
of  our  subject. 

It  is  a  natural  answer  to  say,  that  habits  formed  on  earth 
may  continue  in  heaven  ;  or  if  habits  may  not  be  looked  for, 
yet  at  least  that  the  soul  which  sees  God  may  retain  associa- 
tions connected  with  its  time  of  pilgrimage.  Who  can  suppose 
that  the  thoughts  that  for  God's  sake  occupied  day  and  night 
a  holy  soul  during  the  time  of  its  pilgrimage  and  imprisonment 
in  the  body  upon  earth,  are  to  be  forgotten  at  the  moment  of 
death ;  and  that  all  the  saints  are  to  be  reduced  to  a  strict 
uniformity,  losing  all  their  personal  characteristics  ?  It  must 
be  remembered  that  the  very  charity  which  St.  Paul  described 
as  "  never  falling  away,"  is  that  charity  towards  our  neighbour 
for  God's  sake  which  "  is  patient,  is  kind,"  which  "  seeketh 
not  her  own,"  which  "  beareth  all  things,  believeth  all  things, 
hopeth  all  things,  endureth  all  things."  If  so,  then  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul  cannot  be  supposed  to  have  forgotten  the  Ro- 
mans ;  nor  St.  Gregory,  nor  St.  Augustine,  nor  St.  Thomas 
the  English ;  nor  St.  Patrick  the  faithful  Irish ;  nor,  we  may 
add,  Blessed  Peter  Claver  the  negroes,  nor  St.  Vincent  of 
Paul  the  poor.  If  such  associations  can  accompany  the  soul 
to  heaven,  is  it  strange  that  carpenters  should  look  to  St. 
Joseph  to  care  for  them,  and  the  goldsmiths  to  St.  Eligius  ? 
If  love  is  the  soul's  attendant  to  heaven,  it  is  plain  why  the 
studious  youth  should  go  to  the  angelic  St.  Aloysius,  why  St. 
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Theresa's  should  be  the  feast-day  of  nuns,  why  all  should  be- 
take themselves  for  any  virtue  that  they  stand  in  need  of  to 
the  saint  in  whom  it  was  most  remarkable.  If  holy  martyrs 
have  suffered  and  glorified  God  in  any  especial  way  or  in  any 
particular  part  of  their  bodies,  is  it  not  natural  that  God  should 
give  them,  as  by  experience  we  know  that  He  has,  an  analo- 
gous power  ?  To  St.  Apollonia  we  go  for  the  toothache,  to 
St.  Blaise  for  the  neck,  to  St.  Lazarus  for  the  leprosy ;  and 
St.  John  Baptist  is  patron  of  the  Roman  archcon fraternity 
which  takes  the  charge  of  attending  to  persons  who  are  sen- 
tenced to  suffer  death  by  the  hand  of  the  public  executioner. 
What  wonder,  then,  that  our  Catholic  forefathers  should  have 
acted  in  the  way  that  the  Church-of-England  homilies  jeer- 
ingly  describe  ?  "  Every  artificer  and  profession  hath  his 
special  saint,  as  a  peculiar  god.  As,  for  example,  scholars 
have  St.  Nicholas  and  St.  Gregory;  painters,  St.  Luke;  nei- 
ther lack  soldiers  their  Mars,  nor  lovers  their  Venus  amongst 
Christians.  All  diseases  have  their  special  saints,  as  gods,  the 
curers  of  them  :  the  pocks,  St.  Roch  ;  the  falling-evil,  St.  Cor- 
nelius ;  the  toothache,  St.  Apollin,  &c.  Neither  do  beasts 
and  cattle  lack  their  gods  with  us  ;  for  St.  Loy  is  the  horse- 
leech, and  St.  Anthony  the  swineherd,"  &c.  And  again,  fur- 
ther on,  "  Such  a  cripple  came  and  saluted  this  saint  of  oak, 
and  by  and  by  he  was  made  whole ;  and  lo,  here  hangeth  his 
crutch.  Such  an  one  in  a  tempest  vowed  to  St.  Christopher, 
and  scaped  ;  and  behold,  here  is  a  ship  of  wax.  Such  an  one 
by  St.  Leonard's  help  brake  out  of  prison  ;  and  see  where  his 
fetters  hang."*  How  the  cripple  who  could  spare  his  crutch 
must  have  laughed  at  homily,  preacher,  new-fangled  religion 
and  all,  while  he  was  able  to  say,  "  Whether  my  '  saint  of  oak' 
be  a  god  or  no,  I  cannot  tell ;  this  I  know,  that  whereas  I  was 
lame,  now  I  walk." 

Thus  far  we  have  used  an  argument  which  accounts  for  a 
good  deal  of  what  we  see  existing  around  us  with  reference  to 
this  subject.  It  is  a  simple,  natural  argument,  and  as  such 
cannot  but  be  allowed  to  have  a  strong  claim  to  be  admitted 
as  sound  and  true.  Nevertheless  it  is  not  co-extensive  with 
the  whole  practice  which  we  are  considering,  and  therefore  it 
is  not  sufficient.  There  are  many  cases  of  patronage  for  which 
it  is  inadequate  to  account.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  that  we 
should  have  recourse  to  the  supernatural  argument  of  which 
we  spoke,  and  which  not  only  embraces  those  cases  that  the 
natural  argument  has  left  untouched,  but  even  includes  those 
that  have  been  so  accounted  for. 

*  Third  Part  of  Homily  on  Peril  of  Idolatry,  pp.  203,  209,  Oxford  edit. 
1844. 

VOL.  XII.  C 
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The  true  ground  of  defence  for  the  conduct  which  the 
Church  encourages  in  her  children  in  this  matter  appears  to 
us  to  lie  in  the  mysterious  way  in  which  God  takes  into  His 
own  hands  the  honour  of  His  saints.  Mirabilis  Deus  in  sanctis 
suis.  The  very  choice  of  the  subjects  of  canonisation  is  made 
by  Almighty  God.  The  Church  does  not  say  that  more  holy 
men  and  women  may  not  have  lived  unknown ;  that  no  St. 
Alexius  has  lived  a  beggar  under  his  father's  roof,  and  not 
been  identified  even  in  death  ;  that  no  holy  recluse  has  ever 
been  consumed  by  the  same  fire  of  divine  love  which  burnt  in 
the  bosom  of  St.  Theresa  or  St.  Gertrude,  and  yet  left  no  name 
behind  her.  The  accidental  glory  of  receiving  the  honour  and 
being  made  the  medium  of  the  prayers  of  the  faithful  is  re- 
served for  those  alone  whom  God  chooses.  The  causes  of 
canonisation  present  us  with  numberless  instances  in  which 
it  may  almost  be  said  that  the  finger  of  God  has  visibly  inter- 
fered. He  promotes  and  retards  causes  according  to  His  own 
will.  All  over  Italy  are  to  be  found  relics  of  venerable  ser- 
vants of  God,  or  of  Beati,  some  even  with  bodies  incorrupt 
and  a  succession  of  miracles,  and  yet  the  procedure  of  whose 
causes  has  been  checked  even  by  a  physical  obstacle ; — as,  for 
instance,  a  fire  has  destroyed  the  documents  which  proved  the 
sanctity  in  heroic  degree,  and  even  though  the  miracles  should 
increase  a  thousandfold,  the  process  cannot  go  further.  Again, 
a  martyrdom  may  be  evident,  and  even  capable  of  proof,  as  in 
the  case  of  our  own  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  of  whom  Benedict 
XIV.  says,*  "  Nihil  fortasse  deerit  ex  Us  quce  pro  vero  mar- 
tyrio  sunt  necessaria"  and  yet  whose  cause  cannot  be  brought 
forward  for  want  of  the  equally  necessary  miracles. 

So  also  the  devotion  to  particular  saints  at  one  time  rather 
than  at  another  bears  manifest  tokens  of  God's  guidance. 
Some  few  hundred  years  ago  the  devotion  to  St.  Joseph  was 
almost  unknown ;  his  name  does  not  make  its  appearance  in 
the  canon  of  the  Mass,  and  his  festival  (on  the  19th  of  March) 
was  not  observed  in  Gerson's  time.  The  devotion  of  St.  The- 
resa, which  she  derived  from  the  tradition  of  the  Carmelite 
Order,  towards  this  holy  patriarch  seems  (humanly  speaking) 
to  have  been  the  signal  for  the  public  spread  of  that  devotion 
throughout  the  Church.  Benedict  XIV.  f  gives  the  summary 
of  its  rise  and  progress,  which  he  had  prepared  when  Promoter 
of  the  faith,  from  which  it  would  appear  that  his  name  was 
first  enrolled  in  the  martyrology  some  900  years  ago;  his  fes- 
tival was  appointed  by  Sixtus  IV.  as  a  simple;  it  was  made  a 
double  by  Innocent  VIII. ;  it  was  made  a  day  of  obligation  by 
Gregory  XV.  in  1621;  and  a  double  of  the  second  class  in 
*  De  Canon,  SS.  lib.  iii,  cap.  13,  n.  10.  f  Ibid-  lib« iv-  P^  "•  caP-  20>  n-  ^ 
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17J 4  by  Clement  XI.  Ven.  Innocent  XI.  made  the  saint 
the  patron  of  the  Chinese  missions  in  1678,  and  of  Spain  in 
1680 ;  and  Benedict  XIII.  inserted  his  name  in  the  Litany  of 
the  Saints.  This  devotion  then — and  others  might  be  quoted 
of  the  same  character — seems  to  have  sprung  up  simply  in 
obedience  to  the  will  of  God,  under  a  certain  divine  impulse 
which  no  human  motives  sufficiently  account  for.  We  can 
understand  why  it  might  not  have  been  safe  to  introduce  it  at 
an  earlier  period,  while  yet  the  Divinity  of  our  Lord  was  called 
in  question,  or  had  not  been  hedged  round  by  accurate  defi- 
nitions and  decrees  on  all  sides,  guarding  against  the  errors  of 
heretics  ;  but,  when  this  had  been  done,  God  willed  that  the 
head  of  the  Holy  Family,  the  husband  of  Mary,  and  the  foster- 
father  of  Christ,  should  receive  his  share  of  the  grateful  and 
affectionate  worship  of  the  faithful. 

And  again,  once  more  ;  hundreds  of  bodies  of  holy  martyrs 
have  been  taken  from  the  Roman  catacombs  and  spread  over 
all  the  world,  and  every  where  they  receive  honour ;  but,  even 
if  so  much  as  their  mere  names  are  known,  it  is  but  from  the 
slab  that  shut  up  their  grave  and  that  bore  perhaps  the  symbol 
of  their  martyrdom.  Yet  from  among  these  countless  martyrs 
God  selects  St.  Philumena,  and  marks  the  passage  and  abode 
of  her  relics  with  many  miracles,  and  spreads  her  devotion 
throughout  Christendom. 

With  such  proofs  as  these  we  are  content.  When  God 
shews  us  that  He  moves  men's  hearts  in  such  a  matter  according 
to  His  own  judgment,  far  be  it  from  us  to  ask  for  more  reasons. 
St.  George,  then,  is  the  patron  of  England,  and  St.  Andrew 
of  Scotland ;  and  St.  Anthony  of  Padua  finds  for  us  what  we 
have  lost,  and  St.  Lucy  takes  care  of  eyes,  and  St.  Apollonia 
of  teeth,  even  if  no  other  reason  can  be  assigned,  yet  for  this 
all-sufficient  one,  that  God  so  wills  it.  In  other  words,  it  is 
not  that  we  mean  to  justify  our  choice  of  patrons  on  the  ground 
of  their  being  in  our  opinion  the  greatest  saints  in  heaven,  but 
because  God  has  given  us  signs  of  His  will  that  He  wishes  us 
to  honour  these  particular  saints  in  this  particular  way ;  just 
as  when  looking  up  into  the  sky,  the  stars  that  appear  the 
brightest  are  not  necessarily  the  largest  and  noblest,  but  only 
the  nearest  to  ourselves. 

It  now  only  remains  for  us  to  shew  that  the  belief  in  the 
patronage  of  the  saints  is  no  modern  development  or  mediaeval 
superstition,  but  that  there  are  traces  in  the  earliest  Christian 
antiquity  that  our  forefathers  taught  the  same  doctrine  that 
we  learn  now.  We  shall  content  ourselves  with  giving  but 
a  few  instances,  wishing  our  readers  to  bear  in  mind  the  while 
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that  they  are  of  all  kinds  the  most  satisfactory,  since  they  are 
for  the  most  part  not  controversial,  but  the  natural  effusion  of 
the  Catholic  writer's  heart. 

It  is  not  easy  to  say  whether  the  instances  that  come  most 
readily  to  our  mind,  which  are  cases  of  personal  invocation  of 
particular  saints,  would  be  acknowledged  as  proofs  of  our 
position.  We  presume,  however,  that  we  may  take  it  for 
granted  that  they  are :  first,  because  we  know  of  no  controver- 
sialist who  acknowledges  the  antiquity  of  the  practice  of  invo- 
cation of  saints  byname,  who  would  care  to  dispute  the  question 
of  the  prevalence  of  the  belief  in  patron  saints ;  and  next, 
because  such  a  question  would  seem  to  be  a  mere  play  upon 
words.  For  if  we  were  asked  how  the  belief  in  the  patronage 
of  the  saints  was  shewn  in  practice,  we  should  say  by  the 
frequency  of  their  invocation  ;  and  of  this  very  frequency  the 
traces  in  the  writings  of  the  fathers  are  sufficiently  numerous. 
It  needs  only  for  a  Catholic  to  shew  devotion  to  any  saint  in 
order  to  receive  special  benefits  from  his  intercession ;  those 
special  benefits  received  cause  him  to  shew  more  and  more 
devotion  to  the  same  saint,  which  again  brings  down  a  fresh 
shower  of  graces ;  and  so  out  of  the  invocation  of  this  or  that 
saint  in  particular  flows  necessarily  a  distinction  between  the 
saints,  and  so  the  cultus  of  patron  saints.  Hence,  what  is 
a  proof  of  the  one  becomes  more  or  less  directly  a  proof  of 
the  other  also.  We  must  further  add,  in  order  to  shew  the 
full  force  of  our  testimonies,  that  each  one  proves  more  than  at 
first  sight  appears.  That  a  person  of  note  should  advance  a 
proposition,  speaking  clearly  and  decidedly,  and  that  it  should 
not  be  found  fault  with,  is  quite  sufficient  evidence  that  people 
about  him  felt  as  he  felt.  But  the  case  is  much  stronger  when 
the  writer  expressly  professes  to  tell  us  what  was  practised  by 
his  contemporaries.  If  on  such  a  subject  he  had  made  a  mis- 
statement,  the  correction  would  be  far  easier  than  on  an 
expression  of  doctrine  only :  it  would  be  but  the  truth  on 
a  mere  matter  of  fact.  For  this  reason  we  give  prominence  to 
an  interesting  though  long  quotation  from  Theodoret.  He 
is  treating  of  the  martyrs,  and  says  of  them :  "  The  generous 
souls  of  the  conquerors  range  through  heaven,  united  to  the 
choirs  of  spirits,  whilst  their  bodies  are  not  buried  each  in  its 
respective  tomb,  but  cities  and  villages  have  shared  them 
among  them,  and  called  them  saviours  and  physicians  both  of 
souls  and  bodies,  and  honour  them  as  protectors  and  guardians 
of  cities ;  and  availing  themselves  of  them  as  intercessors  to  the 
Lord  of  all  things,  through  them  they  receive  God's  gifts."* 

*  Theod.  Grsec.  Affect.  Curat.  Sermo  8,  de  Martyribus,  p.  593,  torn,   iv 
Parisiis,  1642. 
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And  towards  the  close  of  the  same  book,  after  describing  the 
grandeur  of  the  temples  of  the  martyrs,  and  the  throngs  of  the 
faithful  offering  up  their  earnest  prayers,  he  adds  :*  "  Those 
who  are  in  health  pray  to  these  martyrs  that  their  health  may 
be  continued  to  them  ;  those  who  are  struggling  with  illness 
petition  that  their  sufferings  may  be  taken  away ;  and  the  child- 
less pray  for  children,  and  the  barren  that  they  may  become 
mothers,  whilst  they  who  have  obtained  this  gift  pray  that  it 
may  be  preserved  to  them;  those  who  go  on  a  journey  earnestly 
beseech  these  martyrs  to  be  the  companions  and  guides  of  their 
way,  and  when  they  have  returned  they  bring  hither  the  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  grace ;  not  coming  to  the  martyrs  as 
gods,  but  approaching  them  as  divine  men,  and  invoking  them 
to  be  intercessors  in  their  behalf.  And  that  they  who  ask  in 
faith  receive  their  requests,  their  votive  offerings  which  shew 
their  cures  plainly  testify.  For  some  bring  representations  of 
eyes,  others  of  feet,  others  of  hands ;  some  of  which  are  made 
of  gold,  others  of  silver.  For  the  God  of  these  martyrs  receives 
the  gifts  though  small  and  of  little  cost,  computing  the  gift 
by  the  means  of  the  giver.  And  these  things  thus  deposited 
testify  to  their  deliverance  from  sufferings,  set  aside  thus  as  a 
memorial  by  those  who  have  been  made  whole;  while  they 
proclaim  the  power  of  the  martyrs  who  lie  there,  and  the 
martyrs'  power  manifests  that  their  God  is  the  true  God.  .  .  . 
And  parents  are  eager  to  give  the  names  of  these  martyrs 
to  their  children,  thereby  procuring  for  them  safety  and  pro- 
tection. .  .  .  The  Lord  has  introduced  His  own  dead  in  the 
place  of  your  gods,  and  those  gods  of  yours  He  has  made  to 
disappear,  and  their  honours  He  has  apportioned  to  these 
martyrs.  For  instead  of  your  festivals  of  Pan  and  Jupiter  and 
Bacchus,  and  other  such,  we  keep  the  feasts  of  Peter  and  Paul 
and  Thomas,  and  the  other  martyrs."  Theodoret  apparently 
would  not  have  been  much  distressed  or  frightened  at  those 
practices  which  excited  the  indignation  of  the  compilers  of  the 
Anglican  homilies. 

The  word  patronus  so  completely  expresses  to  a  Roman 
ear  the  thoughts  conveyed  in  the  above  passage  of  a  Greek 
writer,  that  we  naturally  find  it  employed  by  a  Latin  when 
writing  on  a  similar  theme.  St.  Ambrose,  in  his  treatise  on 
widows,  commenting  on  the  words  of  St.  Luke,  "  Simon's 
wife's  mother  was  taken  with  a  great  fever,  and  Peter  and 
Andrew  besought  Jesus  for  her,"  says,  "  And  thou  hast  neigh- 
bours to  pray  for  thee,  the  apostles  and  the  martyrs.  Love 
Peter's  nearness  to  thee,  Andrew's  relationship,  that  they  may 
pray  for  thee,  and  thy  evil  desires  may  leave  thee.  You  have 
*  Theod.  Grsec  Affect.  Curat.  Sermo  8,  de  Martyribus,  p.  605. 
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their  help,  O  widows,  if  you  choose  such  sons-in-law,  such 
patrons  for  your  descendants,  such  neighbours  for  yourselves."* 
And  again,  contrasting  the  state  of  martyrs  and  of  kings  after 
death,  he  says,  "  Illi  fiunt  supplices,  hi  patroni  f — The  one 
become  the  suppliants,  the  others  the  patrons."  The  case  of 
St.  Martin  is  interesting,  because  if  he  is  not  pre-eminent,  he 
has  only  St.  Hilary  as  his  competitor  in  the  honour  of  being 
the  first  confessor  canonised  by  the  Western  Church.  Sul- 
picius  Severus  says  of  his  death,  "  Prcemisi  quidem  patronum, 
sed  solatium  vitte  prcesentis  amisi  J — I  have  lost  the  con- 
solation of  iny  life  in  the  world  that  now  is,  but  I  have  sent 
before  me  a  patron  in  the  world  that  is  to  come."  In  the 
same  sense  Prudentius  too  sings  in  his  hymn  to  St.  Laurence, 

Indignus  agnosco  et  scio 
Quern  Christus  ipse  exaudiat ; 
Sed  per  patronos  martyres 
Potest  medela  consequi.§ 

And  in  another  place  he  represents  a  Christian  mother  ad- 
dressing her  child  whom  she  has  just  given  up  to  martyrdom, 
entreating  him  to  remember  her  when  he  has  entered  into 
Christ's  kingdom,  being  now  her  patron  instead  of  her  son  ; 
(tjam  patrona  ex  Jtlio"\\  The  affectionate  devotion  of  St. 
Paulinus  to  St.  Felix  is  so  well  known  that  we  need  not  quote 
the  numberless  passages  in  which  he  styles  him  his  own  patron 
saint,  as  well  as  that  of  his  city  Nola,  "  coslestijtrma  patrono"^ 
St.  Maximus  of  Turin  also  speaks  of  Rome  glorying  in  the 
special  patronage  of  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul;**  and  elsewhere, 
speaking  of  the  martyrs  of  Turin,  he  says,  "  We  ought  to 
celebrate  most  devoutly  the  anniversaries  of  all  holy  martyrs ; 
and  in  a  more  especial  manner  ought  we  to  keep  their  solemnity 
with  all  reverence  who  have  shed  their  blood  in  the  places 
where  we  dwell;  for  though  all  the  saints  are  in  all  places  and 
benefit  all  men,  yet  do  they  in  a  more  especial  manner  intercede 
for  us  who  suffered  punishment  for  us.  .  .  .  We  ought  to 
reverence  all  martyrs  most  devoutly,  but  more  particularly 
those  of  whom  we  have  the  relics  .  .  .  with  them  we  have  a 
sort  of  relationship."-)-)-  And  yet  once  more,  St.  Eucherius  of 
Lyons,  speaking  of  some  who  suffered  martyrdom  in  that  place, 

*  S.  Ambr.  de  Viduis,  1.  1.  c.  9.  n.  54.  p.  200.  t.  ii.  ed.  Maur. 

f  Idem  in  Luc.  1.  10.  n.  12.  t.  i.  p.  1507. 

J  Sulp.  Sev.  Ep.  ad  Aur.  de  Obit,  et  Appar.  B.  Martini.  Bibl.  Asc.  J.  B. 
Malon.  iii.  16,  p.  53. 

§  Aur.  Prud.  Hymn.  2,  in  honor.  S.  Laur.  M. 

||  Hymn.  10,  Romano  Antioch. 

t  S.  Paulin.  Natal.  2,  v.  27. 

**  Horn.  iii.  in  fest.  SS.  Pet.  et  Paul. 

ft  Horn,  in  Nat.  SS.  MM.  Taur.  apud  Canis,  in  op.  Catech.  p.  316,  ed  Colon. 
1606. 
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says,  "  The  worship  of  native  martyrs,  and  the  honour  of  our 
especial  patrons,  both  inspire  peculiar  joy  and  require  a  par- 
ticular devotion.  For  if  it  be  our  duty  so  diligently  to  honour 
the  triumphs  won  by  the  Church  in  other  places,  as  by  our 
homage  and  worship  to  make  our  own  what  in  place  is  far 
distant  from  us,  how  much  more  earnestly  should  we  not 
exhibit  our  fervent  love  and  service  on  the  festival  of  those  to 
whom  religion  owes  more  abundant  devotion,  the  Church 
singular  honour,  and  our  country  a  more  especial  love'!"* 

We  need  scarcely  say  that  there  are  many  other  passages 
of  similar  tenour  which  might  be  cited  from  other  ecclesiastical 
authors  of  the  same  age.  We  have  said  enough,  however, 
clearly  to  establish  the  point  for  which  we  contended,  viz.  that 
the  present  practice  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  promoting  the 
honour  of  patron  saints  is  not  only  in  strict  conformity  with 
the  analogy  of  faith,  but  also  that  it  was  fully  recognised  in 
those  very  days  when  martyrs  and  confessors  were  first  raised 
by  God  to  their  intercessorial  thrones. 

Before  speaking  in  detail,  therefore,  of  other  saints,  whose 
patronage  is  limited  and  partial,  we  may  be  allowed  to  occupy 
what  little  space  yet  remains  to  us  of  our  present  introductory 
article  in  saying  a  few  words  concerning  her  who  is  the  Queen 
of  all  saints,  and  whose  patronage  is  therefore  universal.  Of 
course  certain  countries,  or  cities,  or  towns,  or  states,  or  classes 
of  life,  or  certain  individuals,  either  for  life  or  for  a  limited 
time,  are  often  put  in  a  more  especial  manner  under  her 
immediate  patronage  ;  but  over  and  above  all  this,  she  is  the 
patroness  par  excellence  of  all  Christian  people,  at  all  times 
and  under  all  circumstances.  She  is  the  turris  Davidica  to 
us  all,  the  strong  bulwark  and  defence  against  which  the 
powers  of  hell  cannot  prevail.  '•  She  is  made  all  things  to  all 
men,"  says  St.  Bernard  ;f  "through  her  abundant  charity  she 
has  made  herself  a  debtor  to  all,  to  the  wise  and  to  the  foolish. 
She  opens  her  stores  of  mercy  to  all,  that  of  her  fulness  all  may 
receive  according  to  their  several  wants;  the  prisoner  his  li- 
berty, the  sick  man  health,  the  sorrowful  consolation,  the 
sinner  pardon,  and  the  just  man  grace."  And  therefore  it 
is  that  we  repeat  the  Litany  so  often,  saying,  "  We  fly  to  thy 
patronage,  O  holy  Mother  of  God ;"  and  again  in  one  of  the 
antiphons,  the  Church  calls  upon  her  to  "succour  the  miserable, 
to  assist  the  dejected,  to  comfort  those  that  mourn,  to  pray  for 
the  people,  intercede  for  the  clergy,  and  plead  for  the  devout 
female  sex,  and  that  all  who  celebrate  her  memory  may  be 
sensible  of  her  aid  ;"  and  yet  once  more,  on  the  festival  of  All 

*  Bibl.  Mag.  Pat.  torn.  vi.  p.  669. 

t  Serm.  in  Dom.  infra  Oct.  Assumpt  B.  M.  V.  §  2. 
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Saints,  the  Church  puts  forward  her  patronage  and  intercession 
before  that  of  other  virgins,  confessors  and  martyrs,  apostles 
and  prophets,  and  of  the  nine  choirs  of  angels,  beginning  the 
hymn  for  Vespers  with  these  words, 

"  Placare,  Christe,  servulis 
Quibus  Patris  clementiam 
Tuae  ad  tribunal  gratise 
Patrona  Virgo  postulat." 

Such  is  the  faith  of  the  Church,  and  has  been  her  faith  from 
the  beginning ;  and  it  is  to  be  found  not  only  in  the  prayers 
of  her  children  and  in  the  writings  of  her  doctors,  but  is  en- 
graven also  in  characters  that  cannot  be  mistaken  in  every  page 
of  her  history.  In  France,  six  metropolitan  churches  and 
thirty-two  other  cathedrals,  dedicated  under  various  titles  to 
the  blessed  Mother  of  God,  sufficiently  attest  the  faith  of  St. 
Denys,  St.  Lazarus,  St.  Trophimus,  and  the  rest,  long  before 
Louis  XIII.  solemnly  dedicated  to  the  same  intercessor  him- 
self, his  successors,  and  his  whole  kingdom,  on  the  15th  of 
August,  1638,  just  three  weeks  before  his  queen  gave  birth 
to  her  first  son,  after  more  than  twenty  years  of  wedded  life. 
In  Spain,  the  celebration  of  a  feast  in  honour  of  the  patronage 
of  our  Blessed  Lady,  with  extraordinary  pomp  and  solemnity, 
was  granted  at  the  request  of  the  king,  by  a  pontifical  brief 
dated  on  the  28th  June,  1656 ;  but  this  did  but  confirm  and 
increase  a  devotion  which  was  already  inveterate  in  the  hearts 
of  Spanish  Catholics.  Ferdinand,  the  Pious  and  the  Conqueror, 
had  long  since  led  his  armies  to  battle  and  to  victory  under 
the  standard  of  the  Immaculate  Mary,  semper  tutrix  et  pa- 
trona  of  the  Spanish  nation ;  and  the  principal  mosques  which 
he  recovered  from  the  Moors  were  always  consecrated  under 
her  dedication.  Ferdinand  the  Catholic  had  made  a  vow  that 
he  would  dedicate  in  the  same  way  the  principal  mosque  of 
Granada  a  few  days  before  that  city  fell,  and  with  it  the 
Moors  in  Spain.  And  at  a  still  more  distant  period,  whilst 
yet  the  records  of  authentic  history  can  with  difficulty  be  dis- 
tinguished from  the  fabulous  myths  of  antiquity,  the  churches 
of  our  Lady  of  the  Pillar  and  of  our  Lady  of  Monserrat  shine 
forth  amid  the  surrounding  darkness,  as  clear  tokens  of  the 
faith  of  Spaniards  on  this  important  subject.  Neither  did  the 
devotion  of  the  kings  and  people  of  Portugal  fall  short  of  that 
of  their  neighbours  in  this  particular.  On  the  25th  of  March, 
1646,  King  John  IV.  and  all  his  nobles  bound  themselves  by 
a  solemn  oath  to  make  a  yearly  offering  of  fifty  golden  crowns 
to  a  sanctuary  of  our  Lady,  and  placed  the  whole  kingdom 
under  her  especial  patronage,  invoking  her  by  the  title  of  her 
Immaculate  Conception.  That  this  was  no  new  devotion, 
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however,  but  only  a  public  ratification  of  what  had  been  long 
established,  is  clear  from  this  pregnant  fact,  that  all  the  cathe- 
drals in  the  kingdom  were  under  the  same  dedication ;  and 
every  where,  where  traces  of  the  Portuguese  dominion  are  to 
be  found,  there  also  are  indelible  traces  of  public  devotion  to 
Mary.  Of  the  people  of  Italy  we  need  hardly  speak.  It  is 
true  indeed  that  in  Rome,  the  capital  of  Italy  and  of  Christen- 
dom, it  is  not  our  Blessed  Lady,  but  the  holy  apostles  SS. 
Peter  and  Paul  who  hold  the  first  place  as  patrons  of  the  city; 
her  image,  however,  is  placed  over  all  its  gates,  and  there  are 
upwards  of  sixty  churches  within  the  walls  that  are  dedicated 
to  her  honour.  So  also  are  the  cathedrals  of  Naples  and 
Florence,  of  Pisa,  Milan,  and  Sienna,  and  of  Palermo  and 
Messina  in  Sicily,  besides  a  host  of  others  of  inferior  note 
in  other  parts  of  the  peninsula.  That  Florence  was  placed 
under  the  special  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  is  mentioned 
in  some  of  the  old  laws  of  the  republic  before  the  close  of  the 
sixteenth  century.  The  cathedral  of  Naples  was  rebuilt  about 
the  same  time  and  dedicated  under  the  title  of  the  Assumption  ; 
but  the  picture  of  Sta.  Maria  de  Principio,  which  still  remains 
there,  had  certainly  been  a  favourite  object  of  devotion  for 
many  centuries  before.  The  beautiful  Duomo  of  Pisa  has  a 
legend  running  round  the  interior  of  the  cupola,  Virgo  Maria, 
Mater  Domini,  protege  Pisas.  Sienna  is  often  called,  both 
in  public  and  in  private  documents  of  a  very  ancient  date,  the 
City  of  the  Virgin  ;  indeed  at  a  time  when  that  city  was 
at  war  with  Florence,  the  chief  magistrates  solemnly  placed 
it  under  her  protection,  making  a  vow  that,  if  victorious, 
they  would  present  the  whole  territory  to  her  as  a  perpetual 
possession,  and  hold  it  from  her  as  her  loyal  vassals ;  and 
after  the  victory  of  Arbia,  a  picture  was  dedicated  to  her  by 
the  whole  city,  under  her  title  of  della  Vittoria;  a  picture 
which  still  remains,  and  in  which  the  infant  Christ,  standing 
on  His  Mother's  knee,  holds  in  his  hand  the  deed  of  gift.* 
This  same  title  of"  City  of  the  Virgin"  had  been  given  in  older 
days  by  ecclesiastical  historians,  Theodoret,  Sozomen,  Nice- 
phorus,  and  others,  to  the  metropolis  of  the  Eastern  world, 
Constantinople.  The  money  that  was  coined  by  the  first 
Christian  kings  of  Sicily  bore  for  its  impress  on  one  side, 
Maria  Mater  Domini)  on  the  other  the  name  of  the  king ;  so 
that  the  decree  of  the  Senate  of  Palermo,  dated  the  16th  of 
November,  1624,  whereby  they  solemnly  chose  and  appointed 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  under  the  title  of  her  Immaculate  Concep- 
tion, to  be  the  first  and  chief  patron  and  protectress  of  their 
city,  and  bound  themselves  and  their  successors  for  ever  to 

•  It  may  be  seen  in  Mrs.  Jameson's  Legends  of  the  Madonna,  p.  106. 
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attend  high  Mass  in  the  cathedral  on  the  8th  of  December 
every  year,  and  to  make  there  an  offering  of  money,  was  but 
reducing  to  a  definite  form  and  sanctioning  by  law  a  devotion 
With  which  the  people  had  been  familiar  from  generation  to 
generation. 

Nor  was  this  devotion  to  the  glory  of  Mary,  and  this  anxious 
desire  to  claim  her  especial  patronage,  confined  to  the  children 
of  the  sunny  south.  The  people  of  Hungary  were  once  known 
throughout  the  Christian  world  as  the  familia  of  our  Lady, 
having  been  solemnly  commended  to  her  protection  by  their 
saintly  monarch,  St.  Stephen  ;  the  privy  council  of  that  king- 
dom never  met  to  transact  business  without  first  calling  upon 
the  name  and  praying  for  the  assistance  both  of  our  blessed 
Lady  and  of  the  guardian  angel  of  the  country  ;  the  day  of 
Mary's  glory,  the  feast  of  her  Assumption,  was  celebrated 
amongst  the  people  with  great  pomp,  and  called  her  own  day, 
Lady-day ;  and  they  delighted  to  uncover  their  head  and  bend 
the  knee  as  often  as  they  pronounced  her  name.  Their  money, 
too,  was  stamped  with  her  image,  and  the  inscription,  Sancta 
Maria  Patrona  Hungarice  ;  as  that  of  Bavaria  was  inscribed, 
Sancta  Maria,  intercede  pro  nobis.  In  Belgium,  some  of  the 
principal  dioceses  were  placed  under  the  same  protection  ; 
and  the  magnificent  steeple  of  the  cathedral  in  Antwerp  bore 
the  inscription,  "  To  the  best  of  mothers,  the  most  powerful 
of  patrons,  the  kindest  of  mistresses,  most  munificent  of  queens, 
urbis  suce  tutelari  Antuerpia  posuit"  Poland,  too,  recognised 
the  same  patron,  and  had  such  a  reverence  for  her  name  that 
no  one  dreamed  of  giving  it  to  any  daughter  of  his  own,  any 
more  than  he  dreamed  of  giving  to  his  sons  the  name  of  her 
Son.  No  sooner  had  the  decree  been  published  by  Urban 
VIII,,  in  1642,  which  only  allowed  one  holiday  of  obligation 
to  be  celebrated  in  each  province  or  kingdom  in  honour  of  its 
principal  patron  saint,  than  the  emperors  of  Austria  hastened 
to  select  for  their  own  kingdom  the  feast  of  the  Immaculate 
Conception.  It  was  ordered  that  the  vigil  should  be  observed 
as  a  fast,  and  the  day  itself  be  celebrated  with  the  utmost  so- 
lemnity throughout  all  their  dominions  ;  and  on  the  18th  of 
May,  1647,  the  Emperor  Ferdinand  III.  caused  a  statue  of 
our  Lady  in  bronze  to  be  erected  on  the  top  of  a  lofty  column 
in  one  of  the  principal  squares  of  Vienna,  as  a  token  to  all 
posterity  of  the  dedication  of  himself,  his  family,  and  his  sub- 
jects, which  he  had  that  day  made  to  the  Queen  of  Heaven,  in 
the  presence  of  his  whole  court,  of  the  apostolic  nuncio,  of 
the  Bishop  of  Vienna,  and  a  vast  concourse  of  people,  at  the 
high  altar  in  the  church  of  the  Jesuits.  Lastly,  even  our  own 
country,  in  which  we  have  lived  to  see  the  image  of  the  Mother 
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of  God  reviled,  spit  upon,  and  then  burned  in  mockery  and 
derision,  could  boast  in  happier  days  of  the  glorious  title  of 
"  the  dowry  of  Mary."  It  had  been  ordered  in  the  days  of 
Alfred,  that  the  feast  of  her  Nativity  should  be  kept  holy  with 
an  octave;  and  in  the  days  of  Canute,  and  again  of  Henry  II., 
that  all  her  feasts  should  be  preceded  by  a  vigil.  St.  Anselna 
of  Canterbury  was  a  most  conspicuous  champion  of  her  honour, 
and  found  an  able  support  in  the  synod  of  London,  held  some 
forty  or  fifty  years  later,  which  enjoined  that  the  feast  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  should  be  observed  as  a  holiday  of 
obligation  throughout  the  whole  realm.  Statues  of  King 
Richard  II.  and  his  wife  represented  them  upon  their  knees, 
commending  this  kingdom  to  the  protection  of  the  Mother  of 
God,  and  saying  (with  more  beauty  of  devotion  than  correct- 
ness of  prosody),  Dos  tua,  Virgo ,  haec  est ;  quare  rege,  Maria; 
and  a  decree  of  Pope  Urban  VI.,  at  the  close  of  the  fourteenth 
century,  recites  that  in  consideration  of  the  special  devotion 
which  the  people  of  England  have  for  the  blessed  Virgin  (ob 
singular  em  reverentiam  erga  B.  V.  populi  Anglicani),  he  is 
pleased  to  accede  to  their  request  that  they  may  be  allowed 
to  keep  holy  a  day  in  honour  of  her  mother,  St.  Anne. 

These  facts  present  a  strange  and  sad  contrast  with  all  that 
we  see  and  hear  around  us  now;  but  at  the  time  to  which  they 
belong  they  were  in  the  strictest  harmony,  not  only  with  the 
Catholic  faith,  which  is  no  more  than  may  be  said  of  them 
still,  but  also,  as  we  have  seen,  with  the  practice  of  other 
Catholic  countries.  Every  where  did  the  rulers  of  Christian 
kingdoms,  whether  in  the  north  or  south,  east  or  west,  seek 
to  strengthen  the  security  of  their  dominions,  and  to  promote 
the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  by  placing  them  under  the  special 
protection  of  her  whose  intercession  with  her  divine  Son  they 
knew  to  be  all-powerful.  Other  patrons  they  may  have  sought 
in  addition  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  some  one  saint  and  some 
another ;  even  to  her,  too,  they  may  have  expressed  their  de- 
votion, some  in  one  way  and  some  in  another ;  some  at  an 
earlier  period,  some  at  a  later ;  some  by  a  public  and  formal 
act,  others  only  from  immemorial  custom  and  in  the  devotions 
of  the  people  ;  but  any  how,  one  and  all  of  them  have  uniformly 
agreed  in  this,  that  she  is  what  the  Church  has  called  her,  the 
Patrona  Virgo  to  whom  all  other  patrons  are  subordinate.  And 
as  with  cities  and  kingdoms,  so  also  with  other  communities, 
both  secular  and  religious,  the  Blessed  Virgin  has  always  en- 
joyed this  same  prerogative.  The  various  religious  orders  of 
the  Church  have  each  their  several  patrons  in  the  celestial 
hierarchy  whom  they  are  accustomed  most  frequently  to  in- 
voke; but  there  is  scarcely  one  amongst  them  that  has  not 
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also  its  own  peculiar  devotion  in  honour  of  our  Blessed  Lady, 
and  some  one  of  her  festivals  which  they  are  wont  to  celebrate 
with  especial  solemnity.  There  is  one  order,  indeed,  the  Ser- 
vites,  whose  very  title  it  is  that  they  are  the  servants  of  Mary ; 
and  another,  the  Conceptionists,  who  take  their  name  from 
one  particular  mystery  of  her  life ;  but  the  rest  too,  even  though 
they  may  be  called  after  some  other  feature  in  our  holy  religion, 
yet  practically  rejoice  in  paying  the  same  homage.  The  very 
badge  and  livery  of  our  Lady  is  for  ever  associated  with  the 
names  and  traditions  of  the  Dominican  and  the  Carmelite 
orders  ;  the  founder  of  the  Redemptorists  wrote  the  Glories 
of  Mary,  and  left  it  as  a  rule  to  his  congregation,  that  they 
should  never  preach  a  retreat  or  mission  without  devoting  one 
of  the  sermons  to  her  honour  ;  and  something  of  the  same  kind 
might  be  recorded  cf  nearly  all  the  rest.  In  like  manner,  it 
was  the  practice  of  the  various  trades  and  professions,  whose 
meidbers  associated  together  in  ancient  times  for  purposes  of 
devotion  and  of  mutual  support  and  assistance  under  the  pa- 
tronage of  some  saint  peculiarly  connected  with  them,  that 
they  should  also  select  some  one  mystery  of  our  Blessed  Lady's 
life  which  they  should  specially  honour ;  so  that  in  all  their 
feasts  and  solemn  processions  they  would  not  only  carry  the 
statue  or  the  banner  of  their  own  patron  saint,  but  a  repre- 
sentation also  of  this  particular  mystery.  And  though  different 
saints  have  different  gifts  and  graces  for  which  they  are  speci- 
ally remarkable,  and  for  assistance  in  the  acquirement  of  which 
we  are  taught  to  have  recourse  both  to  their  example  and  to 
their  intercession,  the  Blessed  Virgin  always  holds  a  place 
superior  to  them  all ;  inasmuch  as  we  know  that  what  they 
have  only  partially  and  dividedly,  some  having  one  gift  or 
power  and  others  another,  she  has  more  perfectly  and  all  in 
herself.  In  plenitudine  Sanctorum  detentio  mea  (Eccl.  xxiv. 
16) ;  that  is,  as  St.  Bonaventure  explains  it,  "  I  hold  in  pleni- 
tude all  that  other  saints  have  held  in  part."*  Hence,  in  a 
long  instruction  on  11  Patrocinio  celeste,  written  in  doggrel 
rhyme,  and  to  be  found  in  many  Italian  prayer-books,  after 
reciting  the  names  and  powers  of  the  several  saints  individually, 
whether  as  patrons  of  places  or  of  persons,  as  givers  of  certain 
graces  or  as  protectors  against  certain  evils,  the  burden  of 
every  part  is  continually  repeated  in  these  words, 

"  Ma  sempre  puo  assai  di  piu 
La  Gran  Madre  di  Gesu." 

Lastly,  the  same  thing  may  be  observed  also  in  the  case  of 
private  individuals.     Not  only  is  it  the  universal  practice  in 

*  St.  Alfonso's  Glories  of  Mary,  p.  270,  ed.  Redempt. 
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houses  of  religious  women  that  each  sister  should  take  the 
name  of  Mary  in  addition  to  that  of  any  other  saint  that  may 
be  given  her ;  but  even  in  private  families,  although  the  same 
thing  is  not  literally  done  in  the  same  way,  the  principle  is 
very  distinctly  recognised :  in  some  Catholic  countries,  in  Italy 
and  Spain  for  example,  parents  give  their  daughters  names 
taken  from  the  principal  festivals  of  our  Lady,  such  as  Con- 
cetta,  Annunziata,  Assunta,  &c. ;  and  in  the  latter  country 
we  have  been  told  that  it  is  a  very  common  practice  in  devout 
families  to  dedicate,  as  it  were,  each  daughter  in  succession  to 
some  mystery  in  our  Lady's  life,  or  to  some  eminent  virtue  in 
her  character,  or  to  some  title  whereby  she  is  commonly  ad- 
dressed, as  for  instance,  del  Rosario,  de  las  Mercedes,  del  Car- 
mel,  de  la  Concepcion  (or  Pura,  as  this  title  is  usually  abbre- 
viated in  practice),  de  la  Consolacion,  de  la  Assumcion,  de  los 
Dolores,  and  the  like. 


TESTIMONIES  OF  SAINTS  REGARDING  RELIGION, 
IN  ENGLAND. 

"  THERE  is  an  answer  to  every  argument,  but  we  must  save 
our  souls  notwithstanding,"  was  the  observation  with  which  an 
American  priest,  now  a  bishop,  concluded  some  few  years  ago 
a  long  and  desultory,  and  apparently  fruitless  controversy  with 
an  Irish  gentleman,  now  a  Catholic.  And  there  are  few  persons 
who  have  ever  had  any  experience  in  arguing  with  Protestants 
to  whom  the  same  thought  must  not  have  frequently  occurred. 
Controversial  arguments,  whether  from  reason  or  history, 
never  will  rest  without  an  answer  sufficiently  convincing  to 
certain  minds ;  for  reasons  appear  very  different  to  different 
persons,  and  even  the  best-attested  facts  are  subject  to  dispute. 
But  there  is  another  kind  of  testimony,  that  of" faith  ;  such  as 
that  of  the  child  who  converted  the  heathen  philosopher  by 
simply  reciting  her  creed.  When  such  testimony  manifestly 
arises  from  the  deepest  interior  conviction  ;  when  it  has  its 
roots  in  the  most  overflowing  charity,  and  is  accompanied  with 
personal  sacrifices ;  when  it  is  the  communications  of  the  soul 
with  God  Himself, — then  to  such  testimony  there  is  no  answer, 
except  to  call  it  misdirected  zeal.  With  this  view,  the  fol- 
lowing collection  has  been  made  of  instances  of  the  recognition 
which,  since  the  time  when  the  Catholic  faith  ceased  to  be  the 
one  faith  of  the  English  people,  the  saints  of  other  lands  have 
given  to  the  remnant  of  the  faithful  in  this  country,  the  sym- 
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patliy  felt  in  their  sufferings,  the  active  chanty  exhibited 
towards  them  in  various  ways,  and  the  prayers  that  have  been 
offered  for  the  return  of  the  nation  to  its  ancient  faith.  And 
not  with  this  view  only,  but  because  to  Catholics  also  it  must 
needs  be  a  subject  of  very  deep  interest,  to  observe  how  many 
and  what  eminent  saints  have  expressed  their  lively  concern  in 
the  affairs  of  this  country  ;  if  for  no  other  reason,  yet  at  least 
for  this,  the  confidence  which  it  gives  us  that  we  have  their 
intercessions  still  continued.  Moreover,  since  attempts  are 
being  made  to  mutilate  the  writings  of  some  of  these  and  other 
saints,  for  the  use  of  persons  who  are  without  the  fold,  under 
the  plea  that  now  in  another  life  the  saints  would  regard  these 
controversies  in  a  different  light,  it  will  not  be  out  of  place  to 
put  together  in  a  collected  form  such  testimony  as  they  may 
happen  to  have  given  during  their  lives. 

When  we  find  it  once  formed  the  ardent  desire  of  an  aged 
saint,  after  a  life  exhausted  by  episcopal  labours  of  most  won- 
derful zeal  and  charity,  to  spend  his  last  days  in  an  attempt  to 
win  back  this  country  to  its  ancient  faith  ;  when  two  others, 
amongst  the  most  eminent  that  have  adorned  these  later  times, 
and  both  of  whom  had  evinced  their  readiness  to  shed  their 
blood  for  the  faith,  gave  most  singular  evidence  of  their  affec- 
tion for  English  students  about  to  enter  upon  the  duties  of 
missionaries  in  their  native  land,  and  sought  to  impart  to  them 
some  spark  of  that  charity  which  burned  in  their  own  bosoms; 
when  others  again,  speaking  in  their  prayers  to  God  Himself, 
and  having  no  witness  but  Him  of  the  workings  of  their  hearts, 
have  lamented  with  tears  over  the  unhappy  state  of  this  country, 
and  have  poured  forth  earnest  and  persevering  supplications  to 
Him  to  have  mercy  on  it,  and  restore  it  to  His  grace  and 
favour, — we  gain  a  testimony  to  the  Catholic  Church  in  Eng- 
land far  surpassing  both  in  interest  and  importance  the  work, 
however  admirable,  of  any  merely  learned  and  skilful  contro- 
versialist. 

These  testimonies  may  be  conveniently  arranged  in  four 
classes : — 

1.  Sympathy  with  the  Catholics  of  England. 

2.  Active  efforts  for  its  conversion. 

3.  Saints  who  have  prayed  for  its  conversion. 

4.  Estimation  of  our  English  martyrs. 

Under  the  first  of  these  classes  we  will  quote  the  following 
from  a  letter  of  St.  Ignatius  Loyola,  addressed  to  Cardinal 
Pole,  and  dated  from  Rome,  the  24th  of  January,  1555: — 

"  From  your  most  rev.  lordship's  letter,  dated  at  Brussels, 
Nov.  llth,  on  your  way  to  England,  I  understood  the  good 
hope  which  our  Lord  God  was  already  giving  you  of  bringing 
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back  that  kingdom  to  the  unity  of  the  Catholic  Church.  And 
not  long,  afterwards  it  was  known  through  the  whole  city,  that 
this  hope  had  been  turned  into  reality,  with  so  little  delay 
that  it  must  be  manifest  to  all  that  it  was  entirely  His  work, 
who,  without  time,  completes  whatever  pleases  His  divine 
and  most  perfect  will.  Indeed,  tidings  must  long  since  have 
reached  your  most  rev.  lordship  of  the  great  comfort  and  spi- 
ritual joy  which  the  Holy  See  has  experienced  for  this  sin- 
gular blessing.  And  how  much  consolation  this  little  society 
[of  the  Jesuits]  has  drawn,  and  daily  draws  therefrom,  I  know 
not  in  what  words  to  express.  This,  however,  I  may  say,  that 
it  was  an  amazing  solace  to  us  to  know  that  the  Divine  Wisdom 
had  delivered  this  great  work  to  your  care  and  diligence  to 
complete  ;  protecting  her  most  serene  majesty  the  queen,  toge- 
ther with  the  king,  within  the  kingdom,  and  your  most  rev. 
lordship  without,  that  you  may  overcome  all  obstacles,  and 
co-operate  with  such  great  grace  as  is  needed  in  bringing 
back  such  a  kingdom.  And  since  I  am  well  aware  of  the 
charity  with  which  your  most  rev.  lordship  embraces  this 
little  society  of  ours,  and  even  amidst  affairs  of  the  highest 
moment  cherishes  the  remembrance  of  us  and  desires  to  hear 
how  our  circumstances  stand,  we  have  to  inform  you  that, 
both  in  the  professed  house  and  in  the  Roman  and  German 
colleges,  all  things  are  making  good  progress.  Besides  sixty 
in  the  professed  house,  there  are  more  than  seventy  in  the 
college,  all  engaged  on  science,  excluding  the  branches  of  law 
and  medicine;  and  with  great  fruit  both  to  our  own  subjects, 
as  also  to  those  students  who  come  from  without  the  college, 
of  whom  there  are  above  five  hundred.  The  students  in  the 
German  college  are  making  very  good  progress  both  in  good- 
ness and  in  learning  ;  and  we  hope  that  the  Divine  Goodness 
may  be  preparing  amongst  them  signal  instruments  for  His 
service,  and  for  the  spiritual  help  of  those  countries.  There 
is  also  an  English  student  with  them  of  good  disposition  and 
capacity  ;  and  in  our  own  college  a  very  promising  Irishman. 
If  your  most  rev.  lordship  should  think  it  would  be  well  to 
send  some  subjects  here  to  either  college,  young  men  having 
a  good  natural  capacity  for  letters,  I  hope  they  might  return 
in  a  short  time  with  great  improvement,  both  in  their  life  and 
learning,  and  with  the  highest  veneration  for  the  Holy  See. 
For  we  take  the  greatest  pains  to  instil  into  them  whatever  is 
good  and  holy  in  this  city,  and  that  whatever  is  of  a  contrary 
tendency  should  not  have  any  bad  effect.  Your  most  rev.  lord- 
ship will  consider  the  whole  matter  more  carefully;  we  thought 
it  our  duty  to  offer  what  has  been  suggested  to  our  mind  by  that 
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desire  which  the  supreme  charity  of  God  has  imparted  to  us, 
of  serving  the  souls  of  those  kingdoms  with  all  the  power 
of  our  life,  however  little." 

Another  eminent  saint  of  the  same  period  was  St.  Charles 
Borromeo,  who  always  received  those  who  were  exiled  from 
England  on  account  of  their  faith  with  the  greatest  kindness. 
His  vicar-general,  in  the  year  1568,  was  Thomas  Goldwell, 
the  Bishop  of  St.  Asaph;  another  of  his  vicars  was  Owen 
Lewis,  who  remained  in  his  family  up  to  the  time  of  the  saint's 
death,  at  which  he  was  present.  His  ordinary  confessor  too 
was  another  Welshman,  Griffith  Roberts,  whom  he  made  canon 
and  theologian  of  his  cathedral.  "  St.  Charles  was  accus- 
tomed," says  his  biographer,*  u  to  have  continually  in  his  house 
a^number  of  strangers  and  poor  pilgrims,  both  laymen  and  eccle- 
siastics, who  were  drawn  by  the  fame  of  his  charity  from  all 
parts,  especially  from  England,  Scotland,  Flanders,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  beyond  the  Alps.  Many  of  these  strangers 
were  on  their  road  to  Rome  to  enter  the  colleges  which  Gre- 
gory XIII.  had  founded  for  English  and  German  students. 
The  saint  shewed  a  particular  affection  for  those  who  returned 
from  these  colleges,  and  animated  them  to  labour  courageously 
for  the  maintenance  of  the  faith  in  their  several  countries, 
giving  them  money  for  their  journey  if  they  needed  it,  and 
very  useful  advice  for  the  work  of  saving  souls,  on  which  they 
were  about  to  enter." 

It  was  thus  that  he  received  Fathers  Parsons  and  Campian 
on  their  way  to  England.  The  party  were  twelve  in  number, 
consisting  of  the  two  Jesuits  and  Ralph  Emerson,  a  lay  brother ; 
three  priests  of  the  English  College,  Ralph  Sherwin,  Luke 
Kirby,  and  Edward  Rishton;  two  laymen,  Thomas  Briscoe 
and  John  Paschal ;  and  four  priests  of  the  old  Saxon  hospital. 
At  Bologna  they  were  received  with  great  kindness  by  Car- 
dinal Paleotto,  to  whom  as  well  as  to  St.  Charles  they  presented 
letters  from  P.  Agazzari,  rector  of  the  English  College.  At 
Milan  St.  Charles  detained  them  at  his  own  residence  for 
a  week,  not  only  for  the  sake  of  refreshing  the  travellers 
on  their  journey,  but  also  because  he  found  so  much  pleasure 
and  comfort  in  their  conversation.  All  his  discourse  with 
them  was  about  the  affairs  of  England, — the  fervour  of  the 
Catholics  there,  the  persecutions  they  were  suffering,  zeal  for 
souls,  imprisonments,  torments,  martyrdoms,  and  the  like; 
and  he  animated  them  with  words  of  a  burning  zeal  to  courage 
and  constancy  in  their  perilous  undertaking.  On  one  occasion 
he  insisted  on  hearing  F.  Sherwin  preach  to  his  household, 
*  Giussano,  Vita  di  S.  Carlo,  vol.  i,  lib.  2,  c.  2  and  3 ;  voL  ii.  lib.  8,  c.  23  and  26. 
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and  was  much  pleased  with  the  spirit  which  he  displayed. 
Father  Campian,  however,  was  the  one  who  seemed  to  attract 
his  special  admiration,  both  for  his  spirit  and  the  sweetness 
which  was  so  peculiar  to  him,  and  for  his  eloquence ;  and 
he  would  not  suffer  a  day  to  pass  during  their  stay  without 
hearing  him  again.  At  last,  on  taking  leave,  when  they  were 
all  on  their  knees  before  him,  he  gave  them  his  blessing, 
praying  for  them  a  happy  success  in  their  arduous  enterprise, 
and  addressing  to  them  a  few  last  words  of  consolation  and 
encouragement,  inflamed  with  apostolic  zeal.  In  his  letter  to 
Father  Agazzari  after  their  departure,  he  assured  him  that  his 
palace  would  always  be  open  to  any  of  the  English  students 
passing  through  Milan.* 

The  deep  interest  and  affection  for  England  which  was  felt 
by  St.  Philip  Neri,  the  Apostle  of  Rome,  is  sufficiently  known 
to  all  our  readers.  Father  Christopher  Greene,  S.J.,  in  the 
years  1650  and  1666  made  diligent  inquiries  among  the  ancient 
Oratorian  fathers  at  Chiesa  Nuova  and  S.  Girolamo  in  Rome, 
concerning  certain  traditions  connected  with  this  saint,  viz. 
that  he  always  expressed  great  pleasure  at  seeing  the  scholars 
of  the  English  College  ;  that  he  often  stopped  to  salute  them, 
and  give  them  proofs  of  his  affection  ;  that  it  was  observed  that 
the  scholars  whom  he  embraced  with  particular  joy  in  his 
countenance  were  afterwards  martyrs  or  illustrious  confessors 
of  the  faith  ;  that  it  was  customary,  before  the  scholars  left  for 
the  English  mission,  to  have  this  holy  man's  blessing;  that  one 
was  known  to  have  refused  going,  out  of  some  contempt  to  the 
aged  saint,  but  that  he  had  not  been  long  in  England  before 
he  shamefully  apostatised.  F.  C.  Greene  found  these  tra- 
ditions to  be  very  satisfactorily  authorised.  They  are  alluded 
to  in  a  poem  written  in  1617  by  Hieronymus  Caliarius,  of  the 
congregation  of  St.  Philip  : 

"  Designat  digito,  quos  laurea  debet  in  Anglis 
Nerius  insignes  reddere  martyrii. 
Eventus  docuit,  quid  signa  haec  tanta  notarent,"  &c.  &c.-| 

The  next  saint  upon  our  list  wa*s  a  contemporary,  one  may 
almost  say,  of  those  who  have  been  mentioned  before,  but  he 
belonged  to  another  country ;  we  allude  to  that  great  apostle 
of  charity,  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  We  shall  have  occasion  to 
speak  of  his  zealous  labours  for  the  faith  in  these  islands  at 
greater  length  under  another  branch  of  our  subject ;  we  must 
not,  however,  omit  to  mention  in  this  place  his  charity  to- 
wards several  Irish  priests  who  had  been  driven  from  their  own 

*  Tanner,  Societas  Jesu,  in  life  of  F.  Parsons ;  Barfcoli,  L'Jnghil:erra,  c.  6  ; 
F.  Campian's  Letter  to  the  General,  in  More's  Hist,  of  Eng.  Province, 
t  Oliver's  Biography  of  English  Jesuits,  p.  106. 
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country  on  account  of  their  religion,  and  had  taken  refuge 
in  France. 

He  not  only  procured  for  them  the  alms  of  charitable 
persons  among  his  acquaintance,  but  also  bestowed  on  them  a 
large  share  of  those  of  his  own  house.  He  maintained  during 
several  years  in  Paris  a  poor  blind  Irish  priest,  with  a  boy 
to  guide  him,  partly  by  his  own  resources,  partly  by  his  recom- 
mendations of  him  to  others.  And,  besides  the  money  he 
gave  or  procured  for  him,  he  gave  him  and  his  boy  their  dinner 
every  time  they  came  to  St.  Lazare,  which  was  pretty  often. 
Moreover,  seeing  in  Paris  several  Irish  ecclesiastics  who  were 
going  through  their  studies,  but  who  had  no  means  of  sup- 
porting themselves  during  their  course,  he  sent  them  into  other 
provinces,  giving  them  addresses  to  his  friends,  that  they  might 
be  enabled  to  study  at  less  cost,  and  defraying  also  the  ex- 
penses of  their  journey  to  these  places.  Nor  were  his  charit- 
able efforts  for  our  persecuted  fellow-countrymen  confined  to 
ecclesiastics  only.  He  sent  both  money  and  one  of  the  priests 
of  his  congregation,  an  Irishman  by  birth,  to  console  and  in- 
struct a  large  number  of  Irish  Catholics  of  the  poorer  classes 
whom  he  saw  banished  from  their  homes  for  their  faith,  and 
now  reduced  to  great  misery  in  Paris.* 

To  these  we  may  add  yet  two  other  names,  not  indeed  of 
canonised  saints,  yet  certainly  of  eminent  servants  of  God, 
whose  memories  it  is  grateful  to  us  to  have  associated  in  the 
way  of  sympathy  and  charity  with  the  sufferings  of  our  fore- 
fathers in  the  faith.  The  first  of  these  was  Monsieur  de  Renty, 
who  lived  in  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who, 
his  biographer  tells  us,  was  the  first  who  thought  upon  and  mo- 
tioned some  relief  for  poor  English  Catholics  driven  by  perse- 
cution out  of  their  country,  engaging  persons  cf  quality  in  the 
purchasing  of  lands  for  their  subsistence ;  and  having  brought 
the  work  to  perfection,  himself  undertook  the  charge  of  distri- 
buting a  portion  of  this  charity,  which  he  performed  monthly, 
going  to  them  afoot,  and  commonly  alone,  having  made  choice 
of  the  most  distant  quarters  of  the  town,  where  entering  their 
chamber,  he  saluted  them  with  tenderness  and  compassion, 
and  afterwards  in  a  very  civil  and  respectful  way  gave  them 
their  allowance  wrapt  up  in  paper  privately.  One  day,  on  his 
return  from  this  employment,  he  spake  to  a  friend  in  this 
manner :  "  Certainly  these  are  good  Christians,  who  have  left 
all  for  God.  While  we  are  living  in  plenty,  they  content 
themselves  with  two  crowns  a  month,  after  having  parted  with 
thousands  for  their  conscience,  and  still  endure  with  patience 
such  considerable  losses.  Ah,  sir,  Christianity  consists  not  in 
words  or  shows,  but  in  deeds." 

*  Vie  de  St.  Vincent,  pp,  272,  289. 
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The  other  person  to  whom  we  alluded  was  Pere  Henri 
Boudon,  who  lived  about  the  same  time,  and  of  whom  it  is 
recorded  that  his  spirit  of  patience  and  of  joy  under  sufferings 
was  often  sustained  by  the  edifying  example  of  English 
Catholics.  "  A  gentleman  who  came  from  England,"  we  are 
told,  "  related  to  him  at  Paris  the  story  of  a  person  of  rank  in 
that  country  who  had  been  despoiled  of  all  his  property  for 
being  a  Catholic,  and  had  his  family  mansion  given  to  another, 
who  was  a  good  Protestant ;  that  seeing  himself  left  without 
resource,  he  had  begged  his  successor  to  give  him  a  lodging  in 
a  little  corner  of  the  house  once  his  own,  which  had  been 
granted  him;  that  reduced  to  a  wretched  hole  for  his  only 
dwelling,  and  black  bread  for  his  only  food,  he  enjoyed  a  pro- 
found peace,  while  he  saw  people  who  were  nothing  to  him 
making  great  cheer  every  day  at  his  expense,  and  occupying 
a  sumptuous  mansion  which  had  been  built  by  him,  being  all 
the  time  himself  forced  to  lie  in  filth  and  to  live  in  misery.  I 
have  seen,"  said  the  stranger,  "  I  have  seen  this  worthy  con- 
fessor of  the  faith.  He  received  me  with  much  charity.  He 
would  even  entertain  me,  though  bread  and  water  was  the  only 
dish  of  the  feast  which  he  made  me,  and  he  could  do  no  more. 
What  delighted  me  was,  that  he  assured  me  he  had  never 
before  been  so  happy  or  contented."* 


MADELEINE,  THE  ROSI^RE. 

CHAPTER    X. 

WE  must  now  take  the  reader  with  us  to  Nogent,  the  day 
Madeleine's  flight  was  discovered,  which  did  not  take  place, 
however,  for  hours  ;  not,  indeed,  before  she  had  been  received 
at  the  auberge  of  Madame  Leon.  Madame  Bertrand  had 
crept  to  her  room,  the  curtains  of  which  were  closed,  conse- 
quently a  partially  veiled  light  filled  the  place.  Seeing  the 
bed  to  all  appearance  with  some  one  in  it,  she  withdrew,  ima- 
gining that  a  heavy  sleep  had  fallen  on  the  sorrowing  girl. 
At  noon  Louise  came  ;  whatever  her  own  affliction,  she  could 
not  leave  her  beloved  Madeleine  uncomforted  .by  her  pre- 
sence. She  at  once  guessed  that  more  than  ordinary  sleep  had 
overcome  the  girl ;  she  crept,  however,  softly  into  the  room, 
then  approached  the  bed.  A  loud  cry  announced  the  truth. 

*  Collet's  Life  of  Boudon,  lib.  ii. 
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Consternation  filled  the  breasts  of  all;  even  the  letter  she  had 
left  failed  in  assuaging  it.  In  all  directions  messengers  were 
despatched  on  the  vain  search ;  it  was  only  when  every  other 
chance  had  failed,  that  the  police  was  applied  to ;  but  after 
two  days'  most  anxious  and  indefatigable  inquiry,  all  that 
could  be  ascertained  was,  that  a  market-gardener  had  given 
her  a  lift  to  Paris;  there  she  was  lost,  for  in  no  place  more 
than  this  are  there  houses  where  persons  may  lie  concealed  in 
defiance  of  the  police,  and  Madeleine  by  strange  chance  met 
with  one  of  these :  where  no  passport  is  sent  to  the  pre- 
fecture, the  residence  of  a  person  is  not  easily  discovered 
where  dozens  reside  in  one  house,  and,  generally  speaking, 
no  one  knows  who  his  neighbour  is.  To  add  to  all  their 
trouble,  the  gendarmes  were,  as  it  is  known,  sent  to  bring 
Alexis  a  prisoner  to  Nogent  as  a  felon.  Loud  were  Mdlle 
Lagune's  exclamations  and  prophecies  against  poor  Made- 
leine, who  had  innocently  wrought  this  ill. 

In  the  midst  of  all  this  consternation,  to  the  surprise  of 
every  one,  one  day  Alexis  walked  into  his  aunt's  house  free 
and  unshackled,  dressed  in  coloured  clothes,  no  uniform  on 
his  back,  or  gendarme  to  escort  him  !  True,  he  was  pale  and 
thin,  but  in  high  spirits,  and  not  a  little  amazed  at  the  effect 
his  arrival  produced  upon  all  there  assembled. 

"  Fly,  wretch,  disgrace  to  your  name  !"  shrieked  his  aunt, 
waving  him  back,  "  brought  up  as  you  have  been,  to  become 
a  thief,  a  felon  !  " 

Alexis  stood  aghast ;  he  thought  sudden  madness  had 
seized  upon  her.  Alarmed  at  the  cry,  Louise  hastily  entered ; 
in  an  instant  she  was  round  her  dear  brother's  neck. 

"  Oh,  Alexis  !  "  she  cried,  "  why  have  you  come  ?  Why 
have  you  brought  this  grief  upon  us  all  ?  Fly,  my  brother, 
and  do  not  add  to  our  sorrow  by  letting  us  see  you  in  the 
hands  of  justice  !  " 

'•'Are  you  all  mad?  you  too?"  he  exclaimed,  pushing 
back  Louise,  and  gazing  from  one  to  the  other ;  "  what  have 
I  done  ?  I  came  to  rejoice  you  all,  I  hoped,  by  my  return 
free,  and  this  is  my  reception." 

A  few  hurried  words  explained  all;  at  the  recital  he 
turned  ghastly  pale. 

"  Madeleine  !  "  he  ejaculated,  "  Madeleine,  she  must  have 
had  a  vision,  or  be  a  sleep-walker:  I  can  bring  proof,  con- 
vincing proof,  that  for  a  week  I  never  quitted  my  bed  from 
fever,  neither  have  I  been  a  day  absent  from  my  regiment,  or 
superior's  presence  ;  for  myself,  I  have  nothing  to  fear,  I  can 
clear  all  suspicion  away;  but  Madeleine,  she  must  be  mad!" 
and  he  made  a  step  towards  the  door. 
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It  would  be  impossible  to  paint  Louise's  joy  at  the  assur- 
ance of  her  brother's  innocence ;  but  Mdlle  Lagune,  unfortu- 
nately, like  too  many  women,  adored  the  horrible  and  ex- 
citing; she  would  not  be  happy  or  consoled. 

"How  then  are  you  free?"  she  cried,  placing  herself  be- 
fore the  door  to  prevent  his  egress  ;  "  where  did  you  honestly 
obtain  the  money  for  a  substitute  ?" 

"  The  substitute,"  he  replied,  and  his  voice  trembled  with 
emotion,  "  I  never  can  repay ;  it  is  an  act  of  the  purest 
friendship.  Louis  Debrets  and  I  were,  as  you  know,  as  bro- 
thers from  childhood;  then,  unhappily,  we  both  loved  the 
same  person ;  and  this  friend,  this  true  brother,  let  other 
thoughts  sway  him  but  for  a  day  when  I  was  drawn  for  the 
conscription  ;  he  wrote  a  letter  which  followed  me,  saying  he 
could  not  bear  to  see  Madeleine's  sorrow,  that  he  should  like 
to  serve ;  and,  finally,  seeing  other  hopes  of  succour  fail,  I 
accepted  ;  and  the  day  Madeleine  was  crowned  Rosiere,  he  but 
waited  to  give  her  her  bouquet  at  her  own  door,  and  then  he 
quitted  all  for  her  sake  and  mine:  he  is  my  substitute !  " 

A  murmur  of  applause  burst  from  all  assembled  in  the 
Auberge.  Louise  was  weeping  in  Alexis's  arms. 

"  Well,  settle  your  affairs  amongst  you,"  cried  Mdlle 
Lagune,  stepping  aside;  "but  I  don't  see  it  clear  yet;  who 
stole  the  40/.  I  should  like  to  know?"  She  would  almost 
have  preferred  her  nephew's  guilt  to  any  thing  terminating 
happily.  "  And  don't  think,"  she  continued,  "  that  you 
shall  ever  marry  that  bad  one !  She's  off,  that's  one  comfort !" 

The  worst  had  to  be  told  to  poor  Alexis,  Madeleine's 
horror  and  flight.  He  was  like  a  madman  in  the  dread  of  the 
evil  which  would  inevitably  accrue  to  her.  The  gendarmes 
despatched  to  arrest  Alexis  returned  after  two  days  with  most 
convincing  proof  that  he  had  never  been  absent  an  hour  with- 
out leave,  and  at  the  moment  in  which  he  was  accused  of 
visiting  Madeleine  was  confined  to  his  bed,  recovering  from  a 
severe  attack  of  fever.  Great  were  the  rejoicings  at  his  inno- 
cence ;  then  arose  the  question  about  Madeleine's  perfect 
sanity,  until  the  bouquet  left  in  her  room  was  named,  and  the 
marks  of  the  ladder  beneath  her  window  remembered  :  these 
threw  the  affair  as  much  as  ever  in  the  dark.  Poor  Alexis  left 
others  to  unravel  the  thread  of  this  most  strange  mystery ;  he 
started  for  Paris  to  search  every  corner,  if  necessary,  of  that 

huge  hiding-place,  for  Madeleine. 

****** 

The  morning  after  Pierre  Frison's  visit  at  Fremont's,  the 
latter  sat  at  breakfast  with  Madeleine  ;  he  seemed  embarrassed, 
uneasy,  as  though  desirous  of  broaching  some  difficult  subject. 
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Taking  her  hand,  and  looking  earnestly  at  her,  he  at  last  com- 
menced. "  Justine,"  he  said,  "  it  is  time  I  should  speak  to 
you  on  a  subject  generally  agreeable  to  young  ladies — mar- 
riage ;  tell  me,  among  the  many  visiting  here  at  different 
times,  have  you  seen  none  likely  to  make  an  impression  on 
your  heart  ?  speak  candidly  to  me  as  a  friend,  not  a  father." 
And  he  pressed  her  hand  tenderly,  while  his  eyes  never  quitted 
her  face. 

She  coloured  deeply.  f(  Oh,  father,"  she  answered,  "  do 
not  speak  to  me  on  so  painful  a  subject  as  this  must  ever  be ; 
you  know  all  my  history ;  having  lost  Alexis,  I  never  could 
marry  another." 

"  Pooh  !  nonsense,  child !  you  cannot  be  serious ;  he  was  a 
common  thief,  a  burglar,  you  know ;  you  could  never  dream 
of  him  again." 

"  I  know  that,  father ;  but  he  did  it  for  me ;  he  was  led 
into  the  act,  not  thinking  of  all  the  error  of  it ;  but  though  I 
may  not  be  his  wife,  I  need  not  marry  another." 

"  Then  no  one  visiting  here  pleases  you  ?" 

"  No  one,  indeed." 

"  Do  you  know  I  imagined,  girls  are  such  odd  creatures, 
that  you  had  taken  a  sudden  fancy  last  night  for  Pierre 
Frison."  And  he  looked  intensely  at  her. 

"  Oh,  no,  father;  not  as  you  mean  ;"  and  she  smiled  :  "but 
I  did  take  a  fancy  to  him ;  I  should  like  to  see  him  often :  he 
reminded  me  of  the  country,  and " 

"  There,  utter  the  word  *  home ;'  I  cannot  feel  offended ; 
I  know  early  habits  are  the  strongest.  But  to  return  to  this 
Pierre  ;  such  a  man  would  be  too  old  for  you,  would  he 
not?" 

"  Oh,  age  would  never  be  an  objection,  if  I  could  love ; 
but  he  is  not  old ;  you  are  not  old,  are  you  ?" 

"  Well,  Justine,"  and  his  eye  lightened,  "  I  am  glad  you 
think  so ;  for  I  am  jealous  of  your  love,  and  would  not  lose  it. 
Look  here,  my  Justine,  I  hope  soon  to  be  in  a  position  to 
leave  France ;  we  will  go  to  Italy,  away  from  all,  and  live  quietly 
for  one  another;  should  you  like  that,  dearest?"  And  he 
fondly  kissed  her  hand.  She  blushed  deeply ;  why,  she  could 
not  define ;  it  was  a  painful  feeling. 

"  I  like  France,"  she  replied,  "  and  you  have  promised 
soon  to  make  peace  for  me  with  my  kind  benefactors  and 
dear  Louise;  t  should  like  to  live  near  them." 

"  And  see  this  Alexis  ?"  he  exclaimed,  crimsoning  with 
anger. 

"  Poor  Alexis,"  she  uttered  in  tears,  "  Heaven  knows 
where  he  may  be !" 
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"  At  the  galleys,  probably ;  a  thief !  No,  Justine ;  if  I 
give  up  all  society  for  you,  you  must  do  the  like  for  me ;  we 
will  go,  darling,  away  from  all ;  at  all  events,  for  awhile ;  you 
know  not,  child,  how  I  love  you." 

Again  she  trembled,  scarce  knowing  wherefore ;  it  was  a 
feeling  of  ungovernable  fear.  "  If  we  leave  France,"  she  said 
at  last,  anxious  to  turn  the  current  of  his  thoughts,  which 
alarmed  her,  though  unconscious  of  their  exact  purport,  "  may 
I  then  go  to  church  as  I  ever  used  to  do,  and  not  live  as  I 
am  now  living  ?  Oh,  dear  father,  let  me  go  now  !  You  cannot 
tell  how  lonely  it  makes  me  feel,  this  privation ;  for  I  cannot 
understand  your  dislike  to  it ;  and  the  thing  we  are  at  a  loss 
to  comprehend  alarms  and  pains." 

"  Why,  Justine,  too  much  devotion  unfits  a  girl  for  all 
the  duties  of  society,  and  the  pleasures  of  her  age." 

"  Oh,  no,  dear  father ;  no  one  was  so  happy,  so  lively  as  I 
was  at  Nogent ;  for  my  heart  had  nothing  to  desire  ;  I  was  in 
peace  and  love  with  Heaven  and  man." 

"  I  dare  say  what  you  say  is  very  pretty  ;  but  I  will  have 
no  priestly  influence  in  my  house — spies  and  traitors !" 

"  Hush,  dear  father!"  she  cried,  putting  her  hand  on  his 
mouth  ;  "  you  are  not  just  or  truthful.  Oh,  our  dear  cure  was 
the  godsend  to  all,  rich  or  poor ;  his  steps  brought  comfort,  as 
the  spring  flowers  !" 

"  Little  enthusiast !"  he  cried,  catching  her  in  his  arms : 
"  there,  embrace  your  father,  and  look  your  best  to-night.  I 
expect  many  friends,  but  only  keep  your  smiles  for  me.  And 
apropos,  I  have  given  orders  you  should  always  be  denied  to 
this  Pierre  Frison ;  he  is  a  presuming,  low  man,  and  unfit  for 
your  society." 

So  saying  he  quitted  the  room,  and  she  fell  into  a  train  of 
deep  thought.  Why  should  her  father  forbid  her  all  exercise 
of  her  religion  ?  why  place  spies  over  her,  as  he  had  done  in 
all  the  servants  ?  and  why  forbid  her  writing  to  tell  Madame 
Bertrand  where  she  was  ?  To  send  unknown  to  him  was  im- 
possible ;  she  never  stirred  out  alone  ;  and  once  having  asked  a 
servant  to  post  a  letter,  her  father  was  informed  of  her  request, 
and  a  stricter  guard  placed  over  her  actions,  because  she  had 
candidly  told  him  recently,  on  his  refusal  to  allow  her  to  write 
to  her  friends,  that  if  she  could  she  should  do  so. 

Some  days  passed,  and  Pierre  Frison  had  more  than  once 
been  sent  from  the  door.  Madame  Leon  ventured  too  ;  but  her 
success  was  not  greater ;  though  politely  received,  she  was  told 
•"  Mademoiselle  was  from  home  with  Monsieur,  and  would  not 
return  all  day." 

"  Pierre,"  she  said  that  evening,  "  you  must  endeavour  to 
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see  that  girl ;  I  have  strange  misgivings  about  her.  I  wish  I 
had  not  sworn  so  solemnly  to  keep  something  secret,  which 
Gilles  asked  me  to  do ;  but  look,  Pierre,  there  was  a  time  an 
oath  broken,  or  any  thing  else,  would  not  have  startled  me ; 
but  that  girl  bewitched  me  while  she  was  staying  here.  I 
should  never  rest  if  harm  came  to  Justine." 

"  I  will  see  her  somehow,"  answered  Pierre  ;  "  but  what  do 
you  fear  so  much  ?  Gilles  will  protect  her ;  he  is  her  father." 

"  That's  just  it,  Pierre :  do  you  know,  I  sometimes  doubt 
that;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  why." 

"  Then  I  will  see  the  petite  to-day,  if  I  storm  the  house," 
he  cried,  rising  with  a  deep  glow  over  his  cheek.  "  A  revoir, 
la  mere  ;  you  shall  see  me  to-night." 

When  people  arrange  things,  as  they  think,  cleverly  and 
most  securely,  supposing  it  to  be  for  the  concealment  of  some 
evil  action,  the  devil  gives  them  extraordinary  powers ;  but 
then  these  powers,  like  all  emanating  from  him,  are  bad,  moth- 
eaten  garments,  and  through  some  tiny  hole  salvation  creeps 
in  to  the  good,  confusion  to  the  bad. 

Gilles  Fremont's  pavilion  required  a  little  repairing;  one 
of  the  garden-walls  was  crumbling  down.  A  high  wind  dis- 
placed several  of  the  bricks,  more  were  falling,  and  an  aperture 
was  made ;  to  a  man  dreading  intrusive  visits  from  police,  no- 
thing must  be  lost  sight  of.  For  his  security  a  mason  was 
sent  by  the  landlord,  and  by  a  strange  coincidence,  (but  all 
these  strange  coincidences  are  the  inscrutable  tools  of  Pro- 
vidence,) Jacques,  the  mason  who  directed  Madeleine  Au  bon 
Enfant,  came  with  mortar  and  hod  to  repair  the  mischief.  He 
worked  cheerfully  for  some  hours,  enlivening  his  toil  by  whis- 
tle and  song. 

There  was  a  pretty  shady  walk  in  the  garden ;  thither  Ma- 
deleine was  in  the  constant  habit  of  walking.  Fremont  had 
gone  out  early;  and  so  his  child,  unquestioned,  though  not 
unwatched — that  never  was  the  case — rambled  up  and  down, 
Jacques  was  sitting  astride  on  the  wall,  singing  and  working. 
Madeleine  stopped  and  looked  up  at  the  cheerful  singer;  their 
eyes  met ;  Jacques  stood  transfixed,  a  trowel  in  one  hand,  a 
brick  in  the  other.  "  Well ! "  he  mentally  exclaimed,  "  if 
ever  I  saw  one  face  on  two  different  bodies,  that  is  the  young 
ouvriere's  on  a  fine  lady's,  the  girl  who  was  asking  for — for — 
what  was  the  name  ?  "  And  he  searched  awhile  in  his  recol- 
lections— "  Dupont — Bremont — no,  not  that" — and  he  con- 
tinued calling  upon  Memory,  who  obstinately  kept  her  tablets 
well  clutched  in  her  hand.  Again  he  looked ;  Madeleine  had 
walked  on.  "  Jacques,  my  friend,"  he  said  to  himself,  trowel- 
ling at  the  brick  which  was  too  large  for  his  purpose,  "you 
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are  mad  or  a  fool."  That  young  lady  the  poor  ouvriere  who 
sat  crying  on  the  stone !  What  an  idea  !  Your  wine  was  too 
strong  this  morning,  Jacques !  "  And  he  got  down  his  ladder 
on  the  other  side  leading  into  the  road,  to  fetch  another  hod  of 
bricks.  As  he  plodded  up  with  them,  his  head  bent  beneath 
the  load,  he  did  not  at  first  notice  the  white  dress  floating  be- 
side his  work ;  when  he  tlid  so,  the  sight  nearly  destroyed  his 
equilibrium.  He  managed,  however,  to  place  his  hod  on  the 
wall,  and  utter  "  Excuses!  "  (the  French  word  in  all  difficulty,) 
as  he  snatched  off  his  cap. 

"  Are  you  not  Jacques,  the  mason  ? "  asked  a  gentle 
voice. 

"  I  knew  it  was  the  same  face ! "  he  exclaimed,  joyously 
dropping  from  the  wall  beside  her.  "  Oh,  mademoiselle,  I 
am  so  glad  to  see  you,  and  looking  so  well.  Who  would 
have  thought  it?  and  did  you  find  the  monsieur  you  were 
looking  for  ?  Madame  at  the  auberge  would  scarcely  answer 
me  when  I  asked  her." 

"  Yes,"  she  replied,  smiling  kindly,  "  I  found  my  father, 
Gilles  Fremont." 

"That's  the  name!"  he  cried,  rejoicing;  "I  couldn't 
recollect  it.  Ah,  'twas  your  father  !  Well,  that  was  odd, 
that  a  young  lady  should  be  seeking  her  father,  not  knowing 
where  to  find  him  !  it  was  odd  !  "  Odd  it  certainly  was. 

"  And  we  are  living  here,  Jacques.  'Tis  strange  you  should 
come  to  repair  this  wall :  have  you  breakfasted  ?  Will  you 
come  in  and  have  some  ?  I  never  shall  forget  your  kindness, 
and  that  but  for  you  I  might  never  have  found  him."  Some- 
thing like  a  regret  escaped  her  heart  that  she  ever  had  done 
so ;  but  she  checked  the  thought,  and  urged  him  to  enter  the 
house  and  refresh  himself. 

"  I  remember  all  now,"  he  said,  "  and  how  you  sobbed  out 
your  name  when  I  asked  it ;  Madeleine,  is  it  not  so,  made- 
moiselle?" 

"  Yes,"  she  whispered,  looking  round  ;  "  but  hush !  some 
one  is  coining.  I  want  you,"  she  quickly  added — it  was  the 
thought  of  a  moment — "  to  post  a  letter  for  me  ;  but  be  silent. 
I  will  go  and  write  it ;  the  servant  shall  bring  you  some  re- 
freshment here,  that  will  be  better.  Good  Jacques,  I  never 
shall  forget  your  kindness  that  day." 

"  Mademoiselle  will  be  quite  sunburnt  without  her  bonnet 
or  parasol,"  said  a  servant  approaching :  this  woman  she  knew 
was  a  spy  on  her  actions,  who  was  ever  beside  her. 

"  Thank  you,"  answered  Madeleine  coldly,  "  I  am  coming 
in.  Tell  cook  to  bring  out  a  good  breakfast  and  wine  to 
this  man ;  I  owe  him  a  great  obligation." 
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"  But,  mademoiselle,"  said  she  hesitatingly,  "  monsieur 
said  the  wall  was  to  be  completed  immediately,  and  this  will 
delay  it." 

"  Do  as  I  order,"  she  replied,  annoyed  at  the  woman's  im- 
pertinence and  interruption,  "  or  I  will  do  it  myself.  Break- 
fast well,  Jacques;  I  shall  return  soon."  And  nodding  kindly, 
she  hastened  towards  the  house. 

"  You  don't  see  this  man  again,  if  I  can  prevent  it,"  said 
the  woman  to  herself;  "  master  will  blame  me  for  all.  I 
wonder  how  and  where  she  knew  him  !"  And  in  her  anxiety 
to  prevent  the  meeting,  she  removed  a  barrier  to  facilitate 
the  workings  of  Fate,  by  making  the  man  carry  his  breakfast 
over  the  wall,  and  sit  outside  to  eat  it. 


CHAPTER  XI. 

Madeleine  hastened  in  her  anxiety,  at  all  risks,  to  write  to 
Madame  Bertrand,  and  confide  the  letter  to  Jacques.  While 
she  was  thus  employed,  that  man  sat  outside  the  garden-wall 
on  a  large  stone,  as  she  had  sat  the  first  time  they  met ;  but 
unlike  her,  he  was  eating  heartily,  and  singing  as  he  did  so. 
Jacques  had  a  very  light  heart,  and  the  fair  girl's  remem- 
brance of  him  cheered  that  heart — good  thoughts  or  deeds 
dance  around  us  on  sunbeams.  As  he  ate,  sang,  and  pon- 
dered, he  was  too  much  absorbed  at  first  to  see  a  man  stand- 
ing observing  him  and  the  broken  wall  with  anxious  eyes. 
Looking  up  at  last,  he  noticed  him,  and  after  a  moment's 
hesitation  touched  his  cap  and  said, — 

"  Good  day,  Monsieur  Frison ;  we  do  not  often  see  you  at 
Au  bon  Enfant." 

"  No,"  answered  the  other ;  "  I  have  been  busy  lately 
elsewhere." 

"  Sans  facon,  will  you  boire  un  coup  ?"  he  cried,  with 
bonhomie  offering  the  glass  and  bottle. 

"  Thank  you,  no,"  was  the  reply ;  "  I  have  just  break- 
fasted ;  but  you  have  come  far  for  a  job  to-day." 

"  It  is  all  the  same  to  me,"  he  laughed ;  "  my  employer 
sent  me :  and,  look  you,  I  don't  care  how  often  I  have  such  a 
one ;  we  don't  always  have  fare  like  this  ;"  and  he  held  up  the 
carcass  of  a  turkey  ;  "and  the  oddest  adventure — listen  :"  and 
with  a  mouth  busily  employed  on  the  good  things  before  him, 
Jacques  recounted  the  whole  affair  from  first  to  last.  Frison 
literally  staggered  beneath  the  strange  history.  When  Jacques 
mentioned  the  name  she  gave  him  at  first  of  Madeleine,  he 
became  pale  to  his  very  lips.  Apparently  he  was  a  man  of 
resolute  action,  full  of  energy  ;  for  without  hesitation  he  said, 
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laying  a  hand  on  the  other's  shoulder,  "  Jacques,  you  are  a 
good  man,  and  ready  to  assist  a  girl  in  distress,  are  you  not?" 

"  I'd  be  killed  to  serve  a  woman  who  needed  my  help,"  he 
answered,  looking  up. 

"  No  one  ever  needed  it  more  than  that  girl  yonder ;  she  is 
in  the  hands  of  a  ruffian,  and  not  her  father ;  he  has  borrowed 
the  name  to  ruin  her." 

"  Tiens  /"  exclaimed  he,  starting  up.  "  Well,  if  I  didn't 
think  there  was  something  queer  in  it !  What  shall  I  do  ?" 

"  Only  run  and  fetch  a  coach  to  the  end  of  this  road,  and 
bid  the  driver  wait;  give  him  that  to  secure  him."  And  he 
flung  a  ten-sous  piece  to  the  flying  Jacques.  When  he  was 
gone,  without  hesitation  Pierre  mounted  the  ladder;  it  was  a 
quiet  road,  almost  uninhabited ;  at  all  events,  deeds  done  in 
daylight  excite  no  suspicion.  Descending  the  other  side,  with- 
out considering  a  moment  what  to  say  in  case  of  meeting  any 
one — possibly  Fremont  himself — he  walked  towards  the  house. 
Madeleine  was  in  the  drawing-room,  where  Pierre  had  before 
seen  her,  writing  her  hurried  letter ;  and  the  maid,  knowing 
her  safe  there,  was  lounging  in  the  dining-room,  from  whence 
she  could  watch  all.  She  sprang  forward  when  she  saw  Pierre 
advancing  towards  the  one  where  Madeleine  was. 

"  Monsieur,"  she  cried,  amazed  how  he  had  entered,  "  Ma- 
demoiselle is  not  within."  He  was  a  man  of  quick  wit,  and  at 
once  understood  that  Fremont  was  from  home. 

"  I  come  from  her  father  to  seek  mademoiselle,"  he  an- 
swered quickly  ;  "  I  entered  with  his  key.  Mdlle  Justine  !" 
and  he  raised  his  voice  in  summons,  "  where  are  you  ?" 

Madeleine  hastily  opened  the  door,  alarmed  at  the  voice ; 
what  could  it  mean  ?  Without  the  slightest  hesitation  she 
advanced  smiling  towards  Frison,  who  entered  the  room  with 
her,  both  followed  by  the  woman. 

"  Madeleine  Fremont,"  he  said  resolutely,  "  I  summon 
you  to  follow  me.  You  are  in  a  house  of  gamblers ;  and  the 
man  you  call  Gilles  Fremont  is  not  your  father,  neither  is  he 
Fremont." 

"  O  Heavens !"  she  exclaimed,  staggering ;  then  by  an 
impulse  of  terror  grasping  his  arm,  "  take  me  away,  Monsieur 
Frison  ;  pray  take  me  away.  My  heart  has  not  deceived  me ; 
I  dreaded  that  man." 

"  Mademoiselle,"  cried  the  woman,  endeavouring  to  detain 
her,  "  you  cannot  go  without  monsieur's  leave." 

"  Back !"  exclaimed  Frison,  shaking  her  from  Madeleine's 
arm,  "  back !  and  await  your  master  yourself,  and  tell  him 
Pierre  Frison  has  discovered  all."  And  with  one  movement 
he  drew  Madeleine  into  the  passage,  and  locked  the  door  on 
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the  other.  As  he  hurried  the  girl  away,  half  dead  with  fear, 
he  heard  the  crashing  of  glass,  the  woman  evidently  bursting 
open  the  windows  leading  into  the  garden,  which  had  been 
nailed  up  for  security ;  but  before  other  aid  could  be  called  to 
assist  her,  Pierre  and  Madeleine  were  in  the  road.  Jacques, 
not  well  comprehending  all,  but  seeing  there  had  been  danger 
to  her,  took  the  hand  she  held  out  in  gratitude  to  him  as  she 
entered  the  coach. 

"  Jacques,  we  shall  meet  to-night  at  the  Auberge ;  good 
bye,  friend,  till  then,"  said  Pierre,  as  the  door  closed. 

"  Where  to,  monsieur?"  asked  the  driver. 

"  Just  beyond  the  barriere"  answered  he ;  and  the  coach 
moved  off;  and  so  did  Jacques,  and  in  five  minutes  more  he 
was  once  again  up  on  the  wall,  singing  as  he  worked  and 
pondered.  At  the  barriere  Pierre  quitted  the  coach,  and 
turning  off  down  a  street  till  he  came  to  the  next  stand,  en- 
tered another  with  the  trembling  Madeleine,  and  bade  the  man 
drive  towards  the  Barriere  Montmartre. 

"  There  ?"  cried  she,  in  momentary  alarm. 

"  Yes,"  he  answered,  "  there  you  will  be  safe  and  pro- 
tected. You  do  not  fear  me,  ma  fillet" 

"  No,"  she  replied,  "  1  did  not  from  the  first ;  but  I  feared 
all  others." 

"  And  you  did  well,  Madeleine,"  he  said,  replying  to  the 
first  part  of  her  speech.  "  I  would  not  harm  you  for  the 
world.  /  am  Gilles  Fremont,  and  you  are  my  daughter !" 

About  three  hours  after  these  events,  Mademoiselle  Lagune 
was  startled  out  of  all  muscular  power,  and  her  blood  "  iced 
in  her  veins,"  as  she  expressed  it,  by  the  entrance  into  her 
auberge  of  one  of  the  very  men  she  so  well  remembered  to 
have  seen  just  before  the  Bertrands'  robbery.  Still  greater  was 
her  surprise  when  this  man  audaciously  inquired  if  Monsieur 
and  Madame  Bertrand  were  at  Nogent,  and  then,  without 
hesitation,  advanced  towards  their  house.  When  a  stranger 
was  announced,  Alexis,  who  sat  there,- prepared  to  go;  Pierre 
and  he  met  on  the  threshold. 

"  I  beg  pardon,  monsieur,"  said  the  new-comer,  respect- 
fully, "  but  I  think  I  see  Monsieur  Alexis  Vallette,  do  I  not  ?" 

The  other  replied  in  the  affirmative. 

"  May  I  then  solicit  your  presence  here  in  what  I  have 
to  relate  ?  it  concerns  you." 

Alexis,  amazed,  drew  back;  Pierre  advanced  towards 
Monsieur  and  Madame  Bertrand;  the  latter  had  evidently 
been  in  tears.  Alexis  had  just  returned  from  Paris,  without 
having  obtained  the  slightest  clue  to  Madeleine. 

"  May  I  inquire  your  business  ?"  asked  Monsieur  Bertrand, 
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advancing.  One  name  sufficed — Madeleine's;  it  was  a  pass- 
port to  the  anxious  attention  of  all.  We  will  not  give  Pierre 
Frison's,  or,  as  he  truthfully  called  himself,  Gilles  Fremont's 
broken  recital,  but  place  facts  before  the  reader.  When 
Gilles  deserted  his  wife,  led  away  by  gaiety  and  bad  company, 
he  hastened  on  to  Paris,  and  there  for  some  time  lived  a  life 
of  idleness,  until  the  money  he  possessed  was  quite  expended. 
With  poverty  came  other  thoughts,  of  home,  his  wife  and  child. 
Gilles  had  been  a  mechanic  by  trade ;  but  when  he  married, 
he  farmed  the  little  land  then  in  his  wife's  power.  Their 
ruin  we  have  seen.  With  some  difficulty  he  traced  his  un- 
fortunate wife  to  Nogent,  thence  to  her  early  grave.  He 
found  out  the  child  had  been  adopted,  his  own  death  rumoured; 
so  the  reckless  man  started  once  again  on  life's  journey.  Some- 
times he  worked  at  his  trade,  or  in  any  way,  to  gain  an  honest 
living;  thus  years  passed.  The  Auberge  au  bon  Enfant  had 
been  kept  by  a  man  who,  marrying  a  handsome  wife,  made  it 
of  double  purpose,  and  his  wife  the  attraction.  Workmen 
of  all  classes  assembled  by  day,  and  gamblers  and  thieves 
(though  the  terms  are  synonymous)  by  night.  There  Gilles 
came  a  mechanic,  and  left  it,  if  not  an  actual  thief,  one  not 
over-scrupulous  about  trifles,  especially  at  play.  Prior  to  his 
frequenting  the  house,  he  had  become  intimate  with  the 
person  we  have  known  as  Gilles  Fremont,  but  who  was  the 
real  Pierre  Frison,  and  this  intimacy  continued  for  some  time : 
he,  Fremont,  believing  him  wild,  thoughtless,  like  himself, 
though  infinitely  superior  in  manners  and  education,  but  an 
honest  man — that  is,  not  a  thief:  for  though  Gilles  did  not 
look  too  closely  at  trifles,  he  had  never  made  himself  amen- 
able to  the  law.  Not  so  Pierre;  and  about  a  year  before  we 
have  met  them,  to  screen  the  latter  in  an  affair  of  police, 
Gilles  lent  him  his  name  and  passport,  having  nothing  to  fear 
for  himself,  and  it  was  only  to  destroy  identity  he  did  it. 
Something  there  was  in  Gilles'  heart  ever  speaking  of  respec- 
tability and  home,  and  an  uncontrollable  feeling  induced  him 
to  go  to  Nogent  once  more ;  Pierre  accompanied  him  ;  and 
they  were  the  two  who  inquired  about  the  Bertrands  and  Ma- 
deleine, for  Pierre  knew  the  whole  of  the  other's  history. 
Pierre,  more  fortunate  than  Gilles,  saw  Madeleine,  as  he  was 
loitering  about  the  Bertrands'  with  an  idea  in  his  mind,  which 
unhappily  the  two  put  into  practice  ;  but  to  Gilles'  credit  be 
it  said,  that  the  other  induced  him  to  go  for  the  supposed 

Eurpose  of  carrying  off  the  girl,  a  sudden  desire  of  Gilles'  reck- 
?ss  and  weary  heart.     Pierre  had  made  him  partially  tipsy, 
and  the  robbery  was  effected  before  Gilles  well  knew  what 
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he  was  about ;  and  this  once  accomplished  he  fled,  forgetting 
Madeleine  and  all,  terrified  at  his  first  actual  crime.  Pierre 
tried  to  laugh  him  out  of  his  scruples ;  but  once  away,  he 
felt  so  much  horror  of  the  act  towards  his  child's  benefactors, 
that  not  one  sous  of  the  ill-gotten  money  would  he  touch, 
only  the  old  miniature  before  spoken  of,  intending  some  day 
to  restore  it,  as  in  all  probability  it  was  prized  much :  this 
he  now  laid  before  Madame  Bertrand,  in  confirmation  of  his 
story.  He  then  related  Madeleine's  history  and  escape ;  to- 
gether with  his  intimate  conviction  that  Pierre  had  intended 
taking  her  away,  and  ultimately  avowing  the  truth,  force  her 
into  a  marriage,  as  her  beauty  would  further  his  plans  on  the 
unwary. 

This  strange  revelation  had  the  most  painful  effect  upon 
the  listeners,  even  amidst  their  joy  at  the  recovery  of  Made- 
leine ;  for  now  the  thieves  were  discovered,  how  account  for 
her  extraordinary  assertion  about  Alexis's  visit  ?  Then,  again, 
what  was  to  be  done  about  her  father  ?  Of  course,  now  he 
would  remain  with  his  child;  and  though  his  present  conduct 
spoke  in  his  favour,  how  answer  for  a  man  of  whom  the  ante- 
cedents were  so  questionable  ?  But  he  himself  put  all  these 
doubts  to  rest,  by  expressing  a  desire  once  more  to  place  his 
child  beneath  the  care  of  her  benefactors,  if  they  would  receive 
her,  as  her  error  had  been  one  of  conscience  after  all :  and 
then  he  said  he  should  leave  Paris  altogether,  and  in  the 
country  seek  honest  employment;  and  by  that  means,  strive 
to  retrieve  his  character,  stained  by  many  faults,  if  not  actual 
crimes.  Alexis  would  fain  have  rushed  off  at  once  to  seek 
Madeleine ;  but  this  her  father  opposed,  stating  that  her  fear 
was  so  great  of  an  unkind  reception,  that  he  well  knew  nothing 
would  induce  her  to  come.  Even  had  he  been  guilty,  Mons. 
Bertrand  would,  of  course,  not  have  prosecuted  her  father :  as 
it  was,  the  man  was  so  broken-hearted,  so  humble,  that  all  felt  for 
him.  Finally,  it  was  arranged  that  the  whole  affair  for  a  few 
days  should  be  a  secret  between  those  present  and  le  cure,  who 
was  called  in  to  consult  with  them :  he  had  never  for  an  instant 
condemned  Madeleine  ;  he  had  known  her  purity  of  mind,  and 
thought  too  well  of  her  for  that.  We  will  not  endeavour  to 
depict  the  scene  of  re-union  between  her  and  those  she  loved 
so  well:  one,  however,  was  wanting  to  complete  her  joy,  Louise ; 
but  all  had  deemed  it  better  for  a  few  days  not  to  tell  her 
more  than  this,  that  Madeleine  had  been  traced ;  they  feared 
lest  in  her  joy  she  might  betray  something  to  Mdlle.  Lagune, 
who  was  wild  with  ungratified  curiosity  when  the  Bertrands 
quitted  Nogent  with  Alexis  and  the  strange  man.  In  vain 
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she  endeavoured  to  prevent  her  nephew  from  going ;  and  all 
that  remained  for  her  to  do  was  to  scold  poor  Louise — the 
camel  to  bear  with  patience  all  the  burdens  heaped  upon  her. 
The  most  puzzling  circumstance  of  all  was  Madeleine's  still 
persisting  in  her  firm  belief  about  the  visit  to  her  chamber ; 
she  was  treated  as  a  visionary,  a  somnambulist,  but  she  shook 
her  head.  "  Some  one  came,"  she  firmly  said :  "  witness  the 
ladder  and  flowers !"  So  much  did  this  idea  haunt  her,  that 
joy  was  tainted  by  the  trouble  of  her  mind,  and  nothing  would 
induce  her  to  return  to  Nogent  with  this  perplexing  thought. 
"  She  was  happy  now,"  she  said,  "  that  her  dear  father  and 
mother  Bertrand  had  received  her  again  to  their  arms,  and 
Alexis  cleared  of  all  possible  suspicion"  (though  the  evidence 
of  his  superiors  at  his  regiment  had  done  this)  ;  "  and  now  she 
would  go  with  her  real  parent,  as  a  child  should,  and  work  to 
comfort  and  help  to  support  him."  With  him  she  removed, 
greatly  against  his  will,  much  as  her  society  cheered  him,  to 
a  quiet  lodging  for  a  few  days ;  and  the  Bertrands  returned 
disconsolately  to  Nogent,  and  Alexis  to  seek  every  possible 
means  of  elucidating  the  mystery. 

We  may  here  state  that  even  if  the  Bertrands  had  thought 
of  prosecuting  Pierre  Frison,  which  they  would  not  have  done, 
on  account  of  Madeleine's  father,  he  effectually  prevented  it 
by  absconding  no  one  knew  whither.  Madame  Leon,  after 
Madeleine's  departure  from  the  auberge,  sold  it  to  another, 
and  retired.  "  Mademoiselle,"  she  said  on  their  last  inter- 
view, "  I  could  never  again  countenance  or  lend  myself  to 
what  I  have  done ;  for  since  we  met,  I  have  had  sight  given 
me  to  see  all  my  faults.  If  ever  you  hear  of  me  again,  I  hope 
it  will  be  as  a  better  woman :  it  was  a  bad  husband  led  me 
into  connivance  at  wrong.  I  think  we  all  in  our  lives  meet  an 
angel  on  our  path ;  either  we  bow  to  it,  or  repulse  its  in- 
fluence. You  have  been  mine ;  and  depend  on  my  words,  ma 
chere  petite  fille,  that  one  so  good  as  yourself  will  find  all  your 
trials  turn  to  joys." 

The  words  were  prophetic.  Alexis,  of  course,  had  not 
forgotten  the  friend  who  sacrificed  himself  to  save  him,  Louis 
Debrets  ;  to  him  all  these  strange  circumstances  were  de- 
tailed by  letter.  One  day,  about  a  week  after  the  meeting  of 
Madeleine  and  the  Bertrands,  he  arrived  at  Nogent,  having 
obtained  leave  of  a  few  days,  and  there  he  publicly  acknow- 
ledged that  he  had  been  Madeleine's  nocturnal  visitor.  "  I 
knew,"  he  said,  "  that  Alexis  frequently  rose  early,  for  I 
have  accompanied  him  to  leave  a  bouquet  of  Madeleine's  fa- 
vourite roses  on  the  window-sill,  by  means  of  a  ladder ;  I  loved 
her  dearly,  I  was  going  on  her  account,  and  a  strange  impulse 
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induced  me  that  night  to  leave  her  a  remembrance  ;  I  thought 
she  would  guess  I  had  done  so,  as  Alexis  was  gone,  and  feel 
pleased  at  the  act.  When  I  mounted  the  ladder,  I  found  the 
lattice  open;  I  looked  in,  Madeleine  was  in  a  deep  sleep. 
I  thought  I  should  like  to  see  her  face  again,  as  I  had  fully 
purposed  leaving  on  the  morrow.  As  I  stood  beside  her  bed 
she  gave  a  wild  start,  as  if  my  presence  had  become  percepti- 
ble to  her  in  sleep,  and  sitting  up  in  bed,  called  me  "  Alexis." 
The  moon  shone  into  the  room,  and  I  saw  she  was  fast  asleep, 
but  the  eyes  open  and  fixed.  I  was  too  much  terrified  to 
move  at  first ;  at  last  I  tried  to  speak  to  her,  but  she  continued 
muttering  in  a  wild,  frantic  manner.  Thinking  her  mad,  I 
crept  towards  her  and  pressed  her  hand ;  it  was  cold  and 
clammy.  I  expected  every  moment  to  hear  her  shriek  out, 
and  in  a  state  of  almost  madness  myself  at  the  effect  of  my 
foolish  visit,  which  had  startled  her  even  in  sleep,  I  stole  out 
of  the  window,  and  once  below  hurried  away,  forgetting  the 
ladder.  This  event  detained  me  until  the  day  she  was  to  be 
crowned  Rosiere.  I  wanted  to  know  whether  she  would  speak 
of  it  to  any  one,  but  she  was  silent.  I  gave  her  her  bouquet 
as  she  was  going  to  the  church,  and  then  I  left.  I  could  not 
have  borne  to  see  her  there ;  it  would  have  been  too  much  like 
her  marriage,  and  with  another." 

This,  then,  was  the  solution  of  the  strange  mystery  to  all. 
Madeleine's  excited  imagination  from  Alexis'  departure,  the 
inuendoes  about  the  supposed  thieves  inquiring  for  her,  had 
produced  a  vision  like  a  somnambulist's  sleep,  in  which  her 
anxious  thoughts  wrought  the  well-knitted  tale.  All,  save 
her  unfeeling  enemy,  Mademoiselle  Lagune,  were  rejoiced,  and 
looked  forward  to  the  hour  of  her  return  with  joy.  The  rob- 
bery was  still  unexplained,  except  to  a  few ;  and  the  men's  in- 
quiring for  her  was  fully  accounted  for — one  was  her  father. 
It  would  have  made  her  too  unpopular  for  Mademoiselle  La- 
gune  to  hold  out  against  the  prayers  of  all ;  even  la  Comtesse 
de  Guaie  came  to  entreat  for  the  young  people.  The  result  was, 
that  once  again  the  village  church  was  crowded,  again  the 
children  strewed  flowers,  the  sun  shone,  and  a  Rosiere  bride, 
but  with  blushing,  happy  face,  received  the  benediction  of  le 
bon  Cure ;  and  when  he  exhorted  the  young  couple  after- 
wards, there  was  no  trembling  of  fear  or  shame  in  the  girl 
who  raised  her  streaming  eyes  in  gratitude  to  Heaven,  which 
had  only  tried  to  reward  her  patience ;  and  she  blessed  her 
sufferings  when  she  reflected  that  she  had  been  the  humble 
instrument  of  calling  two  to  their  Maker  in  penitence  and  sup- 
plication, Madame  Leon  and  her  poor  father,  who  knelt  at 
the  altar  where  she  became  a  bride,  a  true  and  sincere  penitent 
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for  the  first  time  for  many  a  long  year  ;  and  then,  strong  in  his 
good  resolutions,  comforted  and  cheered  onward,  he  entered 
a  situation  as  foreman,  which  Monsieur  Bertrand  had  obtained 
for  him  in  a  manufactory  near  Nogent,  where  he  could  often 
see  and  be  supported  by  his  child's  affection.  Jacques  sang 
as  ever  at  his  work ;  nor  was  he  forgotten  in  a  wedding-gift  of 
gratitude  from  Madeleine,  who  learned  at  last  to  laugh  at  the 
Rosiere's  dream.  Louise  settled  quietly  down  as  an  old  maid; 
she  said,  laughing,  "  to  nurse  the  children,  as  she  had  their 
mother."  All  were  happy  but  Mademoiselle  Lagune,  who 
when  she  saw  every  one  pleased,  could  not  forbear  (even 
though  Madeleine  was  her  niece  now)  saying  significantly — 

"  As  you  dreamed  the  wrong  thief,  why  don't  you  try  and 
dream  of  the  right  one  ?  I  daresay  you  could,  if  you  pleased !" 

The  human  kind  is  like  the  vegetable :  some  are  roses  and 
lilies  ;  some  nettles,  ever  stinging. 
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FAR  in  the  south  there  is  an  isle 

Where  Eden  left  her  parting  smile  ; 
Safe  in  the  ocean's  blue  embrace, 

It  lifts  to  heaven  its  sunny  face 
All  bright  with  blossoms,  whence  the  breeze 

That  sighs  among  the  cocoa-trees 
Scarce  shakes  the  dew,  so  gently  there 

Whispers  the  soft  and  balmy  air. 

All  around  you  leafy  branches 

Canopy  your  path  with  shade, 
Where  the  chequered  sunshine  dances 

Streaming  through  the  forest-glade  : 
Over  lawns  of  velvet  streaming 

Through  the  orange-boughs  that  hang, 
Rich  with  golden  clusters  gleaming, 

Like  the  fruit  which  poets  sang. 

*  Many  years  ago,  every  grave  in  the  burial-ground  of  Norfolk  Island  was  of 
convicts  who  had  suffered  a  violent  death,  excepting  one  only,  which  was  of  a 
little  child,  and  whose  tombstone  bore  the  inscription,  "  He  sleeps  far  from  the 
land  of  his  fathers." 
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Downward  glance — you  see  the  verdure 

Like  a  jewelled  carpet  spread ; 
Upward  gaze — the  glorious  azure 

Glows  like  sapphire  overhead. 
Every  foliage  there  is  growing, 

While  between  the  clefts  of  green 
All  around  the  island  flowing 

Is  the  blue  sea  ever  seen. 

Flowers  too  in  rich  profusion 

Scent  the  breezes  as  they  blow  ; 
With  a  sweet  and  wild  confusion 

Scattered  every  where  they  grow. 
Here  sweet  jasmine-boughs  are  twining 

Blossoms  white  as  parted  foam  ; 
There  convolvulus  is  shining 

Like  a  cataract  of  bloom. 

And  for  music — there's  the  ocean 

With  the  murmur  of  its  waves, 
Day  and  night  with  restless  motion 

Rippling  in  the  coral  caves  ; 
And  the  wind's  melodious  sighing 

In  those  melancholy  pines, 
Underneath  whose  shadow,  dying, 

Never  ray  of  daylight  shines. 

Thus  it  lay  in  beauty  smiling, 

Which  no  earthly  vision  saw, 
Never  human  step  defiling 

That  untrodden  virgin  shore,  j 
Like  a  fragment  lost  of  heaven, 

To  no  sinful  mortal  known, 
All  its  stores  of  sweetness  given 

To  the  angels'  eyes  alone. 

Oft  its  beauty  gave  a  gladness 

To  their  hearts  when,  many  a  time, 
They  had  learnt  a  kind  of  sadness 

At  the  sight  of  human  crime  ; 
Gladness — for  it  woke  remembrance 

Of  creation's  hour  of  birth, 
And  it  almost  seemed  a  semblance 

Of  a  better  heaven  and  earth : 
Of  the  earth,  where,  as  the  story 

Of  the  loved  Apostle  tells, 
God's  own  presence  rests  in  glory, 

And  Eternal  justice  dwells. 
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Ah,  let  such  blessedness  endure, 

Stain  not  the  soil  with  step  impure  ; 
While  evil  flows  o'er  all  beside, 

Let  this  one  spot  be  sanctified  ; 
And  let  its  beauty  be  a  sign 

That  it  is  marked  for  God's,  not  thine. 
So  many  a  silent  age  had  passed, 

When  there  came  an  evil  day, 
And  o'er  this  shrine  of  loveliness 

A  cloud  of  darkness  lay. 
The  wind  moaned  wild  and  mournfully 

When  the  dawn  of  that  day  rose, 
Which  first  unto  the  island  gave 

The  sight  of  human  woes. 

Not  sickness — though  it  were  the  worst 

That  human  flesh  e'er  knew  ; 
Nor  tears — although  the  bitterest 

That  human  hearts  bedew. 
But  something  more  dark  and  terrible 

Than  sickness  or  than  tears, 
Or  all  man's  countless  woes  beside, 

The  fated  island  wears. 
His  foot  has  scaled  its  rocky  walls, 

That  have  kept  their  trust  so  well ; 
He  comes,  amid  the  works  of  God, 

To  form  a  living  hell. 

O  blasphemy  of  blasphemies  ! 

The  beauty  was  still  there, 
The  birds  sang  on  as  sweetly, 

And  the  flowers  bloomed  as  fair. 
But  it  fell  on  hearts  all  scarred  and  worn 

With  the  ravages  of  sin  ; 
They  gazed  on  Eden  all  around, 

With  a  wilderness  within. 

Not  a  hue  has  faded  from  the  sky, 

Not  a  leaf  from  the  woods  is  shed, 
And  still  the  grass  grows  fresh  and  gay 

On  the  soil  which  sinners  tread ; 
It  grows  beside  their  haunts  of  sin, 

And  bright  with  blossoms  waves, 
Where  nameless  and  dishonoured  lie  ] 

The  hillocks  of  their  graves. 

Ah  !  Death  is  sure  a  holy  thing — 

Men  die,  and  they  repent ; 
And  o'er  their  death-beds  angel  friends 

In  pitying  love  have  leant ; 
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And  holy  lips  have  calmed  their  fears, 

And  whispered  words  of  peace ; 
And  when  the  sin  is  wiped  away, 

The  anguish-throes  will  cease. 
Graves  too  are  holy  places  ; 

For  there  sleeps  the  mouldering  dust 
Of  them  who,  worn  with  life,  lie  down 

In  a  firm  and  certain  trust : 
Ah  !  scorn  not  sinners'  graves — for  one 

By  Christ  repenting  died, 
And  that  same  hour  in  Paradise 

Stood  happy  at  His  side. 

Alas,  alas  !  not  so  with  these  ! 

They  sleep  in  a  bloody  tomb  ; 
They  lived  a  life  of  infamy, 

They  died  the  murderer's  doom. 
And  blasphemy,  not  prayers  or  sighs, 

Hung  on  their  parting  breath  ; 
And  the  sins  that  darkened  all  their  life 

Clung  close  to  them  in  death. 
There  waves  in  beauty  o'er  their  head 

The  wild  fantastic  vine, 
Whose  tendrils  on  those  sunny  hills 

In  rich  luxuriance  twine  : 
There  falls  the  sunlight  green  and  bright, 

With  a  soft  and  dreamy  glow  ; 
O  beauteous  earth  ! — O  life  ! — O  death ! 

What  darkness  lies  below  ! 

Hath  not  one  passed  with  the  sign  of  faith  ? 

Not  one  ? — ah,  cast  thine  eye 
To  where,  upon  the  sunny  lawn, 

The  shadows  gently  lie. 
On  a  low  mound  they  quiver — where, 

In  slumber  undefiled, 
Amid  the  dust  of  sinful  men, 

There  sleeps  a  little  child. 
Far  from  his  father's  ocean  home 

He  laid  him  down  and  slept, 
And  o'er  him,  in  his  green  repose, 

A  mother's  tears  were  wept. 

There  bloom  the  flowers  he  loved  in  life, 
With  a  brighter,  gladder  hue  ; 

And  lightly  on  the  little  mound 
Falls  the  sweet  morning  dew. 

And  the  nightingale  sits  on  the  orange-bough 
That  waves  above  his  head, 
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Entoning  her  sweetest  requiem 

For  the  sinless,  sorrowless  dead  : 
And  nature  over  the  innocent  dust 

Her  brightest  mantle  flings  ; 
While  watching  o'er  him,  you  may  hear 

The  stir  of  the  angels'  wings. 

So  twines  the  thread  of  human  life 

In  many  a  blood-stain  rolled  ; 
While  through  the  tattered  web  there  gleams 

A  single  thread  of  gold. 
So  on  the  prairie's  burning  breast 

The  fallen  forest  lies  ; 
And  from  the  ashes'  dreary  waste, 

Sweet  flowers,  unconscious,  rise. 
So  ever  innocence  and  guilt 

Are  walking  hand  in  hand, 
Until  before  the  Judge's  throne 

In  parted  ranks  they  stand  : 
The  right,  the  left, — the  saved,  the  lost — 

Each  thought  of  each  heart  revealed ! — 
O  God  of  mercy,  in  that  day 

Be  Thou  the  sinner's  shield !  F.  R. 
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General  Report  for  the  year  1852,  by  her  Majesty's  Inspector 
of  Schools,  T.  W.  M.  Marshall,  Esq.,  on  the  Roman 
Catholic  Schools  inspected  by  him  in  Great  Britain. 

THE  date  of  this  document,  which  has  just  now  been  made 
public,  is  January  1853 ;  and  at  the  present  moment,  when  a 
measure  affecting  the  houses  and  persons  of  Roman  Catholic 
ladies  who  have  embraced  the  religious  state  is  under  the 
consideration  of  parliament,  it  is  interesting,  and  may  be  in- 
structive, to  see  how  they  have  been  employed  amongst  us, 
and  what  title  they  have  earned  to  be  made  the  objects  of  a 
cruel  and  cowardly  attack. 

Mr.  Marshall  begins  by  saying,  that  there  is  one  fact 
which  has  so  forcibly  impressed  him  during  the  year  1852, 
that  he  must  give  it  the  most  prominent  place  in  his  report. 
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This  fact  is,  "  the  immeasurable  superiority  of  the  female 
schools,  taken  as  a  whole,  over  those  which  are  frequented  by 
boys."  This  superiority,  he  says,  constitutes  "  not  a  differ- 
ence," but  a  positive  contrast ;  so  much  so,  that  "  whereas 
there  are  a  constantly-increasing  number  of  elementary  schools 
for  Catholic  girls,  which  have  either  already  reached  the  high- 
est excellence  of  which  such  institutions  are  capable,  or  are 
constantly  tending  towards  it,"  there  is  only  one  boys'  school 
of  which  the  same  could  be  said  without  exaggeration.  He 
tells  us  that  the  causes  are 

"  as  obvious  as  the  result  which  they  have  produced.  There  is  no 
room  for  hesitation  in  determining  their  nature.  Every  Catholic 
girls'  school,  without  exception,  in  which  extraordinary  success  has 
been  obtained,  is  under  the  charge  of  teachers  of  a  peculiar  class; 
and  in  every  school,  without  exception,  which  is  conducted  by  suck 
teachers,  the  same  remarkable  results  are  either  already  fully  accom- 
plished, or  are  being  gradually  but  surely  developed.  It  is  evident, 
therefore,  that  the  true  cause  of  the  incomparable  excellence  of  the 
female  schools  referred  to,  is  to  be  found  in  the  special  character 
and  qualifications  of  the  teachers." 

These  schools,  he  tells  us,  whose  striking  merits  it  is  his 
agreeable  duty  to  acknowledge, 

"  are  all  under  the  charge  of  ladies  who  are  members  of  educational 
communities,  subject,  as  respects  their  private  life,  to  certain  rules 
which  it  is  not  necessary  to  notice  here,  and  bound  by  solemn  obli- 
gations which  only  terminate  with  life,  but  founded  with  the  express 
object  of  instructing  and  educating  female  children,  and  especially 
the  children  of  the  poor.  They  are  prepared  for  this  difficult  mis- 
sion by  the  most  careful  and  exact  training ;  and  their  qualifications 
are  so  indisputably  superior  to  those  which  can  be  reasonably  de- 
manded from  any  other  class  of  teachers,  that  in  some  countries  they 
have  long  been  the  only  instructors  of  the  poor ;  while  even  in  this, 
so  far  as  Catholic  schools  are  concerned,  they  are  rapidly  super- 
seding and  displacing  all  others.  In  Liverpool,  for  example,  which 
far  surpasses  every  other  city  in  the  kingdom  in  its  admirable  insti- 
tutions for  the  education  of  the  Catholic  poor,  and  in  which  provision 
already  exists  for  the  daily  attendance  of  about  15,000  Catholic  chil- 
dren, almost  all  the  existing  schools  are  in  the  hands  of  teachers 
of  this  class;  and  in  the  course  of  the  current  year,  1853,  every 
female  school  in  that  town  will  be  under  their  direction. 

This  remarkable  fact,  which  is  also  true  of  Birmingham  and  a 
few  other  places,  will  probably  be  accepted  as  a  strong  confirmation 
of  the  opinion  which  I  have  ventured  to  express,  and  with  which  it 
is  evidently  in  strict  accordance.  The  eagerness  with  which  such 
teachers  are  every  where  sought  for  by  the  most  intelligent  man- 
agers  of  schools  establishes  my  testimony  to  their  unequalled  excel- 
lence, even  while  it  renders  that  testimony  superfluous. 
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If  I  were  asked  to  state  what  is  the  special  merit  of  the  class  of 
schools  to  which  I  am  referring,  and  what  gives  them  their  peculiar 
value  and  importance,  I  should  say  that  they  are  the  only  schools,  so 
far  as  my  own  experience  extends,  in  which  the  true  aim  and  end  of 
Christian  education  is  fully  accomplished.  It  would  be  easy  to  refer 
to  many  boys'  schools  in  which  the  instruction  is  of  a  very  high  order, 
the  discipline  entirely  satisfactory,  and  the  general  moral  tone  ex- 
tremely pleasing ;  and  I  am  bound  to  add,  that  in  a  considerable 
number  the  amount  of  religious  knowledge  is  really  wonderful ;  but 
in  the  girls'  schools,  taught  by  members  of  religious  communities,  all 
this  is  done  and  a  great  deal  more,  which  elsewhere  is  either  not  even 
attempted,  or  abandoned  after  trial  as  unattainable. 

In  many  cases  I  have  been  able  to  assist  the  managers  of  boys' 
schools,  fatigued  and  dispirited  by  a  series  of  incompetent  masters, 
in  obtaining  the  services  of  highly-trained  and  skilful  teachers,  espe- 
cially from  the  model-school  in  Dublin.  But  when  the  time  has 
arrived  for  inquiring  about  the  results  of  their  labours,  I  have  almost 
always  received  the  same  report.  '  You  see  how  much  progress  has 
been  made  in  all  the  secular  subjects,  and  how  many  signs  there  are 
of  increased  intellectual  life  ;  there  is  also  much  improvement'  (this 
is  sometimes  but  not  always  added)  '  in  the  habits  and  dispositions 
of  the  children ;  but  satisfactory  as  this  is,  we  get  no  further ;  our 
master  cannot  do  for  the  boys,  with  all  his  efforts,  what  is  done  in 
the  girls'  school  apparently  without  any  effort  at  all.'  And  now 
what  is  that  which,  by  universal  testimony,  is  generally  despaired  of 
in  the  one  class  of  schools,  and  almost  always  accomplished  in  the 
other  ? 

I  conceive  that  it  consists  in  these  two  things :  first,  the  cultiva- 
tion of  the  intellect,  and  the  communication  of  knowledge,  solely  with 
reference  to  their  legitimate  use  and  value,  the  fuller  comprehension 
of  divine  things  ;  and  secondly,  the  effective  discipline  and  education 
of  the  whole  character  in  all  its  complex  relations,  thoughts,  feelings, 
habits,  and  affections." 

Her  Majesty's  Inspector  passes  to  the  second  point,  the 
discipline  and  formation  of  character  : 

"  In  this  respect,  which  evidently  concerns  society  at  large  far  more 
nearly  than  any  subordinate  or  technical  details  of  school  statistics,  I 
know  no  other  class  of  schools,  whether  for  girls  or  boys,  which  has 
even  the  slightest  pretension  to  compare  with  those  under  the  direction 
of  religious  communities.  With  the  exception  of  one  boys'  school  in 
Edinburgh,  and  a  girls'  school  at  Newcastle-on-Tyne,  in  both  of  which 
very  remarkable  results  have  certainly  been  obtained  by  two  teachers 
of  rare  merit,  Mr.  Dunlevy  and  Miss  Hodgson,  aided  by  clergymen 
who  both  appreciate  their  labours  and  co-operate  with  them,  I  have 
seen  no  Catholic  school,  however  satisfactory  in  many  respects,  which 
is  even  accomplishing  the  same  kind  of  work,  except  in  a  palpably 
defective  measure,  as  that  which  the  three  principal  educational  orders 
in  this  country  are  now  effecting  in  so  many  places  ;  and  it  may  per- 
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haps  be  added,  that  in  such  a  work,  all  who  wish  for  the  triumph  of 
good  over  evil,  whatever  their  personal  convictions  may  be,  must  feel 
an  interest.  No  one  can  be  indifferent  to  the  success  of  an  educational 
system  which  is  likely  to  affect,  more  and  more,  the  whole  future 
destinies  of  a  considerable  and  hitherto  neglected  element  of  our 
population." 

One  would  think  not ;  and  probably,  when  Mr.  Marshall 
wrote  this  statement,  it  did  not  occur  to  him  to  think  so  un- 
charitably of  his  countrymen  and  countrywomen  (who,  by  the 
by,  we  see  are  among  the  most  active  in  raising  a  cry  against 
the  convents)  as  to  suppose  that  in  a  few  months  the  House 
of  Commons  would  sanction  the  introduction  of  a  bill  ex- 
pressly devised  to  insult  and  outrage  these  very  persons  to 
whom  the  nation  is  under  such  obligations. 

We  wish  that  our  space  allowed  us  to  extract  the  special 
instances  and  examples  by  which  Mr.  Marshall  has  proved 
and  illustrated  his  propositions.  This  we  cannot  now  do. 
But  we  must  not  pass  over  the  authority  of  M.  Thiers,  a  man 
certainly  not  suspected  of  ultramontane  principles,  or  of 
any  partiality  to  monastic  institutions.  He  had  just  been 
giving  his  opinion  of  the  real  character  and  influence  of  the 
40,000  official  teachers  of  the  communal  schools  of  France. 
It  was  after  diligently  contemplating  the  immense  and  unpa- 
ralleled difficulties  which  the  state  of  modern  society  has 
created  for 

"  teachers,  and  the  measure  of  their  success  in  dealing  with  them, 
that  he  was  constrained  to  say,  '  le  devouement  d'un  laic  n'y  suffit 
pas.'  And  his  testimony  is  only  too  amply  confirmed  by  the  reports 
and  revelations  of  the  190  inspectors  of  French  schools.  '  From 
the  Pyrenees  to  the  Ardennes,'  says  Professor  Lorrain,  in  his  Tableau 
de  V Instruction  primaire  en  France,  (  from  the  Calvados  to  the  moun- 
tains of  the  Isere,  the  inspectors  have  uttered  one  unanimous  cry  of 
distress.'  They  had  seen  all  that  professional  and  official  teaching 
could  do  after  years  of  trial,  and  they  had  been  appalled  by  the  nullity 
of  its  moral  results.  The  conclusion  is  evident.  There  is  one  class 
of  teachers,  and  apparently  only  one,  if  we  may  believe  the  concurrent 
testimony  of  many  nations  and  the  reluctant  admissions  of  diverse 
witnesses,  who  can  contend  with  vice  and  ignorance  however  sordid 
and  inveterate,  and  put  to  flight  all  the  enemies  of  religion  and  of 
human  society  ;  and  in  most  countries  where  the  social  condition  of 
the  masses  has  attracted  the  attention  of  statesmen,  and  obtained  its 
due  place  in  the  solicitude  of  civil  governors,  this  fact  appears  at  last 
to  be  fully  recognised."* 

*  One  of  the  most  eminent  magistrates  in  Paris,  after  assisting  as  a  spectator 
at  the  annual  examination  of  a  poor  school  in  that  city  taught  by  the  Freres  de  la 
Doctrine  Chretienne,  could  not  refrain  from  saying,  "  These  children  are  better 
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But  what  effect  have  considerations  such  as  these  upon 
the  Protestant  Alliance,  the  bigots  of  Exeter  Hall,  the  sleek- 
headed  Inglis,  that  pattern  of  Protestant  propriety  and  mouth- 
piece of  the  University  of  Oxford,  or  upon  the  legal  prig,  who 
rests  his  sole  claims  to  notoriety  upon  the  Bill  to  facilitate  the 
Recovery  of  Personal  Liberty  in  certain  cases  ?  Let  the  poor 
be  uneducated.  Let  the  female  children  of  the  pauper  popula- 
tion of  our  great  towns  grow  up  to  vice,  prostitution,  and  the 
prison.  Better  this  a  thousand  times  than  that  a  selfish  and 
corrupt  generation  should  be  annoyed  by  the  presence  among 
them  of  those  holy  and  blessed  ministrants  of  the  best  gifts  of 
Heaven.  No,  since  the  Papal  aggression  has  succeeded, — 
since  the  Ecclesiastical  Titles  Bill  has  failed, — since  the  best 
efforts  of  Protestantism  have  been  worsted  in  an  encounter 
with  the  men,  let  the  dear  revenge  be  wreaked  upon  the 
women.  This  is  the  last  inspiration  of  Exeter  Hall,  this  the 
supreme  struggle  of  Protestant  manhood  —  war  to  the  knife 
against  the  nuns. 
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Betham's  Irish  Antiquarian  Researches.     Longman,  London. 

Novena  in  honour  of  St.  Patrick,  Apostle  of  Ireland.  By  Rev. 
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ENGLISH  and  Irish  evangelicals  seem  to  have  conceived  in 
their  wisdom  two  plans  for  the  amelioration  of  the  Emerald 
Isle  :  the  first  is  to  proselytise  the  present  generation  of 
Irishmen ;  the  second,  to  convert  and  Protestantise  the  past. 
The  first  of  these  plans  is  intelligible  enough ;  it  requires  no 
great  force  of  imagination  to  understand  a  Madiai  deputation, 
a  crusade  against  Maynooth,  a  gold-mission  to  California,  or 
a  book-making  expedition  into  Connemara.  However  ques- 
tionable the  character  of  such  undertakings  may  be,  their  ob- 
jects are  at  least  in  themselves  feasible;  but  following  the 
simple  Peripatetic  maxim  that  nil  agit  nisi  in  prtesens,  we 
should  have  looked  on  all  attempts  to  influence  the  past  as 

and  more  fully  instructed  than  the  great  majority  of  those  who  quit  our  colleges 
after  ten  years  of  study." — De  f  Education,  par  Mgr.  Dupanloup,  torn.  i.  p.  356. 
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unprofitable  labour ;  retrospective  proselytism  would  have 
seemed  not  so  much  ridiculous  as  simply  impossible.  Faith, 
however,  we  know  can  move  mountains;  and  Protestant  faith, 
or  Protestant  prejudice,  can  move  not  only  hills  and  moun- 
tains, but  whole  continents  at  will ;  it  can  unsettle  the  foun- 
dations of  human  knowledge,  reverse  the  past,  turn  bygone 
men  and  things  into  what  they  were  not,  and,  more  potent 
than  Archimedean  skill,  can  drive  the  very  earth  itself  from 
its  orbit,  without  other  fulcrum  or  resting-place  for  its  for- 
midable lever  than  the  resolute  and  heroic  ignorance  of  him 
who  operates. 

These  reflections  have  been  suggested  to  us  by  observing 
the  efforts  that  are  being  made  by  a  portion  of  the  Protestant 
press  of  both  countries  to  deprave  the  history  of  St.  Patrick, 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  to  drag  that  glorious  saint  and  his 
successors  from  their  time-honoured  stations  in  the  temple  of 
Catholic  worship  to  the  cold  conventicles  of  modern  heresy. 
A  host  of  typographical  gentlemen  have  laboured  in  this  call- 
ing ;  but  there  is  one  among  them  who,  whether  we  regard 
the  respectable  station  which  he  fills,  the  long  array  of  anti- 
quarian titles  which  he  exhibits,  or  the  singular  mechanism 
and  novel  construction  of  his  Protestantising  apparatus,  is  en- 
titled to  distinct  consideration.  We  allude,  of  course,  to  Sir 
William  Betham,  Ulster  king-at-arms  for  all  Ireland ;  a  gentle- 
man who  presides,  we  believe,  over  the  Order  of  St.  Patrick, 
— who  certainly,  a  few  months  since,  invested  the  present 
viceroy  of  Ireland  with  the  insignia  of  that  Order ;  who  is 
entrusted  with  the  preservation  of  ancient  records  in  the  Bir- 
mingham tower  of  Dublin,  &c.  Sec. ;  and  whose  work  entitled 
Irish  Antiquarian  Researches,  though  sufficiently  refuted  by 
Mr.  Dalton,  is  still  a  text-book  among  the  Rodens  and  the 
Napiers,  and  a  large  class  of  evangelical  Protestants  in  this  as 
well  as  in  the  sister  country. 

The  theory  propounded  in  this  work  is,  "  that  the  first 
apostle  of  Ireland  was  not  Patrick,  the  saint  known  to  his- 
tory and  martyrologies  and  national  tradition,  and  whose 
date  is  unanimously  fixed  in  the  fifth  century,"  but  "  Patrick, 
a  Roman  Briton,  who,  centuries  before  the  year  430,  intro- 
duced Christianity  into  Ireland,  and  made  the  Irish  a  nation 
of  Christians  and  Protestants."  This  theory  is  admitted  by 
its  author  to  be  "  altogether  novel  with  respect  to  the  ancient 
Church  of  Ireland,  and  St.  Patrick's  mission,  and  the  history 
of  Ireland  generally."  We  may  add,  that  it  is  in  all  its  parts 
not  only  the  most  unfounded,  but  also  the  most  atrocious  that 
we  ever  yet  knew  to  be  inflicted  upon  unoffending  documents 
or  upon  common  sense.  Besides  a  large  supply  of  subsidiary 
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blunders,  anachronisms,  and  false  inferences,  it  contains  at 
least  three  capital  errors :  it  creates,  in  opposition  to  all  his- 
tory, an  independent  and  wide-spread  Christianity  in  Ireland 
previous  to  the  fifth  century ;  it  destroys,  in  opposition  to 
the  same  testimony,  the  character  of  St.  Patrick,  the  Catholic 
missionary  and  apostle  of  that  period ;  it  perverts  all  the  an- 
cient documents  of  the  country,  more  especially  the  Confessio 
of  St.  Patrick  himself,  on  which  it  professes  to  be  founded. 

The  attempts  of  the  learned  antiquary  to  shew  that  Ire- 
land was  "  a  nation  of  Christians"  before  the  time  of  Celestine 
and  Patrick  are  curious  and  worth  recording.  First,  Chris- 
tianity, as  we  learn  from  Hilary,  Chrysostom,  &c.,  had  pene- 
trated into  Britain  in  the  fourth  century;  therefore,  concludes 
Sir  W.  Betham,  Ireland  was  at  that  time  a  "  nation  of  Chris- 
tians." Secondly,  Prosper,  in  a  short  chronological  entry, 
states  that  in  A.D.  431  Palladius  "  was  ordained  and  sent  the 
first  bishop  to  the  Scots  believing  in  Christ."  We  must  con- 
clude, therefore,  observes  the  king-at-arms,  that  the  Scots 
were  not  merely  then  accepting  the  faith  or  coming  over  to 
the  Christian  religion  (although  such  is  very  frequently  the 
meaning  of  the  words  credere  and  credentes,  used  by  Pros- 
per), but  in  a  state  of  pure,  long-established,  and  enlight- 
ened Christianity;  a  nation,  in  fact,  of  Christians.  And  we 
must  draw  this  conclusion  from  the  few  words  of  St.  Pros- 
per, although  Prosper  himself  elsewhere*  declares  the  con- 
trary; as  when  he  writes  of  St.  Celestine,  "  dum  studet  Ro- 
manam  insulam  servare  Catholicam,/<?c^  etiam  larbaram  (Hi- 

berniam)  Christianam."     Thirdly,  "  the  Irish  annals 

are  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that,  long  before  Patrick, 
the  Irish  had  a  knowledge  of  Christ."  Therefore,  the  illus- 
trious antiquarian  again  concludes,  the  Irish  were,  long  be- 
fore the  arrival  of  Patrick,  "  a  nation"  of  "  enlightened"  and 
"  apostolic"  Christians.  When  and  under  what  circumstances 
the  author  of  this  acute  observation  would  deem  the  Irish 
annals  inconsistent  with  such  idea,  we  are  utterly  at  a  loss 
to  determine.  Would  the  total  silence  of  those  records  as  to 
the  introduction  of  Christianity  down  to  a  certain  time,  as  for 
instance  A.D.  432,  be  sufficient  to  satisfy  him  ?  Or  does  he 
require  that  the  records  should  testify,  under  each  successive 
year  of  Paganism,  that  Christianity  had  not  yet  been  intro- 
duced 1  And  in  case  such  attestation  does  not  appear,  does 
he  deem  himself  justified  in  assuming,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
that  Christianity  had  been  introduced?  If  so,  the  king-at-arms 
may  take  credit  to  himself  for  having  invented  a  theory  that 
will  work  a  complete  revolution  in  our  ecclesiastical  history; 

*  Contra  Collatorem. 
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for  on  the  same  grounds  he  may  fairly  contend  that  Chris- 
tianity existed  in  Mexico,  Peru,  India,  and  China,  even  from 
the  year  1  of  our  era.  Unfortunately,  however,  for  the  credit 
of  our  learned  antiquary,  the  benefit  even  of  such  wild  rea- 
soning as  this  is  withheld  from  him  in  the  case  of  Ireland ;  for 
the  Confessio  of  St.  Patrick  (a  document  demonstrably  not 
prior  to  the  fifth  century)  expressly  tells  us  that  the  Irish,  up 
to  the  coming  of  the  writer,  were  "  rudes"  and  "  barbari,"  per- 
sons who  until  that  period  were  Pagans  and  idolaters,  "  qui 
nunquam  notitiam  Dei  habuerunt,  nee  nisi  idola  et  immunda 
coluerunt."  Again,  the  Senchusna  Relec,  or  history  of  Pagan 
cemeteries,  compiled  at  Clonmacnois,  the  Scotorum  nobile  Cul- 
men,  by  a  learned  scribe,  and  from  documents  of  a  high  an- 
tiquity,* informs  us  that  "  Cormac,  son  of  Art,  was  the  third 
person  in  Ireland  who  embraced  Christianity  before  the  coming 
of  St.  Patrick ;  Conchobar  M'Nessa  was  the  first,  Moran  the 
son  of  Cincait  was  the  second,  and  Cormac  was  the  third  ;  and 
it  is  probable,  adds  the  writer,  that  some  others  followed  in 
their  track."  Thus,  then,  the  learned  scribe  of  Clonmacnois, 
compiling  in  the  twelfth  century  a  record  of  Pagan  Ireland, 
and  from  documents  of  the  seventh  or  eighth  century,-)-  was 
able  to  discover  three  persons  —  and  thought  it  probable  there 
might  have  been  some  other  persons — who  embraced  Chris- 
tianity before  the  arrival  of  Patrick  in  the  reign  of  Leogaire, 
A.D.  432;  and  Sir  William  Betham,  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
is  able  to  inform  us  that  a  national,  independent,  and  pure 
form  of  Christianity  flourished  in  the  country  in  Protestant 
vigour  ages  before  the  same  Patrick. 

This  is  a  specimen  of  Sir  William's  powers  of  creation  ;  a 
practical  contradiction  of  the  old  axiom,  that  ex  nihilo  nihil 
fit.  Let  us  next  follow  him  in  his  work  of  destruction.  St. 
Patrick,  the  Roman  saint  of  the  17th  March,  is  an  obnoxious 
being  to  the  Protestant  king-at-arms ;  he  commands  him, 
therefore,  to  disappear  from  history,  on  the  ground  that  he 
is  not  mentioned  in  early  documents.  Had  Sir  William's 
"  Antiquarian  Researches"  been  a  little  more  extensive,  he 
would  have  found  that  this  ground  was  entirely  cut  away  from 
under  him  by  such  authorities  as  the  following.  First,  in  the 
Roman  Martyrology,  already  published  in  the  time  of  Gregory 
the  Great,  the  name  of  St.  Patrick,  "  qui  primus  Scotos  evari- 
gelizavit,"  is  set  down,  as  in  the  common  accounts,  for  the 
17th  of  March ;  and  it  is  scarcely  necessary  to  add,  that  Ado 
Bishop  of  Vienne,  who  inspected  the  above  Martyrology  at 
Aquileia,  A.D.  840,  and  pronounced  it  at  that  time  very  an- 
cient and  venerable,  copied  the  same  entry  into  his  own  Mar- 
*  See  Petrie's  Round  Towers,  p.  90.  f  Ibid. 
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tyrology.  Secondly,  in  the  Martyrology  of  Bede,  in  which  he 
"  carefully  endeavoured  to  set  down  all  that  he  could  find, 
not  alone  on  what  day,  but  also  by  what  kind  of  combat  the 
saints  overcame  the  world,"*  we  read  the  same.  Thirdly,  in 
the  Antiphonarium  of  Bangor,  a  manuscript  examined  in  the 
library  of  Milan  by  Muratori  and  Montfaucon,  and  pronounced 
to  be  at  that  time  above  a  thousand  years  old,  we  have  the 
hymn  of  St.  Patrick,  magistri  Scotorum,  as  he  is  there  called ; 
and  the  last  stanza  of  his  hymn  stands  thus : 

Patricius  apostolus, 
Oret  pro  nobis  omnibus, 
Ut  deleantur  protinus 
Peccata  quse  commisimus. 

Fourthly,  the  Life  of  St.  Columba,  written  by  Cummian  about 
the  year  576,  states  in  the  very  preface  that  "  Patricius  pri- 
mus Hiberniae  apostolus  avum  proavumque  Columbce,  Fergu- 
sium  nempe  et  Conallum,  benedixit ;"  a  record  which  not  only 
proves  the  existence,  but  fixes  the  epoch  of  St.  Patrick.  The 
younger  Cummian  also,  in  his  letter  to  Sigienus,  fourth  abbot 
of  Hy  (A.D.  640);  Adamnan,  so  much  esteemed  by  Bede  and 
Alcuin  ;  St.  Aileran,  who  died  in  664;  with  Probus  and  other 
native  authorities  of  the  eighth  and  ninth  centuries — make  dis- 
tinct mention  of  St.  Patrick,  and  confirm  the  Catholic  accounts 
of  him.  Lastly,  in  addition  to  these  native  authorities,  whose 
weight,  however,  is  of  itself  suHcient  to  settle  the  question 
to  all  unprejudiced  minds,  we  have  express  mention  of  St. 
Patrick  in  the  foreign  Martyrologies  of  Notker,  Rhabanus 
Maurus  (A.D.  850),  and  Usuan,  who  flourished  under  Charle- 
magne ;  also  in  the  verses  of  Alcuin,  about  the  same  date ;  in 
the  Chronicle  of  Sigebert,  in  the  Saxon  Chronicle ;  in  the 
works  of  St.  Bernard,  of  Eric  Bishop  of  Auxerre ;  and  in  the 
Book  of  Armagh,  a  manuscript  not  of  the  seventh,  as  Sir  W. 
Betham  would  have  it,  but  of  the  ninth  century  (A.D.  807),  as 
Dr.  Graves  and  Mr.  Eugene  Curry  have  ably  proved. 

The  manner  in  which  the  Protestant  antiquarian  endea- 
vours to  get  rid  of  these  authorities  is  quite  amusing.  Bede, 
he  thinks,  may  be  considered  interpolated ;  Muratori's  ex- 
tract from  the  Antiphonarium  Benchorense  he  had  not  seen,-)- 
and  not  having  seen  it,  he  feels  at  liberty  to  deny  or  at  least 
to  doubt  its  existence;  Adamnan's  mention  of  St.  Patrick 

*  Hist.  Eccl.  ad  fin. 

f  The  extract  in  Muratori  had  not  "  come  into  court"  to  the  king-at-arms, 
because  Muratori's  works  were  not  to  be  found  even  in  the  library  of  Trinity 
College.  The  next  time  Sir  William  enters  that  library,  he  will  find  the  extract 
in  the  eleventh  volume  of  Muratori's  works,  which  were  there  at  the  time  he 
visited  it. 
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"  looks  very  like  an  interpolation ;"  and  then  three  notes  of 
admiration  complete  the  argument.  The  Roman  Martyrology 
of  Gregory  is  unmentioned,  because  unknown ;  Alcuin's  verses 
do  not  afford  conviction ;  and  then  the  silence  of  Bede  in  a 
work  where  St.  Patrick  should  by  no  law  of  history  enter,*  is 
made  to  outbalance  the  positive  evidence,  first  of  Bede  him- 
self in  another  work,  next  of  a  host  of  writers  of  the  middle 
and  following  ages,  then  of  such  critics  as  Colgan,  Usher, 
Ware,  Tillemont,  Montfaucon,  &c.  &c.,  and  lastly,  the  "  na- 
tional traditions  of  one  hundred  thousand  Irishmen,"f  and  the 
consenting  traditions  and  documents  of  all  other  countries. 

It  certainly  is  very  strange  how  the  extremes  of  foolish 
credulity  and  unreasonable  scepticism  can  combine  in  some 
minds.  Sir  W.  Betham,  uninformed  by  any  testimony  and 
opposed  by  much,  could  believe  in  the  existence  of  a  wide- 
spread national  Christianity  in  Ireland  before  the  fifth  cen- 
tury. The  same  Sir  William  will  not  admit  the  genuine  ex- 
istence of  a  single  Christian,  on  the  chief  points  of  whose 
history  traditions  and  documents  of  every  kind  are  unani- 
mous. But  even  if  we  were  to  grant  to  this  perverse  logician 
all  that  (following  the  consent  of  mankind)  we  have  felt  our- 
selves obliged  to  deny ;  even  if  we  were  to  concede  that  the 
Catholic  Patrick  of  the  fifth  century  was  an  "  emissary"  or  ail 
invader,  and  that  a  wide-spread  Christianity  had  existed  in 
Ireland  long  before  his  arrival — still  who  or  what  is  there  to 
assure  us  that  this  Christianity,  with  its  first  herald,  was  Pro- 
testant, not  Catholic  ?  On  this  point  Sir  W.  Betham  addresses 
himself  for  the  most  part  to  our  pity.  Once,  indeed,  he 
appeals  to  an  ancient  document,  which  he  deems  a  Church- 
of-England  confession  of  faith,  and  which,  copied  as  it  was 
from  the  "  very  autograph"  of  the  true  Patrick,  J  must  cer- 
tainly be  of  great  weight  in  determining  both  the  period  and 
the  opinions  of  the  Irish  apostle.  Now  we  would  beg  to  call 
the  attention  of  our  readers  to  this  venerable  document — the 
Confessio  S.  Patricii,  contained  in  the  Book  of  Armagh,  and 
published  from  it  by  an  Irish  Protestant.  So  far  from  estab- 
lishing the  theory  in  support  of  which  it  has  been  adduced, 
short  as  it  is,  it  thoroughly  overturns  that  theory  in  its  three 
main  positions.  It  proves  concerning  its  author,  1.  that  he 
flourished  not  sooner  than  the  fifth  century;  2.  that  he  found 
Ireland  at  that  time  a  rude,  unconverted  Pagan  nation;  and 

*  Historia  Eccles.  gentis  Anglorum.  The  mission  of  Palladius,  the  first  to 
the  Scots,  is  there  mentioned  as  a  remarkable  date,  not  as  if  Bede  undertook  to 
record  the  history  of  the  Scottish  or  Irish  Church. 

f  Dr.  O'Connor,  Script.  Hiber. 

?  Sir  W.  Betham  hails  it  with  triumph  as  such,  and  as  such  we  too  accept  it. 
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3.  that  he  held,  not  the  same  faith  as  Protestants  hold,  but 
the  same  (so  far  forth  as  the  document  touches  on  points  of 
controversy  at  all)  with  all  Catholics  down  to  the  present 
time.  We  will  say  a  very  few  words  upon  each  of  these 
points,  even  at  the  risk  of  seeming  tedious  to  some  of  our 
readers. 

Two  circumstances  alone  are  sufficient  to  establish  our  first 
position.  Our  writer  quotes  from  the  Vulgate  of  the  New 
Testament,  and  consequently  must  needs  have  lived  after  the 
publication  of  that  version  (A.D.  390-405).  It  is  true  indeed 
that  the  Vulgate  and  the  Vetus  Itala  are  in  many  of  the  pas- 
sages cited  by  St.  Patrick  identical;  but  wherever  they  differ 
in  any  passage  quoted  by  the  Saint,  especially  from  the  New 
Testament,  the  reading  exhibited  is  not  that  of  the  ancient, 
but  that  of  the  modern  or  Hieronymian  version.  Let  us  take 
a  single  example  ;  the  well-known  passage  of  St.  Mark  xvi.  15 
is  thus  cited  by  St.  Patrick  (Conf.  vers.  fin.) : 

Vetus  Itala  (Sabatier).                     Vulgate.  St.  Patrick  (Conf.}. 

Ite  in  universum  orbem        Euntes  inmundumuni-  Euntes   ergo   in   mun- 

et  predicate    evangelium  versum  predicate  evange-  dum  universum  predicate 

universae    creature.     Qui  lium  omni  creature.    Qui  evangelium     omni     crea- 

autem  crediderit  et  bap-  crediderit    et    baptizatus  turee.     Qui  crediderit   et 

tizatus  fuerit,  salvus  erit.  fuerit,   salvus   erit.      Qui  baptizatus    fuerit,    salvus 

Qui  vero  non  crediderit,  vero   non  crediderit  con-  erit.     Qui  vero  non  credi- 

damnabitur.  demnabitur.  derit,  condemnabitur. 

It  will  be  clear  from  this  specimen  (and  similar  ones  might 
easily  be  added)  that  the  writer  of  the  Confessio  used  the  Vul- 
gate version  of  the  New  Testament,  and  was  therefore  poste- 
rior at  least  to  St.  Jerome  and  St.  Damasus.  Sir  W.  Betham 
must  have  known  this ;  and  we  cannot  see  how  he  proposed 
to  destroy  the  force  of  such  a  fact,  even  though  he  were  to 
succeed  in  proving  what  he  asserts  with  such  typographical 
emphasis,  viz.  "  that  St.  Patrick  in  it  (the  Confessio)  quotes 
from  the  70."  This  assertion,  however,  though  palmed  upon 
Sir  J.  Ware,  is  utterly  unfounded.  The  quotations  in  the 
Confessio  from  the  Old  Testament  are  taken  partly  from  the 
Vulgate  (as  Zach.  ii.  8),  partly  from  the  Vetus  Itala  intermixed 
with  the  Vulgate  (as  Is.  xlix.  6,  &c.) ;  and  in  many  instances 
(as  Eccles.  iv.  29)  it  differs  in  a  remarkable  manner  from  the 
text  and  phrase  of  the  Septuagint,  and  in  one  case  only  (Isai. 
xxxii.  4)  has  even  the  appearance  of  representing  that  version, 
while  even  in  this  case  the  Fetus  Itala  (agreeing  here  with 
the  Septuagint)  asserts  its  claim  to  be  considered  as  the  saint's 
text-book. 

Corroborative  evidence  of  the  post-Hieronymian  date  of 
St.  Patrick  might  be  derived  from  the  late  and  real  antiqua- 
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rian  researches  of  Mr.  Petrie.  That  gentleman  establishes 
pretty  clearly  that  the  copy  of  the  New  Testament  preserved 
in  the  Domnach  Airgid  (Donum  Argenteum)  of  St.  Patrick  in 
the  Royal  Irish  Academy  is  the  identical  copy  used  by  the 
Apostle  of  Ireland,  and  "  probably*  the  oldest  copy  of  the 
Sacred  Word  now  existing."  Only  one  folio  has  been  detached 
from  the  adhering  membranes  of  this  venerable  MS.,  but  that 
folio  exhibits  with  very  slight  variations  the  readings  "  of  the 
common  Vulgate,"  the  corrections  and  alterations  made  by 
St.  Jerome  at  the  request  of  Pope  St.  Damasus  in  the  end  of 
the  fourth  century. 

Need  we  add  that  the  Latin  word  monachus  occurring  in 
the  Confessio  (ad  fin.),  and  designating  a  profession  of  life 
evidently  established  and  well  known  at  the  time  of  the 
writer,  is  itself  sufficient  to  establish  the  same  conclusion? 
Monachism,  our  readers  are  aware,  began  in  the  East  with 
SS.  Paul,  Anthony,  and  Hilarion,  about  the  beginning  of  the 
fourth  century.  St.  Athanasius,  as  St.  Jerome  informs  us, 
first  introduced  that  manner  of  living  from  the  desert  into 
cities,  and  the  Greek  word  /i-ova^o?  began  to  be  used  in  a 
respectable  and  Christian  sense.  Somewhat  later  the  West 
kindled  at  the  fame  of  the  Eastern  solitaries :  at  the  time  of 
Marcella,  however,-)-  Rome  had  not  such  a  thing  as  a  monas- 
tery, nor  knew  such  persons  as  "monachi."  That  lady  was 
the  first  of  her  sex  in  the  West  to  embrace  a  monastic  life ; 
and  some  time  after,  a  senator  Pamachius,  on  reading  a  life 
of  St.  Pachomius,  became,  as  Gennadius  tells  J  us,  the  first 
Western  monk  in  the  first  city.  In  Gaul  the  name  and  pro- 
fession of  monachism  was  first  introduced  by  St.  Martin, §  as 
Sulpicius  Severus||  informs  us;  and  we  learn  from  St.  Austin,^]" 
that  the  north  of  Italy  was  indebted  to  St.  Ambrose  for  a 
similar  benefit.  But  the  word  "  monachus"  did  not  find  its 
way  into  the  Latin  language  as  quickly  as  the  profession  into 
Latin  countries.  St.  Jerome**  and  Rutilius  Numantiusf-j- 
adopt  the  word  as  a  kind  of  uncouth  stranger  to  their  tongue ; 

*  See  Petrie  on  the  D.  Airgid,  vol.  xviii.  Trans.  R.  I.  Acad. 
f  See  Jerome,  ep.  16  ad  Principium. 

J  Gennad.  de  Script,  illustr.  c.  44.     Pamachius,  "  the  first  Western  monk," 
died  during  the  siege  of  Rome  in  409  (St.  Jerome). 

§  The  chronology  of  St.  Martin  is  not  quite  settled.     Some  place  his  death  in 
396 ;  some  as  late  as  409. 

||  Vit.  Const.  1.  L  H  Conf.  1.  viii.  c.  6.  **  Ep.  1. 

•ft  Itin.  1.  i.     This  elegant  author,  writing  in  417,  thus  describes  the  novel 
institute  of  monks : 

Processu  pelagi  jam  se  Capraria  tollit, 
Squalet  lucifugis  insula  plena  viris, 
Ipsi  se  monachos  Graio  cognomine  dicunt, 
Quod  soli  nullo  vivere  teste  volunt. — Itin.  1.  i.  v.  550. 
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and  we  believe  it  will  be  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find 
any  instance  of  its  use  in  Latin  writers  before  St.  Jerome  and 
Pope  Siricius,  A.D.  492.*  Now  we  read  in  the  Confessio  of 
the  Apostle  of  Ireland,  "  Filii  Scotorum  et  filias  regulorum 
monachi  et  virgines  Christi  esse  videntur" — the  sons  of  the 
Scots  and  the  daughters  of  princes  (before  rudes  et  barbari) 
are  now  as  monks  and  nuns.  The  bare  use  of  this  word 
"  monachi"  is  sufficient,  then,  to  refute  the  third-century  theory 
of  Sir  W.  Betham ;  and  moreover,  St.  Patrick,  appealing  here 
to  the  profession  of  monachism  as  well  known  and  established, 
gives  evidence  from  his  own  hand  that  he  was  not  prior  to 
the  fifth  century. 

But  secondly,  it  appears  from  the  Confessio  that  up  to  the 
coming  of  this  very  writer,  so  familiar  with  the  Vulgate  and 
with  the  profession  of  monachism,  the  inhabitants  of  Ireland 
(Sir  W.  Betham' s  "  nation  of  Christians,"  Protestant  Chris- 
tians, &c.)  had  been — 1.  "rudes  et  barbari,"  rude  and  bar- 
barians ;  2.  "  feri  et  immites  homines,"  savage  and  cruel  men  ; 
3.  "qui  nunquam  notitiam  Dei  habuerunt,  nee  nisi  idola  et 
immunda  usque  nunc  coluerunt,"  who  had  never  had  a  know- 
ledge of  God,  nor  worshipped  aught  but  idols  and  unclean 
things  up  to  this  time.  The  Confessio  therefore  (accepted  by 
Sir  William  as  the  genuine  production  of  the  genuine  Patrick, 
Apostle  of  Ireland)  proves  at  least  two  things  in  opposition 
to  its  Protestant  patron :  first,  that  the  Apostle  of  Ireland 
was  not  prior  to  the  fifth  century  ;  and  secondly,  that  Ireland 
till  that  time  had  been  Pagan.  It  only  remains  that  we  should 
shew  from  this  same  Confessio,  that  its  author,  wherever  he 
touches  on  points  now  controverted  between  Catholics  and 
Protestants,  is  to  be  found  agreeing  with  the  former,  and  not 
with  the  latter.  And  first,  the  author  seems  to  agree  with 
Catholics  rather  than  with  Protestants  in  the  estimate  which 
he  makes  of  monks  and  "virgines  Christi,"  i.e.  persons  who 
consecrated  themselves  to  God  by  vow.-\-  At  least,  we  were 
not  aware  that  these  persons  were  so  highly  thought  of  by 
Protestants,  as  they  evidently  were  by  this  veritable  St.  Pa- 
trick. Certainly  we  know  of  only  one  such  person  that  has  yet 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  with  favour  in  the  eyes  of  Sir 
W.  Betham,  and  that  one  was  the  itinerant  Gavazzi,  honoured 
by  Sir  William  and  presented  by  him  to  a  Dublin  audience, 
for  "  the  breach,  not  for  the  observance"  of  his  monastic  vows. 
But  we  pass  on  to  another  point  still  more  important.  We 

*  See  Anast.  de  hoc  Pont. 

f  The  difference  between  virgo  and  virgo  Christi  in  ancient  ecclesiastical  lan- 
guage is,  that  the  latter  phrase  designated  a  person  bound  by  vow,  the  former  not 
so.     (See  Marchi  Monum.  Prim,  delle  Arti  Crist.) 
VOL.   XII.  F 
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suppose  so  good  a  Protestant  as  Sir  W.  Betham  will  have 
read  in  some  of  his  antiquarian  researches  the  sixth  of  those 
gravely-written  propositions  known  as  Articles  of  the  Church 
of  England.  In  that  he  will  have  found  the  Books  of  Tobias, 
Wisdom,  and  Ecclesiasticus  excluded  from  the  list  of  canoni- 
cal Scriptures ;  and  we  know  not  what  article  can  be  funda- 
mental or  essential  in  the  belief  of  Protestants,  if  it  be  not  that 
which  settles  the  sole  and  adequate  rule  of  their  entire  faith. 
Now  it  -is  on  this  very  point  that  we  find  the  author  of  the  Con- 
fessio  at  issue  with  Sir  William  and  the  Church  of  England,  arid 
agreeing  precisely  with  the  Roman  Catholics.  Of  the  quotations 
from  inspired  Scripture  contained  in  the  Confession  of  the 
Irish  Apostle,  the  second  is  from  the  Book  of  Tobias  (xii.  7), 
"  et  iterum  inquit  (Sp.  Sanctus)  Sacramentum  reyis  abscon- 
dere  honorificum  est ;"  a  citation  from  which  the  reader  will 
perceive  both  that  St.  Patrick  did  not  use  the  Septuagint,* 
as  Sir  W.  Betham  believes,  nor  agree  with  the  Church  of 
England  in  his  faith,  as  the  same  writer  "  boldly  ventures  to 
affirm."  The  next  quotation  but  one  is  from  Ecclesiasticus 
iv.  29,  "  per  linguam  dignoscitur  et  sensus  et  scientia  et  doc- 
trina  veritatis."  The  quotation  is  here  again  from  a  deutero- 
canonical  or  Catholic  book  of  Scripture ;  and,  as  if  to  con- 
found our  modern  antiquary  still  more,  it  differs  in  a  remark- 
able degree  from  the  reading  of  the  Seventy,  and  agrees,  a 
slight  verbal  difference  only  excepted,  with  the  common  Vul- 
gate. Again,  the  next  quotation  but  one  is  from  the  book 
of  Ecclesiasticus,  a  book  rejected  by  Protestants  and  received 
by  Catholics  as  inspired  and  canonical ;  and  the  quotation, 
"  et  rusticationem  ab  Altissimo  creatam"  (Eccl.  vii.  16),  again 
agrees  with  the  Vulgate,  and  is  not  from  the  Septuagint.  The 
next  quotation,  and  many  others  of  the  same  kind,  might  be 
added ;  but  we  forbear.  Considering  the  brevity  and  general 
purport  of  the  Confessio  (which  was  not  to  serve  as  a  pro- 
fession of  faith  of  the  Irish  Apostle,  but  rather  to  sketch  the 
economy  of  God  towards  the  new  converts),  it  may  be  justly 
thought  remarkable  it  should  furnish  so  many  intrinsic  evi- 
dences of  the  Catholicity  of  its  author,  and  should  serve,  after 
a  lapse  of  more  than  fourteen  centuries,  to  vindicate  the  great 
apostle  from  the  rude  attempts  of  proselytising  antiquaries. 
From  the  first,  those  attempts  have  been  made  in  opposition  to  all 
external  evidence  from  early  writers,  in  opposition  to  criticism 
and  tradition,  and  with  a  reckless  contempt  of  logic  and  chrono- 
logy. But  when  intrinsic  evidences  also  are  essayed;  when 

*  The  Septuagint  has  ayaOov,  and  the  Latin  version  from  the  same,  bonum; 
whereas  St.  Patrick,  agreeing  with  the  Vetus  Itala  and  the  Vulgate,  reads  hono- 
rificum. 
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the  Confession  of  St.  Patrick  from  the  Book  of  Armagh  is 
brought  forward  to  support  such  attempts,  and  is  hailed  as  a 
document  of  the  third  century,  despite  its  quotations  from 
the  Vulgate  and  its  allusion  to  "  monachism"  as  a  well-known 
European  institution ;  and  when  that  venerable  production  of 
the  Apostle  of  the  Irish  is  palmed  upon  poor  Protestants  as 
a  "  Church-of-England"  Confession,  despite  its  praises  of  celi- 
bacy and  monachism,  and  its  copious  quotations  from  books 
of  Scripture  rejected  as  apocryphal  by  Protestants, — we  are  at 
a  loss  to  know  at  what  point  of  extravagant  absurdity  Evan- 
gelical daring  and  ignorance  will  stop.  If  such  attempts  are 
destined  to  succeed,  alas  for  the  antiquities  of  our  country ! 
alas  for  the  cause  of  history  and  common  sense !  We  shall 
believe  that  all  things  are  indeed  possible ;  that  past  genera- 
tions may  be  converted  at  the  resolve  of  the  next  Protestant 
meeting;  that  the  race  of  knights  errant  is  not  yet  extinct; 
and  that  discoveries  never  made  and  enterprises  never  dreamed 
of  by  the  Spanish  knight  may  yet  be  in  store  for  the  zeal 
and  prowess  and  evangelical  intrepidity  of  the  Irish  king-at- 
arms. 
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Esquisse  historique  sur  le  Cardinal  Mezzofanti.     Par  A. 
Manavit.     Paris,  Sagnier  et  Bray.     1853. 

WE  fully  sympathise  with  the  feelings  of  regret  and  surprise 
expressed  by  the  author  of  this  little  memoir,  that  no  life  of 
his  eminence  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  should  yet  have  been  pub- 
lished either  in  his  native  city  of  Bologna  or  in  the  city  of 
Rome.  No  doubt,  however,  the  cause  of  this  seeming  neglect 
of  so  distinguished  a  savant  is  to  be  found,  not  in  any  real 
forgetfulness  or  want  of  appreciation  of  his  extraordinary 
merits,  but  in  the  motives  here  suggested,  viz.  the  troubled 
state  of  public  affairs  in  the  Roman  States  during  the  last 
few  years,  which  leaves  but  little  time  or  inclination  for  mere 
literary  pursuits  ;  and  secondly,  the  death — within  a  few  months 
of  that  of  his  friend  and  patron — of  Monsignor  Laureani,  who 
had  succeeded  Mezzofanti  in  his  office  ofcustode  of  the  Vatican 
library,  and  from  whose  pen  such  a  work  had  been  confidently 
expected.  Something  also  must  be  attributed  to  the  modest 
and  retiring  habits  of  the  deceased  Cardinal  himself;  his  utter 
indifference,  or  rather  his  aversion,  to  all  fame  and  celebrity, 
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whether  posthumous  or  contemporary  ;*  and  the  consequent 
scarcity  of  materials  wherewith  to  compose  any  striking  bio- 
graphy. Even  under  these  disadvantages,  however,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  but  that  had  his  Eminence  lived  in  such  a  gos- 
sipping  and  book-making  country  as  our  own,  some  pen,  com- 
petent or  incompetent,  would  long  since  have  been  found  ready 
to  put  together  "  the  memoirs  and  correspondence"  of  so  re- 
markable a  genius ;  and  many  an  enterprising  publisher  would 
have  been  willing,  and  even  eager,  to  undertake  the  respon- 
sibility of  introducing  it  to  the  world.  As  it  is,  we  are  in- 
debted to  a  Frenchman  for  the  memoir  now  before  us ;  but 
we  should  imagine  it  will  not  be  long  before  it  is  either  trans- 
lated into  Italian,  with  many  additional  particulars,  or  an  ori- 
ginal and  more  voluminous  work  be  produced  in  one  or  other 
of  the  cities  we  have  named.  Meanwhile  we  propose  to  give 
our  readers,  many  of  whom  have  probably  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  conversing  with  his  Eminence  in  their  own  tongue,  a 
sketch  of  the  main  outline  of  his  life. 

Gaspard  Joseph  Mezzofanti  was  born  of  very  humble  but 
pious  parents,  on  the  17th  of  September,  1774,  in  the  city  of 
Bologna.  From  his  earliest  years  he  manifested  that  extra- 
ordinary taste  and  facility  for  learning,  and  that  humble 
unaffected  piety,  which  continued  to  be  his  characteristics 
throughout  the  whole  of  his  life ;  and,  as  so  often  happens, 
it  was  the  wise  and  generous  patronage  of  the  Church  that 
prevented  these  talents  from  lying  hid  in  the  poverty  and 
obscurity  of  his  paternal  home.  His  parents  had  destined 
him  for  some  humble  trade ;  and  the  more  they  became  aware 
of  his  uncommon  ability,  the  more  anxious  they  were  to  with- 
draw him  from  all  opportunity  of  exercising  it  upon  classical 
studies ;  for  they  feared  that  these  would  only  create  a  taste 
which  could  not  afterwards  be  gratified,  whilst  at  the  same 
time  they  would  render  the  mean  and  active  occupations 
suited  to  his  station  in  life  irksome  and  hateful  to  him. 
Father  Respighi,  however,  superior  of  the  oratory  in  Bo- 
logna, successfully  combated  these  very  natural  and  not  un- 
creditable  feelings;  and  at  his  urgent  entreaties  the  future 
Cardinal  was  allowed  to  avail  himself  of  all  those  opportuni- 
ties of  obtaining  gratuitously  a  liberal  education,  with  which 
the  principal  cities  of  Italy  are  so  plentifully  endowed.  His 
quickness  at  learning  was  such  as  to  astonish  his  masters.  At 

*  e.  ff.  It  is  stated  in  the  present  volume,  that  the  Cardinal  was  deeply  hurt 
by  one  of  his  former  pupils,  now  an  eminent  antiquarian,  Father  Cavedoni,  of 
Modena,  dedicating  one  of  his  works  to  him  with  expressions  of  admiration  and 
gratitude.  It  was  partly,  also,  this  same  modesty  and  love  of  retirement  that  pre- 
vented his  Eminence  from  ever  publishing  any  thing ;  he  used  to  say  that  he  had 
not  time  "  to  read  for  himself,  to  talk  for  other  people,  and  to  write  for  the  world." 
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first,  however,  they  feared  lest  it  should  be  only  some  extra- 
ordinary gift  of  memory,  unaccompanied  by  any  real  powers 
of  understanding,  and  lest  what  was  so  easily  acquired  might 
also  be  as  easily  lost.  It  was  not  until  they  found  him,  at  the 
age  of  fifteen,  thoroughly  master  of  all  the  elementary  courses 
of  rhetoric  and  philosophy,  which  were  usually  reserved  for  a 
more  advanced  age,  that  these  fears  altogether  ceased.  About 
this  time  he  was  admitted,  through  the  influence  of  the  same 
Father  Respighi,  into  the  episcopal  college  of  the  diocese  ; 
where  he  enjoyed  the  best  advantages  for  prosecuting  his 
studies  that  even  that  city,  whose  epithet  has  always  been 
learned  (docta  Bononia),  could  command.  Father  Emmanuel 
d'Aponte,  a  Spanish  refugee  Jesuit,  and  tutor  of  the  cele- 
brated Clotilda  Tambroni,  became  his  preceptor  in  Greek, 
and  the  Dominican  Father  Olivieri  in  Hebrew.  His  pro- 
gress in  both  these  languages  was  as  rapid  as  it  was  pro- 
found ;  and  it  is  mentioned  as  an  illustration  of  his  extraor- 
dinary powers  of  memory  at  this  time,  that  Father  d'Aponte 
opened  before  him  one  day  a  folio  volume  of  the  works  of  St. 
Chrysostom,  to  which  he  was  then  a  complete  stranger ;  and 
that  after  reading  over  a  whole  page  once  with  care,  he  closed 
the  book  and  recited  every  word  of  it  correctly.  It  is  said, 
also,  that  his  eye  took  in  the  contents  of  any  page  that  was 
set  before  it  so  rapidly,  and  with  such  astonishing  accuracy, 
that  he  could  pick  out  in  a  minute  from  a  page  of  Greek  or 
Hebrew  any  word  that  he  had  never  seen  before.  His  mo- 
desty, however,  was  such,  that  his  superiors  were  careful  not 
to  give  him  pain  by  unnecessary  exhibitions  of  his  talents  ; 
and  if  at  any  time  strangers  began  to  express  their  admiration 
of  them,  Mezzofanti  would  stop  them  by  saying  that  it  was 
all  to  be  attributed  to  his  peculiar  organisation,  and  to  the 
fact  that  he  had  been  used  to  exercise  his  memory  from  his 
earliest  years,  "just  as  sailors,"  he  said,  "acquire  great  ac- 
curacy of  sight  in  the  same  way."  His  application  to  his 
theological  studies  in  all  their  branches  was  most  intense  ; 
yet  he  found  time  for  learning  French  and  Spanish  from  two 
exiled  religious  resident  in  the  city,  as  also  for  keeping  up 
and  improving  his  knowledge  of  music  and  painting,  accom- 
plishments without  which  a  man  is  scarcely  thought  to  have 
received  a  polite  education  in  that  home  of  the  arts,  "  the 
sweet  and  sunny  south."  It  was  no  hard  task  to  him  to 
learn  any  of  the  European  languages,  but  rather  an  interest- 
ing amusement ;  and  in  after  life,  when  he  knew  them  all,  he 
still  continued  to  retain  the  predilection  of  his  youth  for  the 
Spanish,  in  preference  to  any  other :  he  used  to  say  that  if 
the  angels  in  heaven  made  use  of  any  earthly  language,  it 
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could  be  no  other  than  that  sweet  and  noble  tongue  in  which 
the  great  reformer  of  the  Carmelites,  St.  Theresa,  had  written 
her  divine  revelations.  At  the  age  of  twenty-one  he  received 
the  tonsure ;  in  the  autumn  of  the  following  year  he  was  made 
subdeacon ;  deacon  on  the  first  of  April,  1797,  and  priest  within 
six  months  afterwards.  The  attentive  reader  will  observe  that 
this  was  before  he  had  attained  the  full  canonical  age ;  but  we 
shall  soon  see  that  it  was  not  without  sufficient  reason  that  the 
archbishop  gave  him  dispensation  in  this  matter.  It  was  in  the 
beginning  of  1796  that  Bologna  opened  its  gates  to  the  vic- 
torious Bonaparte,  and  towards  the  close  of  the  year  following 
that  the  French  troops  were  obliged  to  retire  again  from  before 
the  Austrians.  Amid  the  vicissitudes  of  the  war,  of  which 
Bologna  and  its  neighbourhood  was  thus  made  the  theatre, 
soldiers  of  all  countries  and  languages  in  turn  became  the 
occupants  of  the  Bolognese  hospitals  ;  and  Mezzofanti,  while 
yet  a  deacon,  was  summoned  by  the  archbishop  to  assist  the 
parochial  clergy  and  other  ecclesiastics  as  an  interpreter  in 
the  receiving  of  these  men's  confessions,  and  in  administering 
to  them  the  last  consolations  of  the  Church.  He  used  fre- 
quently in  after  life  to  look  back  upon  the  days  he  had  spent 
in  the  various  hospitals  during  these  troublous  times,  and  to 
say  that  it  was  there  he  had  laid  the  foundation  of  his  know- 
ledge of  languages ;  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  much 
of  the  wonderful  accuracy  which  he  exhibited  in  his  use  of 
the  various  dialects  of  a  language,  and  of  its  most  homely  and 
conversational  idioms,  may  be  traced  to  this  source. 

Spite  of  his  extreme  youth,  he  was  selected  to  give  the 
elementary  course  of  Arabic  to  the  students  of  the  University, 
on  the  15th  December,  1797 ;  and  this  circumstance,  which, 
if  his  religious  principles  had  been  less  strong,  or  if  vanity 
and  worldly  ambition  had  held  a  larger  share  in  his  heart, 
would  certainly  have  betrayed  him  into  an  act  that  would 
have  been  both  disgraceful  and  ruinous,  served  only  to  bring 
out  in  a  stronger  light  the  sterling  qualities  of  his  character, 
so  that  henceforth  his  reputation  for  learning  should  not  eclipse 
his  reputation  for  piety.  In  the  year  1798,  all  the  professors 
in  the  University  were  called  upon  to  take  the  oath  of  alle- 
giance to  the  new  republic.  Clotilda  Tambroni, — the  lady 
professor  of  Greek  already  spoken  of,  whose  society  was  sought 
by  the  most  learned  men  of  the  age,  and  who  used  to  give 
public  lectures  in  the  University  with  her  veil  drawn  over  her 
face, — Mezzofanti,  and  several  others,  refused  to  perjure  them- 
selves by  taking  an  oath  contrary  to  their  former  oath,  whereby 
they  had  sworn  allegiance  to  the  Holy  Father.  Some  of  the 
young  Abbe's  friends  (?),  vexed  at  seeing  his  prospects  in  life 
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so  prematurely  blasted,  as  they  thought,  exerted  themselves 
to  make  interest  with  the  authorities,  that  they  might  invent 
some  compromise  whereby  the  services  of  so  eminent  a  pro- 
fessor should  still  be  retained  to  the  University,  yet  without 
doing  violence  to  the  tender  conscience  of  the  man.  It  was 
agreed  that  his  presence  at  some  entertainment  to  be  given 
in  the  private  house  of  a  certain  member  of  the  government 
should  be  accepted  as  a  sufficient  guarantee  of  his  fidelity  to 
the  new  order  of  things,  and  that  the  oath  should  not  be  re- 
quired of  him.  The  Abbe,  however,  indignantly  refused  to 
lend  himself  to  any  transaction  of  so  ambiguous  a  character ; 
and  being  consequently  deprived  of  his  professorship,  he  retired 
into  private  life  upon  a  patrimony  of  some  eight  or  nine  pounds 
a  year,  which  had  been  secured  to  him  by  a  kind  patron  of  the 
family  at  the  time  of  his  ordination.  He  eked  out  this  scanty 
maintenance  by  engaging  in  private  tuition  ;  an  employment 
for  which  he  had  a  strong  natural  taste,  as  well  as  singular 
ability.  Much  of  his  time  also  was  spent  in  his  own  private 
studies,  which  he  pursued  with  an  eagerness  that  materially 
injured  his  health ;  and  besides  these,  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity of  conversing  with  any  foreigner  who  chanced  to  make 
any  stay  in  the  city,  thus  continually  adding  to  his  know- 
ledge both  of  European  and  other  languages.  A  Swedish 
gentleman  arrived  in  Bologna,  intending  to  take  up  his  abode 
there,  because  it  had  been  the  home  of  some  of  his  ancestors ; 
but  he  did  not  know  a  word  of  Italian,  neither  did  any  of  the 
Bolognese  know  any  thing  of  the  Swedish  language.  A  few 
Swedish  books,  however,  borrowed  from  the  stranger,  and  a 
few  weeks  spent  in  studying  them,  enabled  the  Abbe  Mezzo- 
fanti  to  hold  conversations  with  the  new  comer,  and  to  com- 
mence duty  as  his  preceptor  in  Italian.  An  Armenian,  in 
like  manner,  during  a  temporary  sojourn  in  the  city,  became 
the  unconscious  tutor  of  the  ex-professor  in  another  language ; 
a  family  from  Georgia  in  another  ;  a  priest  from  Biscay  in  a 
fourth  ;  and  some  of  the  fugitive  children  of  Hellas  in  a  fifth. 
He  was  not  so  absorbed  in  these  studies,  however,  as  altogether 
to  neglect  the  duties  more  peculiarly  belonging  to  his  eccle- 
siastical character.  He  acted  as  chaplain  to  the  Spanish  Col- 
lege, and  often  assisted  the  parish  priests  in  hearing  confessions, 
and  in  other  parts  of  their  duties. 

At  length  brighter  days  dawned  upon  the  Church ;  peace 
was  restored,  and  Pius  VII.  returned  to  his  dominions  amid 
the  universal  acclamations  of  his  subjects.  On  his  arrival  in 
Bologna,  he  desired  Mezzofanti  to  be  presented  to  him ;  and 
as  a  reward  for  his  great  learning  and  his  firm  fidelity  to 
the  Holy  See,  he  offered  him  the  honourable  post  of  secretary 
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to  the  Propaganda  in  Rome.  This  was  an  office  not  only 
honourable  in  itself,  and  ordinarily  leading  to  high  ecclesias- 
tical preferment,  but  also  offering  very  singular  advantages 
for  the  prosecution  of  his  favourite  study  of  languages.  A 
college  whose  students  were  brought  together  from  every 
quarter  of  the  globe,  Europeans,  Asiatics,  Africans,  Califor- 
nians,  Australians,  &c.  &c.,  although  it  would  not  have  been 
in  any  way  under  his  control  if  he  had  accepted  this  office, 
yet  would  have  been  at  his  very  elbow,  as  it  were;  both 
inviting  him  to  renewed  and  more  extensive  studies,  and  also 
giving  him  the  greatest  facility  for  entering  upon  them  with  a 
certainty  of  success.  Nevertheless  he  steadily  refused  the  prof- 
fered appointment;  and  it  was  in  vain  that  Cardinal  Consalvi, 
Monsignor  Justiniani,  and  others,  employed  all  the  arts  of 
diplomacy  to  overcome  his  reluctance.  On  the  14th  of  April, 
1814,  he  resumed  his  post  of  professor  of  Oriental  languages 
in  his  own  University;  and  in  August  of  the  same  year  he 
was  appointed  city-librarian,  an  office  which  it  was  as  much 
to  his  own  taste  as  it  was  to  the  advantage  of  the  library  that 
he  should  accept.  A  few  years  later,  we  find  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  and  afterwards  the  Grand  Duke  of  Tuscany,  each 
seeking  a  personal  interview  with  the  learned  professor  in  his 
native  city,  and  doing  their  best  to  persuade  him  to  leave  it, 
the  one  for  Vienna,  the  other  for  Florence,  in  each  of  which 
he  was  assured  that  the  most  honourable  and  lucrative  appoint- 
ments awaited  his  acceptance.  It  was  not  likely,  however,  that 
one  who  had  refused  the  offers  of  his  own  sovereign,  and  that 
sovereign  the  head  of  the  Christian  Church,  should  yield  to 
the  entreaties  of  any  foreign  potentate ;  he  was  quite  inexor- 
able, and  remained  for  many  years  in  the  comparatively  humble 
position  of  professor  in  Bologna,  enjoying  a  salary  of  about 
80/.  a  year.  But  by  this  time  his  reputation  had  spread  far 
and  wide  ;  and  no  stranger  of  any  eminence  dreamed  of  passing 
through  Bologna  without  waiting  upon  the  celebrated  linguist. 
"  Captain  Smith  the  Englishman" — we  give  this  as  we  find  it; 
but  whether  our  author  is  here  speaking  of  any  particular  in- 
dividual, or  whether  this  is  merely  a  generic  term  which  he 
has  humorously  adopted  as  a  fair  representative  of  John  Bull 
on  his  travels,  we  really  cannot  say — Prince  Volkonski  the 
Russian,  M.  Valery,  the  Baron  de  Zach,  Lord  Byron,  and 
hundreds  of  others,  here  had  the  privilege  of  conversing  with 
the  professor  each  in  his  own  language ;  and  many  of  them 
have  recorded  their  impressions  of  the  interview  in  terms  of 
the  liveliest  satisfaction  and  admiration.  The  Baron  de  Zach 
tried  to  converse  with  him  in  English,  in  Saxon,  and  in  Aus- 
trian, and  found  him  more  than  a  match  for  him  in  either  of 
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these  languages.  He  then  introduced  into  his  conversation  a 
few  phrases  from  the  language  of  Wallachia  ;  the  quick  ear  of 
the  linguist  immediately  detected  him;  he  accepted  the  chal- 
lenge, and  began  to  answer  in  the  same  tongue;  the  Baron, 
however,  was  now  obliged  to  retire  from  the  unequal  contest, 
for  he  had  already  exhausted  his  scanty  knowledge  of  that 
language  in  the  few  phrases  with  which  he  had  begun,  and 
whereby  he  had  hoped  to  baffle  his  antagonist.  M.  Valery 
speaks  of  him  as  an  ecclesiastic  full  of  gentleness  and  modesty  ; 
an  apostle  both  in  the  gift  of  tongues  and  in  piety,  knowing 
no  less  than  thirty-two  languages  or  dialects  of  languages,  yet 
never  having  travelled  beyond  the  limits  of  his  native  city. 
This  last  assertion,  by  the  by,  is  not  strictly  true;  for  he  had 
visited  Modena  and  Leghorn,  to  converse  with  the  Jews  and 
hear  the  Hebrew  chants  and  psalmody  in  their  own  syna- 
gogues; Mantua  also,  Pisa  and  Rome.  It  must  be  allowed, 
however,  that  these  journeys  were  limited  enough  for  one  who 
had  so  good  a  claim  to  be  considered  a  citizen  of  the  world. 
We  need  scarcely  add  to  these  testimonies  that  of  the  unhappy 
Byron,  who  speaking  of  his  general  dislike  of  literary  men, 
more  especially  foreigners,  says,  "I  don't  remember  a  man 
amongst  them  whom  I  ever  wished  to  see  twice,  except  perhaps 
Mezzofanti,  who  is  a  monster  of  languages,  the  Briareus  of 
parts  of  speech,  a  walking  polyglot  and  more,  who  ought  to 
have  existed  at  the  time  of  the  Tower  of  Babel  as  universal 
interpreter.  He  is  indeed  a  marvel  —  unassuming  also.  I 
tried  him  in  all  the  tongues  of  which  I  knew  a  single  oath,  or 
adjuration  to  the  gods  against  post-boys,  savages,  Tartars,  boat- 
men, sailors,  pilots,  gondoliers,  muleteers,  camel-drivers,  vettu- 
rini,  post-masters,  post-horses,  post-houses,  post-everything  ; 
and  egad!  he  astounded  me  —  even  to  my  English." 

On  the  2d  of  February,  1831,  Cardinal  Capellari  was  chosen 
to  occupy  the  chair  of  Peter,  and  took  the  name  of  Gregory 
XVI.  Previously  to  his  elevation  to  the  pontifical  throne,  he 
had  filled  the  important  office  of  prefect  of  the  college  of  Pro- 
paganda, and  in  that  capacity  had  had  frequent  occasion  to  enter 
into  relations  with  the  Bolognese  linguist.  He  had  in  this 
way  learnt  to  appreciate  not  only  the  professor's  talents,  but 
also  his  simplicity  of  character  and  perfect  disinterestedness. 
An  opportunity  had  presented  itself,  of  which  Cardinal  Capel- 
lari had  not  been  slow  to  avail  himself,  of  offering  to  Mezzo- 
fanti a  considerable  sum  of  money  by  way  of  acknowledgment 
for  the  many  valuable  services  he  had  rendered  to  the  college. 
But  the  gift  was  declined,  with  a  request  that  it  might  rather 
be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  foreign  missions.  And  this 
is  only  a  sample  of  his  general  habits  during  the  whole  of  his 
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life  in  all  that  concerned  the  goods  of  this  world.  No  man 
ever  coveted  them  less,  or  made  a  more  generous  use  of  such 
as  fell  to  his  lot.  During  the  eight  years  that  he  was  canon 
of  St.  Peter's  and  prefect  of  the  seminary  attached  to  that 
basilica,  all  the  revenues  of  his  stall  were  expended  on  the 
improvement  of  the  seminary,  and  the  support  of  poor  eccle- 
siastics whose  means  were  insufficient  to  enable  them  to  pursue 
their  theological  studies  to  the  end.  A  crowd  of  beggars  never 
failed  to  besiege  him  on  his  passage  from  the  church  to  the 
library,  or  from  the  library  to  the  seminary,  and  seldom  or 
never  went  away  empty.  Indeed  his  charity  sometimes  ex- 
ceeded the  limits  of  prudence,  so  that  he  has  been  obliged  to 
borrow  money  from  his  friends  to  relieve  the  wants  of  his 
numerous  petitioners ;  among  his  brother  canons  he  was  com- 
monly known  by  the  name  of  Monsignor  the  Almoner ;  and 
even  when  a  Cardinal,  it  is  said  that  a  wealthy  banker  from 
whom  he  had  hired  a  modest  suite  of  apartments,  never  required 
him  to  pay  any  rent  for  them,  as  knowing  that  all  his  money 
was  spent  upon  the  poor.  But  we  are  somewhat  anticipating 
the  chronological  order  of  events.  We  have  said  that  the  Abbe 
Mezzofanti  was  not  unknown  to  Gregory  XVI.  whilst  yet  a 
Cardinal.  One  of  his  first  acts,  when  he  was  made  Pope,  was 
to  write  to  Cardinal  Opizzoni,  Archbishop  of  Bologna,  with  a 
view  to  bringing  the  professor  to  Rome.  Ultimately,  however, 
his  visit  to  that  city  arose  out  of  the  political  troubles  of  the 
period;  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  deputation  which  was 
sent  from  Bologna  to  his  Holiness  after  the  rebellion  in  that 
city  had  been  subdued,  and  Gregory  was  wont  to  say  in  his 
gay,  humorous  manner  that  this  was  the  only  advantage  he 
ever  derived  from  the  Bolognese  insurrection.  It  was  n.ot 
without  considerable  difficulty  that  the  Pope  succeeded  in 
overcoming  the  professor's  reluctance  to  leave  his  native  city; 
he  himself  described  it  as  having  been  a  most  laborious  siege; 
at  length  however,  towards  the  end  of  October  1831,  the  Abbe 
Mezzofanti — or  Monsignor  Mezzofanti  rather,  for  he  had  been 
raised  to  the  dignity  of  a  prelate  on  the  occasion  of  the  afore- 
said political  deputation  at  an  earlier  period  in  the  same  year — 
returned  to  Rome,  never  again  to  leave  it.  We  have  already 
mentioned  some  of  the  principal  posts  which  he  filled  before 
his  admission  to  the  Sacred  College  of  Cardinals  :  he  was  made 
canon  of  St.  Peter's,  prefect  of  the  seminary  of  that  basilica, 
first  librarian  at  the  Vatican,  &c.  &c. ;  and  both  his  learning 
and  his  reputation  as  a  linguist  increased  rapidly  by  his  dili- 
gent use  of  the  advantages  he  enjoyed  as  a  resident  in  the 
Eternal  City.  Gregory  XVI.  amused  himself  one  day  by  letting 
loose  upon  him  unexpectedly  in  the  gardens  of  the  Vatican  a 
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number  of  the  students  of  the  Propaganda,  all  of  whom  began 
to  speak  at  once  each  in  his  own  language,  overwhelming  the 
canon  with  a  multitude  of  questions.  It  was  a  perfect  Babel 
of  sounds,  utterly  unintelligible  even  to  those  who  knew  some 
of  the  languages  spoken ;  Mezzofanti  however,  without  a 
moment's  perplexity,  answered  them  all  in  turn,  each  in  his 
own  tongue,  and  without  making  any  mistake  either  in  his 
choice  of  words  or  in  his  pronunciation  of  them,  whilst  passing 
thus  rapidly  from  one  language  to  another.  It  was  the  first 
time  the  Pope  had  witnessed  any  exhibition  of  his  powers,  and 
it  seemed  in  its  results  almost  like  a  re-enacting  of  the  miracle 
of  the  day  of  Pentecost. 

On  the  12th  of  February,  1838,  Mezzofanti  was  made 
cardinal ;  and  it  need  hardly  be  said  that  there  was  but  one 
opinion  as  to  the  merits  of  this  appointment.  His  elevation 
was  celebrated  with  special  enthusiasm  in  the  city  of  Bologna 
and  in  the  college  of  Propaganda.  The  students  of  this  college 
— the  great  missionary  college  of  the  world — offered  their 
congratulations  to  his  Eminence  in  poems  composed  in  forty- 
three  different  languages ;  and  as  the  newly-created  cardinal, 
surrounded  by  a  few  chosen  friends,  listened  to  the  recital  of 
these  numerous  productions,  and  received  the  homage  of  each 
student  who  had  repeated  them,  he  entered  into  familiar  con- 
versation with  them  all,  according  to  the  language  in  which 
they  had  severally  spoken.  It  was  only  natural  that  of  all  the 
new  duties  which  his  promotion  to  the  cardinalate  imposed 
upon  him,  he  should  take  a  most  lively  interest  in  every  thing 
connected  with  this  college.  Many  of  our  readers  will  have 
heard  of  the  way  in  which  the  feast  of  the  Epiphany  is  kept 
there ;  not  only  by  the  celebration,  in  the  chapel  of  the  esta- 
blishment, of  the  mysteries  of  our  faith  according  to  all  the 
various  rites  which  the  Church  allows  in  various  portions 
of  the  world,  but  also  by  the  public  recitation,  on  certain  days 
within  the  octave,  of  poems  or  other  pieces  composed  for  the 
students  in  their  several  tongues,  Syriac,  Armenian,  Persian, 
Arabic,  Hindostanee,  Singalese,  Peruvian,  Brazilian,  Coptic, 
Ethiopic,  Tartarian,  Chinese,  &c.  &c.  To  prepare  or  revise 
these  compositions,  and  to  superintend  the  rehearsal  of  them, 
was  the  favourite  occupation  of  the  Cardinal  each  year,  as  the 
season  came  round ;  indeed  the  greater  portion  of  them  were 
written  by  himself;  it  frequently  happened,  however,  that  his 
modesty  forbade  his  assisting  at  the  public  recitation,  where  he 
was  conscious  that  he  should  himself  be  the  principal  object 
of  interest,  instead  of  his  students.  His  Eminence  was  in  the 
habit  of  visiting  the  college  very  constantly,  but  more  espe- 
cially at  the  hour  of  their  return  from  walking ;  he  would  stand 
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in  the  gallery  at  the  head  of  the  staircase,  and  address  a  few 
words  to  each  student  as  he  passed  in  his  native  tongue.  Pa- 
dre Bresciani,  who  was  at  that  time  rector  of  the  Propaganda, 
tells  us  that  the  year  after  Mezzofanti  was  made  cardinal, 
some  Albanian  youths  arrived  at  the  college  from  Scutari, 
Sapia,  and  Antivari,  and  he  applied  to  his  eminence  to  hear 
their  confessions.  He  replied  that  he  was  not  able  to  do  so  at 
once,  for  he  did  not  yet  know  the  language;  but  if  they  would 
give  him  a  dictionary  and  grammar,  he  would  come  and  hear 
their  confessions  in  a  fortnight.  The  books  were  found,  and 
within  the  promised  period  the  language  was  learnt  and  the 
confessions  heard.  It  is  said  indeed  that  no  student  ever  came 
to  the  college  after  he  was  made  cardinal,  bringing  with  him  a 
strange  language,  that  his  Eminence  did  not  succeed  in  making 
himself  master  of  it  with  similar  if  not  with  equal  rapidity. 
This  instance,  however,  is  especially  remarkable,  because  the 
language  of  Albania  has  no  recognisable  affinity  with  any  other 
known  language,  either  European  or  Asiatic.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  a  few  Greek,  Turkish,  and  Illyrian  words,  that  have 
been  introduced  into  the  vocabulary  by  means  of  the  inter- 
course the  Albanians  have  had  with  those  nations,  their 
language  is  said  to  bear  no  resemblance  whatever,  either  in 
the  sound  and  formation  of  the  words  or  in  the  grammatical 
construction  of  the  sentences,  to  any  other  language  with 
which  Mezzofanti  could  have  been  already  acquainted  ;*  yet 
even  the  difficulties  of  such  a  language  as  this  he  was  enabled 
to  overcome  in  ten  or  twelve  days.  Certainly  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  the  Germans  have  coined  a  word  to  denote  the 
powers  of  so  extraordinary  a  linguist,  calling  him  Sprachen- 
bandiger,  or  tamer  of  languages !  And  it  was  not  only  that 
he  learnt  enough  of  each  language  to  be  able  to  read  a  book 
in  it,  or  to  carry  on  a  conversation  in  it  with  some  hesitation 
and  difficulty ;  he  made  himself  so  completely  master  of  each 
language  which  he  took  in  hand,  that  he  could  both  converse 
in  it  with  fluency,  and  compose  even  poetry  with  correctness. 
He  learnt  all  its  varieties  also,  whether  of  idiom  or  of  pronun- 
ciation, so  that  he  could  at  once  distinguish  the  district  or  pro- 
vince of  the  country  from  whence  his  visitors  came.  It  was 
not  only  that  he  knew  an  Englishman  from  a  Scotchman,  or 
both  from  an  Irishman,  but  even  the  dialects  of  Devonshire  or 
Lancashire  were  not  unknown  to  him.  A  native  of  Florence 
had  no  chance  of  passing  himself  off  in  his  presence  as  belong- 

*  He  was  himself  of  opinion  that  this  singular  isolation  of  the  Albanian  lan- 
guage would  continue  to  be  a  source  of  perplexity  to  all  scholars,  until  we  should 
succeed  in  obtaining  some  knowledge  of  the  old  Pelasgic  tongues,  from  whence  he 
believed  it  to  be  derived.  See  Civilta  Cattolica,  No.  xli.  vol.  viL  p.  572. 
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ing  to  the  neighbouring  city  of  Siena,  any  more  than  a  Pied- 
montese  for  a  citizen  of  Milan,  or  an  inhabitant  of  Forli  or 
Ravenna  for  a  Roman.  In  whatever  dialect  a  stranger  began 
his  conversation,  the  cardinal  never  failed  to  carry  it  on  in  the 
same ;  and  each  one  found  it  difficult  to  persuade  himself  that 
he  was  not  talking  to  a  compatriot.  It  is  to  be  observed  too 
that  this  extraordinary  accuracy  extended  to  no  less  than 
seventy-eight  languages.  Mithridates,  whose  knowledge  of 
languages  has  caused  his  name  to  become  almost  proverbial, 
and  synonymous  with  polyglot,  scarcely  knew  more  than  a 
fourth  part  of  this  astonishing  number.  The  Christian  car- 
dinal had  this  advantage  also  over  the  barbarian  king,  that 
whereas  the  one  had  only  learnt  the  languages,  and  so  acquired 
reputation  as  a  linguist,  the  other  studied  also  the  literature 
of  the  several  countries,  and  so  stored  his  mind  with  infinite 
treasures  of  learning.  He  was  familiar  with  the  works  of 
Klopstok,  Goethe,  Schiller,  and  Schlegel;  could  recite  whole 
passages  from  Bossuet,  Bourdaloue,  and  Massillon,  or  from 
Racine,  Moliere,  and  Corneille  ;  and  so  also  with  the  principal 
Spanish,  Portuguese,  English,  Russian,  or  other  European 
authors.  He  had  studied  the  Sanscrit  monuments  of  Persia, 
and  the  philosophical  and  mythological  systems  of  the  Brahmins 
and  Buddhists  of  India ;  was  deeply  read  in  the  works  of  Con- 
fucius, and  all  the  most  learned  mandarins  of  China  down  to 
the  present  day ;  in  a  word,  the  whole  range  of  ancient  and 
modern  literature  lay  open  before  him,  and  his  industry  and 
ability  enabled  him  to  appropriate  no  small  portion  of  its  stores. 
History,  the  laws  and  institutions  and  the  religious  systems 
of  all  ages,  were  what  he  specially  delighted  in  studying; 
and  in  all  these  branches  of  knowledge  there  was  no  one,  how- 
ever eminent  he  might  be  in  any  one  of  them,  who  did  not  feel 
that  there  was  much  which  still  remained  for  him  to  learn,  and 
which  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  was  able  to  teach  him. 

Yet  with  all  this  extent  and  variety  of  learning,  nothing 
could  exceed  the  unaffected  modesty  and  simplicity  of  his  con- 
versation and  manners.  When  questioned  by  Father  Bresciani 
as  to  the  means  whereby  he  had  acquired  so  many  languages, 
he  used  to  answer  that  he  believed  that  God  had  been  pleased 
to  grant  him  so  great  a  gift  because  he  had  sought  it,  not  for 
any  vain-glory  and  desire  of  worldly  reputation,  but  for  the 
salvation  of  souls ;  and  then  he  would  relate  the  history  we 
have  already  given  of  his  attendance  in  the  hospitals  of  Bologna, 
and  his  distress  at  finding  himself  unable  either  to  hear  the 
confessions  of  those  strangers  who  were  Catholics,  or  to  labour 
for  the  conversion  of  those  who  were  Protestants;  that  he 
therefore  set  to  work  with  all  diligence,  until  he  found  himself 
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able  to  understand  something  of  the'language  when  spoken ; 
and  then,  with  this  imperfect  knowledge,  he  would  go  and  sit 
for  hours  among  the  sick,  administering  the  consolations  of 
religion  to  one,  and  conversing  with  another,  and  so  by  degrees 
adding  to  his  vocabulary,  until  at  length  he  had  learnt  the 
dialects  of  the  various  provinces ;  that  the  presence  of  certain 
ex-Jesuits  in  Bologna,  Spaniards,  Portuguese,  and  Mexicans, 
was  a  great  assistance  to  him ;  that  he  never  lost  an  oppor- 
tunity which  presented  itself  of  getting  a  strange  lexicon  or 
grammar,  or  of  conversing  with  a  foreigner ;  and  that  by  these 
means,  God  having  blessed  him  with  very  flexible  organs  of 
speech,  he  had  been  enabled  to  attain  his  present  degree  of 
skill  and  perfection  in  speaking  languages. 

But  not  only  was  it  for  charitable  and  religious  purposes 
that  this  wonderful  extent  of  knowledge  was  first  desired  and 
aimed  at ;  it  was  also  on  works  of  charity  and  in  the  service  of 
religion  that  its  noble-minded  owner  most  delighted  to  exercise 
it.  One  of  the  religious  establishments,  therefore,  in  Rome 
in  which  he  took  an  especial  interest,  was  the  Casa  de*  Cate- 
chumeni,  in  which  a  number  of  persons,  varying  from  twenty 
to  fifty  perhaps,  Jews,  Turks,  Moors,  or  Pagans,  are  always  to 
be  found,  placed  there  to  receive  instruction  in  the  mysteries 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  The  assistance  of  so  eminent  a  linguist 
in  a  house  of  this  kind  was  of  course  invaluable;  and  the  car- 
dinal was  never  happier  than  when  he  was  engaged  in  teaching 
these  poor  people  the  very  first  elements  of  Christianity.  He 
was  also  the  constant  friend  and  protector  of  the  celebrated 
Mere  Macrina  and  her  Basilian  sisters,  and  frequently  visited 
their  convent  to  hear  their  confessions,  and  render  them  every 
other  assistance  which  they  so  much  needed  in  their  exile, 
and  which  his  knowledge  of  their  language  enabled  him  to 
supply  more  readily  and  more  effectually  than  any  other 
stranger  could  have  done  it.  In  fact,  it  was  notorious  to 
every  body  that  his  gift  of  tongues  (so  to  call  it)  was  valued  by 
him  mainly  as  an  instrument  of  charity ;  and  no  one,  therefore, 
ever  scrupled  to  have  recourse  to  him  for  assistance  under  cir- 
cumstances in  which  his  powers  could  be  made  useful  for  such 
purposes.  M.  MouraviefF,  a  Greek  schismatic,  and  the  his- 
torian of  the  Russian  state-church,  bears  willing  testimony  to 
this  fact,  and  mentions  as  an  instance  of  it  the  patient  de- 
votedness  with  which  he  continued  to  visit  several  times  a 
week  a  poor  Russian  maid-servant,  who  had  been  taken  into 
a  convent  in  Rome  with  a  view  to  her  instruction  in  the  faith, 
but  whom  the  good  nuns  were  unable  adequately  to  assist 
through  their  ignorance  of  the  language.  But  the  time  would 
fail  us  to  tell  of  all  the  charitable  offices  which  the  pious  and 
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humble  Cardinal  Mezzofanti  was  ever  ready  to  perform  when 
called  upon ;  and  it  is  obvious  that  in  a  city  like  Rome,  the 
metropolis  of  the  Christian  world,  he  was  liable  to  be  called 
upon  very  frequently,  and  with  reference  to  all  classes  of 
society.  He  was  not  indeed  selected  to  be  the  interpreter  in 
the  celebrated  interview  between  Gregory  XVI.  and  the  Czar 
of  Russia  in  1845,  the  Pope  choosing  rather,  perhaps  from 
motives  of  policy,  to  have  the  assistance  of  an  English  car- 
dinal, Cardinal  Acton.  The  Emperor,  however,  was  determined 
not  to  leave  Rome  without  making  the  acquaintance  of  one  of 
whom  he  had  heard  so  much;  he  therefore  requested  the 
honour  of  a  visit  from  the  cardinal,  and  after  conversing  with 
him  both  in  Russian  and  Polish,  declared  that  he  spoke  the 
former  as  correctly  as  himself  or  as  any  native.  The  cardinal 
was  unable  to  return  the  compliment  with  regard  to  the  latter 
language,  but  on  the  contrary  complained  that  the  Emperor's 
Polish  was  far  from  being  perfect.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
present  Pope's  reign  Mezzofanti  was  required  to  act  the  part 
of  an  interpreter  between  his  Holiness  and  Kekib  Effendi,  the 
Ottoman  ambassador  sent  to  congratulate  him  on  his  accession 
to  the  throne ;  and  during  the  month  that  the  Turk's  visit  was 
prolonged  they  had  several  interviews,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  expressed  his  amazement  at  the  facility  with  which  his 
Eminence  spoke  not  only  the  ordinary  language  of  Turkey, 
but  also  the  most  difficult  dialects  of  the  most  distant  pro- 
vinces of  the  empire. 

When  the  political  troubles  of  Rome  had  come  to  their 
crisis,  and  his  Holiness  was  an  exile  in  the  kingdom  of  Naples, 
the  college  of  cardinals  was  dispersed  in  all  directions ;  only 
two  or  three  remained  in  Rome,  but  of  these  Mezzofanti  was 
one.  The  laborious  studies  of  a  life  which  had  exceeded  the 
ordinary  limits  of  the  span  of  human  existence,  had  already 
impaired  the  natural  strength  of  his  constitution ;  and  now  the 
mental  anxiety  and  sorrow  which  the  disturbed  state  of  public 
affairs  necessarily  occasioned  him,  greatly  accelerated  the  pro- 
gress of  his  disease.  For  some  time  past  he  had  been  unable 
to  leave  his  apartments,  and  with  difficulty  contrived  to  cele- 
brate Mass  in  his  private  chapel ;  but  in  the  month  of  February 
1 849  he  was  attacked  by  pleurisy,  under  which  he  sank  gra- 
dually until  the  day  of  his  death,  the  15th  of  March.  He 
retained  his  senses  to  the  last,  and  edified  all  around  him  by 
the  fervour  with  which  he  performed  all  his  devotions,  praying 
earnestly  both  for  himself  and  for  the  necessities  of  the  Church, 
and  joining  with  his  chaplain,  attendants,  and  relatives,  in  the 
prayers  provided  by  the  Church  for  the  use  of  the  dying.  On 
the  morning  after  his  death,  Signer  Gherardi,  Minister  of 
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Public  Instruction,  himself  a  native  of  Bologna,  called  on  the 
relatives  of  the  deceased  to  propose  that  a  certain  number  of 
students  from  the  University  should  follow  his  remains  to  the 
tomb ;  this  was  declined,  however,  for  the  Cardinal  had  ex- 
pressly desired  that  his  funeral  might  be  conducted  with  the 
utmost  privacy ;  and  certainly,  if  the  usual  honours  with  which 
members  of  the  Sacred  College  are  wont  to  be  buried  in  the 
time  of  peace  were  not  to  be  permitted,  he  would  never 
willingly  have  received  new  honours,  or  what  were  intended 
to  be  such,  at  the  hands  of  rebels  and  traitors,  who  were  then 
holding  the  reins  of  government  in  Rome.  His  wishes  were 
scrupulously  obeyed :  his  body  was  carried,  on  the  evening  of 
the  second  day  after  his  death,  to  the  Church  of  St.  Onofrio, 
of  which  he  had  been  the  titular  patron  during  life;  only 
members  of  his  own  household  followed  him  to  the  grave, 
amid  the  insolent  jeers  and  imprecations  of  the  brave  and 
intelligent  republicans  who  stood  by ;  and  a  very  modest  in- 
scription from  the  pen  of  Monsignor  Laureani  marks  the 
spot — not  far  from  the  last  resting-place  of  Tasso — where  the 
remains  of  this  extraordinary  linguist  and  exemplary  Christian 
were  consigned  to  the  dust. 
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Mr.  Finlason's  Essay  on  the  History  and  Effects  of  the  Laws  of 
Mortmain  (London,  Dolman)  may  be  divided  into  two  parts;  or  rather 
it  has  a  double  purpose,  and  a  double  thread  of  argument  therefore  runs 
through  the  whole  of  it :  the  one  legal  and  antiquarian,  inquiring  into 
the  real  origin  and  essential  character  of  the  mortmain  laws  properly  so 
called ;  the  other  social,  moral,  and  religious,  and  pertaining  quite  as 
much  to  the  age  in  which  we  live  as  to  any  other,  exposing  and  seek- 
ing to  dispel  those  miserable  prejudices  common  to  all  worldly-minded 
people,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant,  against  the  disposal  of  land  or 
other  property,  by  last  will  and  testament,  for  religious  purposes.  A 
good  deal  has  been  already  written  in  the  Rambler  upon  both  these  sub- 
jects, and  therefore  we  must  content  ourselves  at  present  with  a  brief 
notice  of  the  contents  of  this  valuable  essay.  With  regard  to  the  first 
point — the  origin  and  object  of  the  real  mortmain  laws — Mr.  Finlason 
shews  very  clearly  that  they  did  not  spring  from  any  jealousy  of  the 
growing  wealth  and  influence  of  the  Church  in  general,  or  of  religious 
houses  in  particular  ;  but  that  their  only  purpose  was  to  protect  feudal 
lords  from  the  loss  of  feudal  rights  and  services,  and  the  profits  incident 
thereto,  which  must  necessarily  have  resulted  from  the  holding  of  lands 
by  an  ecclesiastical  corporation  having  perpetuity  of  succession,  under 
whom  there  could  be  no  fines  for  marriages,  wardship  of  heirs,  &c.  &c. 
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Accordingly  the  earliest  statute  on  the  subject  only  provides  that,  with 
the  license  of  the  king  or  lord,  but  not  without  it,  alienation  of  land 
to  religious  houses  may  take  place ;  moreover,  the  old  mortmain  laws 
referred  to  all  corporate  bodies  whatsoever,  because  the  principle  on 
which  they  were  founded  applied  to  all ;  and  the  common  Protestant 
notion  about  them  therefore  is  a  vulgar  error,  originating,  as  Sir  F.  Pal- 
grave  truly  says,  in  the  writings  of  such  men  as  Blackstone,  Delolme, 
and  Robertson,  and  perpetuated  by  the  popular  habit  of  taking  tradi- 
tionary opinions  upon  trust.  In  fact,  it  presents  an  admirable  instance 
of  Father  Newman's  genuine  Protestant  traditions;  and  though  it  is 
utterly  demolished  in  the  pages  now  before  us,  nevertheless  we  may 
venture  to  predict  that  it  will  live  for  many  generations  yet  to  come,  in 
our  law-books,  in  the  speeches  of  honourable  gentlemen  in  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  in  society  and  in  literature  generally.  Then,  as  to  the 
second  point, — the  mortmain  law  improperly  so  called,  or  in  other 
words,  the  act  of  George  II.  which  restrains  the  power  of  disposing  of 
land  for  charitable  purposes  by  way  of  devise, — Mr.  Finlason  esta- 
blishes the  following  propositions :  1st,  that  it  is  a  law  essentially  Pro- 
testant in  its  character,  Catholic  charity  in  olden  times  having  been 
mainly  in  the  way  of  gifts  from  living,  not  from  dying  men  ;  2dly,  that 
it  is  most  grossly  unjust  in  principle,  seeing  that  whilst  professing  to 
protect  the  dying  man  from  the  exercise  of  undue  influence,  and  to  pre- 
vent the  reasonable  expectations  of  relatives  with  regard  to  the  disposi- 
tion of  property  from  beinjy  disappointed,  it  does  in  truth  only  protect 
him  from  that  influence  which  might  be  most  necessary  and  salutary  for 
his  soul,  and  is  utterly  inoperative  with  regard  to  other  influences  which 
are  quite  as  likely  to  be  used,  and  not  so  likely  to  be  just  and  equitable  ; 
moreover,  it  does  not  prevent  the  expectations  of  relatives  from  being 
disappointed,  an  Englishman  having  the  power  by  law  to  leave  all  his 
property  to  a  mistress,  or  for  any  other  idle  or  vicious  purpose  he  pleases, 
to  the  utter  disinheriting  even  of  his  own  children — an  injustice  which 
the  laws  of  Catholic  countries  do  not  tolerate ;  3dly,  that  the  only  in- 
stances of  undue  influence  having  been  used  to  obtain  money  for  religious 
purposes,  that  have  been  proved  in  this  country,  have  been  Protestant 
cases,  not  Catholic.  Thus  on  all  sides  Mr.  Finlason's  Essay  does  admi- 
rable service  in  the  way  of  exposing  Protestant  prejudices  and  misre- 
presentations upon  this  important  subject ;  and  it  deserves  the  most 
serious  attention  of  all  who  would  study  the  question  impartially.  His 
exposure  of  the  gross  unfairness  of  the  Mortmain  Committee  of  1850  is 
most  masterly  ;  and  the  book  is  enlivened  throughout  with  many  inte- 
resting histories  in  illustration  of  the  matter  in  hand. 

The  Difficulties  of  Mariolatry  (Burns  and  Lambert)  is  a  clever 
letter  addressed  to  a  minister  of  the  Establishment  by  one  who  seems  to 
have  just  left  it,  and  treats  from  a  Protestant,  or  rather  we  should  say 
from  a  philosophical  and  impartial  point  of  view,  of  certain  preliminary 
objections  commonly  supposed  to  lie  against  the  Catholic  cultus  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin.  Assuming  the  truth  of  the  scriptural  account  of  the  fall  of 
Adam  and  Eve  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  restoration  through  the  incar- 
nation of  the  Son  of  God  in  the  womb  of  Mary  on  the  other,  the  writer 
shews  with  great  force  fae  fitness  (so  to  speak)  of  the  intercessorial  throne 
of  Mary, — that  Almighty  God  should  vouchsafe  to  receive  our  petitions 
now  through  the  same  channel  by  which  He  vouchsafed  to  manifest  Him- 
self to  us  then.  This  is  the  one  main  idea  of  the  letter,  and  is  very  ably 
worked  out,  though  incidentally  other  popular  objections  against  the 
Catholic  devotion  to  Mary  are  sufficiently  disposed  of.  The  writer 
mentions,  in  a  short  prefatory  notice,  that  though  the  letter  is  of  course 
VOL.  xn»  G 
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submitted  to  the  judgment  of  the  Church,  no  doctor  or  priest  had  seen  it 
before  its  publication.  We  think  this  a  decided  disadvantage,  and  sus- 
pect that,  had  it  been  otherwise,  at  least  a  verbal  alteration  would  have 
been  made. 

The  Bible  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  Leicester  Ambrose  Buckingham 
(London,  Nevvby),  is  a  most  interesting  and  really  valuable  work,  which 
should  find  a  place  in  every  Catholic  library,  both  public  and  private. 
Its  title,  we  think,  scarcely  does  justice  to  its  contents,  which  treat  not 
only  of  the  Bible  in  the  middle  ages,  but  also  of  the  monastic  life,  of 
books,  libraries,  and  schools,  and  of  the  social  and  religious  condition  of 
the  people  during  the  same  period.  In  fact,  although  we  do  not  find  it 
so  stated  any  where  in  the  volume  itself,  we  imagine  that  the  four  parts 
or  chapters  of  the  book  were  originally  composed,  if  not  actually  deli- 
vered, as  four  distinct  lectures;  and  most  useful  and  instructive  they 
must  have  been  to  those  who  heard  them.  They  well  deserved,  however, 
to  be  collected  into  their  present  more  convenient  and  more  lasting 
form ;  for  they  are  full  of  very  important  facts,  collected  with  great 
diligence  and  ably  arranged,  so  as  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  those 
ages,  concerning  which  Protestants  are  so  lamentably  in  the  dark.  We 
have  no  hope,  indeed,  that  Protestants  will  be  induced  to  read  the 
work ;  or  that,  if  they  read  it,  they  would  therefore  cease  from  their 
perverse  calumnies;  nevertheless  it  is  of  the  utmost  importance,  in  the 
present  day,  that  Catholics  should  be  better  informed  than  they  usually 
are  upon  this  subject :  and  we  know  no  more  trustworthy  or  more  richly- 
furnished  storehouse  of  facts  from  which  this  information  can  be  ob- 
tained than  the  volume  before  us.  The  first  chapter  of  the  work  shews 
by  innumerable  instances  (the  authorities  for  which  are  given  with  great 
accuracy)  both  the  frequent  possession  and  the  habitual  use  of  the  Bible 
by  clerks  and  by  laymen  during  "the  dark  ages;"  the  various  harmo- 
nies and  concordances  of  the  Gospels,  and  the  abundant  commentaries 
on  every  part  of  Holy  Scripture,  which  belong  to  this  period,  the  nu- 
merous ante- Reformation  translations  of  certain  portions  or  of  the  whole 
of  the  Bible,  form,  of  course,  a  very  interesting  feature  in  this  section  of 
the  work.  This  is  followed  by  a  short  account  of  the  monastic  life  as  it 
really  existed  in  the  middle  ages,  not  as  it  has  been  so  grossly  misre- 
presented by  Robertson,  Hallam,  and  other  popular  teachers  of  the  last 
and  present  generations.  The  third  part  is  perhaps  the  most  interest- 
ing of  all;  it  contains  matter  concerning  books,  libraries,  and  schools, 
four,  five,  and  six  centuries  ago,  that  should  put  to  the  blush  some  of  our 
modern  boasters,  who  have  no  faith  in  any  thing  but  the  enlightenment 
of  the  nineteenth  century  ;  the  excellence  of  the  old  monastic,  cathedral, 
and  parochial  schools,  of  which  proof  is  here  given  ;  the  existence  of 
public  libraries,  like  that  of  Florence,  over  whose  portal  was  inscribed 
Publicce  et  maxime  pauperum  utilitati ;  and  many  other  points  treated 
of  in  this  third  chapter,  deserve  the  most  careful  consideration  of  all 
thoughtful  men.  The  fourth  and  last  portion  of  the  book  contains  an 
elegant,  but  necessarily  very  imperfect  sketch  of  the  condition  both  of 
the  Church  and  people  in  medieval  times.  On  the  whole,  Mr.  Bucking- 
ham deserves  our  warmest  thanks  for  a  very  valuable  contribution  to 
modern  Catholic  literature. 

We  must  reserve  for  a  future  number  our  notice  of  Essays  on  various 
Subjects  by  his  Eminence  Cardinal  Wiseman  (London,  Dolman),  whose 
title  alone,  however,  will  be  its  most  effective  recommendation  to  all 
Catholics. 

We  have  also- received  a  work  on  The  Doctrine  of  the  Holy  Eucharist 
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by  R.  I.  Wilberforce,  Archdeacon  of  the  East  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (Lon- 
don, J.  and  C.  Mozley,  and  J.  H.  Parker),  too  late  for  notice  in  our 
present  Number. 

Constructive  Exercises  for  teaching  the  Elements  of  the  Greek  Lan- 
guage, by  John  Robson,  B.A.;  London  (Walton  and  Maberly).  A 
wholly  new  class  of  school-books  has  been  introduced  into  the  scholastic 
world  since  the  time  when  we  were  first  initiated  into  the  elementary 
mysteries  of  Greek  and  Latin  grammar.  We  were  ourselves  educated 
on  what  we  suppose  we  must  e'en  call  the  antiquated  system,  and  have 
consequently  to  confess  a  certain  lingering  affection  for  the  old  books 
and  the  old  ways ;  but  we  are  fain,  nay  we  are  forward,  to  acknowledge 
that  the  new  books  and  the  new  modes  of  teaching  (and  we  have  taken 
some  pains  to  familiarise  ourselves  therewith)  are  incomparably  superior 
to  any  thing  that  existed  in  our  boyish  days.  By  the  new  method  far 
less  time  is  occupied  with  learning  verbal  inflections  and  grammatical 
rules  by  heart,  previously  to  entering  upon  their  application  in  turning 
Greek  and  Latin  into  English,  and  vice  versd.  The  boy  is  taught  to 
apply  his  knowledge  simultaneously  with  acquiring  it;  and  this  by  a 
mode  of  repetition  which,  in  our  opinion,  is  calculated  to  render  his  pro- 
gress (lengthy  as  the  road  may  at  first  sight  appear)  both  faster  and 
surer  than  was  ordinarily  the  result  of  the  older  system.  The  few  will 
attain  to  excellence  under  any  system  ;  but  the  new  one  has,  in  our . 
judgment,  this  advantage;  that  if  fairly  tried,  it  cannot  fail  of  producing 
a  greater  average  number  of  accurate  scholars  ;  and  the  accuracy  of 
thought,  which  is  the  consequence  of  this  sort  of  mental  discipline,  is 
one  of  the  most  valuable  fruits  of  a  liberal  education. 

Mr.  Robson's  Constructive  Exercises  is  a  work  of  this  order,  and 
will  be  found  a  most  useful  book;  combining,  as  it  may  be  said  to  do, 
within  the  space  of  400  pages  and  at  a  small  cost,  Grammar,  Lexicon, 
(or  what  is  better  for  beginners  than  a  Lexicon,  a  copious  and  well- 
selected  Vocabulary)  and  first  Reading-book  all  in  one.  While  thus 
strongly  recommending  the  work  as  well  to  teachers  as  to  learners,  we 
cannot  refrain  from  disputing  the  wisdom  of  an  omission,  which,  how- 
ever, has  been  made  advisedly  by  the  author.  The  Greek  is  printed 
without  accents  ;  the  absence  of  which  gives  it  a  naked  and  unfinished 
look,  positively  painful  to  an  eye  accustomed  to  their  use.  We  could 
wish  to  see  them  restored  in  another  edition ;  the  student  might  still  dis- 
regard them  if  he  chose,  though  some  sort  of  acquaintance  with  them  is 
certainly  a  portion  of  sound  scholarship. 


Protest  against  the  Bill  for  the  Inspection  of  Convents. 

WE,  the  undersigned  Catholics  of  England,  seeing  that  a  Bill  has 
been  introduced  into  Parliament  founded  on  the  allegations  that  diffi- 
culties exist  in  obtaining  the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  certain  cases, 
and  that  it  is  expedient  that  such  difficulties  be  removed,  do  hereby 
protest  against  the  said  Bill  as  mischievous,  uncalled-for,  offensive,  and 
injurious. 

1st.  Because  it  enables  a  commissioner,  paid  and  appointed  by  the 
crown,  in  company  with  any  magistrate,  whom  he  may  select  at  will, 
and  who  may  be  altogether  unfit  to  share  in  the  exercise  of  so  dangerous 
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a  power,  to  enter,  even  by  force,  into  any  private  house,  to  subject  each 
female  found  therein  to  a  separate  examination,  and  to  institute  inquisi- 
torial proceedings  of  the  most  novel  and  intolerable  character,  without 
any  previous  information  taken  upon  oath,  without  warrant  of  any  judi- 
cial officer,  and  without  any  specific  allegation  of  facts. 

2d.  Because  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  this  measure  is  aimed 
at  convents,  the  private  dwellings  of  ladies  venerated  by  us  as  devoted 
to  the  practice  of  piety,  the  care  of  education,  the  visiting  of  the  sick, 
the  reformation  of  sinners,  and  other  works  of  charity  ;  and  whose  un- 
disturbed continuance  in  their  sacred  calling  is  of  the  greatest  import- 
ance to  the  religious,  educational,  and  social  interests  of  the  Catholics  of 
these  kingdoms. 

3d.  Because  the  supposition  that  there  may  be  cases,  or  the  as- 
sumption that  cases  do  exist,  in  which  females  are  detained  against  their 
will  in  convents  in  this  country,  are  the  only  pretexts  put  forward  by 
the  bill.  Because  such  suppositions  and  assumptions  are  entirely  desti- 
tute of  all  foundation  ;  because  no  facts  whatever  have  been  so  much  as 
offered  to  support  them ;  and  because  it  is  contrary  to  policy  and  com- 
mon sense  to  legislate  against  a  particular  evil  before  the  existence  of 
such  evil  has  been  proved. 

4th.  Because  the  illegal  deprivation  of  personal  liberty  by  the  for- 
cible confinement  of  any  individual  is  an  indictable  offence,  to  which 
heavy  punishments  attach  already.  Because  ample  means  exist  for 
bringing  to  trial  all  persons  reasonably  suspected  of  such  crimes ;  and 
because  it  is  unwise  and  impolitic  to  create  new  crimes,  new  penalties, 
and  new  modes  of  procedure,  as  is  done  by  this  bill,  before  the  existing 
law  has  been  shewn  to  be  insufficient. 

5th.  Because  the  majority  of  the  undersigned,  having  sisters, 
daughters,  or  near  relatives  in  convents  in  this  country,  and  maintain- 
ing with  them  a  constant  intercourse,  by  themselves  and  the  female 
members  of  their  families,  most  of  whom  received  their  education,  and 
still  frequently  reside  therein,  are  perfectly  acquainted  with  the  habits, 
discipline,  and  mode  of  life  pursued  in  convents,  and  are  enabled  to 
deny,  as  they  do  hereby  deny,  that  any  person  is  imprisoned  in  them, 
or  that  any  physical  impediment  exists  to  prevent  any  inmate  from 
quitting  them  who  may  be  minded  so  to  do. 

Lastly.  The  undersigned  declare  that  it  is  morally  impossible  that 
cases  of  unlawful  imprisonment  or  physical  restraints  on  liberty  should 
exist  in  convents  without  the  fact  being  known  to  them  and  to  their 
families.  Therefore,  that  any  assumption  of  the  existence  of  such  cases 
directly  inculpates  them  as  neglectful  of  their  first  duties  as  men  and 
Christians,  and  as  participators  in  the  wrongful  detention  of  those  whom, 
by  every  tie  of  kindred  and  honour,  they  are  called  on  to  protect.  And 
therefore  that  the  present  bill,  by  countenancing  the  false  and  injurious 
suppositions  of  ignorant  and  prejudiced  persons  that  inmates  of  convents 
are  subjected  to  unlawful  imprisonment,  is  a  libellous  insult  to  the  ladies 
in  question,  to  their  families,  and  to  the  undersigned. 


©intuarr. 

Of  your  charity  pray  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  Mrs.  SPENCER  NORTH  COTE,  who  died  at 
Clifton  on  the  3rd  of  June,  fortified  by  all  the  rites  of  Holy  Church. 


Levey,  Kobsou,  and  Franklyn,  Great  Now  Struct,  Fetter  Lane. 


Cjje  l&ambler, 

A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
VOL.  XII.  AUGUST  1853.  PART  LXVIIL 

CATHOLIC  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  POOR. 

Pauperes  habetis  semper  vobiscum,  et  quandocumque  valuer  it  is, 
potestis  eis  benefacere; — in  other  words,  the  poor  are  always 
on  the  side  of  Christ's  Church,  whoever  else  may  be  opposed 
to  it,  and  they  are  always  ready  and  well-disposed  to  take  in 
kind  part  any  service  that  their  more  wealthy  brethren  in  the 
same  Church  are  able  and  desirous  to  render  them.  Whether 
we  have  always  been  sufficiently  alive  to  this  momentous  truth, 
and  diligently  practised  all  the  duties  of  charity  which  flow 
from  it,  is  a  large  question,  011  which  we  have  ventured  to 
make  some  remarks  on  former  occasions,  and  may  hope  to  do 
so  again.  At  present  we  propose  to  say  a  few  words  about  a 
small,  yet  not  an  unimportant  item  which  belongs  to  the  sub- 
ject; an  item  which  may  fairly  claim  a  right  to  be  included  in 
the  full  sense  of  the  words,  benefacere  pauperibus,  and  on  which 
it  is  peculiarly  our  province,  as  public  journalists,  to  speak. 

No  one,  we  think,  will  venture  to  deny  that  the  question 
of  a  Catholic  literature  for  the  poorer  classes  of  this  country 
has  a  just  title  to  rank  very  high  as  a  branch  of  wise  and  con- 
siderate charity  ;  it  is  equally  notorious  that  it  is  beset  with 
serious  practical  difficulties.  The  fate  of  the  partial  attempts 
that  have  hitherto  been  made  to  perform  this  good  work  is 
sufficient  to  shew  that  something  essential  to  success  is  as  yet 
wanting ;  and  that  before  the  efforts  made  by  Catholic  benevo- 
lence, in  the  way  of  literary  offerings  to  the  poor,  can  even 
maintain  their  ground,  much  less  stand  on  any  sort  of  footing 
of  competition  with  their  existing  literature,  considerable  ex- 
ertions are  necessary.  Any  effort,  therefore,  however  feeble, 
to  assist  in  the  removal  of  these  difficulties,  any  practical  sug- 
gestions of  measures  that  might  be  adopted  to  improve  our 
chance  of  success  in  such  an  undertaking,  have  a  claim  upon 
the  most  favourable  consideration  of  those  who  have  the  real 
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interests  of  the  poor  at  heart.     It  is  in  this  spirit  that  we  offer 
the  following  scanty  remarks  on  a  very  important  subject  to 
the  careful  and  candid  attention  of  our  readers.     Now  we  are 
far  from  denying  that  in  many  instances  the  failure  of  attempts 
that  have  been  made  to  produce  publications  for  the  use  of 
the  Catholic  poor  may  not  be  traced  to  the  incompetency  or 
imprudence  of  those  with  whom  they  originated ;  men  who 
had  the  very  best  intentions,  but  who  had  not  sufficiently  con- 
sidered the  precise  character  of  the  work  that  was  required ; 
or  again,  men  having  just  notions  upon  this  point,  but  neg- 
lecting to  "  sit  down  first  and  reckon  the  charges  that  are 
necessary,  whether  they  have  wherewithal  to  finish"  the  work 
they  are  so  anxious  to  begin,  so  that  after  a  very  short  life, 
and  before  their  magazine  or  periodical,  of  whatever  kind  it 
may  be,  is  generally  known  to  the  public  and  fairly  started, 
it  is  often  prematurely  defunct*     It  is  really  quite  lamentable 
to  think  of  the  quantity  both  of  money  and  of  energy  that  has 
been  wasted  amongst  us  in  this  way  during  the  last  few  years. 
No  less  than  eight  or  ten  Catholic  periodicals  of  various  kinds 
occur  to  our  recollection  at  once,   which  have   been  begun 
during  that  period,  some  of  which  did  not  even  reach  their 
third  or  fourth  number,  and  all  were  abandoned  in  less  than 
six  months.     At  the  same  time  we  cannot  forget  that  one 
which  was  of  really  sterling  merit,  incomparably  the  best  we 
have  had — the  Catholic  Weekly  Instructor, — that  even  this  too 
was  eventually  forced  to  succumb.    However,  we  are  not  now 
speaking  of  periodicals  only,  which  are,  under  all  circumstances, 
a  difficult  and  laborious  undertaking,  but  of  Catholic  publica- 
tions of  all  kinds  intended  for  the  use  of  the  poorer  classes  ; 
and  we  say  that  any  attempt  to  produce  such  publications  is 
generally  found  to  involve  pecuniary  risk  at  every  step.     The 
author  must  publish  for  the  most  part  at  his  own  risk,  with 
the  almost  certain  prospect  of  a  loss,  heavy  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  outlay  ;  even  under   the  most  favourable 
circumstances,  he  must  expect,  at  the  very  least,  to  give  his 
labour  gratuitously.    On  the  other  hand,  the  persons  who  buy 
such  books  for  the  use  of  the  poor,  buy  them  generally  from 
a  motive  of  charity  and  to  give  them  away ;  and  the  Catholic 
purse  has  so  many  demands  upon  it  in  various  forms,  that  it 
can  be  a  matter  of  no  surprise  that  such  purchases  alone  are 
wholly  insufficient  to  support  the  expenses  attendant  upon 
the  mere  production  of  this  kind  of  literature,  even  supposing 
that  authors   willing   and  competent   to  produce  it  can  be 
found  ready  to  do  so  without  remuneration.    We  repeat  then, 
that  as  the  case  stands  at  present,  with  a  very  few  exceptions, 
the  literary  attempts  that  have  been  made  amongst  us  for  the 
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benefit  of  our  poor,  instead  of  constituting  an  article  of  profit- 
able commerce,  are  nothing  but  a  burden,  at  every  step  of  the 
process,  upon  the  overtaxed  resources  of  Catholic  charity. 
The  author  is  unpaid,  the  publisher  loses,  the  customer  buys 
to  give  away  for  charity's  sake,  and  the  poor  receive  the  gift 
without  entertaining  any  particular  value  for  it,  simply  be- 
cause it  i-s  a  gift.  For  this  is  a  very  important  fact,  which  we 
wish  to  be  remembered,  that  the  poor  themselves  are  very 
rarely  the  purchasers  of  the  Catholic  literature  provided  for 
them.  Our  own  poor  purchase  little  else  of  Catholic  publica- 
tions except  very  cheap  prayer-books ;  and  the  vast  multitude 
of  the  other"  poor  of  the  kingdom  are  never  likely  to  purchase 
our  works,  because,  for  the  present  at  least,  they  live  and  die 
in  utter  ignorance  of  their  existence:  Catholic  books  and 
tracts  are  not  brought  to  their  doors,  and  are  not  offered  for 
sale  in  any  of  the  shops  which  they  habitually  frequent.  But 
on  this  point  it  is  very  essential  to  bear  in  mind,  that  the 
reason  of  this  state  of  things  is  not  at  all  the  presence  of  any 
positive  antipathy  in  the  minds  of  the  poor  themselves  to 
Catholic  books,  but  rather  the  absence  of  any  proper  means 
of  commercial  intercourse  with  them,  whereby  Catholic  pro- 
ductions of  a  nature  likely  to  interest  them  might  really  be 
brought  to  their  knowledge,  and  an  opportunity  afforded  them 
of  purchasing  them  in  a  manner  as  much  as  possible  equivalent 
to  that  by  which  other  cheap  publications  are  already  made 
the  staple  of  a  large  and  very  extensive  commerce  among  that 
class  of  our  population.  If  this  state  of  things  admits  of  no 
remedy,  it  is  clear  that  Catholic  charity  must  be  forced  in  the 
end  to  abandon  the  field  of  literature  altogether,  and  to  leave 
the  poor  in  the  hands  of  the  more  managing  and  successful 
adventurers,  who  contrive  to  obtain  a  market  and  to  drive  a 
profitable  trade  out  of  their  pence,  finding,  as  they  certainly 
do,  the  means  of  selling  their  productions  in  quantities  that, 
on  first  being  mentioned,  seem  to  surpass  the  bounds  of  credi- 
bility. The  following  facts  are  worthy  of  attention  : — Accord- 
ing to  returns  which  Mr.  Mayhew  states  himself  to  have  ob- 
tained from  the  parties  engaged  in  the  printing  of  the  sheets 
in  question,  the  under-mentioned  sums  were  collected  in  penny 
purchases  of  broadsheets  describing  the  trial  and  execution 
of  the  following  celebrated  murderers:  Rush,  10,416/. ;  the 
Mannings,  the  same  sum  ;  Courvoisier,  about  7300/.  ;  and 
Good,  Corder,  Greenacre,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion. 
These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  very 
large  and  profitable  commerce,  in  literary  productions  supplied 
to  the  poor,  in  the  hands  of  those  who,  in  addition  to  the  other 
requisites,  possess  the  channels  of  communication  necessary  to 
effect  their  sales. 
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An  anecdote  is  told  of  a  late  London  publisher,  that  on 
a  dispute  arising  at  his  table  whether  a  particular  publication 
was  entitled  to  be  called  a  book  or  a  pamphlet,  the  disputants 
agreed  to  refer  the  matter  to  their  host;  and  it  was  settled  be- 
tween them  that  they  should  first  ask  him  for  the  definition  of  a 
book,  as  the  basis  for  the  solution  of  their  difficulty.  The  story 
goes  on  to  say  that  the  prompt  response  of  the  worthy  bibliopole 
was,  that  a  book  was  "  something  that  would  sell."  Precisely 
the  same  is  true  of  the  literature  which  we  wish  we  could  see 
the  Catholic  Church  in  this  country  offering  to  the  poor,  and 
the  production  of  which  alone  can  properly  place  us  in  the 
position  of  benefactors  to  the  poor  in  this  regsfrd.  It  must 
be  "something  that  will  sell"  amongst  them.  The  families 
of  the  poor  will  always  be  willing  to  receive,  in  individual 
instances,  the  gifts  of  particular  books  distributed  amongst 
them  by  Catholic  charity.  But  however  great  in  the  par- 
ticular case  may  be  the  merits  of  this  mode  of  doing  good, 
it  is  manifest  that  such  gratuitous  distribution  neither  affords 
a  sufficient  commercial  basis  for  a  literature,  nor  ensures  its 
being  really  suited  to  the  wants  and  ideas  of  those  whom  it 
is  intended  to  benefit.  It  is  otherwise  with  encouraging  the 
poor  to  buy  for  themselves :  the  poor  man  or  child  who  saves 
a  few  pence  for  the  purchase  of  a  book  will  run  very  little 
risk  of  mistaking  what  he  would  like  to  have,  and  will  be 
morally  certain  to  value  and  take  care  of  what  he  has  bought ; 
if  it  be  a  broadsheet  of  the  execution  of  Rush  which  he  has 
obtained  from  a  street-crier,  provided  he  has  paid  the  penny 
for  it  out  of  his  own  earnings,  he  will  nail  it  up  to  the  walls 
of  his  cottage,  where  it  will  remain  untorn  for  >ears,  and  long 
survive  the  more  expensive  tract  that  has  been  forced  upon 
his  acceptance  by  some  kind  benefactor,  whom  he  did  not  wish 
to  offend  by  a  refusal  of  his  bounty.  If,  however,  instead  of 
laying  out  his  money  on  Rush,  a  good  Catholic  book  could  be 
brought  in  his  way,  and  he  could  be  induced  to  purchase  it, 
he  would,  in  like  manner,  read  it  attentively ;  talk  of  it  to 
his  family,  who  in  their  turn  would  read  it  also ;  preserve  it 
carefully;  lend  it  probably  to  some  candid  Protestant  neigh- 
bour, through  whose  means  it  might  come  to  form  the  subject 
of  conversation  in  the  social  circle ;  and  thus  Catholic  ideas 
and  Catholic  practices  would  become  known,  and  the  subject 
of  much  thought  and  reflection,  in  away  that  in  the  providence 
of  God  could  not  fail  of  securing  many  happy  results ;  and  all 
this,  it  should  be  remembered,  would  owe  its  beginnings  to 
the  purchase  of  a  penny  Catholic  book.  So  true  is  the  above- 
cited  bibliopolic  dictum,  "A  book  is  something  that  will  sell;' 
the  force  of  which  in  the  present  case  maybe  taken  to  mean  that 
a  book,  in  order  to  be  a  book,  and  to  fulfil  the  functions  of  a 
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book,  must  have  been  first  bought.  If  it  has  not  been  bought 
out  of  a  portion  of  the  family  earnings,  it  will  seldom  happen 
that  it  is  in  any  proper  sense  of  the  word  a  book  at  all;  the  mind 
ceases  to  be  identified  with  it ;  it  lies  on  the  table  unopened, 
and  ends  by  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  children  and  being 
torn  up, — the  almost  certain  fate  of  every  thing  gratuitously 
distributed,  from  the  Bible  down  to  the  least  halfpenny  tract. 

The  whole  subject  of  a  Catholic  literature  for  the  poor 
deserves  the  thoughtful  study  of  every  Catholic  who  has  time 
and  ability  to  devote  to  its  examination ;  and  in  a  future  num- 
ber we  hope  to  return  to  it  ourselves.  That  it  is  a  branch 
of  Catholic  benevolence  promising  the  most  valuable  and  en- 
couraging results,  if  the  obstacles  which  now  stand  in  its  way 
can  be  surmounted,  we  cannot  allow  a  doubt  to  be  entertained. 
Pauperes  habetis  semper  vobiscum  :  come  what  may,  until  Ca- 
tholics themselves  forget  to  be  wise  and  charitable,  we  are 
sure  of  having  the  poor  on  our  side  ;  and  one  of  the  principal 
things  that  is  now  most  urgently  needed  for  the  improvement 
of  this  particular  way  of  benefiting  them  is,  to  open  fresh 
channels  of  communication  with  them.  We  are  very  conscious 
that  this  is  not  all  that  requires  to  be  done,  but  we  believe  it 
to  be  the  first  thing,  or  at  least  that  nothing  else  without  this 
will  be  at  all  effective.  It  will  be  in  vain  that  we  exert  our- 
selves to  produce  an  improved  class  of  literature  for  their  use, 
—  though  this  too  we  hold  to  be  most  necessary, —  unless  at 
the  same  time  we  take  measures  to  afford  the  poor  increased 
facilities  for  becoming  acquainted  with  the  existence  of  our 
books,  be  they  what  they  may,  and  for  purchasing  them  them- 
selves. In  short,  we  want  a  little  more  of  that  particular 
wisdom  of  the  serpent,  which  was  shewn  in  so  successfully 
recommending  the  fruit  of  the  forbidden  tree  to  the  notice 
of  Eve  ;  we  want  to  exhibit  what  we  are,  and  what  we  have 
to  offer,  more  effectually,  to  solicit  and  win  the  attention  of 
those  whom  we  are  anxious  to  benefit.  Our  readers  will 
naturally  inquire  whether  we  have  any  practical  suggestions 
to  make  on  this  head  which  we  think  could  be  carried  into 
effect,  and  we  answer  in  the  affirmative ;  and  it  is  with  a  brief 
enumeration  of  these  that  we  will  for  the  present  conclude 
our  observations  upon  this  very  interesting  and  socially  im- 
portant question.  And  first  we  would  ask,  has  every  place 
where  there  is  a  Catholic  mission  and  congregation,  a  little 
shop-window,  or  portion  of  a  shop-window,  in  which  such 
stories  as  Joe  Baker,  or  The  Snowdrop,  or  The  Young  Com- 
municants, or,  again,  The  Clifton  Tracts,  the  numbers  of  The 
Lamp,  or  some  of  Mr.  Richardson's  or  Mr.  Duffy's  popular 
.Catholic  tales,  are  exhibited  for  sale  ?  have  the  poor  of  that 
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particular  neighbourhood  the  chance  of  seeing  even  the  out- 
side of  such  little  Catholic  works  as  these,  which  it  is  found 
by  experience  do  really  interest  and  please  them  ?  if  they 
Lave  not,  how  can  we  wonder  at  the  fact  of  Catholic  books 
being  so  little  purchased  by  the  poor  ?  But  is  there  no  one 
to  be  found  in  the  congregation,  who,  for  the  honour  of  the 
Catholic  Faith  and  the  interest  of  the  poor,  would  try  to  find 
out  sDme  person  competent  to  conduct  a  little  trade  in  books, 
to  whom  a  small  sum  might  be  advanced  with  which  to  make 
a  beginning,  and  thus  to  introduce  our  books  into  a  locality 
where  before  they  had  not  been  seen  or  heard  of?  We  are 
the  less  scrupulous  in  suggesting  this  measure,  because  it  is 
so  simple,  so  easily  taken,  and  because  we  have  had  the  op- 
portunity of  observing  in  more  than  one  such  instance  that 
the  number  of  Catholic  works  which  have  been  thus  sold  to 
Protestants  has  been  most  encouraging.  Effectually  to  open 
the  market  among  the  poor  to  the  purchase  of  Catholic  litera- 
ture, no  mission  should  be  without  its  book-store  ;  and  this 
should  be,  as  far  as  possible,  in  a  place  of  public  resort,  near 
the  chapel  itself,  where  the  contents  of  the  window  would  be 
sure  to  meet  the  eye  of  the  inhabitants,  or  at  least  of  that 
portion  of  them  who  feel  any  interest  in  learning  something 
of  the  Catholic  faith.  Where  there  is  no  such  book-store,  a 
real  want  remains  unsupplied. 

But  more  than  this  may  be  done.  Of  the  10,OOOZ.  that 
would  be  spent  by  the  poor  of  the  United  Kingdom  within 
six  months  after  some  future  remarkable  murder,  whose  hor- 
ror shall  equal  in  attraction  that  of  Rush  or  the  Mannings,, 
in  the  purchase  of  penny  broadsheets  describing  the  murder- 
er's trial  and  execution,  an  incredibly  small  proportion  of  the 
whole  would  be  spent  in  a  shop  ;  the  entire  trade  would  be 
effected  by  persons  going  from  house  to  house,  crying  their 
wares  as  they  went  along.  As  we  may  hereafter  have  occa- 
sion to  shew,  this  appears  to  be  the  grand  principle  with  the 
literature  of  the  poor,  that  it  is  essentially  a  street  merchan- 
dise, sold  from  door  to  door.  The  circulation  of  Catholic 
literature  is  not  of  course  capable  of  the  same  mode  of  cir- 
culation, for  it  does  not  pander  to  the  curiosity  or  the  vicious 
appetites  of  the  multitude,  and  has  nothing  about  it  of  mo- 
mentarily absorbing  interest.  Nevertheless  we  are  satisfied 
that  something  might  be  done  even  in  this  way.  Protestant 
tracts  find  no  inconsiderable  circulation  by  being  thus  hawked 
about :  sometimes  they  form  the  only  stock-in-trade  of  itine- 
rant beggars  ;  at  other  times  they  are  carried  in  baskets,  mixed 
up  with  wares  of  a  different  kind  ;  and  if  the  titles  are  tole- 
rably attractive,  they  find  ready  purchasers.  We  have  been 
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assured  by  persons  well  acquainted  with  the  haunts  and  the 
success  of  these  small  pedlars,  that  a  good  portion  of  the  sale 
is  carried  on  among  the  poorer  classes  of  the  population  ;  ser- 
vants in  gentlemen's  houses  may  sometimes  buy,  but  it  is  in 
the  crowded  back  streets  and  alleys  of  our  towns  that  the  pur- 
chases are  most  frequent.  Now,  it  is  precisely  among  this 
class  that  there  is  the  least  prejudice  against  the  Catholic 
Church,  and  that  Catholic  publications  might  therefore,  by 
God's  blessing,  be  expected  to  do  most  good :  pauperes  habe- 
tis  semper  vobiscum. 

But  lastly  we  would  ask,  why  might  not  our  schoolrooms 
have  &  cupboard  in  the  corner,  containing  Catholic  books  on 
sale  to  the  children,  or  to  such  of  their  parents  as  might  wish 
to  avail  themselves  of  the  opportunity?  We  cannot  but  think 
that  this  is  an  experiment  which  might  easily  be  tried.  It 
involves  extremely  little  difficulty  ;  the  stock-in-trade  does 
not  need  to  be  extensive  ;  and  yet  it  might  prove  not  only 
a  valuable  boon,  as  tending  to  enlist  the  affections  of  the 
children  by  shewing  them  how  completely  all  their  wants 
were  anticipated  and  provided  for,  but  it  might,  under  judi- 
cious management,  and  by  a  careful  selection  of  the  works 
exhibited  for  sale,  come  to  be  a  powerful  means  of  sending 
Catholic  books  home  to  the  houses  of  the  parents,  and  re- 
claiming many  a  dissolute  father  from  his  sins,  or  bring- 
ing many  a  wanderer  to  find  his  home  in  the  Church.  A 
beginning  might  be  made  by  means  of  books  connected  in 
some  way  with  the  work  of  the  school  itself,  such  as  the  Ca- 
tholic  Hymns  and  Songs,  for  example,  which  are  now  adver- 
tised as  completing  that  series  of  singing-books  for  the  use  of 
schools  which  Mr.  Formby  commenced  so  successfully  with  the 
llouny  Singer's  Book  of  Songs.  Unless  these  hymns  and  songs 
fall  very  short  of  the  previous  numbers  of  the  series  in  point 
of  attraction,  we  shall  be  much  surprised  if  they  are  not  in 
great  demand  among  the  children  wherever  they  are  taught 
to  sing  them,  and  the  opportunity  is  afforded  them  of  purchas- 
ing the  little  book.  What  parent  is  there  who  has  any  affec- 
tion for  his  children,  attendants  at  the  Catholic  school,  who 
would  refuse  to  spare  them  an  extra  penny  for  the  purchase 
of  a  collection  of  the  hymns  or  songs  sung  in  the  school?  and 
what  child  would  not  value  the  little  book  the  more,  and  take 
the  better  care  of  it,  for  having  had  to  beg  at  home  for  the 
penny  which  has  purchased  it  ?  But  the  drama  is  far  from 
terminating  with  the  purchase  of  the  book.  The  book  that  has 
been  bought  is  taken  home,  and  Johnny  or  Peggy  is  soon  in- 
vited to  sing  something  out  of  it;  the  family  are  delighted,  and 
think  both  the  words  and  the  tune  all  the  more  charming  for 
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the  way  in  which  the  child  sings  it.  If  the  parents  are  Pro- 
testants, as  often  happens,  they  begin  to  think  the  Catholics 
not  such  bad  people  after  all;  and  sooner  or  later  the  children 
persuade  them  to  come  to  an  evening  service  at  the  church, 
where  the  favourite  hymn  will  be  heard  sung  by  the  whole 
congregation  ;  and  so  in  the  end  souls  are  gained  to  the 
Church  of  Christ; — a  very  natural  and  easy  process,  yet  be- 
ginning, it  is  to  be  observed,  from  the  introduction  into  the 
family  of  a  penny  Catholic  hymn-book,  which  one  of  the  chil- 
dren teased  his  father  out  of  a  penny  to  buy  in  the  school- 
room. We  are  not  here  citing  an  imaginary  case,  but  one 
that  we  know  not  merely  to  have  happened,  but  to  belong  to 
a  numerous  family  of  similar  incidents,  which,  if  they  could 
be  known,  would  say  all  that  would  be  necessary  in  favour  of 
what  we  have  been  advocating,  viz.  the  desirableness  of  using 
our  best  endeavours  to  promote  the  sale  of  cheap  Catholic 
books  among  the  poor. 

For  the  present,  then,  we  take  our  leave  of  this  subject, 
proposing  at  a  future  time  to  enter  more  at  length  into  its 
details.  With  the  indisputable  fact  before  us,  that  of  the 
population  of  this  country  the  poor  are  the  only  portion  that 
are  really  on  our  side,  and  who  will  allow  us  to  render  them 
any  service,  it  is  impossible  to  be  blind  to  the  truth,  that  cha- 
rity and  wisdom  loudly  call  upon  us  to  spare  no  pains  and  to 
think  no  means  beneath  our  notice  which  promise  to  improve 
our  means  of  communication  with  them,  and  give  us  the  chance 
of  making  ourselves  better  known  to  them  in  our  true  charac- 
ter, as  their  best  and  only  real  benefactors.  Pauperes  habetis 
semper  vobiscum,  et  quandocumque  volueritis,polestis  eis  bene- 
facere. 


HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  PATRON  SAINTS. 

NO.  II.       PATRON  SAINTS  OF  ENGLAND. 

THERE  are  three  duties  which  we  owe  to  the  saints — imita- 
tion, veneration,  and  invocation  ;  and  any  saint  that  claims 
either  of  these  duties  in  a  special  degree,  becomes  in  a  certain 
sense  a  patron  saint.  Hence  we  have  patron  saints  of  per- 
sons, of  places,  and  of  times.  Personal  patrons  are  those 
saints  whose  names  we  received  in  baptism,  in  confirmation, 
or  in  religious  profession  ;  or  those  who,  by  similarity  of  posi- 
tion during  life,  or  by  the  grant  of  miraculous  favours  after 
death,  have  become  the  recognised  patrons  of  our  order,  pro- 
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fession,  trade,  or  particular  occupation.  Local  patrons  are 
the  patrons  of  our  country,  diocese,  or  parish ;  and  they  be- 
come such,  1.  either  by  the  fact  of  their  having  been  born 
in  that  place, — since,  as  St.  Eucherius  of  Lyons  says,  "  the 
cultus  of  martyrs  belonging  to  one's  own  country  both  im- 
parts an  especial  joy  and  requires  an  especial  affection  ;"* 
2.  or  by  the  fact  of  their  having  died  there,  especially  if  they 
were  martyrs,  for  martyrdom  is  a  kind  of  spiritual  birth,  and 
is  known  in  ecclesiastical  language  by  that  name ;  3.  or  by 
the  possession  of  their  relics,  as  was  decreed  by  the  canons  of 
very  ancient  councils,  and  as  St.  Ambrose  acknowledges  when 
he  says  that  "  we  ought  to  honour  with  great  devotion  all 
holy  martyrs,  but  more  particularly  those  whose  relics  we 
have  ;"•)•  4.  or  lastly,  by  the  receipt  of  some  special  benefits 
at  their  hands,  for  these  too  require  a  corresponding  sense  of 
gratitude  and  debt  of  devotion.  Time-patrons  are  the  patrons 
of  certain  days  appointed  by  the  Church  to  be  kept  holy  in 
commemoration  of  their  decease,  the  translation  of  their  relics, 
or  some  principal  event  of  their  lives ;  and  in  this  way  nearly 
every  day  in  the  year  has  its  patron  in  the  Catholic  calendar, 
or  even  several  patrons  may  be  found  in  the  Martyrology 
assigned  to  the  same  day,  though  not  all  are  commemorated 
in  every  place  in  other  parts  of  the  Liturgy.  Other  instances 
of  the  same  principle  are  those  in  which  certain  days  or  sea- 
sons are  specially  devoted  to  particular  saints  only  in  the 
hearts  and  minds  of  the  people  and  in  popular  practice,  not 
by  any  express  appointment  of  the  Church,  though  she  may 
indirectly,  perhaps,  have  given  very  high  sanction  and  encou- 
ragement to  such  devotion  by  the  grant  of  indulgences  or  in 
other  ways.  It  is  obvious  that  to  treat  fully  of  this  last  class 
of  patrons,  patrons  of  special  times,  would  be  to  re-write  the 
Flos  Sanctorum  of  Ribadeneira  or  of  Vigliegas,  or  Alban  But- 
ler's Lives  of  the  Saints,  and  is  altogether  beyond  the  limits 
of  a  series  of  papers  such  as  these.  We  must  confine  our- 
selves to  the  consideration  of  patrons  personal  and  local ;  and 
even  of  these  we  can  only  mention  the  most  important,  or 
those  in  whom  we  have  most  reason  to  be  interested.  One 
little  circumstance,  however,  connected  with  the  patrons  of 
times  and  seasons,  our  readers  will  forgive  us  for  recording, 
as  it  is  not,  we  think,  generally  known;  and  every  thing  con- 
nected with  the  pious  practices  of  our  forefathers,  more  espe- 
cially if  it  relate  to  our  own  saints  and  martyrs,  is  always 
worth  preserving.  We  allude  to  the  fact  that  in  ancient 
times  our  countrymen  seem  to  have  looked  upon  St.  Thomas 
of  Canterbury  as  in  a  special  manner  the  patron  of  Tuesday. 
*  Serm.  de  MM.  Epip.  et  Max.  f  Serm.  Ixxvii.  in  Nat.  MM.  Taurin. 
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It  appears  that  some  of  the  principal  events  of  the  saintly 
martyr's  life  happened  to  him  on  that  day  of  the  week.  This 
is  mentioned  by  Roger  de  Wendover,  sub  anno  1171,  the  year 
of  St.  Thomas's  martyrdom,  in  the  following  words : 

"  There  were  also  certain  concurrents  in  his  life,  which  we 
will  here  briefly  enumerate.  It  was  on  a  Tuesday  that  the 
archbishop  left  the  king's  court  at  Northampton ;  on  Tuesday 
he  left  England  to  go  into  exile ;  on  Tuesday  he  returned  to 
England  according  to  the  pope's  mandate ;  and  on  Tuesday 
also  he  suffered  martyrdom."*  Radulfus  de  Diceto  says  the 
same  thing  in  as  near  as  may  be  the  same  words ;  and  there 
is  more  to  the  same  purpose  in  the  pages  of  other  of  our  old 
chronicles.  Hence  it  was  that  Katharine,  countess  of  Devon, 
sister  of  King  Edward  IV.,  in  her  will,  dated  May  2,  1527, 
lately  published  for  the  first  time  by  Dr.  Oliver,  f  directs  that 

"  the  seid  pryst schall  upon  the  Sonday  say  Masse 

of  the  Treny  te  ;  every  Munclay,  Masse  of  Seynt  Kateryn  ;  every 
Tuysday,  Masse  of  Seynt  Thomas  of  Canterbury  ;  every  Wed- 
nesday, Masse  of  the  fyve  wonds  ;  every  Thursday,  Masse  of 
Corporis  Christ! ;  every  Friday,  Masse  of  the  name  of  Jhesu  ; 
and  every  Saterday,  Masse  of  the  Assumpcion  of  our  Lady." 
We  have  no  doubt  that  other  last  wills  and  testaments  of 
Catholic  times  would,  if  examined,  give  cumulative  evidence 
of  this  practice  to  a  considerable  amount.  But  we  must  pass 
on  to  speak  of  the  patron  saints  of  our  country,  of  whom, 
however,  at  this  moment  we  are  unable  to  give  as  full  an 
account  as  we  could  have  desired.  Only  a  few  particulars 
can  now  be  mentioned;  but  we  hope  to  return  to  the  sub- 
ject on  a  future  occasion. 

If  there  were  two  saints  in  the  Christian  calendar  whose 
names  in  olden  times  were  dearer  to  the  English  ear  and  more 
familiar  to  the  English  tongue  than  those  of  every  other,  they 
were  St.  Mary  and  St.  Peter,  the  Mother  of  God  and  the 
prince  of  the  apostles ;  and  it  is  precisely  against  these  two 
that  the  religious  revolt  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the 
frightful  blasphemies  of  our  countrymen  at  this  day,  are  most 
frequently  and  most  malignantly  directed.  Of  the  devotion 
of  our  Saxon  forefathers  to  the  Queen  of  heaven  we  have 
already  spoken ;  and  no  one  who  is  even  tolerably  acquainted 
with  the  early  ecclesiastical  history  of  our  country  can  be 
at  a  loss  to  recall  many  and  touching  instances  of  their  devo- 
tion to  St.  Peter.  Englishmen  once  proudly  boasted  of  a 
title,  which  they  would  now  fain  disown,  of  first-born  chil- 
dren of  the  Roman  Church ;  and  whatever  becomes  of  the 

*  Vol.  ii.  p.  18,  Giles's  Transl.  in  Bohn's  Antiquarian  Library,  1849. 
f  In  the  Archaeological  Journal,  No.  37,  vol.  x.  p.  53  et  seq^ 
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controverted  questions  of  chronology  involved  in  the  assump- 
tion of  this  title,  certainly  for  many  ages,  until  the  invasion 
of  the  Normans,  they  were  not  undeserving  of  the  title  of  her 
most  faithful  children.  How  many  of  our  kings  delighted  to 
make  the  long  and  in  those  days  dangerous  pilgrimage  to 
Home,  there  to  offer  up  their  prayers  ad  limina  apostolorum, 
and  to  do  homage  to  the  vicar  of  Christ !  A  certain  portion 
of  the  Eternal  City  was  known  by  our  name,  because  of  the 
hospice  which  it  contained  for  pilgrims,  and  the  school  which 
it  contained  for  students  from  our  country.  Kings  in  their 
laws,  and  bishops  in  their  pastorals,  all  proclaimed  St.  Peter 
to  be  the  patron  and  protector  of  England.  Pope  Alexander 
II.,  writing  to  William  the  Conqueror,  could  appeal  to  uni- 
versal fame  that  the  kingdom  of  England,  from  the  first  mo- 
ment of  its  conversion  to  Christianity,  had  been  always  under 
the  especial  patronage  of  the  prince  of  the  apostles  (sub  apos- 
tolorum principis  manu  et  tuteld  extitisse) ;  and,  in  fact,  the 
tribute  of  Home-scot  or  Peter's  pence,  which  was  paid  annu- 
ally by  the  people  of  this  country  to  his  successors,  is  a  proof 
of  this  ;  for,  whether  it  was  first  instituted  by  Offa  or  by  Ina, 
or  whether,  as  Spelman  supposes,  the  grant  was  made  by  a 
general  council  of  the  nation,  its  antiquity  was  very  great,  and 
it  certainly  was  both  a  token  and  a  fruit  of  peculiar  devotion 
to  St.  Peter.  "  Next  to  our  blessed  Lord,"  says  one  of  our 
annalists,  "  they  were  fervent  in  their  devotion  to  St.  Peter, 
dedicating  to  him  altars,  churches,  and  cities;  indeed,  the  very 
kmgs  themselves  devoted  the  whole  island  to  him."  "  The 
kings  of  England,"  says  Baronius,  "  on  account  of  their  great 
reverence  for  the  prince  of  the  apostles,  used  to  offer  their 
crown  and  kingdom  to  the  Roman  pontiff;  and,  as  the  first- 
born children  of  the  Church,  to  seek  a  blessing  and  confirma- 
tion from  him  when  they  were  crowned ;"  and  many  other 
authors  might  be  quoted  to  the  same  effect. 

Besides  our  Blessed  Lady  and  St.  Peter,  there  are  some 
other  saints  also  who  received  especial  honour  in  this  country 
from  the  earliest  times:  St.  Joseph  of  Arimathasa,  whose  name 
is  associated  in  ecclesiastical  tradition  with  the  introduction 
of  Christianity  into  the  south-western  portion  of  our  island; 
St.  Augustin,  the  Roman  missionary  and  apostle  of  England, 
whose  name  has  lately  been  revived  in  connection  with  an 
establishment  designed  to  supply  English  missionaries,  active 
enemies  of  Rome;  St.  Alban,  the  first  English  martyr,  whose 
name  has  never  ceased  to  live  even  in  the  mouths  of  those 
who  neglect  his  memory  or  delight  to  blaspheme  his  faith ; 
St.  Edward  the  Confessor,  whose  shrine  yet  remains  amongst 
us,  though  but  few  worshippers  be  found  to  kneel  there ;  and 
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at  a  later  period,  but  in  a  still  higher  degree,  St.  Thomas  of 
Canterbury.  None  of  these,  however,  was  ever  accounted  the 
patron  saint  of  the  whole  kingdom ;  nor  does  it  appear  that 
this  distinction  can  justly  be  assigned  to  any  of  the  saints, 
excepting  St.  George,  the  devotion  to  whom  would  seem  to 
have  been  brought  into  England  by  the  Norman  conquerors. 
St.  George  had  been  himself  a  soldier,  and  as  such  had  always 
been  looked  upon  as  the  patron  of  men  of  arms,  and  was  fre- 
quently invoked  in  time  of  war.  In  this  capacity  he  may  be 
said  to  have  divided  the  devotion  sboth  of  kings  and  people, 
with  St.  Michael,  the  prince  of  the  heavenly  host,  with  whom 
the  ideas  of  military  prowess  and  of  victory  are  so  closely 
associated  in  the  language  both  of  the  Bible*  and  of  the 
Church.  In  the  offices  of  the  Church  he  is  addressed  as 
" princeps  militice  angelorum"  " princeps  gloriosissime" 
"  prtepositus  Paradisi;"  and  he  is  called  upon  to  "  come  to 
the  help  of  the  people  of  the  Lord ;"  and  in  one  of  the  les- 
sons it  is  expressly  stated,  that  "  as  the  Jewish  synagogue 
of  old  venerated  St.  Michael  as  its  especial  patron  and  guar- 
dian, so  also  the  Christian  Church  does  the  same  now."  The 
same  lesson  mentions  also  the  numerous  apparitions  of  this 
powerful  archangel  that  have  been  recorded  in  ecclesiastical 
history ;  and  of  course  wherever  such  apparitions  have  been 
granted,  there  has  sprung  up  some  partial  devotion  and  local 
claim  of  patronage.  Thus,  it  is  certain  that  Spain  once 
reckoned  St.  Michael  as  her  primary  patron,  rather  than  St. 
James  the  Apostle.  He  is  distinctly  called  such  in  the  hymns 
and  other  portions  of  the  office  in  very  ancient  Spanish  bre- 
viaries ;  and  one  of  the  kings  of  that  country  (A.D.  938)  built 
four  churches  at  one  time  in  his  honour,  by  way  of  thanks- 
giving for  a  victory  over  the  Saracens,  for  which  he  believed 
himself  to  be  indebted  to  supernatural  assistance  sent  in  the 
person  of  this  prince  of  the  celestial  hierarchy.  One  of  the 
kings  of  Portugal  also  (A.D.  1205)  built  a  church  and  insti- 
tuted an  order  of  knights  to  be  called  by  his  name,  and  whose 
device  should  be  a  golden  wing,  in  commemoration  of  a  simi- 
lar event ;  and  we  need  scarcely  remind  our  readers  of  the 
history  of  Joan  of  Arc,  and  of  the  order  of  St.  Michael  that 
was  established  in  France  by  Louis  XI.  The  history  of  the 
devotion  to  St.  George  presents  many  points  of  resemblance 
to  that  of  the  devotion  to  St.  Michael ;  for  here  too  we  have 
traditions  of  miraculous  assistance  given  in  time  of  battle, 
and  churches  built,  and  orders  of  knighthood  instituted,  in 
commemoration  of  such  grazie.  Authors  are  not  wanting 
who  assert  that  there  was  a  militia  Constantiniana,  under  the 
*  Daniel  x.  13,  xii.  1  ;  St.  Jude  v.  9  ;  Apoc.  xii.  7. 
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patronage  of  St.  George,  in  the  days  of  the  first  Christian 
emperor;  but,  at  any  rate,  there  is  no  doubt  but  that  from  the 
earliest  times  Constantinople  was  in  a  special  way  devoted  to 
his  honour.     The  old  writers  of  that  city,  the  rituals,  meno- 
logies,  and  other  office-books  of  the  Eastern  Church,  seldom 
mention  his  name  without  adding  the  epithet  of  magnus  or 
magnificus,  or  some  similar  token  of  excellence.    The  Eastern 
emperors  used  to  occupy  a  throne  placed  near  his  statue  in 
the  ceremony  of  their  inauguration  ;  it  was  one  of  the  twelve 
statues  borne  round  the  city  in  solemn  procession  every  year ; 
and  the  church  of  the  Greeks  and  of  the  Greek  bishop  in 
Naples  was  dedicated  to  him.     It  was  believed  that  many  vic- 
tories had  been  won  by  the  imperial  army  over  the  Persian 
and  other  barbarian  hosts  because  they  were  fighting  under 
his  banner ;  and  so  inveterate  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
the  East  was  the  belief  in  the  power  of  his  patronage,  that 
even  in  later  times  the  Turks  used  still  to  invoke  his  aid  and 
to  celebrate  his  festival;  and  when  fighting  against  Christians, 
or  engaged  in  merely  piratical  expeditions,  they  would  still 
aim  to  set  sail,  if  possible,  upon  his  day.     Nor  was  this  devo- 
tion to  the  memory  of  St.  George  confined  to   the  city  of 
Constantinople  and  its  immediate  neighbourhood ;  his  name 
was  equally  familiar  to  the  people  of  Asia,  Armenia,  Syria, 
Spain,  Russia,  Denmark,  the  island  of  Cyprus,   and  other 
widely-separated  countries.     Indeed,  a  very  competent  autho- 
rity gives  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there  is  no  saint  in  the  calen- 
dar, excepting  of  course  the  Queen  of  Saints,  whose  patronage 
was  recognised  by  a  larger  number  of  nations  than  St.  George, 
the  Christian  officer  and  hero,  who  suffered  martyrdom  for 
the  faith  under  the  Emperor  Diocletian.*     The  inhabitants 
of  Georgia  claimed  him  in  a  special  manner  for  their  patron ; 
his  image  was  wrought  upon  their  standards,  and  his  name 
was  their  war-cry.     So  was  it  also  the  war-cry  of  the  army  of 
Genoa;  and  an  order  of  knights  under  his  patronage  under- 
took to  defend  that  city  and  all  the  other  towns  along  the 
same  coast  from  the  attacks  of  the  Saracens.    It  is  told  in  the 
annals  of  Sicily,   that  St.  George   descended  visibly  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Dukes  Roger  and  Robert  in  their  contests 
with  the  Saracens  and  the  invading  hordes  of  Arabia;  and 
that,  in  consequence  of  the  victories  they  thus  won,  they  built 
churches  in  his  honour,  and  numbered  him  among  the  patron 
saints  of  the  island.    A  similar  event  in  the  history  of  Aragon 
caused  his  day  to  be  selected  as  the  patron  saint's  day  of  the 
kingdom,  even  in  preference  to  any  of  our  Lady's  feasts,  when 
the  bull  of  Pope  Urban  only  allowed  one  such  day  to  be 
*  Macedo,  S.  J.  Divi  Tutelares  Orbis  Christiani,  p.  274. 
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observed  as  a  holiday  of  obligation  in  each  country.  In 
Catalonia  he  took  rank  among  the  patrons  of  the  country  as 
second,  and  in  Portugal  as  third ;  Poland  also,  Hungary,  and 
Denmark  assigned  him  a  very  high  place  in  their  respective 
calendars ;  and  all  for  the  same  reason,  or  at  least  with  the 
same  intention,  as  a  protector  in  the  time  of  battle ;  and  it  is 
remarkable  that  the  manner  of  his  appearance  is  uniformly 
described,  in  the  annals  even  of  distant  countries,  in  very 
much  the  same  language, — as  a  warrior  clad  in  very  brilliant 
armour,  bearing  in  his  hand  a  drawn  sword  or  a  spear,  and 
having  on  his  breast  a  shield  with  a  blood-red  cross  on  a 
white  ground.  We  have  already  said  that  the  devotion  to 
this  saint  appears  to  have  been  first  introduced  into  our  own 
country  by  the  Norman  conquerors;  at  least,  Polydore  Virgil 
mentions  that  churches  began  to  be  built  to  him  especially 
about  that  time,  but  his  elevation  to  the  rank  of  primary 
patron  of  the  island  was  of  somewhat  later  date.  When 
Richard  I.  was  waging  war  against  the  Saracens,  and  was  in 
great  anxiety  about  the  siege  of  some  city  which  he  was  un- 
able to  reduce,  it  is  said  that  St.  George  either  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream  or  vision  and  encouraged  him  by  inspiriting 
promises,  or  (according  to  another  account)  that  he  presented 
himself  at  the  head  of  a  formidable  body  of  troops,  before 
which  the  enemy,  overcome  by  a  supernatural  awe,  immedi- 
ately yielded;  and  that,  in  gratitude  for  this  timely  assistance, 
Richard  determined  to  institute  an  order  of  knighthood  under 
his  dedication.  This  purpose  he  did  not  live  to  fulfil ;  but  it 
was  eventually  carried  into  execution  by  Edward  III.,  to 
whose  reign  Camden  also  refers  the  general  recognition  of  the 
saint  as  the  patron  of  England,  though  other  authors  place  it 
much  earlier.  In  the  frequent  wars  with  France  which  fol- 
lowed that  period,  St.  George  was  invoked  on  the  one  side,  as 
loudly  as  St.  Denis  on  the  other;  and  the  strong  hold  which  the 
devotion  to  this  saint  obtained  over  the  minds  of  Englishmen  is 
no  doubt  mainly  to  be  attributed  to  their  continual  military 
•occupations.  When  the  calendar  was  expurgated  in  the  days 
of  Henry  VIII.,  the  name  of  St.  George  was  suffered  to  re- 
main; the  "Protestants  of  Edward  VI. 's  time,  however,  caused 
it  to  be  removed,  and  ordered  that  the  knights  should  be  no 
longer  called  Knights  of  St.  George,  but  Knights  of  the  Gar- 
ter,— an  emblem  of  amity  and  union  which  had  belonged  to 
them  from  the  first,  though  it  had  not  before  given  a  name  to 
the  order. 

We  have  taken  pains  to  collect  proofs  of  the  wide-spread 
celebrity  of  St.  George  and  of  the  public  devotion  to  him  in 
various  parts  of  the  world,  because  the  fact  that  little  or 
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nothing  is  known  of  his  personal  history  has  been  taken  ad- 
vantage of  by  many  Protestant  writers  as  an  excuse  for  insi- 
nuating doubts  as  to  the  reality  of  his  existence  at  all.  Our 
ignorance  of  his  personal  history  is  partly  to  be  accounted  for 
by  the  forgery  in  very  ancient  times  of  pretended  acts  of  his 
martyrdom.  Acts  of  this  kind  were  condemned  by  Pope 
Gelasius  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century ;  but  the  genuine  acts 
have  unfortunately  not  been  preserved.  The  only  facts  upon 
which  Catholic  writers  generally  are  agreed  about  him  are,  his 
birth  in  Cappadocia,  his  high  military  rank,  his  constancy 
under  torture,  his  martyrdom  during  the  Diocletian  per- 
secution about  A.D.  290,  and  the  translation  of  his  relics  to 
Palestine,  in  obedience  (it  is  said)  to  his  own  request.  The 
author  of  the  Golden  Legend  relates  a  tragic  history  about 
him,  which  partly  reminds  one  of  the  old  heathen  fable  of 
Minotaur,  or  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  partly  of  the  adven- 
tures of  some  knight-errant  in  the  days  of  chivalry.  He  tells 
•us  *  that  there  was  a  certain  city  in  Libya,  near  which  was 
the  lair  of  some  monstrous  beast,  whose  breath  sufficed  to  kill 
all  whom  it  reached  ;  that  as  long  as  a  daily  tribute  of  two  sheep 
was  placed  near  his  den,  he  did  not  approach  the  city  to  do 
it  any  harm ;  but  that  by  and  by  the  flocks  and  herds  being 
exhausted,  human  sacrifices  became  necessary,  and  that  even- 
tually the  lot  fell  upon  the  king's  daughter  to  go  forth  and 
offer  herself  as  a  victim  for  the  good  of  the  city  ;  that  as  she 
drew  near  the  appointed  place  she  was  met  by  St.  George,  to 
whom  she  told  her  history,  entreating  him  at  the  same  time  to 
fly,  lest  he  too  should  immediately  be  devoured  ;  but  that  the 
Christian  knight,  instead  of  following  her  advice,  awaited  the 
monster's  approach,  then  made  the  sign  of  the  cross,  and  either 
killed  it  at  once  or  led  it  captive  into  the  town,  where,  on  the 
conversion  of  the  inhabitants  to  Christianity  and  their  baptism, 
he  afterwards  slew  it.  This  story  was  probably  the  popular 
interpretation  of  the  representations  which  they  every  where 
saw  of  St.  George,  as  a  soldier  clad  in  full  armour  and  mounted 
on  a  war-horse,  piercing  a  monstrous  dragon,  whilst  a  female 
figure  knelt  by  his  side  as  if  in  the  act  of  imploring  his  assist- 
ance. But  what  was  the  real  origin  and  meaning  of  this  re- 
presentation, which  certainly  was  of  far  older  date  than  the 
writings  of  Jacques  de  Voragine  ?  Upon  this  point  it  is  im- 
possible to  speak  with  certainty.  It  has  been  ingeniously  con- 
jectured that  the  common  representation  of  St.  George  as 
engaged  in  a  contest  with  a  dragon  may  have  had  its  origin 
from  the  picture  which  Eusebius  tells  usf  Constantine  caused 


*  La  Legende  doree,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  ed.  Paris,  1851. 
t  In  Vit.  Const,  lib.  iii.  3. 
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to  be  made  of  himself  and  to  be  exposed  in  a  conspicuous 
place  before  the  royal  palace,  in  which  the  emperor,  with  a 
cross  upon  his  helmet  or  above  his  head,  had  transfixed  the 
great  enemy  of  the  Church  in  the  form  of  a  dragon,  and  was 
hurling  him  into  the  sea ;  that  this  picture,  or  a  copy  of  it, 
being  afterwards  placed  in  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  George, 
people  naturally  enough  came  to  think  that  it  was  the  picture 
of  the  saint  himself.*  There  seems  no  doubt  but  that  the 
dragon  must  be  taken  figuratively,  and  as  an  emblem  of  the 
evil  one,  in  the  history  of  St.  George.  This,  however,  does  not 
at  once  account  for  the  introduction  of  a  female  figure  in  an 
attitude  of  supplication  into  his  pictures.  We  know  that  even 
this  too  has  been  allegorically  explained  by  some  wrriters ;  at 
the  same  time,  an  historical  foundation  for  it  is  alleged  by 
others,  which  it  is  worth  while  to  mention.  It  is  said  that 
during  the  Diocletian  persecution  a  great  number  of  Chris- 
tians apostatised  from  the  faith,  and  that,  moved  by  this  sad 
spectacle,  St.  George,  at  that  time  an  officer  in  the  imperial 
army,  and  not  at  all  suspected  of  belonging  to  "  the  sect  of 
the  Christians,"  voluntarily  stripped  himself  of  all  his  digni- 
ties, and  became  his  own  accuser  to  the  tyrannical  emperor ; 
and  that  his  immovable  constancy  in  declaring  himself  a  Chris- 
tian, and  in  suffering  the  tortures  that  were  inflicted  upon  him 
in  consequence,  led  to  the  conversion  of  the  emperor's  wife, 
who  suffered  martyrdom  with  him.f  If  this  story  be  true — 
and  respectable  names  are  quoted  in  its  behalf — it  would  cer- 
vainly  seem  to  account  in  a  very  great  measure  both  for  the 
position  which  he  holds  in  the  ecclesiastical  calendar,  and  also 
for  the  way  in  which  he  is  ordinarily  represented.  For  from 
this  point  of  view  he  is  not  only  a  hero  and  a  martyr  like  any 
other  person  who  has  laid  down  his  life  for  the  faith,  but  he 
becomes  also  in  some  sort  a  champion  of  the  Church  ;  one  who 
came  to  the  rescue  of  her  children  when  they  were  growing 
faint  and  falling  away  in  time  of  persecution,  and  who  had  a 
right,  therefore,  to  very  special  veneration,  such  as  in  fact  he 
has  always  received. 

*  Vide  Molanum  de  Hist.  SS.  Imag.  lib.  iii.  c.  14.  ed.  Paquot.  ( 
f  See  M  claims,  ubi  supra;  as  also  Pictor  Christianus  Eraditus,  authore  R. 
P.  de  Ayala,  lib.  vi.  c.  2,  ed.  1730. 
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TESTIMONIES  OF  SAINTS  REGARDING  RELIGION 
IN  ENGLAND.     No.  II. 

WE  come  to-day  to  speak  of  those  holy  men  and  women  who 
have  lived  since  the  Reformation,  and  who  have  in  various 
ways  expressed  their  interest  in  the  progress  of  religion  in 
this  country  by  making  active  efforts  in  its  behalf.  The  num- 
ber of  these  is  of  course  infinite  ;  but  we  confine  ourselves  to 
selecting  a  few  of  those  instances  in  whose  circumstances  there 
seems  to  be  any  thing  of  special  interest,  rendering  them  more 
worthy  of  record. 

The  first  person  whom  we  shall  mention  was  a  penitent  of 
Father  Louis  de  Ponte,  a  Spanish  lady  of  noble  birth  and  very 
eminent  holiness,  who  lived  in  the  beginning  of  the  seven- 
teenth century.  Ardently  desiring  to  signalise  her  love  of  God 
by  some  heroic  act,  Donna  Louisa  di  Caravajah  Mendoza  pro- 
posed to  come  over  to  England,  there  to  win  souls  back  to  the 
ancient  faith,  being  fully  disposed  even  to  sacrifice  her  life  for 
this  purpose.  No  sooner  did  her  design  become  known,  than 
it  was  generally  censured,  even  by  good  and  prudent  persons, 
as  the  dream  of  an  enthusiast.  Father  de  Ponte,  however, 
judged  otherwise ;  and  though  he  did  not  allow  its  immediate 
execution,  he  encouraged  her  to  cherish  her  purpose  as  an 
inspiration  from  God.  It  was  not  long  before  she  was  enabled 
to  realise  her  wishes:  she  went  to  London,  and  by  her  zealous 
endeavours  converted  many  young  and  noble  ladies  to  the  Ca- 
tholic faith,  and  persuaded  them,  as  much  by  her  example  as 
by  her  holy  counsels,  to  consecrate  themselves  to  God,  leading  a 
life  of  seclusion  each  in  her  own  home.  She  lived  for  many  years 
in  London,  continually  gaining  new  conquests  to  the  Church, 
and  extending  the  kingdom  of  her  Saviour,  until,  filled  with 
virtues  and  good  works,  she  died  in  that  city  in  the  year  1604-. 
She  left  her  property  to  the  Jesuits  of  England,  to  assist  them 
in  founding  a  novitiate-house ;  and  her  body  was  translated 
to  Spain,  where  it  still  remains,  in  a  state  of  incorruption,  in 
the  royal  monastery  of  the  Incarnation  at  Madrid. 

Perhaps  we  ought  scarcely  to  admit  into  our  list  any  of 
the  holy  missionaries  who  lived  and  died  in  our  own  country  ; 
the  interest  of  the  following  anecdote,  however,  which  we  ex- 
tract from  a  MS.  life  of  Father  Augustine  Baker,  and  has  not, 
we  believe,  been  published  before,  will  be  sufficient  apology 
to  our  readers  for  inserting  it.  It  is  not  without  a  very  ob- 
vious bearing  upon  the  circumstances  of  our  own  days.  Fa- 
ther Baker  appears  to  have  been  singularly  blessed  in  the 
work  of  converting  heretics ;  but  his  biographer  tells  us  that 
it  was  "  not  by  any  readiness  or  eagerness  to  dispute;  no,  nor 
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so  much  as  any  direct  inducing  or  persuading  them;"  but  only 
by  his  good  example,  and  "  principally  by  praying  for  them, 
and  inviting  or  instructing  them  how  to  pray  for  themselves, 
with  a  sincere  resignation  to  obey  the  truth  when  God  should 
reveal  it  to  them."  And  he  gives  the  following  notable  in- 
stance, which  happened  in  the  family  in  which  he  resided : 

"  In  the  house  of  Mr.  Fursden  there  lived  his  wife's  mother,  a 
woman  of  virtuous,  grave,  and  modest  behaviour,  but  earnestly  zeal- 
ous in  the  Protestant  religion,  and  devout  according  to  the  light  therein 
afforded  her.     This  matron  being  almost  the  only  person  in  the  fa- 
mily that  was  not  a  Catholic,  was  continually  challenged  and  dis- 
puted with  by  almost  all  the  priests  (which  were  not  a  few)  that 
frequented  thither,  but  especially  by  one  more  than  ordinarily  zealous 
and  learned.     This  man  continually  pursued  her  with  arguments  and 
reprehensions ;  even  the  table  itself  was  not  free  from  their  disputes. 
She  usually  answered  with  words,    sometimes  with  silence ;  but  in 
conclusion  grew  so  oppressed  with  these  disputes,   that  one  dav  at 
dinner,  not  able  to  support  it  any  longer,  in  a  passion  she  left  the 
company,  professing  that,  unless  she  might  be  allowed  to  live  in 
peace  among  them,  she  would  trouble  them  no  more.      A  few  days 
after,  discoursing  with  Father  Baker  after  dinner  about    ordinary 
matters  (for  his  custom  was  seldom  to  offer  discourse  either  of  mat- 
ters of  religion  or  spirituality),  she  asked  him  why  he  (whose  pro- 
fession she  knew)  should  treat  with  her  after  a  fashion  wholly  dif- 
ferent from  all  his  brethren.     They  almost  deafened  her  with  their 
continual  clamours  and  disputes ;  but  he  never  made  the  least  at- 
tempt to  persuade  her  to  agree  in  belief  with  him.     She  told  him 
she  was  loath  to  impute  this  to  his  want  of  zeal  for  the  saving  of 
her  soul ;  and  indeed  the  devout  life  he  led,  and  his  edifying  carriage, 
sufficiently  witnessed  that  this  behaviour  of  his  to  her  proceeded 
from  some  other  principle ;  which  she  desired  to  know  what  it  was. 
He  answered  her,  that  truly  he  could  promise  but  little  good  from 
disputes,  and  therefore  abstained  from  beginning  them  voluntarily, 
yet  that  he  truly  desired  the  conversion  and  salvation  of  her  soul, 
and  daily  prayed  for  it ;  but  withal,  said  he,  if  you  desire  to  be  as- 
sured on  what  side  the  truth  lies  (for  you  have  heard  sufficiently 
what  is  to  be  said  on  both  sides),  you  must  join  your  prayers  also  ; 
but  prayers  not  according  to  the  fashion  of  your  Church,  but  such  as 
are  made  with  pure  submission  of  mind  and  indifferency,  flowing  from 
a  soul  free  from  all  worldly  interests  or  designs.     She  asked  him,  if 
he  could  teach  her  to  pray  so ;  he  answered,  that  the  only  master 
and  teacher  of  prayer  is  God,  but  that  if  she  were  willing  he  would 
endeavour  to  put  her  in  a  way  how  she  might  dispose  herself  for 
the  receiving  light  and  grace  to  pray  resignedly.    She  humbly,  there- 
fore, begged  his  instructions,  which  he  gave  her.     And  after  this,  for 
more  than  a  fortnight's  space,  she  never  entered  into  discourse  with 
him ;  but  then  she  came  to  him,  desiring  him  to  direct  her  how  to 
examine  her  conscience  in   order  to  a  general  confession,  rinding 
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herself  fully  satisfied  of  the  truth  of  the  Catholic  religion  ;  the  which 
he  readily  doing,  within  a  few  days  she  came  to  his  chamber,  where 
she  with  great  contrition  and  fervour  made  a  general  confession  of 
her  former  errors  and  sins,  the  which  abjuring,  she  was  by  him  re- 
conciled to  the  Catholic  Church.  Now  it  fortuned  that  the  good 
priest,  her  ancient  adversary,  met  her  as  she  went  out  of  the  door, 
and  not  vouchsafing  to  speak  to  her,  he  told  Father  Baker  that 
sure  it  was  for  no  good  end  that  the  perverse  woman  came  to  him. 
He  answered,  that  surely  it  was  for  no  ill,  unless  the  sacrament 
of  penance  and  absolution  were  evil.  Hereupon  the  other,  being 
astonished  at  so  sudden  and  unexpected  a  change,  which  he  avowed 
to  be  mutatio  dextrce  excelsi,  Father  Baker  gave  him  an  account  of 
the  beginning  and  progress  of  the  whole  matter." 

It  was  about  this  same  time  that  the  saintly  Bishop  of 
Geneva,  St.  Francis  de  Sales,  was  most  anxious  to  come  over 
to  this  country  to  aid  in  the  work  of  conversion,  more  espe- 
cially to  convert,  if  possible,  King  James  I.  This  king  was 
well  known  to  entertain  a  very  high  esteem  for  St.  Francis ; 
and  it  was  reported  that  he  was  now  so  much  shocked  by  the 
multitude  of  new  sects  that  were  daily  springing  up  in  the 
land,  and  which  his  royal  supremacy  was  unable  to  check,  that 
he  had  begun  to  conceive  very  favourable  sentiments  towards 
the  ancient  faith.  Hopes  were  therefore  entertained  that  if 
some  foreign  prelate  of  eminence  could  be  induced  to  repair 
to  his  court,  he  might  perhaps  be  converted.  St.  Francis, 
forgetting  all  his  infirmities, — it  was  only  a  year  or  two  before 
his  death, — was  ready  and  eager  to  undertake  the  dangerous 
mission.  The  Duke  of  Savoy,  however,  whose  jealousy  was 
easily  roused,  would  not  consent  to  his  leaving  his  dominions, 
and  so  the  whole  scheme  fell  to  the  ground.  Nevertheless, 
his  benevolent  purpose  in  our  regard  deserves  a  commemo- 
ration in  this  place. 

Another  of  our  kings,  Charles  II.,  was  the  object  of 
most  earnest  prayers  and  unwearied  solicitude  to  the  saintly 
Abbe  Olier.  During  Cromwell's  usurpation,  and  whilst  Charles 
was  taking  refuge  in  Paris,  the  dethroned  monarch  took  the 
extraordinary  step  of  writing  to  the  Pope  with  his  own  band, 
imploring  from  him  the  means  of  recovering  his  kingdom ; 
but  as  he  evinced  no  desire  of  reconciling  himself  to  the  centre 
of  unity,  and  had  before  refused  to  make  his  abjuration,  be 
received  no  answer  to  this  application.  This  silence  greatly 
irritated  him,  and  probably  served  to  produce  in  him  a  greater 
estrangement  than  ever  from  the  Catholic  religion.  But  in 
spite  of  this  unfortunate  contretemps,  M.  Olier  did  not  despair 
of  softening  the  mind  of  the  prince ;  lie  succeeded  at  length 
in  beginning  his  conferences  with  him,  and  proceeded  to  in- 
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struct  him  in  religious  matters.  "  I  earnestly  entreat  all  my 
brethren,"  he  writes  to  the  clergy  of  Puy,  "  to  recommend  to 
God  and  to  our  Blessed  Lady  the  affair  of  the  king  of  Eng- 
land, with  which  I  have  been  charged  by  God's  providence  ;  he 
allows  me  now  to  enlighten  and  remove  some  of  his  religious 
difficulties.  I  had  again,  yesterday,  the  pleasure  of  speak- 
ing to  him  on  these  matters.  I  recommend  this  to  you,  as  ear- 
nestly as  it  is  possible  for  me  to  do,  both  to  all  in  general, 
and  to  each  one  in  particular.  Some  prayers,  some  vows  and 
intentions  offered  every  day  in  the  divine  Sacrifice,  are  abso- 
lutely necessary  for  the  obtaining  a  grace  of  such  infinite  im- 
portance. I  leave  it  to  your  love  for  Jesus  and  for  Mary,  who 
in  past  days  had  the  island  of  England  for  her  dowry.  After 
that,  I  can  say  nothing  more  to  you."  Our  readers  need  not 
be  told  of  the  profligacy  of  Charles  in  the  midst  of  the  amuse- 
ments of  Paris,  and  of  the  disappointment  of  M.  Olier's  hopes. 
His  efforts,  however,  were  not  confined  to  the  king  himself; 
and  they  would  seem  to  have  been  crowned  with  success  in 
the  case  of  one  or  two  of  the  principal  English  nobles,  in  par- 
ticular of  the  Earl  of  Bristol,  who  was  converted  during  his  exile. 
As  the  misfortunes  of  the  royal  family  were  the  occasion 
of  the  conversion  of  these  English  nobles  by  means  of  the 
example  and  pious  exhortations  of  the  Abbe  Olier,  so  other 
events  of  a  different  character  led  to  the  conversion  of  several 
others  of  our  countrymen  in  another  quarter  of  the  world, 
through  the  instrumentality  of  the  blessed  Peter  Claver.  The 
king  of  Spain  having  fitted  out  a  fleet  for  the  defence  of  his 
American  possessions  against  the  attacks  of  English  and  Dutch 
privateers,  ordered  the  admiral  to  recover  possession  of  the 
islands  of  St.  Christopher  and  St.  Catharine,  which  were  then 
occupied  by  people  from  those  countries.  This  officer  exe- 
cuted his  commission  so  well,  that  he  not  only  made  himself 
master  of  the  islands,  but  took  prisoners  nearly  all  the  Eng- 
lish and  Dutch  who  were  in  them,  and  carried  them  away 
with  him  to  the  Bay  of  Carthagena.  Here,  fearing  lest  they 
should  ascertain  the  strength  and  fortifications  of  the  place,  or 
spread  their  heresies  in  the  country,  he  kept  them  close  pri- 
soners on  board,  allowing  none  of  them  to  land.  Blessed 
Peter  Claver,  animated  with  his  usual  zeal,  asked  leave  of  his 
superior  and  the  commandant  to  visit  the  fleet,  and  took  with 
him  all  necessary  articles  for  the  celebration  of  holy  Mass. 
He  entered  a  ship  in  which  were  more  than  600  English 
guarded  by  some  Spaniards.  These  latter  invited  him  to  say 
Mass,  which  they  had  not  heard  since  their  departure  from 
the  islands ;  and  his  devotion  and  modesty  while  celebrating, 
together  with  the  imposing  majesty  of  the  Church  ceremonies, 
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made  a  great  impression  on  the  English  heretics,  who  flocked 
in  crowds  to  witness  a  spectacle  so  novel  to  them.  After 
Mass  the  Spaniards  invited  the  father  to  dine  with  them ;  and 
after  dinner,  some  of  the  English,  already  half  gained  by  his 
mild  and  amiable  manner,  asked  him  whether  he  would  like 
to  see  their  minister,  a  Protestant  archdeacon  who  was  with 
them.  The  holy  missionary,  hoping  to  gain  the  head  and  so 
to  gain  all  the  rest,  joyfully  accepted  the  proposal;  whereupon 
a  venerable  old  man  was  introduced,  with  a  serious  and  modest 
air,  and  having  a  long  beard  and  long  white  hair.  The  father 
rose  at  his  entrance  and  saluted  him  with  much  respect ;  and 
being  apprised  by  the  captain  of  the  English  custom,  he  drank 
the  minister's  health,  who  was  evidently  pleased  with  such 
courtesy,  and  asked  (in  Latin)  to  have  a  private  interview. 
Whilst  the  other  Jesuits  were  conversing  with  others  of  the 
English  on  matters  of  religion,  the  Father  and  the  archdeacon 
remained  together  until  evening,  discussing  all  the  controverted 
points  between  Catholics  and  Protestants.  At  length  the 
archdeacon  acknowledged  himself  convinced  of  the  truth  of 
the  Catholic  faith,  and  promised  to  seek  reconciliation  with 
the  Church  when  he  came  to  die ;  but  that  if  he  were  to  avow 
his  change  of  belief  now,  his  wife  and  children  would  be 
starved.  Father  Claver,  taking  advantage  of  the  topic  sug- 
gested by  the  feast  of  St.  Ursula,  which  happened  to  fall  on 
that  day,  sought  by  a  moving  discourse  to  elevate  him  to  more 
noble  and  generous  sentiments ;  but  he  did  not  succeed.  The 
Protestant  minister  begged  the  prayers  of  the  Jesuit,  and  they 
parted  with  many  expressions  of  mutual  affection.  The  holy 
missionary  redoubled  his  prayers  and  penances;  and  the  week 
following  the  festival  of  All  Saints,  as  he  was  entering  the 
hospital  of  St.  Sebastian,  he  saw  a  sick  man  shut  up  in  a 
sedan-chair  being  carried  thither.  It  was  the  English  arch- 
deacon !  At  the  sight  of  Father  Claver  he  exclaimed,  "  It  is 
time,  Father,  it  is  time  for  me  to  accomplish  the  promise  I 
made  to  God  and  to  you,  of  embracing  the  religion  of  my  an- 
cestors, by  being  converted  to  the  faith  of  the  holy  Roman 
Church."  At  the  same  time  he  begged  him  not  to  abandon 
him,  for  that  he  felt  very  ill.  No  words  could  express  Father 
Claver's  joy  at  a  conversion  so  much  desired,  yet  so  little  ex- 
pected. The  minister  made  his  abjuration  publicly,  in  the 
hands  of  the  apostle  of  the  negroes;  and  from  being  an  obsti- 
nate teacher  of  error,  he  became  at  once  both  a  submissive 
disciple  and  a  zealous  teacher  of  the  truth,  for  in  the  most 
lively  and  moving  terms  he  exhorted  all  around  him  to  imitate 
his  example,  often  repeating  that  no  salvation  could  be  hoped 
for  out  of  the  Roman  Church.  He  made  his  confession  with 
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abundance  of  tears,  received  the  sacraments  with  exemplary 
piety,  and  soon  afterwards  died.  This  conversion  was  soon 
followed  by  several  others  amongst  the  English  invalids  in  the 
same  hospital,  who,  being  persuaded  that  the  religion  em- 
braced at  so  critical  a  moment  could  not  be  otherwise  than 
the  true  one,  all  died  good  Catholics,  fervently  exclaiming, 
"Saints  of  Spain,  assist  us!"  thereby  giving  to  understand 
that  they  died  in  the  religion  of  the  Spaniards.  Encouraged 
by  these  consoling  examples,  the  authorities  permitted  the 
other  English  to  come  on  shore. 

The  affection  which  they  insensibly  acquired  for  the  Jesuits, 
added  to  the  impression  caused  by  the  extraordinary  conver- 
sion of  their  minister,  induced  them  to  converse  from  time 
to  time  with  the  fathers.  A  few  days  before  Christmas  they 
asked  to  see  their  church :  it  was  adorned  with  magnificence ; 
and  when  all  the  masses  were  over,  they  were  allowed  to  enter. 
They  were  delighted  with  what  they  saw,  knelt  respectfully 
before  the  high  altar,  and  even  listened  willingly  to  a  discourse 
on  the  Catholic  religion,  given  by  means  of  an  interpreter. 
Struck  with  what  they  had  seen  and  heard,  they  expressed  a 
wish  not  to  return  to  their  ships  that  night :  it  was  difficult 
to  find  lodgings  for  so  many  persons  ;  nevertheless  Father 
Claver's  zeal  overcame  all  obstacles.  Delighted  with  his  gentle 
and  amiable  manners,  they  spoke  of  him  with  admiration 
when  they  rejoined  their  companions;  so  that  every  day  fresh 
strangers  landed,  and  returned  with  the  same  sentiments  as 
those  who  had  come  before  them ;  and  in  a  very  short  time 
more  than  six  hundred  were  converted.  These  were  after- 
wards provided  with  lodgings  apart  from  those  who  remained 
obstinate  in  error,  and  were  admitted  into  the  Spanish  ser- 
vice. 

The  last  saint  whose  testimony  we  shall  adduce  to- day  is 
that  most  ardent  apostle  of  charity,  St.  Vincent  of  Paul.  In 
one  of  his  conferences  addressed  to  his  brother  clergy,  he 
sought  to  animate  them  to  greater  holiness  of  life  and  zeal  for 
the  salvation  of  souls  by  representing  their  own  shortcomings 
as  the  cause  of  all  those  ravages  which  the  Protestant  heresy 
was  making  in  various  parts  of  the  world.  "  It  is  then  the 
priests,"  he  says,  "  yes,  we  are  the  cause  of  the  desolation 
which  ravages  the  Church,  of  those  deplorable  losses  which 
she  suffers  everywhere,  of  the  almost  utter  ruin  of  religion  in 
Asia  and  Africa,  and  even  a  great  part  of  Europe,  as  in  Swe- 
den, Denmark,  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Holland  and  the 
United  Provinces,  and  great  part  of  Germany."  And  his 
zeal  c!id  not  confine  itself  to  words;  by  the  congregation  of 
priests  which  he  formed,  and  whom  he  was  ever  ready  to  send 
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wherever  the  need  for  their  assistance  seemed  to  be  the  most 
urgent,  he  contributed  in  no  slight  degree  to  stay  the  pro- 
gress of  the  plague  in  different  parts  of  our  country.  Our  space 
will  not  allow  us  to  extract  from  the  life  of  this  saint  some 
very  interesting  histories  of  the  conversion  of  English  youths 
whom  the  priests  of  St.  Vincent  found  slaves  on  the  coast  of 
Barbary,  and  who,  by  God's  grace  and  blessing  upon  the 
efforts  of  these  missionaries,  wTere  enabled  to  endure  the  most 
cruel  hardships,  and  to  refuse  the  opportunity  of  recovering 
their  liberty  offered  them  by  some  of  their  heretical  coun- 
trymen, rather  than  deny  the  Catholic  faith.  We  must  con- 
fine ourselves  to  the  more  direct  assistance  which  the  saint 
gave  us  in  our  own  country ;  and  we  will  begin  with  Ireland, 
where  the  faithful  sons  of  St.  Vincent  are  still  cultivating  with 
so  much  success  the  same  field  of  labour  that  was  first  as- 
signed to  some  of  their  elder  brethren  more  than  two  hun- 
dred years  ago. 

It  was  in  the  year  1646  that  Pope  Innocent  X.  made 
known  to  St.  Vincent,  that  having  heard  of  the  great  danger 
in  which  religion  stood  in  Ireland,  on  account  of  the  state  of 
ignorance  among  the  Catholics  and  the  attacks  of  the  heretics, 
he  desired  that  he  would  send  some  priests  of  his  congregation 
to  do  the  best  they  could  for  the  remedy  of  these  evils.  Ac- 
cordingly he  selected  eight  of  his  missionaries,  among  whom 
five  were  Irishmen,  all  experienced  in  the  labours  of  the  mis- 
sions, to  whom,  nevertheless,  he  thought  it  advisable  to  give 
much  special  salutary  advice  before  their  departure.  Among 
other  things,  he  particularly  charged  them  to  be  united  one 
with  the  other  in  Christ,  ly  Christ,  and/or  Christ ;  for  "  how 
will  you  draw  souls  to  Him,"  he  said,  "  if  you  be  not  joined 
one  to  another  and  to  Him?"  He  also  exhorted  them  to 
conduct  themselves  as  true  and  obedient  children  of  the  Sove- 
reign Pontiff,  because  they  were  going  to  a  country  where 
many  of  the  clergy  failed  on  this  point,  and  gave  a  bad  ex- 
ample to  other  Catholics.  Having  received  the  saint's  bless- 
ing, they  set  out  from  Paris  in  the  same  year ;  and  being  de- 
tained some  time  at  Nantes,  whilst  waiting  for  their  embark- 
ation, they  employed  themselves  in  the  service  of  the  hospitals 
and  instruction  of  the  poor,  under  the  orders  of  the  local 
authorities.  Thence  they  proceeded  to  Saint  Nazaire,  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Loire,  where  they  found  a  great  number  of  other 
passengers,  and  gave  a  kind  of  mission  whilst  waiting  for  the 
vessel  to  sail.  Among  the  rest  was  an  English  gentleman,  a 
heretic,  who  by  their  means  was  converted  to  the  faith  ;  three 
days  afterwards  he  was  mortally  wounded,  and  made  a  most 
edifying  end,  evincing  a  gratitude  and  contrition  which  drew 
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tears  from  all  who  witnessed  it.  On  their  arrival  in  Ireland, 
the  missionaries  separated  in  order  to  pursue  their  labours  ; 
some  went  to  the  diocese  of  Limerick,  others  to  that  of  Cashel. 
They  began  with  catechising,  and  then  went  on  to  simple  ex- 
hortations of  a  clear  and  pathetic  character;  for  St. Vincent 
had  directed  them  to  employ  familiar  exhortations  of  this  sort, 
in  order  to  teach  the  people  the  truths  of  religion  and  the 
obligations  of  Christianity,  and  thence  lead  them  on  to  live 
according  to  what  they  believed.  This  method  of  instruction 
drew  people  fron  all  parts,  and  was  greatly  approved  of  by 
the  bishops ;  and  the  nuncio  of  Ireland  having  heard  of  the 
great  good  resulting  from  the  missions,  congratulated  the 
preachers  on  their  success,  and  exhorted  them  to  persevere, 
even  inviting  the  priests  and  religious  of  the  country  to  imi- 
tate their  example  and  adopt  the  same  method  of  preaching 
and  instruction.  The  fruits  of  the  missions  can  hardly  be 
told  ;  it  was  a  thing  almost  entirely  unknown  in  this  country  : 
and  the  devotion  of  the  Catholics  who  came  from  all  parts 
to  assist  was  quite  extraordinary  ;  sometimes  they  waited  for 
weeks  before  their  confessions  could  be  heard,  so  great  was 
the  crowd.  And  more  than  this,  the  parish  clergy  were  often 
the  first  to  make  their  own  confessions,  and  then  took  great 
pains  to  learn  the  best  way  of  catechising  and  preaching,  in 
order  afterwards  to  maintain  the  good  effect  produced  by  the 
mission.  These  effects  were  very  perceptible  during  the 
bloody  persecution  raised  against  the  Catholics  by  Cromwell ; 
for  not  one  of  the  priests  of  those  places  where  the  missions  had 
been  held  then  abandoned  their  flocks,  but  remained  consoling 
and  assisting  them,  until  they  suffered  death  or  banishment 
for  the  Catholic  faith.  One  priest  who  had  gone  to  make  his 
confession  to  the  priest  of  the  mission,  then  living  in  a  cabin 
on  a  mountain-side,  was  afterwards  massacred  by  the  soldiers 
whilst  in  the  act  of  administering  the  last  sacraments  to  a  sick 
person.  As  the  persecution  increased  in  severity,  it  became 
necessary  at  last  to  put  a  stop  to  the  missions  in  the  country 
districts  ;  and  by  the  advice  of  St.  Vincent,  all  the  missionaries, 
except  three,  returned  to  France,  taking  with  them  letters 
from  the  Bishop  of  Limerick  and  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel, 
addressed  to  St.  Vincent,  acknowledging  the  great  value  of 
their  services. 

The  three  priests  who  were  left  continued  to  labour  for  the 
salvation  of  souls  with  great  success,  notwithstanding  the  dangers 
that  surrounded  them.  By  the  desire  of  the  bishop  they  gave  a 
mission  at  Limerick ;  for  the  heretics  having  the  entire  mastery 
in  the  country,  great  numbers  of  the  Catholic  peasantry  had 
taken  refuge  in  that  town.  They  were  much  encouraged  by 
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the  bishop's  resolution  to  assist  at  the  functions  of  the  mission 
himself.  There  were  nearly  20,000  communicants  at  Lime- 
rick, all  of  whom  made  a  general  confession  ;  some,  after  very 
sinful  lives,  gave  signs  of  most  true  contrition ;  the  whole  town 
was,  as  it  were,  in  penance,  to  implore  the  help  of  the  Divine 
goodness.  The  magistrates,  too,  contributed  their  assistance  ; 
for,  besides  their  particular  attention  to  the  exercises  of  the 
mission,  they  employed  their  authority  for  the  extirpation  of 
vice  and  the  removal  of  scandals.  They  made  laws  and  ad- 
ministered punishments  against  swearing  and  blasphemy,  so 
that  this  vice  was  entirely  banished  from  the  town.  God 
seemed  to  set  his  seal  upon  their  proceedings  in  a  very  remark- 
able way  by  two  circumstances  which  occurred;  one  at  Thurles, 
where  a  butcher,  who  was  blaspheming  in  the  market-place, 
being  reproved  by  one  of  the  priests  of  the  mission  who  was 
passing  by,  the  reproof  had  such  an  effect  on  him  that,  enter- 
ing into  himself,  he  replied,  "  I  am  wjlling  to  go  to  the  pillory 
for  my  fault,  only  I  entreat  you  to  accompany  me  there."  As 
he  was  thus  voluntarily  going  to  punishment,  one  of  his  family 
wished  to  stop  him,  in  order  to  avoid  the  disgrace  which  this 
public  exposure  would  bring  on  him ;  the  missionary,  how- 
ever, exhorted  him  to  allow  this  good  action  to  be  performed, 
in  order  to  satisfy  the  justice  of  God  and  repair  the  scandal. 
Whereupon  this  friend  fell  into  a  fury,  and  took  stones  to 
throw  at  the  priest ;  but  in  a  moment  he  was  struck  by  God 
with  some  unknown  malady,  his  blackened  tongue  hanging 
out  of  his  mouth,  so  that  he  could  not  draw  it  back  again  until 
the  priest  had  prayed  and  touched  it  with  holy  water;  then  it 
was  restored,  and  he  humbly  asked  pardon  for  his  sin,  and  did 
penance  for  it,  together  with  the  butcher.  The  other  circum- 
stance took  place  at  Rackel  (Rackelle  ?).  A  gentleman  who 
was  swearing  in  the  open  street  was  desired  by  another  gen- 
tleman, one  of  his  friends  standing  by,  to  kiss  the  ground,  it 
being  ordered  that  this  should  be  done  on  the  spot  where  the 
offence  had  been  committed.  The  blasphemer  only  mocked  at 
this  command;  but  the  other,  touched  with  sorrow  for  the 
offence  offered  to  God,  himself  knelt  down  arid  kissed  the 
pavement  for  his  friend,  who,  however,  only  renewed  his  ridi- 
cule. Nevertheless,  as  he  returned  home,  God  permitted 
that  he  should  be  thrown  from  his  horse ;  and  the  injuries  he 
received  opened  his  eyes  to  his  guilt,  so  that,  being  touched 
with  remorse,  he  resolved  to  make  a  general  confession  to  the 
priests  of  the  mission,  and  led  ever  after  an  edifying  life. 

The  result  shewed  that  God  had  been  preparing  the  people 
by  these  well-timed  missions  for  two  great  trials  of  their  pa- 
tience and  their  faith.  The  first  was  a  contagious  pestilence 
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which  ravaged  the  town  of  Limerick,  in  which  nearly  8000 
persons  died  ;  among  others  the  bishop's  brother,  who  chose  to 
expose  himself  to  the  infection  with  the  missionaries,  visiting 
and  consoling  the  sick.    And  then,  as  a  second  and  far  greater 
affliction,  the  city  was  besieged  and  taken  by  the  heretics. 
They  put  many  of  the  inhabitants  to  a  cruel  death  on  account 
of  their  profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  and  in  particular  four 
of  the  principal  persons  of  the  town,  who  thus  gave  evidence 
of  the  profit  they  had  derived  from  the  instructions  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, and  the  spiritual  retreat  they  had  made,  by  the  invin- 
cible zeal  which  they  exhibited  in  defence  of  their  religion, 
especially  Mr.  Thomas  Strick,  who,  on  leaving  his  retreat, 
had  been  elected  mayor  of  the  town.     He  declared  his  oppo- 
sition to  the  enemies  of  the  Church,  and  on  receiving  the  keys 
of  the  city,  placed  them,  by  his  confessor's  advice,  in  the  hands 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  he  conjured  to  take  the  place 
under  her  protection.     At  the  same  time  he  made  all  the 
authorities  precede  him  in  procession  to  the  church,  where  this 
ceremony  was  publicly  performed;   and  on  their  return  he 
harangued   the  people,   encouraging  them    to    an    inviolable 
fidelity  to  God,  the  Church,  and  the  king,  offering  his  own  life 
in  so  just  and  holy  a  cause.     This  offer  God  accepted ;  for 
when  the  city  was  afterwards  taken,  he  had  the  grace  to  suffer 
martyrdom  with  three  others,  who  had  been  his  companions 
in  his  retreat,  and  were  now  his  companions  in  martyrdom. 
All  four  met  death,  not  only  with  constancy  but  joy,  dressed 
in  their  richest  habits ;  and  before  their  execution  they  made 
speeches  to  the  people  that  moved  all  tc  tears,  even  the  here- 
tics themselves,  declaring  before  God  that  they  died  for  the 
profession  of  the  Catholic  faith,  which  greatly  confirmed  their 
hearers  in  their  resolution  never  to  fail  in  fidelity  to  God. 

One  of  the  priests  of  the  mission  ended  his  days  gloriously 
in  the  midst  of  his  labours,  the  other  two  remained  constantly 
at  Limerick  during  the  pestilence  and  siege ;  but  when  the 
city  was  taken,  they  left  it  in  disguise,  and  were  at  last  obliged 
to  return  to  France  in  the  year  1652,  having  remained  in  Ire- 
land about  six  years. 

Nor  was  Ireland  the  only  part  of  the  British  dominions  in 
which  the  labours  of  St.  Vincent's  congregation  were  produc- 
tive of  the  happiest  fruits.  The  missions  to  the  Hebrides  also 
deserve  especial  notice.  The  extreme  barrenness  and  poverty 
of  these  islands  was  one  main  cause  why,  when  the  exercise  of 
the  Catholic  religion  was  prohibited  at  the  time  of  the  separa- 
tion of  England  and  Scotland  from  the  Roman  Church,  and 
the  priests  driven  out,  very  few  of  the  preachers  of  the  new 
religion  could  be  found  willing  to  go  and  visit  these  parts,  or  at 
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least  to   remain  there  ;    consequently  the  poor  people  were 
left  so  completely  without  spiritual  assistance,  that  old  persons 
upwards  of  eighty  years  of  age  were  to  be  found  who  had  never 
been  baptised.    This  may  give  some  idea  of  the  state  of  things 
amongst  them ;  the  people  were  ignorant  whether  they  were 
Catholics  or  heretics,  having  scarce  any  exercise  of  religion  at 
all.     It  was  enough  for  St.  Vincent  to  know  of  the  extreme 
spiritual  needs  of  these  people  to  make  him  resolve  to  send 
some  of  his  priests  to  them.     Two  Irish  priests  were  accord- 
ingly chosen  for  the  Hebrides,  and  a  third,  a  Scotchman,  to 
work  in  Scotland.     They  set  out  in  the  year  1651,  disguised 
as  merchants,  in  order  that  they  might  not  be  discovered  by 
the  heretics ;  and  for  the  same  reason  they  proceeded  first  to 
Holland,  and  embarked  from  thence.    There  they  fortunately 
met  with  a  Scotch  gentleman,  Mr.  Glengarry,  noble  both  for 
his  birth  and  virtue,  and  lately  converted  to  the  Catholic  faith. 
Having  set  sail  in  his  company,  they  directed  their  course  to 
Scotland,  where  they  were  no  sooner  arrived  than  they  were 
recognised  by  an  apostate  priest  who  had  become  a  Protestant 
minister,  and  who  wrote  to  all  parts  of  Scotland  giving  notice 
of  the  arrival  of  the  missionaries.    But  God,  in  His  goodness, 
preserved  them  from  this  peril,  and  so  struck  the  unhappy 
apostate  both  in  mind  and  body,  that  after  enduring  great 
pain,  and  nearly  losing  both  sight  and  hearing,  he  acknow- 
ledged the  hand  of  God,  and  his  own  sins  which  had  called 
down  this  visitation,  and  moved  by  divine  grace,  resolved  on  a 
true  conversion.     He  made  a  long  journey  to  find  M.  Duige- 
nan,  the  missionary;  and  throwing  himself  at  his  feet  with 
tears  of  contrition,  he  conjured  him  to  receive  his  abjuration 
of  heresy,  and  to  take  him  back  into  the  Church,  which  M. 
Duigenan  gladly  did,  in  virtue  of  the  power  given  him  by  the 
Sovereign  Pontiff.     We  know  not  how  better  to  shew  the  re- 
sults of  the  mission  to  these  abandoned  islands,  than  by  giving 
extracts  from  two  letters  written  by  this  M.  Duigenan  to  St. 
Vincent.    In  the  first,  dated  the  28th  October,  1652,  he  speaks 
as  follows:  "  God  has  permitted  us  since  our  arrival  in  Scotland 
to  co-operate  with  His  grace  in  the  conversion  of  Mr.  Glengar- 
ry's father,  an  old  man  ninety  years  of  age,  brought  up  in  heresy 
from  his  youth.     We  instructed  and  received  him  into  the 
Church  in  the  course  of  a  severe  illness,  of  which  he  afterwards 
died,  after  receiving  the  Sacraments,  and  evincing  a  sincere  re- 
gret for  having  lived  so  long  in  error,  and  joy  at  dying  a  Catholic. 
I  also  secretly  reconciled  several  of  his  friends  and  servants. 
This  done,  I  left  my  companion  in  the  Highlands  of  Scotland, 
where  there  was  much  to  be  done,  and  myself  crossed  to  the 
Hebrides,  where  God  in  His  mercy  has  wrought  wonders  be- 
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yond  all  hope.  Mr.  Clanranald,  the  chief  of  a  great  part  of 
the  island  of  South  Uist,  has  been  converted  with  his  wife,  his 
son,  and  all  his  family,  and  all  the  gentlemen  of  their  clan,  with 
their  families.  I  laboured  also  among  the  people  of  this  island, 
and  then  passed  over  to  Eigg  and  Canna,  where  God  converted 
800  or  900  persons,  so  little  instructed  in  religion,  that  not 
above  fifteen  knew  any  thing  of  the  first  rudiments  of  Chris- 
tianity. I  trust  those  that  still  remain  will  soon  give  glory  to 
God.  I  found  thirty  or  forty  persons,  of  seventy,  eighty,  and 
a  hundred  years  of  age,  who  had  never  received  baptism.  These 
I  instructed  and  baptised,  and  not  long  afterwards  they  died ; 
and  doubtless  they  now  offer  prayers  to  God  for  those  who 
procured  them  this  blessing.  We  have  taken  nothing  from 
the  people  in  return  for  our  labours,  and  yet  I  am  obliged  to 
keep  two  men ;  one  to  help  me  in  rowing  from  island  to  island, 
as  well  as  to  carry  my  things  when  we  journey  by  land,  often 
having  to  walk  four  or  five  leagues  on  bad  roads  to  say  Mass ; 
the  other  helps  me  to  teach  the  Pater,  Ave,  and  Credo,  and 
serves  at  Mass,  he  being  the  only  one  I  can  find  capable  of 
learning  how  to  answer.  We  generally  have  but  one  meal  in 
the  day,  of  oat  or  barley  bread,  with  cheese  or  salt  butter ; 
sometimes  we  go  whole  days  without  eating  at  all,  not  finding 
any  food,  especially  in  the  very  mountainous  districts.  As  to 
meat,  we  hardly  ever  see  it ;  and  the  people  are  not  skilful  in 
catching  fish,  and  moreover  are  very  idle." 

In  the  second  letter,  written  in  the  month  of  April  1654, 
he  says,  "  We  are  bound  to  thank  God  continually  for  all  the 
blessings  He  has  poured  out  on  our  humble  labours.  I  will 
tell  you  a  little,  for  it  would  be  impossible  for  me  to  relate  all. 
The  islands  I  have  visited  are  South  Uist,  Canna,  Eigg,  and 
Skye ;  and  on  the  mainland,  the  districts  of  Moidart,  Arasaig, 
Morar,  Knoydart,  and  Glengarry.  The  isle  of  South  Uist  be- 
longs to  two  chieftains;  one  is  called  Clanranald,  and  the  other 
Macdonald.  The  part  belonging  to  the  former  is  entirely  con- 
verted, with  the  exception  of  only  two  men,  who  are  deter- 
mined to  be  of  no  religion,  but  to  persevere  in  sin.  Nearly 
1000  or  1200  souls  have  been  restored  to  the  bosom  of  the 
Church.  I  have  not  yet  been  to  the  other  end  of  the  island 
belonging  to  Macdonald,  although  invited  to  go.  There  is  a 
minister  there  who  wishes  to  correspond  with  me,  and  enter 
into  controversy  by  letter.  I  have  answered  him,  and  hope 
for  a  good  result.  The  gentry  press  me  to  go,  and  the  chief 
himself  desires  it;  I  am  the  more  resolved  to  do  so,  because 
the  minister  seems  greatly  to  fear  it,  and  seeks  to  prevent  me. 
The  two  servants  whom  they  sent  to  me  returned  Catholics, 
and  I  received  both  their  general  confessions.  Most  of  the 
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inhabitants  of  the  little  isle  of  Canna  are  converted,  and  some* 
of  those  of  Eigg.    As  to  the  isle  of  Skye,  it  belongs  to  three  or 
four  lords,  Macdonald  and  his  mother,  Macleod,  and  Macfinn. 
In  the  parts  belonging  to  the  first  two  there  are  a  number  of 
families  converted;   but  in  Macfinn's  district  I  have  as  yet 
done  nothing.     As  to  the  other  places  I  spoke  of,  Moidart, 
Arasaig,  Morar,  and  Glengarry,  they  are  all  either  converted  or 
resolved  to  receive  instruction,  when  we  shall  have  time  to  go 
to  each  village.     There  are  about  six  or  seven  thousand  souls 
in  them,  in  scattered  districts  difficult  to  reach  on  foot,  but 
quite  inaccessible  on  horseback.     Next  spring  I  shall  go  to 
another  island  called  Barra,  where  I  have  found  the  people 
wonderfully  devout  and  desirous  of  learning.     It  was  enough 
to  teach  a  child  in  the  villages  the  Pater,  Ave,  and  Credo,  and 
in  two  or  three  days  every  person,  young  and  old,  was  sure  to 
know  them.     I  have  received  the  principal  persons  into  the 
Church,  among  others  the  young  chief  with  his  brothers  and 
sisters,  and  am  in  hopes  soon  to  get  the  old  chief.   Among  the 
other  converts  is  the  son  of  a  minister,  whose  devotion  gives 
great  edification  to  all.     I  generally  defer  admitting  them  to 
communion  until  some  time  after  receiving  their  general  con- 
fessions, that  they  may  be  better  instructed  and  disposed  for 
a  second  confession,  and  also  in  order  to  excite  in  them  a 
greater  desire  for  communion.     Among  those  who  have  re- 
ceived holy  communion,  God  shewed  five  not  to  be  in  suitable 
dispositions ;  for  having  put  out  their  tongues  to  receive  the 
sacred  Host,  they  could  not  draw  them  in  again,  and  three 
remained  in  this  state  until  the  sacred  Host  was  removed;  and 
having  confessed  over  again  with  better  dispositions,  they  then 
received  the  bread  of  life  without  difficulty.     God  has  per- 
mitted these  extraordinary  signs  to  inspire  the  people  with  a 
holy  fear  in  approaching  the  divine  Sacrament.     Many  other 
wonders  have  been  shewn  in  the  use  of  holy  water,  which 
have  greatly  served  to  enkindle  in  these  poor  people  senti- 
ments of  piety.     We  baptise  a  great  number  of  children,  be- 
sides adults  of  thirty,  forty,  sixty,  and  eighty  years  of  age, 
amongst  whom  many  are  to  be  found  troubled  with  evil  spirits, 
but  who,  after  baptism,  are  entirely  delivered." 

Having  spoken  of  the  missions  of  the  Hebrides,  we  must 
say  something  of  those  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland,  where 
M.  Lumsdairie  laboured  with  great  zeal;  he  writes  thus  to 
St.  Vincent,  in  the  year  1654:  "  As  to  the  missions  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  I  may  safely  say  that  the  people,  rich 
and  poor,  have  never  been  so  well  disposed  since  their  first 
fall  into  heresy  as  they  are  now  to  receive  the  truth  and  re- 
turn to  the  faith.  We  every  day  receive  numbers  who  come 
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to  abjure  their  errors,  some  even  of  high  rank :  and  at  the 
same  time  we  endeavour  to  confirm  the  Catholics  hy  instruc- 
tion and  the  administration  of  the  sacraments.  Our  success 
causes  great  jealousy  among  the  ministers,  who  want  rather 
the  power  than  the  will  to  revenge  themselves;  but  we  trust 
continually  in  the  goodness  of  God,  who  has  protected  us 
thus  far." 

The  next  year  Cromwell  addressed  a  proclamation  to  all 
the  magistrates  of  Scotland,  to  the  effect,  that  hearing  that 
many,  especially  in  the  south,  had  relapsed  into  popery,  a 
diligent  search  should  be  made  for  such,  and  especially  for 
priests,  whom  he  ordered  to  be  imprisoned  and'punished  ac- 
cording to  law.  Three  were  found  in  the  castle  of  the  Mar- 
quis of  Huntley,  and  among  them  was  M.  Lumsdaine's  com- 
panion, M.  Le  Blanc?  who  was  imprisoned  in  the  town  of 
Aberdeen.  Here  he  remained  for  five  or  six  months,  but  was 
at  length  released  from  want  of  sufficient  evidence  to  prove 
that  he  had  exercised  any  priestly  functions.  He  was  at  the 
same  time  cautioned  that  if  he  ventured  to  preach,  instruct, 
baptise,  or  administer  any  other  sacrament,  he  would  certainly 
be  hung,  without  any  further  trial ;  but  this  did  not  prevent 
him  from  returning  to  the  mountains  of  Scotland  and  renew- 
ing his  former  labours. 

[Additional  testimonies  or  information  on  the  subject  would  be  gratefully 
received  by  the  compiler.] 
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Report  of  the  Committee  of  the  Catholic  University  of  Ireland. 
Dublin,  1853. 

BRIEF  and  unpretending  as  is  the  little  pamphlet  whose  title 
we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  its  subject  is  of  the 
utmost  importance  in  its  bearings  upon  the  interests  of 
Catholicity,  and  more  especially  Catholicity  throughout  the 
British  empire. 

It  is  now  some  six  years  since  the  far-seeing  wisdom  of 
Pius  the  Ninth  pointed  cut  to  the  prelates  of  Ireland  the 
example  of  Belgium,  and  called  upon  them  to  commence  the 
work  of  making  the  education  of  the  millions  of  his  spiritual 
subjects  who  speak  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue  thoroughly  and 
purely  Catholic;  "and  above  all  things,"  he  said,  "the  Sacred 
Congregation  would  deem  it  the  most  advantageous,  that  the 
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bishops,  uniting  their  exertions,  should  erect  in  Ireland  a  Ca- 
tholic academy,  on  the  model  of  that  which  the  prelates  of 
Belgium  have  founded  in  the  city  of  Lou  vain."*  In  the  words 
of  the  report  before  us  — 

"  Looking  out  from  the  watch-tower  of  Israel,  the  Supreme  Pon- 
tiff, guided  by  light  from  above,  perceived  that  although  the  Church 
had  its  numerous  universities  in  other  countries,  it  had  not  one  upon 
that  vast  territory,  extending  through  a  large  portion  of  the  old  and 
new  world,  where  the  English  language  is  spoken  as  the  mother- 
tongue.  To  remedy  this  deficiency,  to  leave  no  coast  of  the  spiritual 
kingdom  unguarded,  or  any  of  those  committed  to  his  care  without  a 
barrier  to  stay  'the  wide  spread  of  heresy  and  error,  the  Holy  Father 
suggested  the  founding  of  a  Catholic  university  ;  and  honoured  ever- 
faithful  Ireland,  as  he  always  delights  to  do,  by  selecting  it  as  the 
ground  whereon  this  new  defence  of  the  ancient  faith  should  be 
raised." 

Short-sighted  men,  who  could  not  see  beyond  the  circum- 
stances of  the  moment  and  the  immediate  occasion  which  gave 
rise  to  it,  looked  upon  this  call  of  the  Pontiff  merely  as  a  sug- 
gestion drawn  forth  by  the  litigated  question  of  the  lawful- 
ness of  certain  colleges  founded  by  the  government  in  Ireland, 
commonly  known  by  the  name  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  or 
the  "godless  colleges."  But  the  call  of  the  successor  of  St. 
Peter  was  grounded  on  no  such  narrow  view :  it  is  true,  in- 
deed, that  in  the  just  exercise  of  his  authority,  he  condemned 
those  colleges,  and  here  he  might  have  rested ;  but  from  a 
temporary  and  local  evil  his  enlarged  mind  knew  how  to  draw 
an  immense  and  abiding  good.  He  saw,  and  had  long  seen, 
that  from  two  small  western  islands  a  mighty  empire  was 
spreading  over  a  large  portion  of  the  globe ;  that  one  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  souls  owned  the  sway  of  the  Queen  of 
England;  and  that  of  these,  some  forty  millions  spoke  the 
English  language,  whilst  amongst  the  others  the  knowledge 
of  that  language  was  fast  spreading ;  that  of  these  again,  some- 
thing like  twelve  millions  were  Catholics,  who  were  slowly 
yet  progressively  imparting  the  knowledge  of  the  faith  to  their 
fellow-subjects.  Besides  the  British  empire,  he  saw  also  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  another  vast  empire;  which, 
though  now  separated  in  government  from  the  British  Isles, 
was  yet  allied  to  them  in  race  and  language,  and  of  whose  po- 
pulation a  large  proportion  was  Catholic :  yet  that  in  both 
these  kingdoms  the  literature  and  education  of  this  immense 
assemblage  of  people  was  anti-Catholic. 

*  Rescript  of  9th  October,  1847;  quoted  in  Synodical  Address  of  Synod  of 
Thurles. 
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We  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  there  are  not  throughout 
these  countries  excellent  Catholic  educational  establishments 
of  various  kinds ;  but  that  in  its  great  centres  the  higher  and 
professional  branches  of  education,  and  hence  necessarily  the 
great  mass  of  literature  also,  are  not  Catholic. 

As  then  the  chief  of  the  Apostles,  eighteen  hundred  years 
ago,  saw  that  the  Roman  language  and  literature  which  then 
prevailed  throughout  a  quarter  of  the  globe  must  be  christian- 
ised and  rendered  an  instrument  for  propagating  the  Gospel 
of  Christ,  so  his  successor  in  this  nineteenth  century  saw  that 
this  wide-spreading  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  with  its  education 
and  its  literature,  must  be  rendered  Catholic,  and  subdued 
anew  to  the  dominion  of  its  spiritual  sovereign.  Nor  could  he 
long  hesitate  as  to  where  the  work  was  to  be  begun,  where 
the  citadel  was  to  be  raised.  Among  all  the  nations  who  speak 
the  English  language,  one  only  is  essentially  Catholic:  form- 
ing part  of  the  seat  of  empire,  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the 
intensity  of  its  Catholicity  and  for  its  diffusiveness ;  a  well- 
spring  of  Catholicity  itself,  its  streams  reach  to  the  bounds  of 
the  empire  and  beyond,  and  ever  carry  with  them  the  inheri- 
tance of  the  faith.  The  first  and  central  establishment  of  the 
Catholic  teaching  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  the  Catholic 
university  of  those  who  speak  the  English  language  must 
clearly  be  placed  in  Ireland. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  this  article  again  to  enter  upon 
the  long-debated  and  now  decided  question  of  mixed  educa- 
tion, or  to  rehearse  the  causes  which  led  to  the  condemnation 
of  the  Queen's  Colleges ;  it  is  enough,  both  for  ourselves  and 
for  our  readers,  that  they  are  condemned  by  the  authoritative 
voice  of  St.  Peter's  see.  Our  present  purpose  is  rather  to 
consider  practically  what  is  meant  by  a  Catholic  university; 
why  it  is  required,  not  merely  in  opposition  to  the  Queen's 
Colleges,  but  for  itself;  by  what  means  its  erection  is  attain- 
able, and  how  those  means  may  be  used.  We  need  hardly  say 
that  we  speak  not  with  authority,  or  as  expressing  the  views 
of  those  more  immediately  intrusted  with  the  execution  of  the 
design ;  but  merely  as  spectators  who  are  deeply  interested  in 
the  success  of  the  undertaking,  and  have  devoted  much  time 
and  thought  to  a  consideration  of  the  subject. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  What  is  meant  by  a  Catholic 
university  ?  it  might  be"  sufficient  briefly  to  answer,  We  mean 
an  establishment  for  the  Catholic  Church,  such  as  Oxford  is 
for  the  Anglican ;  but  our  meaning  will  appear  yet  more  fully 
in  the  detail  of  its  objects,  which  we  propose  to  give  pre- 
sently. A  Catholic  university  is  wanted  for  a  twofold  pur- 
pose:  first,  to  supply  the  Catholic  body  of  these  countries 
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with  what  may  be  called  superior  or  upper  education,  in 
contradistinction  to  that  which  is  supplied  by  primary  and 
middle  schools, — a  species  of  education  which,  embracing  pro- 
fessional education,  they  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to  seek 
in  mixed  or  anti-Catholic  establishments ;  and  secondly,  to 
form  a  fountain-head  of  Catholic  knowledge,  literature,  and 
feeling.  This  it  was  which  we  intended  to  convey  by  our 
opening  remarks  about  the  necessity  of  making  the  English 
language  and  literature  Catholic.  Hitherto,  speaking  gene- 
rally, every  branch  of  education  and  literature  in  this  country 
has  been  pervaded  by  an  anti-Catholic  spirit;  and  Catholic 
men  of  letters  have  been  scattered  solitaries  contending  with 
a  thousand  difficulties — humble  priests  cultivating  a  laborious 
mission,  or  struggling  barristers  working  at  their  profession 
for  a  livelihood.  Such  men  a  Catholic  university  would  gather 
as  to  a  focus ;  would  use  their  talents  for  its  benefit,  and  at 
the  same  time  give  them  scope  and  leisure  for  literary  pur- 
suits. Had  a  Catholic  university  existed  fifty  years  ago,  Lin- 
gard  would  not  have  been  a  country  missioner;  Youens  would 
not  have  died  of  fever  in  Liverpool ;  a  Daniel  or  a  Clinch 
needed  not  to  bury  their  great  classical  acquirements  in  the 
drudgery  of  a  pleader's  office. 

For  these  two  purposes  the  university  is  needed  as  much 
by  England  as  by  Ireland,  for  England  is  as  destitute  of  such 
an  institution  as  the  sister  isle.     We  would  not  be  suspected 
of  speaking  disrespectfully  of  the  schools  and  colleges  of  either 
country ;  far  from  it :  the  love  of  our  native  country  would 
rather  lead  us,  in  the  one  case,  to  enhance  the  merits  of  her 
schools ;  and  gratitude  to  that  Alma  Mater  to  whom  we  owe 
all  our  little  knowledge,  makes  us  regard  with  affection  and 
respect  the  colleges  of  England.     But  the  scope  and  object  of 
the  Catholic  schools  and  colleges  both  of  England  and  Ireland 
is  different  from,  and  more  limited  than,  that  which  we  have 
represented  as  the  aim  of  a  Catholic  university.     Two  leading 
differences  at  once  suggest  themselves :  in  the  first  place,  none 
of  the  Catholic  colleges  afford  any  professional  teaching;  hence 
the  young  Catholic  physicians,  surgeons,  barristers,  engineers, 
— in  a  word,  the  great  bulk  of  the  learned  classes, — must  com- 
plete their  education  elsewhere.    In  the  second  place,  each  sepa- 
rate college  is  too  small,  its  resources  too  limited,  and  its  profes- 
sors too  overburdened  with  work,  to  form  a  nucleus  of  Catholic 
learning.     This  it  was  which,  many  years  ago,  led  one  of  the 
leading  minds  amongst  English  Catholics  at  that  time  to  wish 
that  all  the  Catholic  colleges  throughout  England  might  be 
united  in  one  great  college. 

To  understand,  however,  clearly  what  is  the  aim  and  ex- 
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tent  of  the  proposed  foundation,  and  its  bearing  on  existing 
institutions,  it  is  necessary  to  say  a  few  words  upon  the  mean- 
ing, extent,  and  division  of  the  general  idea  of  education. 

The  education  of  which  we  are  speaking,  that  of  what  are 
commonly  called  the   educated  classes,  may  be  divided  into 
three  parts.      The  first  embraces  the  education  of  children  up 
to  about  ten  years  of  age,  or  preparatory  education;  and  this 
is  pretty  much  the  same  for  all  children.     The  second  part 
embraces  two  distinct  divisions :  the  training  of  those  who  are 
intended  for  commerce  or  trades,  who  enter  on  an  active  life 
about  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  whose  education  therefore  re- 
quires to  be  general  and  commercial,  comprising  but  little  of 
classics  or  pure  mathematics,  but  more  of  the  applied  and 
practical  sciences  and  general  information.      The  second  divi- 
sion comprises  two  classes,  whose  education,  however,  is  thus 
far  identical :  those  who  are  intended  for  the  learned  profes- 
sions and  a  purely  literary  life;  and  those  gentlemen  of  indepen- 
dent means  who,  having  no  obligation  to  earn  their  bread,  are 
expected  to  acquire  a  more  extensive  education  than  the  la- 
borious classes;  one  which,  bating  the  professional  element, 
nearly  coincides  with  that  of  men  destined  for  the  learned  pro- 
fessions,— in  a  word,  all  those  who  in  Protestant  society  would 
be  described  as  young  men  intended  to  go  to  one  of  the  uni- 
versities.     The  education  of  these  two  classes,  from  ten  to 
sixteen,  is  identical,  and  may  be  conducted  in  the  same  esta- 
blishment, but  ought  to  be  essentially  different  from  that  of 
the  commercial  class  during  the   same   period ;  the  school- 
teaching  of  the  latter  being  intended  to  terminate  here,  whilst 
that  of  the  more  learned  class  is  only  preparatory  to  further 
intellectual  training.    The  third  and  last  part  is  the  education 
of  the  two  latter  classes  from  about  the  age  of  sixteen  to  that 
of  two-and-twenty,  and  comprises  both  the  general  and  pro- 
fessional teaching  required  by  those  intended  for  the  learned 
professions,  and  a  general  and  literary  teaching  for  those  more 
favoured  sons  of  fortune  who  might  almost  be  designated  as 
the  idle  class,  excepting  that  it  embraces  a  great  portion  of 
the  future  legislators  and  administrators  of  the  empire. 

Of  these  three  parts  of  education,  the  Catholics  of  these 
kingdoms  are  provided  with  the  first  in  the  numerous  prepa- 
ratory schools  which  exist  throughout  the  country.  Not  an 
uncommon  inconvenience,  however,  in  some  of  these  establish- 
ments, (an  inconvenience  often  forced  upon  the  unwilling 
founders  by  the  necessity  of  circumstances,)  is  the  mingling 
and  confounding  this  primary  education  with  that  of  a  more 
advanced  grade,  and  thus  crippling  and  rendering  imperfect 
each  part.  But  of  late  years  there  has  been  a  marked  ten- 
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dency  to  separate  the  education  of  the  very  young  from  that 
of  the  elder  students,  and  such  establishments  as  Hodder, 
Tullabeg,  and  Sedgeley  Park  are  multiplying.  The  second 
part  of  education  also  is  provided  for  Catholics  in  those  esta- 
blishments known  as  the  large  Catholic  colleges;  but  these  too 
labour,  unfortunately,  in  some  respects  under  unfavourable 
circumstances.  The  main  disadvantage  which  is  at  once  per- 
ceived, and  which  is  universally  felt,  is  the  confounding  of  the 
commercial  and  literary  education  ;  the  two  classes  whom  we 
have  distinguished,  and  who  are  clearly  distinct  and  have  dis- 
tinct wants,  being  educated  together.  The  result  has  been, 
that  as  in  such  cases  one  side  must  needs  be  sacrificed  more  or 
less  to  the  other,  the  commercial  class  has  been  comparatively 
neglected ;  and  such  students  in  many  of  our  colleges  form  a 
separate  class,  known  by  various  sobriquets,  and  chiefly  re- 
markable for  professing  not  to  know  Greek,  and  knowing  very 
little  even  of  what  they  profess  to  know ;  and  many  an  honest 
merchant  and  trader  has  been  saddened  by  finding  that  his 
son  comes  home  to  him  at  sixteen  or  seventeen,  with  a  small 
smattering  of  Latfn  and  mathematics,  and  an  equally  small 
amount  of  commercial  and  general  knowledge.  Into  the  other 
causes  which  render  our  colleges  less  perfect  than  they  might 
be  as  literary  schools  for  youth,  it  is  not  necessary  fur  us  now 
to  enter ;  it  is  enough  to  say,  that  many  of  them  are  well 
adapted  for  literary  studies  preparatory  to  a  university  course. 
There  remains  what  we  have  called  the  third  part,  or  the  com- 
pletion of  the  education  of  the  professional  and  literary  classes 
from  about  the  age  of  sixteen  or  seventeen  to  two  or  three 
and  twenty ;  and  here  it  is  that  the  Catholic  body  in  these 
realms  are  wholly  deficient.  It  is  manifest  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  a  Catholic  professional  education,  no  place  which 
professes  to  educate  Catholics  as  physicians,  surgeons,  barris- 
ters, engineers;  and  hence,  as  the  professional  education  of 
those  intended  for  such  professions  generally  commences  about 
their  sixteenth  or  seventeenth  year,  at  that  peculiarly  dan- 
gerous age  the  young  Catholic  is  obliged  to  quit  his  own  col- 
lege and  betake  himself  to  London,  Edinburgh,  or  Dublin,  to 
acquire  the  knowledge  necessary  for  him,  and  there  to  be  ex- 
posed, without  any  of  his  usual  safeguards,  to  all  the  dangers 
of  the  schools  of  medicine,  law,  &c.  These  classes  it  will  be 
the  special  duty  of  a  Catholic  university  to  gather  under  its 
wings,  to  educate  both  for  their  future  avocations  and  for  the 
Church,  teaching  them  both  their  profession  and  their  religion. 
It  may  be  as  well  to  notice  here  a  common  objection,  that  as 
the  state  may  not  be  willing  to  grant  to  a  Catholic  university 
the  power  of  granting  degrees  recognised  by  law,  a  Catholic  so 
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educated  will  not  be  able  to  practise  his  profession.  This, 
however,  is  a  mistake ;  the  learned  professions  are  not  here, 
as  in  France,  a  state  monopoly.  In  the  profession  of  the  law 
a  legal  degree  is,  as  is  well  known,  unnecessary ;  and  the  only 
advantage  of  a  degree  in  arts  recognised  by  the  state,  is  to 
spare  the  neophyte  the  necessity  of  eating  a  certain  number  of 
additional  dinners  at  his  Inn  ;  and,  in  fact,  a  considerable  num- 
bsr  of  our  barristers  have  no  academical  degree.  In  the  medi- 
cal and  surgical  profession,  the  colleges  of  surgeons  of  Dublin 
and  London,  whose  degrees  are  most  highly  esteemed  in  the 
profession,  only  require  students  to  produce  certificates  of 
having  gone  through  a  course  of  instruction  in  any  competent 
school,  and  to  submit  to  an  examination  as  to  their  knowledge. 
For  engineers,  again,  no  peculiar  degree  is  required,  and  the 
certificate  of  any  competent  school  is  always  sure  to  obtain  for 
its  bearer  the  respect  it  deserves.  Nor  are  the  elements  of 
Catholic  professional  teaching  wanting :  there  are  abundance 
of  Catholic  lawyers,  engineers,  physicians,  and  surgeons,  of  the 
highest  eminence,  both  Irish  and  English;  and  there  are  Catho- 
lic hospitals  too  (a  most  essential  point),  attended  by  sisters  of 
charity^;  and  every  year  there  are  hundreds  of  young  Catholics 
studying  for  these  professions,  who  would  willingly,  if  possible, 
continue  in  the  Catholic  training  in  which  their  early  youth 
was  passed.  Nor  need  the  young  Catholic  be  debarred  from 
participating  with  his  "dissenting"  compeers  in  any  peculiar 
sources  of  knowledge  for  his  professional  career.  Libraries, 
museums,  special  lectures,  are  as  open  to  him  as  to  any  other, 
and  will  bring  no  danger  to  his  faith  and  morals,  whilst  the 
college  he  lives  in  is  Catholic,  whilst  those  amongst  whom  he 
lives  profess  the  Catholic  faith  and  observe  the  Catholic 
standard  of  morality,  and  whilst  the  great  body  of  the  teach- 
ing he  receives  is  imbued  with  a  Catholic  spirit. 

It  is  needless  to  enlarge  on  the  want  of  a  Catholic  educa- 
tion for  those  destined  for  the  learned  professions ;  it  may  be 
thought,  however,  by  some,  that  the  same  want  does  not  exist 
with  regard  to  those  whom  we  have  ventured  to  designate  as 
the  idle  class, — that  is,  those  who  do  not  require  professional 
training,  but  merely  an  extended  general  literary  education, 
such  as  is  generally  known  amongst  Protestants  as  a  univer- 
sity education,  terminating  with  the  degree  of  bachelor  of  arts. 
Our  existing  colleges  do  in  fact  profess  to  give  such  an  edu- 
cation ;  but  they  labour  under  many  disadvantages  in  this  re- 
spect, and  the  need  is  most  imperfectly  supplied.  In  the  first 
place,  the  number  of  students  of  advanced  years  in  any  one  of 
our  colleges  is  too  small  to  support  a  sufficient  staff  of  compe- 
tent teachers ;  not  to  speak  of  the  difficulty  of  some  score  or 
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more  of  colleges,  utterly  unendowed,  being  each  able  to  se- 
cure first-class  teachers  of  all  the  multiform  subjects  which 
should  be  comprised  in  such  an  education ;  the  consequence  is, 
that  the  whole  teaching  is  cast  upon  some  five  or  six  overtasked 
professors.     In  the  next  place,  the  class  to  be  taught  consists 
of  two  heterogeneous  elements  :  the  students  intended  for  the 
Church,  whose  literary  education,  from  the  pressing  wants  of 
the  mission,  must  be  curtailed,  and  be  early  turned  towards 
purely  ecclesiastical  studies  ;  and  a  small  remnant  of  the  sons 
of  men  of  property  left   to  complete  their  education.     The 
latter  class,  being  early  thinned  of  all  intended  for  professions, 
consists  wholly  of  those  who  feel  that  there  is  no  necessity  for 
their  applying  themselves  to  the  acquisition  of  knowlege,  and 
to  whom  the  strict  discipline  enforced  in  colleges  where  there 
are  ecclesiastical  students  is  distasteful.     The  consequence  is, 
that  comparatively  few  of  the  sons  of  the  opulent  remain  in 
the  Catholic  colleges  after  sixteen  or  eighteen;  and  those  who 
do  might  very  generally  as  well  have  left  at  that  age,  as  far  as 
any  advancement  in  learning  is  concerned.  This  statement  may 
to  some  appear  exaggerated ;  but  those  who  are  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  subject  will  recognise  its  truth,  and  two 
facts  which  we  may  mention  will  serve  to  illustrate  and  con- 
firm it.     We  have  ascertained  that  at  the  present  moment  in 
four  of  our  leading   Catholic  colleges  there   are    only  some 
thirty  advanced  students  not  destined  for  the  priesthood ;  and 
since  the  opening  of  the  London  University  to  the  Catholic 
colleges,  not  more  than  a  dozen  sons  of  the  gentry  have  gra- 
duated from  them.     This,  then,  is  precisely  what  a  Catholic 
university  is  wanted  to  supply ;  a  body  of  teaching  for  the 
professional  and  literary  classes,  which  taking  them  up  from 
our  existing  academies   and  colleges,  would   complete   their 
education  to  the  hour  when  they  must  start  forth  in  life  to 
run  their  course.     Such  an  undertaking,  however,  is  not  the 
work  of  an  hour  ;  such  an  institution  cannot  be  created  in  a 
day.     A  university  cannot  be  called  into  existence  at  once, 
like  Athene  from  the  head  of  Zeus.     Moral  bodies  obey  the 
same  law  as  physical  ones :  their  growth,  to  be  sound,  must 
be  natural ;  their  strength,  to  be  enduring,  must  be  consoli- 
dated by  time.     A  moral  body  bears,  too,  another  analogy  to 
a  physical  one  :  in   order  to  live  and  thrive,  it  must  have  a 
soul ;  an  uniform,  inborn  sentiment  and  principle,  pervading 
all  its  members,  and  causing  them  to  work  harmoniously  to- 
gether as  the  members  of  one  body.     Devoid  of  this  animating 
principle,  a  literary  corporation  is  but  a  congeries  of  atoms ; 
a  model  put  together  indeed  with  the  skill  of  the  joiner,  but 
lacking  that  life  which  alone  can  give  it  activity  and  energy. 
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Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  words  of  the  rector  of  the  future  Ca- 
tholic university — 

"The  works  of  this  age  being  not  the  development  of  definite 
principles,  but  accidental  results  of  discordant  and  simultaneous  ac- 
tion of  committees  and  boards,  composed  of  men  each  of  whom  has 
his  own  interests  and  views,  they  have  so  little  permanent  life  in 
them,  because  not  founded  on  principles  and  ideas.  Ideas  are  the  life 
of  institutions,  social,  political,  and  literary.  .  .  .  At  the  present  day 
men  knock  the  life  out  of  the  institutions  they  have  inherited,  by  their 
alterations  and  adaptations.  As  to  their  own  creations,  these  are  a 
sort  of  monster,  with  hands,  feet,  and  trunk  moulded  respectively  on 
distinct  types.  Their  whole,  if  the  word  is  to  be  used,  is  an  accu- 
mulation from  without,  not  the  growth  of  a  principle  from  within. 
Thus,  as  I  said  just  now,  their  notion  of  a  university  is  a  sort  of  ba- 
zaar or  hotel,  where  every  thing  is  showy  and  self-sufficient,  and 
changeable.  The  majestic  vision  of  the  middle  ages,  which  grew 
steadily  to  perfection  in  the  course  of  centuries, — the  University  of 
Paris,  or  Bologna,  or  Oxford, — has  almost  gone  out  in  night.  They 
think  that  if  they  do  but  get  together  sufficient  funds,  and  raise  a 
very  large  building,  and  secure  a  number  of  able  men,  and  arrange 
in  one  locality  a  suite  of  distinct  lecture-rooms,  they  have  at  once 
founded  a  university.  An  idea,  a  view,  an  invisible  object,  which 
does  not  admit  of  more  or  less;  a  form  which  cannot  coalesce  with 
any  thing  else ;  an  intellectual  principle,  expanding  into  a  consistent 
harmonious  whole,— in  short,  mind,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word, — 
they  are  forsooth  too  practical  to  lose  time  in  such  reveries  !"* 

These  two  principles,  if  duly  weighed,  will  teach  us  two 
practical  lessons.  First,  that  in  forming  the  university,  we 
should  begin  with  the  simplest  elements,  and  allow  the  gra- 
dual action  of  time  to  gather  around  this  nucleus  the  various 
parts  which  may  ultimately  make  up  the  perfect  whole.  Se- 
condly, that  as  many  joiners  may  indeed  combine  to  put  to- 
gether an  ingenious  model,  or  a  complex  but  inert  machine ; 
but  one  creative  power  can  alone  inform  a  body  with  life,  and 
one  inventive  mind  strike  out  the  idea  which  is  as  the  life  of 
the  machine ; — so  the  informing  spirit  which  may  mould  and 
quicken  a  new  institution  such  as  that  we  propose,  must  be 
the  work  of  one  mind,  to  whose  untrammelled  exertions  must 
be  left  the  task  of  creating  it. 

We  have  said  that  our  existing  Catholic  colleges  will  sup- 
ply the  first  students  for  the  new  university — lads  of  sixteen 
intended  for  the  liberal  professions,  who  have  already  acquired 
a  sound  foundation  in  classics  and  other  branches  of  study ; 
and  as  in  the  commencement  discrepancies  and  irregularities 
must  be  expected,  with  these  may  be  joined,  perhaps,  younger 

*  Newman  on  Univ.  Educat.  disc.  5. 
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lads  desirous  to  share  in  the  benefits  of  the  education  offered. 
This  small  nucleus  of  students  would  be  entrusted  to  a  few 
learned  and  zealous  professors  to  mould  and  train  in  learning 
and  religion.  At  first  the  education  might  be  allowed  to  be 
purely  literary  and  general;  and  as  the  students  advance,  the 
various  branches  of  professional  teaching  might  be  aggregated 
as  the  need  arises,  till  at  length  the  various  faculties  grow  to 
their  full  development.  Thus,  not  seeking  to  dazzle  the  eyes 
of  beholders  with  an  opening  display,  but  gradually  supplying 
the  educational  wants  as  they  arise,  and  fostering  the  natural 
growth  of  the  institution  when  once  founded,  we  may  hope  to 
see  it  take  firm  root  in  the  land,  and  spread  its  branches  far 
and  wide. 

With  regard  to  the  locality  for  the  university,  it  appears 
that  the  committee  have  already  decided  on  Dublin ;  and  we 
believe  that  all  will  approve  of  their  decision.  The  fact  of  its 
being  the  capital  of  Catholic  Ireland  would  alone  indicate  it 
as  the  proper  site  ;  whilst  it  is  at  the  same  time  easily  acces- 
sible from  all  parts  of  the  kingdom.  But  it  possesses,  besides, 
peculiar  recommendations  :  it  is  emphatically  a  literary  capital; 
it  possesses  some  of  the  finest  public  libraries  and  museums  in 
the  empire  ;  its  literary  institutes  are  distinguished ;  its  public 
schools  and  lectures  on  special  branches  of  science  are  admir- 
able ;  its  school  of  medicine  and  surgery  enjoys  the  highest 
reputation ;  its  hospitals,  too,  are  celebrated :  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  house  which  is,  we  believe,  to  serve  as  a  tempo- 
rary shelter  for  the  nascent  university,  is  a  large  hospital  be- 
longing to  and  attended  by  the  sisters  of  charity.  And  at  the 
same  time,  the  noble  park,  the  river  that  rolls  through  it, 
and  the  sea  that  washes  its  shores,  afford  ample  scope  for 
healthful  and  innocent  recreation.  In  Dublin,  too,  the  pre- 
sence of  a  literary  and  polished  society  will  refine  the  manners 
of  the  students  ;  whilst  the  presence  of  the  ancient  Protestant 
University  of  Dublin,  so  distinguished  for  the  scientific  attain- 
ments of  some  of  its  members,  will  inspire,  not  a  petty  feeling 
of  rivalry,  but  a  noble  and  generous  spirit  of  emulation. 

As  the  prominent  idea  of  a  Catholic  university  must  be 
education,  and  not  teaching;  the  development  of  the  powers  of 
the  mind,  and  not  the  mere  filling  it  with  a  congeries  of  facts  ; 
or,  as  its  rector  has  so  well  expressed  it,  the  inculcation  of  a 
philosophy,  not  the  teaching  of  divers  arts ;  in  a  word,  since 
it  is  to  be  a  university,  and  not  a  collection  of  lecture-rooms,  a 
literary  bazaar  or  pantechnicon, — it  is  evident  that  it  is  essen- 
tial that  professors  and  students  should  form  one  body,  and 
not  merely  meet  in  the  lecture-room ;  and  hence  that  resi- 
dence, as  it  is  technically  called,  must  be  both  for  professors 
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and  students  an  ail-but  indispensable  condition.  Moreover, 
experience  has  proved  that  residence  must  be  the  foundation 
of  Catholic  discipline ;  and  the  only  point  in  their  original 
plan  which  the  restorers  of  the  university  of  Louvain  have 
had  to  regret,  is  that  the  rule  of  residence  was  not  made  more 
stringent  than  it  was.  Buildings,  and  extensive  buildings  too, 
will  of  course  be  eventually  required ;  at  the  same  time  we 
are  sure  that  the  public  would  very  unwillingly  see  the  com- 
mittee expending  any  large  portion  of  their  funds  on  build- 
ings at  the  present  moment.  Rather  let  the  shell  grow  with 
the  growth  of  the  body  it  covers  :  stone  walls  do  not  make  an 
university,  nor  spacious  lecture-halls  improve  the  teaching 
delivered  in  them.  Tradition  says  that  the  schools  of  Cam- 
bridge were  first  opened  in  a  barn ;  and  when  that  refuge  of 
English  Catholic  learning,  the  college  of  Douai,  driven  out  of 
the  land  of  its  adoption  by  the  French  Revolution,  returned 
to  that  of  its  birth,  its  teaching  was  resumed  in  a  barn  ;  and 
the  stately  fabric  of  Ushaw  is  due  to  those  who  were  educated 
in  its  humble^predecessoiv*  So,  we  feel  sure,  it  will  be  with 
the  Irish  University  ;  and  therefore  we  regard  the  sum  hitherto 
subscribed  as  but  the  first  instalment  towards  its  foundation. 

This  brings  us  to  a  consideration  of  the  financial  part  of 
the  affair ;  arid  here  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish  between  what 
is  necessary  for  its  first  foundation, — the  erection  of  buildings, 
the  purchase  of  a  library,  philosophical  instruments,  &c., — and 
the  annual  revenue  which  will  be  necessary  for  its  support. 
It  appears  by  the  report  before  us,  that  up  to  the  beginning 
of  this  year  there  has  been  subscribed,  for  what  may  be  consi- 
dered the  preliminary  expenses,  a  sum  total  of  36,0007.  A 
sum  of  11551.  had  been  received  as  interest  upon  the  portion 
invested  in  the  funds;  and  something  less  than  15007.  had 
been  employed  for  necessary  expenses.  Of  this  36,0007., 
22,0007.  has  been  subscribed  by  Ireland  during  her  years  of 
privation  and  distress.  It  cannot  then  be  said  that  the  people 
of  Ireland  are  indifferent  to  the  enterprise,  or  unwilling  to  aid 
themselves,  or  that  they  are  begging  from  others  the  means  to 
do  what  should  be  the  work  of  their  own  hands.  But  this  is 
not  all  that  is  to  be  hoped  for  from  Ireland.  In  many  parts, 
owing  to  the  peculiar  difficulties  of  the  times,  no  collection 
has  hitherto  been  made;  and  should  the  parishes  that  have  not 
yet  collected  contribute  in  the  same  proportion  as  those  which 

*  The  first  abode  of  those  who  fled  from  Douai  was  a  barn  or  outhouse  be- 
longing to  a  small  school  in  the  south  of  England ;  from  thence  the  greater  por- 
tion removed  to  the  farm-house  of  Pontypike ;  thence  to  Crook  Hall ;  and  after 
several  years  to  the  new  college  of  Ushaw. 
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have  already  made  returns,  the  amount  would  exceed  40,000£. 
for  Ireland  alone.  The  largest  contributors,  next  to  the  Irish 
people,  have  been  our  brethren  in  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, who  have  contributed  a  sum  of  7750J.,  and  we  doubt  not 
will  send  many  of  their  choicest  youth  to  participate  in  the 
benefits  of  the  university  they  will  have  contributed  to  found. 
British  and  Southern  America,  France,  and  India,  have  contri- 
buted a  sum  of  9931.  England,  deeply  interested  as  the  Ca- 
tholics of  that  nation  are  in  the  undertaking,  has  hitherto 
contributed  a  sum  of  only  35681.  Several  causes  have  con- 
tributed to  produce  this.  The  political  circumstances  which 
were  the  immediate  precursors  and  occasion  of  the  project  for 
founding  the  university,  have  caused  many  persons  in  this 
country  to  look  upon  it  with  interest,  indeed,  as  a  valuable 
charity  to  the  Irish  people,  but  not  in  its  true  light  as  an  un- 
dertaking in  which  all  the  Catholics  of  the  empire  have  an 
equal  interest.  Moreover,  English  Catholics  generally  appear 
to  us  to  be  scarcely  sufficiently  alive  to  the  value,  and,  indeed, 
imperative  necessity  which  there  is  for  an  improved  education 
amongst  us,  and  of  the  deficiencies  in  this  respect  of  some  of 
our  existing  institutions.  A  significant  proof  of  this  may  be 
found  in  the  fact,  that  whilst  large  sums  have  been  most  freely 
given  for  the  building  or  adornment  of  colleges  in  England, 
we  know  of  but  two  instances,  and  those  very  small  ones,  of 
money  given  for  the  specific  advancement  of  learning  in  those 
colleges.*  Money  has  been  freely  contributed  for  buildings, 
for  college-chapels,  for  other  material  improvements ;  but  no 
professorships  or  scholarships  have  been  founded,  although  the 
need  for  such  is  not  small.  We  trust,  however,  that  a  better 
sense  of  the  claims  of  learning  is  beginning  to  prevail,  and  that 
the  institutions  of  both  countries  will  feel  the  benefit  of  it. 
It  would,  however,  be  unjust  to  ascribe  the  smallness  of  the 
contributions  from  England  wholly  to  these  causes.  Some- 
thing is  to  be  attributed  also  to  the  want  of  confidence  which 
men  naturally  feel,  until  proof  has  been  given  to  the  contrary, 
that  so  great  an  undertaking  will  really  be  persevered  in  and 
succeed,  and  a  consequent  wish  to  see  the  plan  of  the  future 
university  more  fully  matured  and  developed  before  contri- 
buting to  it.  This  feeling  has,  we  know,  largely  contributed 
to  delay  the  assistance  of  England.  We  hope  and  believe, 
however,  that  the  present  year  will  remove  all  doubts  on  this 
score ;  and  the  name  of  the  rector  chosen  to  found  the  great 
work  will,  to  most  thinking  men,  be  the  surest  guarantee  of 

*  The  two  we  allude  to  are,  the  endowment  of  a  mathematical  scholarship  at 
Stonyhurst,  and  the  establishment  of  annual  prizes  at  Ushaw.  There  may  be 
others,  however,  which  we  are  not  aware  of. 
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its  success.  Contributions  continue  to  come  steadily  in ;  and 
the  committee  may,  we  imagine,  reckon  with  confidence  on  at 
]east  a  sum  of  50,000/.  It  is,  then,  to  be  considered  how  far 
this  is  sufficient  to  meet  the  necessary  expenses. 

For  the  erection  of  each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges,  of  Bel- 
fast, Galway,  and  Cork,  a  sum  of  21,000/.  was  voted  by  Par- 
liament. Our  commencement  need  not,  however,  be  on  so 
expensive  a  scale ;  and  we  understand  that  an  extensive  build- 
ing in  Dublin,  to  serve  as  a  temporary  abode  for  the  univer- 
sity, has  been  secured  for  a  sum  of  3500/.  A  library  is  always 
a  most  costly  item  in  the  founding  of  a  college  ;  but  the  future 
university  has  already  received  three  valuable  donations  of 
this  kind  :  one  from  Mr.  James  Robert  Hope,  of  Abbotsford  ; 
a  second  from  Dr.  Flanagan,  the  parish  priest  of  St.  Nicholas 
Without,  Dublin,  of  a  library  valued  at  5001. ;  and  thirdly, 
the  valuable  library  of  the  late  Archbishop  of  Dublin,  Dr. 
Murray.*  Moreover,  for  the  purposes  of  reference,  the  great 
public  libraries  of  Dublin,  some  of  the  finest  in  the  kingdom, 
are  always  at  hand ;  and  when  once  the  university  is  in  exist- 
ence, we  may  be  sure  that  the  generosity  of  Catholics  will  not 
be  wanting  to  fill  the  shelves  of  its  libraries  and  museums,  and 
increase  the  number  of  its  endowments.  But  the  more  impor- 
tant question  is,  the  annual  revenue  to  support  the  university. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  such  institutions  should  ultimately 
be  in  great  measure  self-supporting;  still,  as  we  have  to  com- 
pete with  institutions  which  derive  their  support  from  the 
state,  it  is  clear  that  to  afford  an  equally  cheap  education  ours 
too  must  have  a  permanent  revenue.  University  College, 
London,  has  an  annual  income  of  about  14,000/.,  of  which 
about  13,500/.  is  derived  from  students'  fees,  and  500/.  from 
endowments.  Each  of  the  Queen's  Colleges  receives  an  annual 
income  from  Parliament  of  7000/.  Louvain  is  supported,  be- 
sides the  fees  paid  by  students,  by  an  annual  collection  made 
on  Septuagesima  Sunday,  and  by  fixed  contributions  from  all 
the  clergy  of  Belgium,  at  the  rate  of  20  francs  a  year  from 
vicars-general,  canons,  deans,  and  parish  priests  of  the  first 
and  second  classes;  10  francs  from  the  administrators  of  suc- 
cursal  parishes ;  and  5  francs  from  chaplains,  curates,  and 
other  ecclesiastics.  The  bishops  subscribe  each  200  francs 
a  year.f 

*  This  last  is  subject  to  the  condition  of  being  free  of  access  to  the  clergy  of 
the  archdiocese  of  Dublin. 

f  "  Nous  proposons  done  a  tous  les  Catholiques  de  nos  dioceses  de  prendre 
chacun  une  ou  plusieurs  actions  annuelles ;  nous  la  mettons  a  un  franc  par  an. 
Nous  prions  tout  le  respectable  clerge  de  nos  dioceses,  sans  exception,  de  donner 
Fexample  d'une  genereuse  co-operation  a  une  si  belle  oeuvre  ;  et  sans  vouloir 
imposer  1'obligation  a  personne,  nous  engageons  MM.  les  vicaires  generaux, 
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We  cannot  doubt  that  the  clergy  of  Ireland  will  equal  in 
generous  and  regulated  zeal  that  of  Belgium.  Indeed,  they 
have  already  given  good  earnest  in  this  respect.  There  are  in 
Ireland  twenty-eight  archbishops  and  bishops ;  and  of  these, 
nineteen  have  given  as  donations  a  total  sum  of  1330/.,  being 
an  average  of  70£.  each.  Thirteen  have  promised  annual  sub- 
scriptions amounting  to  an  aggregate  of  150Z.,  being  nearly 
121.  each.  It  is  to  be  remarked,  that  as  the  university  is  not 
yet  in  existence,  the  number  of  annual  subscriptions  as  yet 
promised,  although  considerable,  is  very  far  from  being  a  fair 
index  of  the  future,  few  thinking  it  necessary  to  promise  an 
annual  subscription  until  the  work  be  in  need  of  annual  sup- 
port. We  may,  however,  take  the  Belgian  standard  as  a  guide 
to  what  may  be  expected  to  be  the  contributions  of  the  clergy 
of  Ireland ;  and  following  this  out,  we  find  that  there  are  in 
Ireland  28  bishops,  whose  annual  subscriptions  may  be  taken 
at  101.  each;  1058  parish  priests,  who  maybe  expected  to 
contribute,  on  an  average,  I/.;  1312  curates,  whom  we  will 
take  at  10s.;  and  400  regular  and  collegiate  clergy,  who  may 
be  taken  at  the  same  sum.  This  gives  a  total  of — 

£ 
Bishops,  28,  at  IOL  each    ......        280 

Parish  priests,  1058,  at  11.  each          ....      1058 

Curates,  1312,  at  10s.  each 656 

Regular,  &c.,  400,  at  10s.  each 200 

Total    .         .  £219* 

And  this  amount,  we  are  quite  sure,  is  rather  under  than  over 
the  mark,  as  the  amounts  hitherto  promised  by  members  of 
the  clergy  are  greater  than  those  we  have  estimated  them  as 
contributing.  There  will  also,  no  doubt,  be  an  annual  sum 
contributed  by  the  Irish  laity,  whether  this  be  collected  on  one 
day,  as  in  Belgium,  or  in  small  weekly  and  monthly  sums,  like 
the  collection  for  the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Faith. 
The  collection  in  Ireland  for  this  society  has  varied,  during 
the  last  thirteen  years5  from  7810£.  in  1841,  its  maximum  (ex- 
clusive of  the  Jubilee),  to  2574£.  in  1849,  its  minimum;  since 
which  time  it  has  rapidly  increased.  The  average  for  twelve 
years  of  that  period,  including  as  it  does  all  the  disastrous 
years  of  famine,  and  exclusive  of  the  Jubilee  year  (which  would 
unduly  raise  the  average),  has  been  5234/.  per  annum.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  to  be  observed  that  this  collection  is  by 

chanoines,  doyens,  et  curds  de  premiere  et  seconde  classe,  a  prendre  20  actions 
annuellement ;  MM.  les  desservants  des  succursales,  10  actions;  MM.  les 
chapelains,  vicaires,  et  autres  eccldsiastiques,  5  actions.  Nous-memes  nous  sou- 
scrivons  pour  200  actions  par  an."—  Circulaire  des  Ei&ques  de  la  Belgique  au 
Clerge  de  leurs  dioceses,  Fevrier  1834. 
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no  means  general  throughout  Ireland,  many  dioceses  contri- 
buting little  or  nothing.  In  the  year  of  the  Jubilee  (1852), 
when  the  collection  may  be  said  to  have  been  in  some  measure 
general,  the  amount  contributed  was  87  561. 

From  these  data  we  may  conclude,  that  a  general  collection 
throughout  Ireland,  under  the  active  auspices  of  the  bishops 
and  clergy,  would  produce  even  at  first  a  sum  of  4000/. ;  in- 
deed, our  own  belief  is,  that  if  universally  taken  up,  it  would, 
without  inconvenience  to  any,  double  that  amount.  A  third 
source  of  revenue  is  the  annual  subscriptions  of  wealthy  indi- 
viduals in  Ireland  and  elsewhere  subscribing  51.  a  year  and 
upwards.  This  would  not,  at  least  at  first,  produce  more  than 
about  WOOL  Suppose,  then,  that  we  estimate  the  annual 
subscriptions  of  the  Irish  clergy  at  2000/.,  other  annual  sub- 
scriptions at  1000/.,  and  the  general  collection  in  Ireland  at  only 
3000^.,  we  should  have  an  annual  revenue  of  6000^.,  which  we 
might  hope  to  see  in  a  few  years  coming  to  the  support  of  the 
nascent  institution ;  and  it  must  be  remembered,  that  in  this 
calculation  we  have  spoken  of  Ireland  only,  and  said  nothing 
either  of  the  English  clergy  or  laity,  who,  as  they  would  largely 
participate  in  the  benefits,  so  also,  we  are  satisfied,  would  not 
refuse  to  bear  their  portion  of  the  annual  burden. 

Of  the  sums  thus  annually  raised,  we  may  hope  that  no 
inconsiderable  share  will  be  devoted  to  the  encouragement  of 
genius  and  industry  by  the  endowment  of  scholarships,  which 
would  at  once  reward  merit  and  bring  education  within  the 
reach  of  youths  of  talent,  but  of  straitened  means.  Each  suc- 
ceeding year  would,  however,  we  are  confident,  diminish  the 
call  on  the  general  fund  for  this  purpose,  by  the  endowment 
of  scholarships  by  charitable  individuals ;  indeed,  already  one 
person  in  America  has  promised  to  give  funds  for  the  endow- 
ment of  one.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  may  we  trust,  that  as 
time  advances,  and  the  benefits  of  such  an  institution  are  felt, 
the  generosity  of  Catholics  generally,  and  the  gratitude  of  its 
alumni  in  particular,  will  widen  the  bounds  and  strengthen  the 
hands  of  the  university ;  that  museums  will  be  founded  and 
filled,  libraries  augmented,  professorships  of  special  subjects 
and  fellowships  endowed,  the  existing  Catholic  hospitals  and 
schools  of  medicine  enlarged,  and  new  ones  founded,  until 
gradually  the  full  scheme  of  Catholic  education  be  developed 
in  Ireland. 

Before  concluding,  we  will  say  one  word  in  answer  to  a 
question  that  may  be  asked, — What  part  in  all  this  will  be 
taken  by  a  class  of  existing  institutions  numerous  and  impor- 
tant ? — we  mean  the  Catholic  colleges  already  scattered  over 
the  country.  It  is  clear  that  the  university  will  draw  from 
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them  the  more  advanced  pupils  who  now  remain  there  to  com- 
plete their  education.  But  it  must  not  be  thought  that  they 
will  be  weakened  by  this ;  rather  we  consider  that  they  will 
be  strengthened,  by  their  energies  being  concentrated  on  spe- 
cial classes.  Some  may  become  preparatory  schools  for  those 
intending  to  enter  the  university,  like  the  college  de  la  haute 
colline  at  Louvain,  and  Eton  and  Rugby  in  England ;  others 
will  devote  themselves  exclusively  to  those  who  require  a 
commercial  education ;  others  will  become  colleges  of  special 
studies,  like  the  Engineering  College  of  Putney  and  the  Agri- 
cultural College  of  Cirencester,  and  that  of  Esker;  others, 
again,  may  supply  the  pressing  want  of  Catholic  normal  and 
training  schools  for  teachers ;  and  thus  every  branch  of  edu- 
cation will  gain  by  being  at  once  separated  and  concentrated. 
Years  may  and  will  roll  by,  and  generations  pass  away,  ere 
such  a  consummation  as  we  have  feebly  portrayed  be  fully 
attained.  But  years  are  but  moments  in  the  life  of  a  nation ; 
and  as  in  the  days  of  old  men  laid  the  foundations  of  those 
noble  cathedrals,  which  were  completed  by  their  descendants 
in  the  third  and  fourth  generation,  so  we  must  be  content  to 
make  a  commencement,  and  be  gathered  to  our  fathers,  trust- 
ing that,  though  our  eyes  shall  not  see  it,  our  children  shall 
enjoy  the  day  when  Catholic  education  in  its  fulness  shall  be 
diffused  throughout  the  land  and  inform  the  mental  life  of  its 
people,  and  when  the  institution  now  about  to  be  founded, 
thus  strengthened  and  consolidated  by  time,  shall  more  and 
more  display  its  energy  and  power,  like  the  oak  described  by 
the  poet : 

Altior  ac  penitus  terrse  defigitur  arbos ; 

Ergo  non  hiemes  illam,  non  flabra  neque  imbres 

Convellunt ;  immota  manet,  multosque  nepotes 

Multa  virum  volvens,  durando  ssecula  vincit. 

Turn  fortis  late  ramos  et  brachia  tendens 

Hue  illuc,  media  ipsa  ingentem  sustinet  umbram. 


NARRATIVES  OF  THE  JESUIT  DISCOVERERS  OF 
THE  MISSISSIPPI. 

Discovery  and  Exploration  of  the  Mississippi  Valley.    Bv  John 

Gilmary  Shea.     New  York,  1852. 
History  of  the  Valley  of  the  Mississippi.      By  Adolphus  M. 

Hart.     Cincinnati,  1853. 

CATHOLIC  literature  has  received  a  valuable  accession  by  the 
publication  of  Mr.  Shea's  book.     The  ancient  narratives  of 
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the  Jesuits  and  Recollects,  which  form  the  bulk  of  the  volume, 
are  in  the  highest  degree  interesting  and  valuable ;  but  that 
of  the  pious  father  Marquette  is  undoubtedly  the  gem  of  the 
collection.  That,  and  the  narrative  of  Father  Allouez,  were 
prepared  for  publication  at  the  close  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury by  Dablon,  the  superior  of  their  order,  from  the  original 
manuscripts ;  and  those  of  Membre  and  Douay  were  compiled 
by  Le  Clerq,  the  warden  of  the  Recollects,  and  published 
with  others  in  Paris  in  1691,  under  the  title  of  Etablisse- 
ment  de  la  Foi.  Mr.  Shea  has  added  a  short  memoir  of  the 
discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  succinctly  and  judiciously  taken 
from  these  original  documents,  and  enriched  the  work  with 
biographical  notices,  and  notes  of  much  ability  and  research. 
He  has  completely  succeeded  in  freeing  the  narrative  of  Mar- 
quette from  the  discredit  which  some  of  his  successors,  jealous 
of  the  honour  which  his  discoveries  brought  to  the  order  of 
the  Jesuits,  endeavoured  to  fix  upon  it.  The  execution  of 
the  work,  which  is  written  in  a  truly  Catholic  spirit,  and  the 
industry  of  research  which  its  author  has  brought  to  bear 
upon  contemporaneous  sources  of  information,  are  worthy 
of  the  highest  praise.  It  is  only  in  the  arrangement  of  his 
valuable  materials  that  we  could  have  wished  for  a  little  more 
order  and  distinctness. 

When  we  open  the  map   of  North  America,   and  look 
upon  the  great  river  which  rolls  its  waters  through  a  course 
of  nearly  three  thousand  miles,  intersecting  a  continent,  and 
receiving  perpetual  supplies  from  the  mighty  tributaries,  which 
are  themselves  navigable  for  hundreds  of  miles,  east  and  west, 
we  are  struck  by  the  vast  importance  of  its  geographical  posi- 
tion.    Its  debouchure  is  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico ;  on  the  east, 
the  waters  of  the  Ohio,  aided  by  the  resources  of  science  and 
the  energy  of  the  American  people,  open  its  communications 
with  the  Atlantic  coast ;  on  the  north,  it  is  connected  with 
those  inland  seas  which  present  a  chain  of  navigable  waters 
from  the  ninety-second  degree  of  west  longitude  to  the  Gulf  of 
St.  Lawrence;  on  the  west,  the  head  waters  of  the  Platte,  which 
nearly  interlock  with  those  of  the  Colorado,  afford,  through 
the  channel  of  the  latter  river,  a  communication  with  the  Pa- 
cific at  the  Gulf  of  California.      It  is  wonderful  to  consider 
that,  200  years  ago,  the  existence  of  this  mighty  river  was  a 
matter  of  conjecture,  and  that  for  the  tracing  of  its  course  we 
are  indebted  to  the  devotion  of  a  few  humble  Catholic  priests, 
who  entered  upon  the  enterprise  with  no  ambition  of  glory 
for  themselves,  and  with  no  other  motive  than  that  of  winning 
souls  to  God.     Nor  has  their  zeal  been  unrewarded.     The 
great  artery,  with  its  thousand  branching  veins,  now  throbs 
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with  the  life-blood  of  civilisation  and  religion  ;  cities  stud  its 
banks ;  agriculture  and  manufactures  leap  into  existence.  But 
the  pioneers  of  the  work  are  still  the  Catholic  missionaries, 
who  push  forward,  planting  the  cross  beyond  the  limits  of 
social  progress,  and  call  upon  us,  with  a  voice  which  we  dare 
not  disregard,  to  multiply  our  shepherds  whilst  we  increase 
our  flocks,  and  not  to  allow  the  vineyard,  won  and  watered 
by  their  blood,  to  be  choked  with  weeds  because  of  the  want 
of  husbandmen. 

The  occupation  of  Cuba  by  the  Spaniards,  and  their  settle- 
ments on  the  south-western  shores  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico,  na- 
turally turned  the  attention  of  that  nation  to  the  exploration 
of  its  northern  coast;  and  we  find  accordingly  that  in  the  early 
part  of  the  sixteenth  century  several  successive  Spanish  expe- 
ditions were  fitted  out  for  the  conquest  of  Florida.  Garay, 
in  1518,  appears  to  have  reached  the  mouth  of  the  Missis- 
sippi ;  but  of  his  discoveries  little  is  known.  Subsequent 
attempts  had  a  disastrous  issue.  The  adventurers,  more  sol- 
diers than  sailors,  and  ignorant  of  the  dangers  of  the  coast, 
seem  in  almost  every  instance  to  have  lost  their  vessels  by 
shipwreck,  and  to  have  perished  miserably  on  those  pestilen- 
tial shores.  In  1528,  Cabeza  de  Vaca,  with  four  companions, 
the  scanty  remnant  of  a  proud  armament  thrown  ashore  on 
an  island  off  the  coast  of  Mississippi,  escaped  to  the  mainland, 
marched  westwards,  crossed  the  great  river  (which  he  does  not 
appear  to  have  recognised),  traversed  Texas,  and  reached  the 
Gulf  of  California,  after  enduring  extraordinary  hardships  and 
four  years'  captivity  amongst  the  Indians.  His  arrival  gave 
a  fresh  impulse  to  the  spirit  of  enterprise  ;  and  in  1539, 
Father  Mark,  a  Franciscan,  with  one  companion,  set  out 
from  Mexico,  and  attempted  to  reach  the  Mississippi  by  the 
Colorado.  The  hostility  of  the  Indian  tribes  compelled  him 
to  return,  and  disappointed  his  hopes  of  converting  those  sa- 
vages, of  whose  docility  and  intelligence  he  had  heard  so  much 
from  De  Vaca.  In  the  same  year  the  unfortunate  Ferdinand 
de  Soto  left  Cuba  with  an  expedition  which  contrasted 
strongly  with  that  of  the  humble  Franciscan.  It  was  power- 
ful and  well  appointed,  but  animated  with  a  piratical  rather 
than  a  missionary  spirit.  Having  landed  in  Florida,  De  Soto 
directed  his  steps  towards  the  north-west,  winning  his  way 
by  the  sword  through  the  native  tribes,  burning  their  villages, 
and  ruining  their  scanty  cultivation.  At  length  he  reached 
the  Mississippi,  at  a  point  below  the  junction  of  the  Arkansas. 
Here  he  died,  in  the  spring  of  1542,  leaving  the  conduct  of 
the  expedition  to  Muscoso,  who,  after  a  vain  attempt  to  reach 
Mexico  by  land,  built  seven  brigan tines,  and  descended  the 
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river  to  its  mouth.  The  survivors  proceeded  to  Mexico, 
where  they  were  met  by  the  indefatigable  Father  Mark,  who 
had  just  returned  from  a  second  unsuccessful  expedition,  and 
who  had  been  wandering  amongst  the  upper  waters  of  the 
Arkansas  whilst  De  Soto  was  encamped  at  its  mouth.  If  we 
except  an  expedition  which  landed  on  the  east  coast  of  Flo- 
rida in  1557,  under  Tristan  de  Luna,  and  penetrated  to  the 
shores  of  the  Mississippi,  no  further  attempt  was  made  to 
explore  the  course  of  that  river.  The  Spaniards,  disappointed 
in  their  expectations  of  finding  the  precious  metals  upon  its 
banks,  and  ignorant  of  its  direction  and  extent,  did  not  appre- 
ciate its  importance,  and  seem  to  have  forgotten  it ;  although 
it  is  probable  that  traders  from  the  Havanna,  Vera  Cruz,  or 
Tampico,  may  have  occasionally  entered  its  mouth  and  carried 
on  a  desultory  commerce  with  the  Indians,  who  brought  down 
their  peltries  in  bark  canoes ;  for  when,  in  1673,  Marquette 
sailed  down  the  stream  as  far  as  the  Arkansas,  he  there  met 
with  Indian  tribes  who  evidently  had  occasional  intercourse 
with  Europeans,  and  exhibited  to  him  articles  of  European 
manufacture.  The  Spanish  name  of  the  Mississippi,  "  Rio  del 
Espiritu  Santo,"  like  that  of  the  "  Conception,"  bestowed  upon 
it  by  the  pious  Father  Marquette  to  attest  his  special  devotion 
to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  seems  to  have  foreshadowed  the  religi- 
ous importance  of  its  discovery;  but  it  is  not  probable  that 
this  idea  ever  struck  the  minds  of  the  Spaniards  who  named 
the  river :  the  lust  of  gold  and  of  power  had  been,  for  the 
most  part,  the  motives  from  which  their  expeditions  originated ; 
profligacy,  cruelty,  and  rapacity  characterised  their  progress ; 
they  did  not  deserve  to  succeed ;  they  advanced,  indeed,  to  the 
threshold,  but  were  not  permitted  to  enter  in.  It  was  re- 
served for  the  noble-hearted  Jesuit  fathers  to  lay  open  the 
heart  of  that  great  continent  to  the  blessings  of  civilisation, 
and  to  call  into  existence  a  rich  and  untrodden  field  for  the 
propagation  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

The  earliest  missions  in  Canada  were  those  of  the  Recol- 
lects ;  but  their  progress,  and  that  of  the  Jesuits  who  soon 
came  to  their  aid,  was  interrupted  by  the  war  between  the 
French  and  English  in  1629.  In  1632  the  missions  were 
restored  by  the  Jesuits  alone. 

"  They  now  became  the  first  discoverers  of  the  greater  part  of 
the  interior  of  this  continent.  They  were  the  first  Europeans  who 
formed  a  settlement  on  the  coast  of  Maine,  and  among  the  first  to 
reach  it  from  the  St.  Lawrence.  They  it  was  who  thoroughly  explored 
the  Saguenay,  discovered  Lake  St.  John,  and  led  the  way  overland 
from  Quebec  to  Hudson's  Bay.  It  is  to  one  of  them  that  we  owe  the 
discovery  of  the  rich  and  inexhaustible  springs  of  Onondaga.  Within 
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ten  years  of  their  second  arrival,  they  had  completed  the  examination  of 
the  country  from  Lake  Superior  to  the  gulf,  and  founded  several  vil- 
lages of  Christian  neophytes  on  the  borders  of  the  upper  lakes.  While 
the  intercourse  of  the  Dutch  was  yet  confined  to  the  Indians  in  the 
vicinity  of  Fort  Orange,  and  five  years  before  Elliott  of  New  Eng- 
land had  addressed  a  single  word  to  the  Indians  within  six  miles  of 
Boston  harbour,  the  French  missionaries  planted  the  cross  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  whence  they  looked  down  on  the  Sioux  country  and  the 
valley  of  the  Mississippi.  The  vast  unknown  West  now  opened  its 
prairies  before  them."* 

From  their  missionary  settlements  on  Lake  Superior,  on 
the  Saguenay,  and  on  Lake  Michigan,  they  received  from 
friendly  Indians  glowing  accounts  of  the  "  great  river  called 
Messipi."  Nicole t,  in  1639,  had  explored  the  waters  of  Lake 
Michigan  and  Green  Bay.  At  the  latter  place  he  had  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  the  Indians,  and  so  smoothed  the  way  for 
the  important  Jesuit  mission  of  St.  Francis  Xavier.  He  had 
then  ascended  the  Fox  river,  which  falls  into  Green  Bay,  and 
crossing  the  portage,  arrived  upon  the  Wisconsin,  learning 
from  the  natives  that  by  it  he  might  reach  the  Mississippi. 
Thirty  years  afterwards,  the  intrepid  Father  Allouez,  after 
preaching  for  a  winter  to  the  tribes  in  the  vicinity  of  Green 
Bay,  treading  in  the  footsteps  of  Nicolet,  found  himself  on 
the  Wisconsin.  "  It  was,"  he  says,  "  a  beautiful  river  run- 
ning south-west,  without  any  rapid.  It  leads  to  the  great 
river  named  Messi-sipi,  which  is  only  six  days'  sail  from  here." 
The  existence  of  a  vast  body  of  water,  having  its  sources  near 
the  western  borders  of  Lake  Superior,  and  flowing  south,  was 
now  placed  beyond  doubt,  though  its  identity  with  the  Es- 
piritu  Santo  of  the  Spanish  discoverers  was  not  even  sus- 
pected. By  some  it  was  conjectured  that  it  made  its  way 
through  Virginia  into  the  Atlantic,  whilst  others  supposed 
that  it  took  a  westerly  direction  and  fell  into  the  Pacific. 
Three  distinguished  missionary  travellers,  writing  about  the 
same  period,  express  themselves  doubtfully  as  to  its  course. 
Father  Allouez  says,  "  It  empties,  as  far  as  I  can  conjecture, 
into  the  sea  by  Virginia."  Father  Marquette  says,  in  an 
early  letter  in  which  he  speaks  of  his  intended  voyage,  "  This 
discovery  (of  the  course  of  the  Mississippi)  will  give  us  a  com- 
plete knowledge  of  the  southern  or  western  sea."  Father 
Dablon,  superior  of  the  Canada  missions,  writes  thus,  so  late 
as  1671  :  "  It  seems  to  encircle  all  our  lakes,  rising  in  the 
north  and  running  to  the  south,  till  it  empties  in  a  sea  which 
we  take  to  be  the  Red  Sea  (Gulf  of  California),  or  that  of 
Florida." 

«  O'Callaghan,  Jesuit  Relations. 
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When  we  recollect  the  wild  spirit  of  adventure  which  had 
characterised  the  preceding  century,  and  which   had  given 
birth  to  such  important  results,  a  spirit  which  animated  com- 
munities as  well  as  individuals,  it  seems  strange  that  the  pro- 
spect of  national  advantage  or  of  personal  gain  should  not 
have  extended  the  narrow  limits  which   had   bounded  dis- 
coveries in  this  direction  from  1632  to  1672.     This  inactivity 
may,  perhaps,  be  accounted  for  by  the  influence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, who  having  made  at  the  outset   strides  of  unex- 
ampled boldness,  had  suffered  severely  from  the  hostility  of 
some  of  the  Indian  tribes,  and  required  time  to  consolidate 
their  settlements,  and  to  enter  into  friendly  relations  with  the 
natives  before  attempting  a  further  advance.     Their  object 
was  the  extension  of  the  Christian  faith ;  and  experience  had 
proved  that  expeditions  not  undertaken  in  an  apostolic  spirit 
tended  to  exasperate  the  Indians  by  their  rapacity,  and  to  in- 
dispose them  to  a  faith  which  appeared  to  bear  fruits  so  dif- 
ferent from    the   principles   it   professed.     At  length,  their 
earlier  missions  being  firmly  established,  they  felt  that  the 
time  had  arrived  for  carrying  the  cross  to  those  more  south- 
erly regions  of  which  they  had  heard  so  much ;  and  thinking 
it  prudent  to  obtain  the  countenance  of  the  state  for  their 
exertions,  they  urged  the  French  government  to  send  an  ex- 
pedition to  explore  the  course  of  the  Mississippi.     Their  in- 
stances were  promptly  acceded  to;  and,  in  1672,  the  Count 
de  Frontignac,  governor  of  Canada,  committed  this  important 
charge  to  Jolliet  and  Marquette.     The  Sieur  Jolliet  had  been 
educated  at  the  Jesuit  college  at  Quebec,  and  had  thus  con- 
tracted those  habits  of  affectionate  intimacy  with  the  fathers, 
which,  united  to  the  experience  of  Indian  customs  which  he 
had  attained  by  his  wanderings  as  a  trader  in  furs,  probably 
induced  them  to  recommend  him  to  Frontignac.     With  him 
was  associated  Father  James  Marquette,  of  the   Society  of 
Jesus,  who  had  laboured  for  nine  years  amongst  the  Ottawas 
and   Hurons,  and  who  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity  of 
obtaining  the  fulfilment  of  his  daily  prayer,  that  he  might 
"  end  his  days  in  these  toilsome  missions,  and  die  amid  the 
woods  like  his  beloved  St.  Francis  Xavier,  in  utter  want  of 
every  thing." 

An  interesting  letter  written  by  Marquette  to  his  supe- 
rior, dated  1672,  has  fortunately  been  preserved.  It  details 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  mission  which  he  had  founded  at 
the  northern  extremity  of  Michigan,  amongst  the  remnants  of 
a  Huron  tribe,  whom  he  had  accompanied  in  their  flight  be- 
fore the  Sioux  warriors : 

"  They  have  come  regularly  to  prayers  (he  says),  and  have  lis- 
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tened  more  readily  to  the  instructions  I  have  given  them,  consenting 
to  what  I  required  to  prevent  their  disorders  and  abominable  cus- 
toms. God  alone  can  fix  these  fickle  minds,  and  place  and  keep 
them  in  His  grace,  and  touch  their  hearts  while  we  stammer  at  their 
ears." 

From  some  expressions  we  obtain  a  glimpse  of  the  prudent 
and  laborious  probation  required  from  the  converts  before 
their  final  reception : 

"  They  now  wish  to  be  Christians  ;  they  bring  their  children  to 
the  chapel  to  be  baptised,  and  come  regularly  to  prayers. 
Severe  as  the  winter  is,  it  does  not  prevent  the  Indians  from  coming 
to  the  chapel.  Some  come  twice  a  day,  be  the  wind  or  cold  what  it 
may.  Last  fall  I  began  to  instruct  some  to  make  general  confessions 
of  their  whole  life,  and  to  prepare  others  who  had  never  confessed 
since  their  baptism.  I  would  not  have  supposed  that  Indians  could 
have  given  so  exact  an  account  of  all  that  had  happened  in  the  course 
of  their  life  ;  but  it  was  seriously  done,  as  some  took  two  weeks  to 
examine  themselves.  Since  then  I  have  perceived  a  marked  change, 
so  that  they  will  not  go  even  to  ordinary  feasts  without  asking  my 
permission." 

The  concluding  paragraph  of  his  letter  exemplifies  the  humi- 
lity and  devotion  of  the  writer : 

"  This,  reverend  father,  is  all  I  give  about  this  mission,  where 
minds  are  now  more  mild,  tractable,  and  better  disposed  to  receive 
instructions  than  in  any  other  part.  I  am  ready,  however,  to  leave 
it  in  the  hands  of  another  missionary,  to  go,  on  your  order,  to  seek 
new  nations  toward  the  south  sea  who  are  still  unknown  to  us,  and 
to  teach  them  of  our  great  God,  whom  they  have  hitherto  un- 
known." 

To  be  permitted  to  preach  a  mission  amongst  the  mild 
and  docile  Illinois,  had  long  been  a  cherished  object  with 
F.  Marquette.  During  his  earlier  residence  amongst  the 
Hurons  at  Lapointe,  before  the  ferocious  Sioux  had  driven 
them  to  the  frozen  shores  of  the  Mackinaw,  he  had  received 
many  visits  from  wandering  parties  of  the  Illinois,  and  saw 
clearly  the  rich  harvest  to  be  expected  from  their  peaceable 
habits  and  gentle  disposition.  "Writing  to  Father  Dablou 
from  Lapointe  in  1760,  he  says: 

"  No  one  must  hope  to  escape  crosses  in  our  missions ;  and  the 
best  means  to  live  happy  is  not  to  fear  them,  but,  in  the  enjoyment 
of  little  crosses,  hope  for  others  still  greater.  The  Illinois  desire  us, 
like  Indians,  to  share  their  miseries,  and  suffer  all  that  can  be  ima- 
gined in  barbarism.  They  are  lost  sheep,  to  be  sought  amid  woods 
and  thorns,  especially  when  they  call  so  piteously  to  be  rescued  from 
the  jaws  of  the  wolf.  Such,  really,  can  I  call  their  entreaties  to  me 
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this  winter.     They  have  actually  gone  this  spring  to  notify  the  old 
men  to  come  for  me  in  the  fall." 

The  time  had  now  arrived  when  his  pious  desires  were 
to  be  fulfilled.  In  the  winter  of  1672,  or  early  in  the  follow- 
ing spring,  Jolliet  arrived  at  Mackinaw  to  join  Marquette,. 
bearing  official  instructions  to  "  discover  the  south  sea  by 
the  Maskoutens'  country,  and  the  great  river  Mississippi^ 
which  is  believed  to  empty  in  the  Californian  sea/'  Mr. 
Hart,  whose  crude  relation  of  this  expedition  is,  like  every 
other  part  of  his  work,  full  of  inaccuracies,  states  that  Jolliet 
and  Marquette  started  together  from  Quebec  in  1673 ;  but 
such  is  not  the  case.  Jolliet  found  the  missionary  father  em- 
ployed in  the  duties  of  his  Huron  mission  ;  as  we  learn  from 
his  original  narrative,  that  it  was  on  the  'f  day  of  the  Imma- 
culate Conception  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  whom  I  had  always 
invoked,  since  I  have  been  in  this  Ottawa  country,  to  obtain  of 
God  the  grace  to  be  able  to  visit  the  nations  on  the  river 
Mississippi,  that  M.  Jolliet  arrived  with  orders  to  make  this 
discovery  with  me."  On  the  17th  of  May,  1673,  Marquette 
and  Jolliet,  with  five  men,  set  out  from  Mackinaw  in  two 
bark  canoes,  with  a  little  Indian  corn  and  some  dried  meat. 
They  rowed  from  morning  till  night,  "  making  their  paddles 
play  merrily  over  a  part  of  Lake  Huron,  and  that  of  the  Illi- 
nois (Michigan),  into  the  Bay  of  the  Fetid  (Green  Bay);" 
having  placed  their  enterprise  under  the  protection  of  the 
Blessed  Virgin,  and  promised  to  give  the  name  of  "  Concep- 
tion" to  the  great  river  they  sought,  and  to  the  first  mission 
they  should  establish  among  the  gentle  Illinois, — a  promise 
which  they  religiously  fulfilled.  Great,  indeed,  was  the  faith 
of  those  who  exposed  themselves  with  so  slender  an  equipment 
to  the  dangers  detailed  to  them  by  their  Indian  allies.  They  in- 
formed them  that  "  they  would  meet  with  nations  that  never 
spare  strangers,  but  tomahawk  them  without  any  provocation; 
that  the  war  which  had  broken  out  among  various  nations  on 
their  route  exposed  them  to  another  evident  danger,  that  of 
being  killed  by  the  war-parties  which  are  constantly  in  the 
field ;  that  the  Great  River  is  very  dangerous,  unless  the  diffi- 
cult parts  are  known ;  that  it  was  full  of  frightful  monsters, 
who  swallowed  up  men  and  canoes  together;  that  there  is 
even  a  demon  there,  who  can  be  heard  from  afar,  who  stops 
the  passage  and  engulfs  all  who  dare  approach;  lastly,  that 
the  heat  is  so  excessive  in  these  countries,  that  it  would  infal- 
libly cause  their  death."  But  such  terrors  could  not  deter 
men  who  had  devoted  themselves  to  the  service  of  their 
Creator.  Marquette  told  the  Indians  that  the  salvation  of 
souls  was  concerned,  in  comparison  to  which  his  life  was  of  no 
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account.  He  prayed  with  them  awhile,  and,  after  giving  them 
some  instruction,  pursued  his  course  with  joy.  After  visiting 
the  Jesuit  mission  at  Green  Bay,  where  they  found  the  bap- 
tised converts  to  exceed  two  thousand,  the  travellers  ascended 
the  Fox  river  for  about  two  hundred  and  sixty  miles,  and 
reached  the  country  of  the  Maskoutens.  What  a  thrill  of 
joy  must  have  passed  through  their  hearts  when  they  beheld 
in  the  centre  of  their  village  a  stately  cross,  encompassed  with 
simple  offerings  of  gratitude  to  God  "  for  having  had  pity  on 
them  during  the  winter,  giving  them  plenty  of  game  when 
they  were  in  the  greatest  dread  of  famine  I"  Allouez  and 
Dablon  had  been  here  three  years  before ;  and  though  their 
visit  had  been  short,  preaching,  as  it  were,  as  they  travelled 
on,  the  lessons  of  Christianity  had  sunk  deep  into  the  hearts 
of  their  hearers.  Had  any  thing  been  wanting  to  excite  Father 
Marquette's  zeal,  and  to  nerve  him  against  all  dangers  by 
exhibiting  to  him  the  glorious  fruits  of  perseverance,  this 
spectacle  would  have  been  sufficient.  To  this  people  the  mis- 
sionaries now  announced  the  objects  of  their  journey.  "  No 
sooner  had  we  arrived,"  says  the  good  father,  "  than  M.  Jol- 
liet  and  I  assembled  the  sachems ;  he  told  them  that  he  was 
sent  by  our  governor  to  discover  new  countries,  and  I,  by  the 
Almighty,  to  illumine  them  with  the  light  of  the  gospel."  In 
these  few  words  we  can  trace  one  cause  of  the  success  of  the 
French  missions.  They  used  no  language  of  assumption  or 
intimidation.  They  did  not  excite  fear  or  jealousy  by  descant- 
ing on  the  power  or  wealth  of  their  own  nation.  They  aroused 
no  suspicion  of  interested  motives,  for  such,  in  truth,  did  not 
exist;  but  they  fearlessly  claimed  the  respect  which  even  the 
savage  accords  to  those  who  come  in  peace,  who  bring  a  mes- 
sage of  mercy,  and  who,  in  humility  and  devotion,  go  forth  at 
the  command  of  Him  who  is  the  God  of  the  Indian  as  well  as 
of  the  European.  The  travellers  now  crossed  the  portage 
which  intervenes  between  the  waters  of  the  Fox  and  of  the  Wis- 
consin, which  they  knew  would  conduct  them  into  the  Mis- 
sissippi. They  had  reached  the  limits  of  former  discoveries; 
and,  before  they  launched  their  canoes  in  unexplored  waters, 
they  renewed  their  devotions,  and  instituted  a  service  for  daily 
use,  in  which  they  entreated  the  special  prayers  of  the  Blessed 
Virgin  for  their  protection.  Their  progress  down  the  Wis- 
consin is  beautifully  described;  and  "  on  the  17th  of  June," 
writes  Father  Marquette,  "  we  safely  entered  the  Mississippi, 
with  a  joy  that  I  cannot  express." 

We  wish  that  our  limits  would  permit  us  to  extract  the 
picturesque  and  accurate  description  of  this  river  given  us  by 
the  accomplished  Jesuit.  His  whole  narrative  is  character- 
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istic  not  only  of  the  devout  Christian,  but  of  the  close  and 
scientific  observer.  The  different  trees  and  plants,  with  their 
uses  and  medicinal  properties ;  the  wild  animals ;  the  birds, 
with  their  gorgeous  plumage  ;  the  geological  phenomena, — are 
all  minutely  described  in  language  which,  though  vivid,  is 
never  exaggerated;  whilst,  in  his  general  descriptions  of  the 
wonderful  scenes  which  at  every  turn  of  the  river  expanded 
themselves  to  his  eye,  varying  from  the  severer  beauty  of  the 
north  to  the  rank  luxuriance  of  the  south,  from  the  cold 
green  pines  to  the  waving  prairies,  and  again  to  the  gigantic 
alluvial  sedges  and  tangled  cane-brakes  of  Arkansas,  he  writes 
like  a  poet  and  an  artist.  He  investigates  the  extraordinary 
tides  of  Michigan  y  and  explains  them  by  a  theory  the  truth  of 
which,  after  much  discussion,  has  been  confirmed  by  modern 
science.  His  geographical  conjectures  are  of  remarkable  sa- 
gacity, and  his  delineations  of  national  character  and  customs 
are  truthful  and  profound.  No  one  can  rise  from  the  perusal 
of  his  work  without  feeling  that  its  author  was  a  great  as  well 
as  a  good  man. 

For  eight  days  they  threaded  a  wilderness  teeming  with 
life,  but  bearing  no  trace  of  man.  All  day  they  toiled  at  the 
paddle ;  they  landed  in  the  evening  and  lit  a  fire  on  the 
bank,  at  which  they  prepared  their  slender  meal;  then  pushed 
out  into  the  stream,  where  they  anchored,  and  slept  in  their 
canoes.  At  length  they  reached  an  Indian  village  belonging 
to  the  Illinois,  the  same  people  who  had  visited  F.  Marquette 
at  his  early  mission  on  the  shores  of  Lake  Superior.  As  they 
approached,  an  aged  man  stood  forth.  He  had  longed  for  the 
coming  of  the  Christians.  His  greeting  was  affectionate,  and 
full  of  that  poetry  which  marks  the  language  of  the  Indian ; 
at  the  same  time  it  bore  evident  traces  of  that  sun  or  fire 
worship  which  is  a  link  between  the  Asiatic  and  American 
tribes. 

"  This  man  was  standing  perfectly  naked,  with  his  hands  stretched 
out  and  raised  toward  the  sun,  as  if  he  wished  to  screen  himself 
from  its  rays,  which  nevertheless  passed  through  his  fingers  to  his 
face.  When  we  came  near  him  he  paid  us  this  compliment :  *  How 
beautiful  is  the  sun,  O  Frenchman,  when  thou  comest  to  visit  us ! 
All  our  town  awaits  thee;  and  thou  shalt  enter  all  our  cabins  in 
peace.'  He  then  took  us  into  his,  where  there  was  a  crowd  of 
people,  who  devoured  us  with  their  eyes,  but  kept  a  profound 
silence.  We  heard,  however,  these  words  occasionally  addressed  to 
us :  '  Well  done,  brothers,  to  visit  us !'  " 

"When  the  missionaries  entered  the  village,  which  consisted  of 
full  three  hundred  cabins,  they  announced  their  message — 
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peace  and  salvation.     The  sachem  rose,  and  thanked  them  for 
their  visit. 

"  Never  (said  he)  has  the  earth  been  so  beautiful,  nor  the  sun  so 
bright,  as  to-day ;  never  has  our  river  been  so  calm  or  so  free  from 
rocks,  which  your  canoes  have  removed  as  they  passed ;  never  has 
our  tobacco  had  so  fine  a  flavour,  nor  our  corn  appeared  so  beautiful 
as  \ve  behold  it  to-day.  Here  is  my  son,  that  I  give  thee,  that  thou 
mayest  know  my  heart.  I  pray  thee  to  take  pity  on  me  and  all  my 
nation.  Thou  knowest  the  Great  Spirit  who  has  made  us  all ;  thou 
speakest  to  Him  and  nearest  His  word  :  ask  him  to  give  me  life  and 
health/and  come  and  dwell  with  us,  that  we  may  know  Him." 

He  then  gave  them  a  little  slave  and  the  mysterious  calu- 
met of  peace,  which,  by  the  reverence  it  commanded  from  the 
different  tribes  whom  they  afterwards  encountered,  saved 
them  from  imminent  peril.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the 
practice  of  slavery,  and  even  of  trading  in  slaves,  prevailed 
amongst  the  Indians  of  the  West.  The  little  slave  was  the 
most  valuable  gift  which  this  chief  could  offer ;  mild,  however, 
must  have  been  that  form  of  slavery  under  which  the  master 
called  the  slave  his  son.  In  Father  Membre's  account  of  a 
still  more  southern  tribe  (p.  171),  he  tells  us  that  the  domestic 
attendants  of  the  chief  and  of  all  his  family  were  slaves ;  and 
F.  Marquette  says  of  the  Illinois,  "  They  go  to  distant  nations 
in  the  south  and  west  to  carry  off  slaves,  whom  they  make  an 
article  of  trade,  selling  them  at  a  high  price  to  other  nations 
for  goods." 

Ardently  as  the  good  father  longed  to  establish  his  cherished 
mission  amongst  the  Illinois,  whom  he  had  so  long  known  and 
loved,  and  in  whom  he  remarked  an  "air  of  humanity"  supe- 
rior to  the  other  savage  tribes,  he  had  a  duty  to  perform  which 
would  not  allow  him  to  pause.  On  his  return,  however,  he 
again  met  this  wandering  people,  and  on  his  second  expedition 
revisited  them  and  confirmed  their  faith.  He  was  succeeded  by 
Father  Allouez,  under  whose  care  the  good  work  prospered. 
At  a  subsequent  period  Father  Gravier  undertook  the  charge, 
and  after  him  Father  Marest,  a  letter  from  whose  pen  is  still 
extant,  giving  a  minute  account  of  these  docile  converts. 
This  letter,  which  was  written  about  thirty-nine  years  after 
Marquette's  visit,  gives  so  interesting  an  account  of  the  rich 
harvest  which  ultimately  rewarded  his  toil,  and  details  so  mi- 
nutely the  method  practised  in  the  Jesuit  missions,  that  we 
shall  transcribe  a  portion  of  it.  It  will  be  read  with  interest 
by  those  who  look  back  with  gratitude  to  past  exertions ;  and 
with  double  interest  by  those  who  feel,  as  we  do,  that  the 
most  glories  days  of  missionary  enterprise  are  yet  to  come, 
and  that  the  daily  influx  of  European  emigrants  into  the  valley 
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of  the  Mississippi  calls  even  more  loudly  to  Catholic  devotion, 
and  expands  a  still  nobler  field  to  the  missionary,  than  when 
the  woods  and  prairies  of  the  native  tribes  were  first  trodden 
by  the  fathers  of  the  Society  of  Jesus. 

"  The  Illinois  (says  F.  Marest,  in  1712,  after  describing  the 
superstitions  of  the  Maskoutens)  are  very  different  from  those 
Indians,  and  also  from  what  they  formerly  were  themselves.  Chris- 
tianity has  softened  their  savage  customs,  and  their  manners  are 
now  marked  by  a  sweetness  and  purity  which  have  induced  some  of 
the  French  to  take  their  daughters  in  marriage.  We  find  in  them, 
moreover,  a  docility  and  ardour  for  the  practice  of  Christian  virtues. 
The  following  is  the  order  we  observe  each  day  in  our  mission. 
Early  in  the  morning  we  assemble  the  catechumens  at  the  church, 
where  they  have  prayers,  they  receive  instructions,  and  chant  some 
canticles.  When-  they  have  retired,  Mass  is  said,  at  which  all  the 
Christians  assist,  the  men  placed  on  one  side,  and  the  women  on  the 
other ;  then  they  have  prayers,  which  are  followed  by  giving  them  a 
homily,  after  which  each  one  goes  to  his  labour.  We  then  spend 
our  time  in  visiting  the  sick,  to  give  them  the  necessary  remedies,  to 
instruct  them,  and  to  console  those  who  are  labouring  under  any 
affliction.  Afternoon  the  catechising  is  held,  at  which  all  are  pre- 
sent, Christians  and  catechumens,  men  and  children,  young  and  old ; 
and  where  each,  without  distinction  of  rank  or  age,  answers  the 
questions  put  by  the  missionary.  As  these  people  have  no  books, 
and  are  naturally  indolent,  they  would  shortly  forget  the  principles 
of  religion  if  the  remembrance  of  them  was  not  recalled  by  these 
almost  continual  instructions.  Our  visits  to  their  wigwams  occupy 
the  rest  of  the  day.  In  the  evening  all  assemble  agnin  at  the  church, 
to  listen  to  the  instructions  that  are  given,  to  say  prayers,  and  to 
sing  some  hymns.  On  Sundays  and  festivals  we  add  to  the  ordinary 
exercises  instructions,  which  are  given  after  the  vespers.  The  zeal 
with  which  these  good  neophytes  repair  to  the  church  at  all  such 
hours  is  admirable  ;  they  break  off  from  their  labours,  and  run  from 
a  great  distance,  to  be  there  at  the  appointed  time.  They  generally 
end  the  day  by  private  meetings,  which  they  hold  at  their  own  resi- 
dences, the  men  separately  from  the  women ;  and  there  they  recite 
the  rosary  in  alternate  choirs,  and  chant  the  hymns,  until  the  night 
is  far  advanced.  These  hymns  are  their  best  instructions,  which 
they  retain  the  more  easily,  since  the  words  are  set  to  airs  with 
which  they  are  acquainted,  and  which  please  them.  They  often 
approach  the  sacraments ;  and  the  custom  among  them  is  to  confess 
and  communicate  once  a  fortnight.  We  have  been  obliged  to  ap- 
point particular  days  on  which  they  shall  confess,  or  they  would  not 
leave  us  leisure  to  discharge  our  other  duties.  These  are  Fridays 
and  Saturdays  of  each  week ;  and  on  these  days  we  are  overwhelmed 
with  a  crowd  of  penitents.  The  care  which  we  take  of  the  sick 
gains  us  their  confidence ;  and  it  is  particularly  at  such  times  that 
we  reap  the  fruits  of  our  labours.  Their  docility  is  then  perfect; 
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and  we  have  generally  the  consolation  of  seeing  them  die  in  great 
peace,  and  with  the  firm  hope  of  being  shortly  united  to  God  in 
heaven." 

Such  was  the  life  of  an  assemblage  of  poor  Indians,  some 
of  whom  were  Christians,  and  others  had  not  yet  been  thought 
worthy  of  being  received.  Let  us  compare  this  daily  life  with 
that  of  our  own  Christian  communities ;  of  our  manufacturing 
towns ;  above  all,  of  our  settlers  in  the  American  forest, 
amongst  the  very  footsteps  of  those  pious  neophytes  ;  of  our 
gangs  of  labourers  on  the  railroads  and  canals  in  that  hemisphere. 
Let  us  ask  ourselves,  whose  agency  effected  this  change  ?  who 
won  and  bound  fast  those  savage  hearts  to  God  ?  who  esta- 
blished this  holy  rule  ?  who  were  those  who  relieved  the  sick 
in  body,  and  cheered  the  faint  in  soul  ?  There  can  be  but 
one  reply ;  the  faithful,  the  true-hearted  missionaries  of  the 
cross, — the  priests  of  the  Church  of  God.  The  same  spirit  of 
self-sacrifice  still  dwells  within  the  Church,  and  the  same  holy 
influence  is  still  required  to  instruct  and  cheer  our  Western 
emigrants ;  every  nerve  and  sinew  of  the  Catholic  body  must 
be  strained  to  supply  those  spiritual  ministrations  which  alone 
can  sustain  their  faith.  Hordes  of  untutored  Indians  still, 
indeed,  occupy  their  native  plains  and  mountain  homes,  and 
must  not  be  neglected  ;  but,  dear  as  they  are  to  us,  our  own 
baptised  and  outcast  brethren  are  dearer  still.  The  tempta- 
tions of  a  life  of  getting  and  gaining  and  slaving  are  more 
dangerous  to  morality  than  the  wild  license  of  the  savage  ; 
infidelity  is  worse  than  Paganism. 

After  a  few  days  passed  in  the  lodges  of  the  friendly 
Illinois,  the  travellers  resumed  their  course.  The  river  was 
still  and  beautifully  clear,  and  they  floated  down  its  noiseless 
current  with  little  more  assistance  from  the  paddle  than  was 
necessary  to  keep  the  canoe's  direction,  when  they  heard,  just 
before  them,  the  thunder  of  violently  agitated  waters.  They 
had  now  reached  the  junction  of  the  impetuous  Missouri. 
"  I  have  seen  nothing  more  frightful,"  says  Father  Marquette  ; 
"  a  mass  of  large  trees,  entire,  with  branches,  real  floating 
islands,  came  rushing  from  the  mouth  of  the  river  Pekitanoui 
(Missouri)  so  impetuously,  that  we  could  not,  without  great 
danger,  expose  ourselves  to  pass  across.  The  agitation  was  so 
great  that  the  water  was  all  muddy,  and  could  not  get  clear." 
The  active  and  sagacious  mind  of  the  Jesuit  immediately  per- 
ceived the  importance  of  exploring  the  course  of  this  river, 
which  the  Indians  described  as  running  through  a  thickly- 
peopled  country,  and  communicating  by  a  short  portage  with 
the  upper  waters  of  another  river  (the  Colorado)  which  fell 
into  the  Pacific.  He  says,  "  I  do  not  despair  of  one  day 
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making  the  discovery,  if  God  does  me  this  favour  and  grants 
me  health,  in  order  to  be  able  to  publish  the  gospel  to  all  the 
nations  of  this  new  world,  who  have  so  long  been  plunged  in 
heathen  darkness."  How  great  would  have  been  his  wonder, 
if  he  had  been  told  that  this  river,  after  receiving  in  its  bosom 
tributary  streams  which  spread  from  either  side  like  the  fibres 
of  a  skeleton  leaf  united  to  the  central  chord,  nearly  ap- 
proached the  sources  of  the  Columbia,  and  attained  a  latitude 
far  north  of  the  point  where  that  river  falls  into  the  Pacific, 
a  point  more  than  a  thousand  miles  north  of  the  debouchure 
of  the  Colorado ! 

Having  passed  the  Ohio,  the  voyagers  at  last  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  Arkansas,  having  narrowly  escaped  death  at  an 
Indian  village.  Here  all  was  changed.  They  had  attained  a 
climate  where  snow  was  never  seen,  and  winter  known  only 
by  the  rain.  The  Indians  here  were  of  Mexican  origin,  and 
spoke  an  unknown  dialect.  Their  disposition  was  fierce  and 
treacherous  ;  and  their  chief  could  hardly  dissuade  them  from 
their  design  of  murdering  and  plundering  the  missionary  party. 
An  interpreter  was  with  difficulty  procured,  who  knew  some- 
thing of  the  Illinois  language.  Through  him  the  Indians  in- 
formed Marquette  and  Jolliet  of  the  course  of  the  great  river 
to  its  mouth,  which  was  now  but  a  few  days'  journey  off;  and 
stated  that  a  little  farther  on  they  would  meet  with  warlike 
tribes  who  treated  with  Europeans ;  and  that  their  war-parties, 
well  supplied  with  fire-arms,  covered  the  river  and  put  to 
death  without  mercy  all  who  descended  to  share  their  lucrative 
commerce.  The  missionaries  knew  that  even  if  they  should 
escape  the  Indians,  they  would  fall  -into  the  hands  of  the 
Spaniards  of  Florida  or  Mexico,  from  whose  jealousy  they  had 
«ven  more  to  fear  than  from  the  ferocity  of  their  Indian  allies. 
The  course  of  the  Mississippi  was  now  explored  from  the 
Wisconsin  to  its  mouth  in  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  They  had 
reached  the  spot  where  De  Soto  had  robbed  and  burned  and 
died,  and  where  Muscoso  launched  his  brigantines.  Behind 
them  were  natives  who  longed  to  hear  holy  truths  from  their 
lips ;  before  them  were  tribes  contaminated  by  Spanish  inter- 
course, cruel,  rapacious,  treacherous,  and  drunken.  If  they 
should  perish,  no  tidings  of  their  discoveries  would  ever  reach 
Canada,  and  the  gentle  Illinois  would  look  in  vain  for  the 
promised  shepherd.  They  determined  to  return  ;  and,  having 
laboured  incessantly  to  stem  the  current,  discovered  a  new  and 
shorter  route  by  the  river  Illinois,  and  reached  the  southern 
extremity  of  Lake  Michigan,  from  whence  they  proceeded  to 
the  settlement  at  Green  Bay,  Here  they  arrived  with  grate- 
ful hearts  at  the  end  of  September,  having  travelled  through 
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unknown  regions  2767  miles.  At  the  end  of  this  dreary  and 
perilous  voyage,  the  following  is  Marquette's  beautiful  and 
most  touching  reflection:  "Had  all  this  voyage  caused  but  the 
salvation  of  a  single  soul,  I  should  deem  all  my  fatigue  well 
repaid :  and  this  I  have  reason  to  think ;  for  when  I  was 
returning,  I  passed  by  the  Indians  of  Peoria.  I  was  three 
days  announcing  the  faith  in  all  their  cabins ;  after  which,  as 
we  were  embarking,  they  brought  me  on  the  water's  edge  a 
dying  child,  which  I  baptised  a  little  before  it  expired,  by  an 
admirable  providence  for  the  salvation  of  that  innocent  soul." 

Jolliet  returned  by  the  lakes  to  render  an  account  of  the 
expedition  to  the  government,  but  was  overset  in  a  rapid,  and 
lost  his  papers  and  map.*  Marquette  passed  a  year  amongst 
the  Jesuit  fathers  at  Green  Bay,  prostrated  by  disease ;  but, 
having  somewhat  recovered,  set  out  again  to  complete  the  es- 
tablishment of  the  Illinois  mission,  so  dear  to  his  heart.  On 
his  way  he  was  again  seized  with  dysentery,  and  obliged  to 
winter  on  the  Chicago,  which  connects  Lake  Michigan  with 
the  Illinois  river.  He  felt  that  his  illness  was  mortal,  and 
only  prayed  to  be  allowed  once  more  to  visit  the  children  of 
his  adoption.  His  prayer  was  heard.  A  gleam  of  returning 
strength  enabled  him,  in  April  1675,  to  reach  the  Indian  vil- 
lage. He  preached  to  the  assembled  multitude,  and  twice 
celebrated  the  holy  mysteries ;  and  "  by  these  two  sacrifices," 
says  Father  Dablon,  "  the  first  ever  offered  there  to  God,  he 
took  possession  of  that  land  in  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
gave  this  mission  the  name  of  the  Immaculate  Conception  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin." 

Wishing  to  reach  his  old  mission  at  Mackinaw  before  his 
death,  Marquette  embarked  again  upon  Lake  Michigan,  and 
coasted  its  eastern  shores.  He  had  commenced  a  letter  con- 
taining a  journal  of  his  proceedings,  and  addressed  to  his  su- 
perior, Father  Dablon.  No  entries  are  made  subsequent  to 
the  day  when  he  celebrated  Mass  amongst  the  Illinois,  as  if 
he  considered  that  his  mission  was  then  accomplished,  and  his 
mortal  career  at  an  end.  That  distinguished  ecclesiastic  has 
left  us  a  narrative  of  the  last  moments  of  the  missionary,  so 
deeply  pathetic,  and  so  illustrative  of  his  gentle  piety  and 
resignation — exhibiting,  moreover,  so  beautifully  that  abund- 
ant grace  with  which  it  had  pleased  the  Almighty  to  fill  his 
heart  as  a  reward  for  his  devotion, — that,  if  we  did  not  tran- 

*  Mr.  Hart,  with  his  usual  want  of  accuracy,  asserts  that  the  discoverers  were 
left  unrewarded.  Such  was  not  the  case ;  Jolliet  received  a  grant  of  the  island  of 
Anticosti,  and  was  at  a  later  period  employed  by  the  government.  What  reward 
could  the  state  bestow  upon  the  missionary?  The  only  reward  which  was  suitable 
to  his  aspirations,  he  prayed  earnestly  for  and  he  received  — grace  to  devote  his 
life  for  the  salvation  of  his  fellow- men. 
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scribe  it,  we  should  leave  incomplete  the  portrait  which,  whilst 
we  traced  his  progress  step  by  step,  we  have  attempted  to  lay 
before  our  readers.  On  the  eve  of  his  death  he  had  told 
them,  "  all  radiant  with  joy,"  that  he  was  to  die  on  the  mor- 
row. During  the  whole  day  he  conversed  with  them  about 
the  manner  of  his  burial,  so  calmly  and  collectedly,  that  you 
would  have  thought  he  spoke  of  the  death  and  burial  of  an- 
other, and  not  of  his  own. 

"  Thus  did  he  speak  with  them  as  they  sailed  along  the  lake, 
till,  perceiving  the  mouth  of  a  river,  with  an  eminence  on  the  bank 
which  he  thought  suited  for  his  burial,  he  told  them  that  it  was  the 
place  of  his  last  repose.  They  wished,  however,  to  pass  on,  as  the 
weather  permitted  it,  and  the  day  was  not  far  advanced ;  but  God 
raised  a  contrary  wind,  which  obliged  them  to  return  and  enter  the 
river  pointed  out  by  Father  Marquette.  They  then  carried  him 
ashore,  kindled  a  little  fire,  and  raised  for  him  a  wretched  bark  cabin, 
where  they  laid  him  as  little  uncomfortably  as  they  could  ;  but  they 
were  so  overcome  by  sadness,  that,  as  they  afterwards  said,  they  did 
not  know  what  they  were  doing.  The  father,  being  thus  stretched 
upon  the  shore,  like  St.  Francis  Xavier,  as  he  had  always  so  ardently 
desired,  and  left  alone  amid  these  forests — for  his  companions  were 
engaged  in  unloading, — he  had  leisure  to  repeat  all  the  acts  in  which 
he  had  employed  himself  during  the  preceding  days.  When  his  dear 
companions  afterwards  came  up,  all  dejected,  he  consoled  them,  and 
gave  them  hopes  that  God  would  take  care  of  them  after  his  death  in 
those  new  and  unknown  countries  ;  he  gave  them  his  last  instructions, 
thanked  them  for  all  the  charity  they  had  shewn  him  during  the 
voyage,  begged  their  pardon  for  the  trouble  he  had  given  them,  and 
directed  them  also  to  ask  pardon  in  his  name  of  all  our  fathers  and 
brothers  in  the  Ottawa  country,  and  then  disposed  them  to  receive  the 
sacrament  of  penance,  which  he  administered  to  them  for  the  last 
time  ;  he  also  gave  them  a  paper  upon  which  he  had  written  all  his 
faults  since  his  last  confession,  to  be  given  to  his  superior,  to  oblige 
him  to  pray  more  earnestly  for  him.  In  fine,  he  promised  not  to 
forget  them  in  heaven  ;  and  as  he  was  very  kind-hearted,  and  knew 
them  to  be  worn  out  with  the  toil  of  the  preceding  days,  he  bade 
them  go  and  take  a  little  rest,  assuring  them  that  his  hour  was  not 
yet  so  near,  but  that  he  would  wake  them  when  it  was  time,  as  in 
fact  he  did  two  or  three  hours  after,  calling  them  when  about  to 
enter  his  agony.  When  they  came  near  he  embraced  them  for  the 
last  time,  while  they  melted  in  tears  at  his  feet ;  he  then  asked  for 
the  holy  water  and  his  reliquary,  and  taking  off  his  crucifix  which  he 
wore  around  his  neck,  he  placed  it  in  the  hands  of  one,  asking  him 
to  hold  it  constantly  opposite  to  him,  raised  before  his  eyes  ;  then, 
feeling  that  he  had  but  a  little  time  to  live,  he  made  a  last  effort, 
clasped  his  hands,  and  with  his  eyes  fixed  sweetly  on  his  crucifix,  he 
pronounced  aloud  his  profession  of  faith,  and  thanked  the  Divine 
Majesty  for  the  immense  grace  He  did  him  in  allowing  him  to  die  in 
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the  Society  of  Jesus  ;  to  die  in  it  as  a  missionary  of  Jesus  Christ ;  and 
above  all,  to  die  in  it,  as  he  had  always  asked,  in  a  wretched  cabin, 
amid  the  forests,  destitute  of  all  human  aid.  On  this  he  became 
silent,  conversing  inwardly  with  God  ;  yet  from  time  to  time  words 
escaped  him,  *  sustinuit  ammo,  mea  in  verbo  ejus,'  or  '  Mater  Dei, 
memento  mei,'  which  were  the  last  words  he  uttered  before  entering 
on  his  agony,  which  was  very  calm  and  gentle.  He  had  prayed  his 
companions  to  remind  him,  when  they  saw  him  about  to  expire,  to 
pronounce  frequently  the  names  of  Jesus  and  Mary.  When  he  could 
not  do  it  himself,  they  did  it  for  him ;  and  when  they  thought  him 
about  to  pass,  one  cried  aloud  '  Jesus  !  Maria  !'  which  he  several  times 
repeated  distinctly  ;  and  then,  as  if  at  those  sacred  names  something 
had  appeared  to  him,  he  suddenly  raised  his  eyes  above  his  crucifix, 
fixing  them  apparently  on  some  object  which  he  seemed  to  regard 
with  pleasure ;  and  thus,  with  a  countenance  all  radiant  with  smiles, 
he  expired  without  a  struggle,  as  gently  as  if  he  had  sunk  into  a 
quiet  sleep." 

His  bones  were  not  allowed  to  remain  in  the  solitude  of 
the  forest.  A  tribe  of  grateful  Indians,  who  had  attended  his 
preaching  at  Lapointe,  conveyed  his  remains  in  mournful  pro- 
cession to  his  missionary  settlement  of  St.  Ignatius,  and  depo- 
sited them  amongst  those  he  had  taught  and  loved. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  of  our  space  to  the  proceedings 
of  Marquette,  that  we  have  left  ourselves  but  little  for  the 
other  relations  contained  in  Mr.  Shea's  volume.  Though  in- 
ferior in  interest  to  those  which  we  have  detailed,  they  are 
full  of  anecdote  and  adventure.  After  the  death  of  Marquette, 
the  charge  of  the  Illinois  mission  was  confided  to  the  Jesuit 
Allouez,  who  has  left  an  interesting  account  of  his  residence 
amongst  them.  The  discoveries  on  the  Mississippi  had  been 
communicated  to  the  superior  of  his  order  by  F.  Marquette, 
who  transmitted  to  him  a  copy  of  his  map  and  journal  before 
he  set  out  on  his  second  voyage ;  and  Jolliet,  on  his  arrival  at 
Quebec,  had  given  a  history  of  his  journey  to  the  French  go- 
vernment, as  we  learn  by  the  official  dispatches  of  the  Count 
de  Frontignac.  Still,  no  attempt  was  made  to  complete  the 
discoveries  until  1677,  when  Robert  Cavelier  de  la  Salle, 
who  had  met  Jolliet  on  his  return  to  Quebec,  and  whose  am- 
bition, or  rather  avidity,  had  been  fired  by  his  relation  of  his 
adventures,  repaired  to  France,  and  obtained  patents  of  con- 
siderable trading  monopolies  in  the  West,  in  consideration  of 
his  prosecuting  the  exploration  of  those  countries.  The  ex- 
pedition which  he  conducted  was  very  different  from  that  of 
Marquette.  A  man  of  genius  and  of  resolution,  but  as  eager 
for  gold  as  for  fame,  he  undertook  the  task  principally  in 
order  to  establish  a  lucrative  commerce.  His  force  was  large 
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and  well-armed ;  and  we  can  gather  from  the  memoirs  of  his 
devoted  friends,  that  his  acts  were  not  characterised  by  justice 
or  prudence.  The  dispatches  of  De  la  Barre  attribute  to  his 
injudicious  conduct  the  fatal  war  between  the  French  and  the 
five  nations.  La  Salle  returned  from  France  in  1678,  and 
spent  that  year  and  the  following  in  building  a  storehouse  for 
merchandise  on  the  Niagara  river,  and  constructing  a  vessel  to 
navigate  Lake  Erie,  which  was  afterwards  lost  with  a  rich 
cargo.  Having  attempted  a  trading  settlement  at  the  mouth 
of  the  St.  Joseph,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  Lake  Michigan,  he 
conducted  his  expedition  to  the  Illinois  country  in  1679,  ac- 
companied by  the  Franciscan  Fathers  Gabriel  de  la  Ribourde, 
Hennessin,  and  Membre.  He  here  built  a  fort,  which  he 
named  Fort  Crevecceur,  where  he  left  his  party,  finding  it 
necessary  to  return  to  Canada  for  further  supplies.  He  di- 
rected Hennessin,  who  appears  to  have  obeyed  his  orders  with 
reluctance  (though  he  would  fain  represent  himself  as  a  joint 
commander),  to  explore  the  course  of  the  Illinois  river  to  its 
junction  with  the  Mississippi.  Hennessin  has  left  us  a  narra- 
tive of  his  wanderings ;  but  we  regret  to  state  that  the  veracity 
of  this  ecclesiastic,  who,  on  his  return  to  Holland,  renounced 
the  gown  and  became  the  dependant  of  William  III.,  cannot 
be  relied  on.  His  journal  is  full  of  inaccuracies,  and,  indeed, 
of  wilful  inisstatements ;  his  dates  are  contradictory,  and  his 
whole  account  so  confused,  that  it  is  impossible  sometimes  to 
ascertain  the  direction  of  his  course.  His  character  was  essen- 
tially worldly,  and  his  object  appears  to  have  been  to  arrogate 
to  himself  the  honour  of  his  predecessor's  discoveries.  Still, 
though  his  main  facts  are  not  to  be  trusted,  his  narrative 
contains  many  details  which  are  interesting  and  bear  internal 
evidence  of  truth.  He  has  left  us,  not  a  romance  founded 
upon  facts,  but  a  series  of  facts  resting  upon  fiction.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  by  a  wandering  party  of  Sioux,  and  carried  by 
them  to  their  remote  village  westwards  of  Lake  Superior, 
having  ascended  the  Mississippi  to  the  Falls  of  St.  Anthony, 
He  tells  us  that  he  had  covered  with  a  blanket,  in  compliance 
with  Indian  custom,  the  tomb  of  a  Sioux  warrior.  Several 
months  afterwards,  during  his  captivity,  a  chief  brought  him 
some  food,  and  a  buffalo  robe  trimmed  with  porcupine-quills, 
which  he  placed  on  his  head,  saying,  "  He  whose  body  thou 
didst  cover,  covers  thine ;  he  has  borne  tidings  of  thee  to  the 
land  of  souls.  Brave  was  thy  act  in  his  regard ;  all  the  nation 
praises  thee  for  it." 

The  history  of  La  Salle's  settlement  at  Fort  Crevecoeur  is 
admirably  told  by  Father  Membre.  Forsaken  by  their  Illi- 
nois allies,  who  fled  before  the  Iroquois,  and  weakened  by 
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desertions  of  their  own  body,  the  two  missionaries,  with  the 
few  remaining  French,  set  out  for  Green  Bay,  which  they 
reached  living  skeletons,  having  endured  fearful  hardships. 
Father  Gabriel  perished  by  the  hands  of  the  savages,  as  he 
walked  in  a  little  grove  reading  his  breviary.  Non  erat  qui 
sepeliret.  The  rest  wandered  for  many  days  amongst  the 
woods,  living  on  roots  and  acorns,  and  walking  barefooted 
over  snow  and  ice,  until  they  made  shoes  for  themselves  out 
of  Father  Gabriel's  cloak.  They  were  kindly  received  by  the 
Jesuits  of  St.  Francis  Xavier. 

La  Salle  himself,  who  had  returned  to  Crevecoaur  soon 
after  the  dispersion  of  his  party,  having  remained  some  time 
amongst  the  native  tribes,  and  endeavoured  to  heal  their  dis- 
sensions, again  returned  to  Canada,  and  there  reorganised  his 
expedition.  He  was  now  a  ruined  man.  Cold,  haughty,  and 
distrustful,  but  of  indomitable  will,  he  staked  all  upon  this 
his  last  venture.  With  a  mixed  party  of  forty-one,  of  whom 
twenty-three  were  French,  and  the  remainder  warlike  Indians, 
he  descended  the  Mississippi  to  its  mouth,  of  which  he  care- 
fully took  the  latitude.  Father  Membre,  who  accompanied 
him,  has  left  a  full  and  most  interesting  account  of  this  expe- 
dition, for  the  publication  of  which  we  are  now  indebted  to 
Mr.  Shea.  The  hostility  of  the  tribes  below  the  Arkansas 
fully  bore  out  Marquette's  account  of  them,  and  justified  him 
in  having  returned.  La  Salle,  with  his  numerous  and  well- 
armed  party,  was  obliged  to  fight  his  way ;  but  his  mode  of 
proceeding  was  as  different  from  that  of  the  good  Jesuit  as 
their  motives  were  unlike.  Marquette  brought  a  message  of 
peace,  trusted  himself  with  confidence  to  the  Indians,  and 
respected  their  property ;  but  La  Salle's  aspect  was  one  of 
intimidation.  He  plundered  their  caches,  and  allowed  his 
savage  allies  to  perpetrate  inhuman  cruelties  without  restraint. 
Marquette,  amid  holy  ceremonies,  took  possession  of  his  Illi- 
nois mission  in  the  name  of  Christ :  La  Salle,  in  the  name  of 
the  king  of  France,  took  formal  possession  of  the  Mississippi, 
"  of  all  rivers  that  enter  it,  and  of  all  the  country  watered  by 
it."  An  authentic  act  was  drawn  up,  signed  by  all  present; 
and  amid  a  volley  of  muskets,  a  leaden  plate,  inscribed  with 
the  arms  of  France  and  the  names  of  those  who  accompanied 
La  Salle,  was  deposited  in  the  earth.  Two  years  afterwards 
La  Salle  set  sail  from  France  with  a  large  force,  to  enter  the 
Mississippi  from  the  sea.  From  ignorance  of  the  longitude, 
and  not  in  consequence  of  disputes  amongst  the  leaders,  as 
Mr.  Hart  absurdly  tells  us,  he  passed  the  mouth  of  the  river, 
and  afterwards  suffered  shipwreck.  Attempting  to  reach  the 
Illinois  by  land,  he  was  brutally  murdered  by  his  own  people. 

VOL.  XII.  M 
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The  history  of  this  second  expedition  occupies  the  narratives 
of  Le  Clerq  and  F.  Douay,  which  conclude  Mr.  Shea's  volume. 

We  turn  with  regret  from  this  interesting  work  to  say  a 
few  words  upon  that  of  Mr.  Hart.  If  we  had  not  looked  into 
the  title-page  of  the  latter  book,  and  seen  that  Mr.  Hart  is 
the  author  of  three  named  books  and  a  great  many  "  et  ce- 
teras,"  we  should  have  perhaps  attributed  some  of  his  blunders 
to  inexperience.  He  cannot,  however,  plead  that  excuse.  His 
confusion  of  metaphor  is  only  equalled  by  his  contempt  of 
spelling ;  and  his  abuse  of  the  English  language  is  really  mar- 
vellous. He  tells  us  that  "  the  constitution  of  the  government 
was  predicated  on  the  memorable  opposition  of  Townshend, 
Fox,  and  Burke  against  Lord  Dartmouth's  bill ;"  that  "  Clark 
was  trailing  the  footpaths  of  Hamilton;"  that  "  she"  (the 
Spanish  government)  "  retroceded  Louisiana  to  France ;" 
that  "  the  glass  palace,  which  Barr  had  erected  in  his  fairy 
vision,  was  doomed  to  fall  to  the  ground  with  a  crash  which 
involved  all  in  its  ruins,  and  the  egg  was  broken  before  it  went 
through  the  process  of  ovation;"  that  Frontignac  flattered 
himself  that  "  the  discovery  of  the  outlet  of  the  Mississippi 
would  not  be  attended  without  glory  and  advantage  to  him- 
self:" he  talks  of  events  that  were  "  transpiring"  on  the  shores 
of  the  Mississippi ;  and  draws  a  delicate  distinction  between 
the  "  noble  daring  of  the  soldier,  and  the  valour  and  courage 
of  the  warrior."  He  enters  into  a  general  description  of  the 
ancient  feudal  ceremony  of  investiture,  which  he  assures  us 
was  performed  by  kneeling  before  the  king,  taking  off  the 
cocked  hat  and  sword,  and  delivering  a  certain  document. 
All  this  is  sad  stuff,  and  enough  to  condemn  any  ordinary 
book ;  but  it  is  one  of  the  least  faults  of  Mr.  Hart's  publica- 
tion. He  has  so  carelessly  consulted  his  authorities,  that  his 
statements  are  very  frequently  untrue.  Of  these  we  have 
already  noticed  several.  He  charges  the  Indian  guides  of  the 
expedition  of  1673  with  having  "abandoned  their  fellow- 
travellers"  (sic\  whilst  Marquette  himself  speaks  in  the 
highest  terms  of  their  faithful  execution  of  their  trust;  and 
he  says  that  Hennessin,  whose  voyage  took  place  in  1680, 
"  was  the  first  to  discover  that  the  Missouri  was  a  large 
river ;"  whereas  it  had  been  accurately  described  by  Mar- 
quette five  years  before,  and,  in  fact,  Hennessin  never  came 
near  it. 

That  part  of  Mr.  Hart's  book  which  treats  of  many  of  the 
events  of  the  War  of  Independence  is  written  in  the  most 
vulgar  spirit  of  arrogance.  In  his  account  of  the  discoveries 
and  acts  of  the  missionaries,  he  sees  but  with  the  secular  eye, 
and  almost  ignores  the  religious  element.  "  Allouez,  Mar- 
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quette,  and  Dablon  made  themselves,"  says  he,  "  more  cele- 
brated  for  their  scientific  discoveries,  than  for  their  services  in 
the  cause  of  religion ;"  and  of  the  touching  and  instructive 
death  of  Father  Marquette  he  merely  relates  that  "  he  died 
in  the  forest,  and  was  buried  near  to  where  he  died."  Indeed, 
our  only  reason  for  noticing  the  book  at  all  is  to  give  our 
readers  the  benefit  of  our  own  experience,  and  to  warn  them 
against  expecting  to  find  in  it,  what  its  title  would  seem  to 
promise,  a  succinct  account  of  all  that  is  told  at  greater  length 
in  Mr.  Shea's  interesting  volume,  together  with  a  continua- 
tion of  the  history  down  to  the  present  time. 


DR  DIXON'S  INTRODUCTION"  TO  THE  BIBLE. 

A  general  Introduction  to  the  Sacred  Scriptures,  in  a  Series 
of  Dissertations,  Critical,  Hermeneutical,  and  Historical. 
By  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dixon,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Sacred 
Scripture  and  Hebrew  in  the  Royal  College  of  St.  Patrick, 
Maynooth.  Dublin,  J.  Duffy. 

THE  Royal  College  of  Maynooth  has  reason  to  be  proud  of 
having  produced  such  a  work  as  this,  which  supplies  a  defect 
in  the  Catholic  literature  of  these  realms  that  has  long  been 
felt.  Moreover,  it  supplies  that  defect  in  a  really  solid  and 
judicious  manner :  the  style  of  the  work  is  clear,  the  learning 
adequate,  and  the  orthodoxy  (as  we  may  presume  from  the 
fact  of  the  author's  elevation  to  the  primacy)  unquestionable. 
Having  been  placed  by  the  Church  in  cathedra  seniorum,  the 
author  might  almost  seem  to  be  beyond  the  reach  of  criticism 
from  any  belonging  to  the  Church ;  and  the  reviewer,  taking 
advantage  of  this  plea,  might  be  content  to  confine  himself  to 
the  easy  and  pleasant  task  of  making  long  extracts,  inter- 
spersed with  laudatory  reflections,  and  there  letting  the  matter 
rest.  We  prefer,  however,  even  at  the  risk  of  being  thought 
presumptuous,  to  hazard  a  few  critical  observations  upon  such 
portions  of  the  work  as  appear  to  us  to  be  either  deficient  or 
otherwise  open  to  objection,  satisfied  that  we  shall  thereby 
perform  a  task  both  more  grateful  to  the  author  and  more 
useful  to  the  public  than  by  mere  senseless  repetition  of  un- 
discriminating  praise.  For  when  a  reviewer  has  studied  before- 
hand the  subject  of  the  book  he  reviews,  he  can  hardly  fail  to 
have  some  preconceived  opinions  upon  open  questions;  and 
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points  like  these,  if  successfully  argued,  may  lead  to  im- 
provements in  future  editions,  and  so  considerably  increase 
the  utility  of  an  already  useful  work.  No  two  men,  perhaps, 
view  the  whole  of  such  questions  from  the  same  point  of  view; 
so  that  it  may  easily  happen  that  one  may  pass  over  difficulties 
which  have  attracted  the  attention  of  another,  and  so  have  led 
the  latter  to  attempt  to  originate  some  satisfactory  answer  to 
them.  This  being  so,  we  will  frankly  confess,  that  much  as 
we  are  pleased  with  the  work  before  us,  and  able  and  valuable 
as  it  unquestionably  is,  there  seems  to  us  to  be  an  insufficient 
grasp  of  some  of  the  difficulties  which  it  necessarily  has  to 
contend  with.  Shrewd  rationalist  and  Protestant  writers 
are  not  slow  in  these  days  to  propound  difficulties ;  and  the 
Catholic  divine  should  endeavour  not  to  give  approved  answers, 
but  convincing  ones.  In  some  cases,  as  we  shall  presently 
have  occasion  to  observe,  our  author's  treatment  of  such  diffi- 
culties is  eminently  satisfactory;  but  if  in  others  it  is  not  so, 
at  least  not  to  us,  we  will  not  complain  without  shewing  the 
reason  of  our  dissatisfaction.  At  the  same  time  we  would  beg 
our  readers  to  remember  that  to  differ  from  an  author  is  not 
necessarily  to  find  fault  with  him.  He  who  presumes  to 
censure  is  perfectly  confident  about  the  correctness  of  his  own 
views  on  the  matter  in  dispute;  he  who  only  ventures  to  differ 
is  ready  and  willing  to  see  his  own  statements  and  arguments 
so  successfully  refuted  as  to  confirm  that  from  which  he  dif- 
fered ;  and  it  is  in  this  latter  sense  that  we  would  beg  all 
our  criticisms  on  Dr.  Dixon's  book  to  be  understood  by  our 
readers. 

An  eminent  convert  is  said  to  have  once  remarked,  that 
those  who  had  been  always  Catholics  were  impatient  of  any 
answer  to  an  objection  which  seemed  short  of  being  a  demon- 
strative answer,  because  they  had  never  known  what  a  state  of 
doubt  is.  As  far  as  our  own  experience  goes,  the  exceptions 
to  this  rule  are  so  rare  as  to  strike  one  as  exceptions,  and  thus 
prove  the  rule.  Accustomed,  by  the  blessing  of  God,  from 
earliest  childhood  to  receive  the  Church's  teaching  as  certainty, 
they  rarely  seem  able  to  appreciate  the  difficulties  of  moral 
evidence;  its  inherent  liabilities  to  objections;  the  duty  in  some 
instances  of  being  content  with  evidence  which  seems  to  pre- 
ponderate upon  the  whole,  but  is  not  overwhelming ;  and  the 
strictly  positive  obligations  men  may  be  put  under  even  by  a 
state  of  doubt,  simply  because  it  is  a  state  of  doubt,  and  not 
one  of  certainty  upon  either  side.  With  the  great  exponent 
of  such  a  state  of  mind  and  its  duties,  the  immortal  author  of 
the  Analogy,  Butler,  Catholics  are  (naturally  enough)  not 
often  acquainted ;  nor  have  the  acute  discriminations  between 
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moral  and  demonstrative  evidence  been  forced  into  their 
mental  constitution  by  the  early  study  of  Aristotle,  who,  like 
all  heathens,  lived  all  his  life  in  a  state  of  doubt.  Blessed  as 
this  state  of  certainty,  enjoyed  by  men  who  have  always  been 
Catholics,  undoubtedly  is  when  considered  ethically,  it  has  its 
disadvantages  in  a  polemical  point  of  view,  because  it  di- 
minishes men's  facility  of  entering  into  the  mind  and  feelings 
of  an  adversary.  It  is  exceedingly  difficult  for  one  who  has 
always  been  a  Catholic  to  abstract  from  any  received  doctrine 
the  evidence  his  own  mind  feels  for  it  from  the  long-known 
and  long-reverenced  sanction  of  the  holy  Catholic  Church ; 
and  hence  there  is  sometimes  in  the  works  of  excellent  Catho- 
lics an  appearance  of  evasive  and  illogical  reasoning,  which  it 
is  desirable,  as  far  as  possible,  to  eliminate;  a  task  to  which  we 
hope  we  may  be  enabled  somewhat  to  contribute  with  refer- 
ence to  the  work  before  us.  We  feel  a  great  delicacy  about 
making  these  statements,  not  only  from  the  possibility  of  their 
being  maliciously  perverted,  and  from  a  strong  sense  of  the 
reverence  due  to  the  exalted  position  of  the  author,  but  also 
from  our  conviction  of  the  truth  of  an  assertion  which  he 
makes  (vol.  ii.  p.  300),  viz.  that  "  sound  principles  of  logic 
are  taught  in  Catholic  schools  with  a  fulness  and  an  accuracy 
which  would  be  in  vain  sought  for  elsewhere."  Nevertheless, 
we  will  venture  to  make  some  comments  upon  the  following 
passage  (vol.  i.  p.  25) : 

"  Protestants  say  that  Catholics  manifestly  argue  here  in  a 
vicious  circle,  proving  the  divinity  of  the  Scripture  by  the  in- 
fallible authority  of  the  Church,  and  on  the  other  hand  proving 
this  infallible  authority  of  the  Church  from  the  divine  attes- 
tation of  the  Scripture. 

"  Many  answers  may  be  given  to  this  objection;  the  fol- 
lowing one  is  abundantly  sufficient:  In  proof  of  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  judgment  of  the  Church  in  matters  of  faith, 
we  can  appeal  to  the  divine  words  of  Christ  Himself,  recorded 
in  the  New  Testament;  but  in  thus  proving  the  infallible 
authority  of  the  Church,  we  do  not  take  into  account  that 
these  words  of  Christ  were  committed  to  writing  from  inspi- 
ration. We  find  these  words  —  or  the  texts  which  contain 
them — to  be  numerous,  clear,  prominent;  and  we  simply  view 
them  as  recorded  by  the  apostles  in  their  character  of  honest 
and  veracious  historians.  We  see,  therefore,  that  there  is  not 
a  shadow  of  a  vicious  circle  in  this  proceeding;  because,  in 
proving  the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  we  do  not  rest 
the  proof  in  the  least  degree  upon  the  inspiration  of  the 
writers  of  the  Scripture,  but  we  rest  it  on  the  divine  words 
of  Christ,  which  we  take  as  faithfully  recorded  by  honest 
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men;  and  having  thus  arrived  at  the  infallible  authority  of 
the  Church,  we  prove  from  it  that  those  books  which  we  call 
the  Scriptures  were  written  through  divine  inspiration." 

Now,  with  all  submission,  it  does  appear  to  us  that  there 
is  a  vicious  circle  here  after  all;  for  the  true  object  of  such 
discussions  should,  of  course,  be  to  convince  acute  and  learned 
Protestants,  and  not  to  take  in  unlearned  ones  by  tacitly 
assuming  the  very  thing  which  has  to  be  proved.  And  such 
tacit  assumption,  to  our  logic,  seems  to  exist  in  the  phrase, 
the  divine  words  of  Christ ;  for  if  the  words  of  Christ  are  di- 
vine, we  know  this  either  on  the  authority  of  the  Church  or 
upon  that  of  Scripture.  If  on  the  authority  of  the  former, 
then  to  quote  them  to  prove  the  authority  of  the  Church  is  to 
argue  in  a  circle ;  if  on  the  authority  of  Scripture,  then  to 
quote  them  in  order  to  sanction  the  Church's  view  of  Scrip- 
ture is  to  argue  in  another  circle.  The  former  circle,  in  rude 
English,  may  be  stated  thus  :  The  Church  says  Christ's  words 
are  divine  ;  Christ  says  the  Church's  words  are  divine  :  there- 
fore the  Church's  words  are  divine.  The  latter  circle  is : 
Scripture  says  the  Church's  words  are  divine  ;  the  Church 
says  as  much  for  the  Scripture :  therefore  the  words  of  Scrip- 
ture are  divine. 

Should  our  author  reply,  that  he  meant  to  say  that  if  the 
apostles  were  merely  veracious  historians  of  miracles,  then 
the  miracles  prove  the  divinity  of  Christ's  words,  without 
at  all  entering  into  the  question  of  the  inspiration  of  the  re- 
corders ; — we  rejoin,  that  this  is  a  cumbrous  mode  of  carrying 
on  the  argument;  for,  in  the  first  place,  you  have  to  decide 
what  amount  of  external  evidence  will  overcome  the  internal 
improbability  of  a  miracle ;  and  next,  you  will  be  depending 
upon  mere  human  evidence,  which,  in  the  sense  we  explain, 
is  just  what  we  wish  you  to  do;  and  again,  the  certainty  of 
that  human  evidence  for  ecclesiastical  miracles  is  infinitely 
greater  than  any  we  can  possibly  now  have  for  our  Lord's 
miracles.  For  these  reasons,  then,  we  do  not  see  but  that  it 
is  a  pure  assumption  to  call  Christ's  words  divine,  when  the 
whole  gist  of  the  argument  turns  upon  the  very  question  of 
their  divinity.  Here,  therefore,  we  have  an  instance  of  what 
we  were  noticing — a  thirst  for  an  infallible  proof  in  reason  for 
the  infallible  authority  of  the  Church,  satisfied  by  drinking 
down  what  we  maintain  to  be  a  vicious  circle.  Such  arguing 
may  be  very  well  as  an  argumentum  ad  hominem;  and  before 
we  propose  our  own  solution  of  the  difficulty,  we  will  try  to 
state  how  it  operates  as  a  rhetorical  proof.  In  this  view  it 
comes,  we  suppose,  to  this:  The  belief  which  Protestants 
profess  to  have  in  Scripture,  on  the  ground  of  its  commending 
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itself  to  their  own  conscience,  ought  to  lead  them  to  accept 
implicitly  its  statements  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Church. 
This,  however,  is  to  scotch  the  snake  of  private  judgment,  not 
to  kill  it;  to  leave  behind  the  rotten  foundation,  "it  com- 
mends itself  to  my  conscience,"  which  we  ought  to  dig  up  and 
destroy,  and  to  put  ourselves  in  an  awkward  position  for  argu- 
ing with  those  eastern  nations  whose  scriptures  in  like  manner 
commend  themselves  to  their  particular  consciences.  Thus, 
for  example,  if  I  say  the  book  of  the  Maccabees  commends 
itself  to  my  conscience,  it  is  plain  that  I  and  my  Protestant 
neighbour  want  some  authority  to  settle  between  our  respec- 
tive consciences,  wholly  independent  of  the  objects  of  their 
several  affections ;  and  if  all  Catholics  say  that  this  authority 
is  the  Catholic  Church,  then  I  must  not  answer  the  question 
by  saying,  "  I  believe  the  Church,  because  she  teaches  what 
is  in  the  book  of  Maccabees,"  but  upon  some  other  ground ; 
for  the  real  question  at  issue  is, — Upon  what  ground  do  we 
believe  at  all  in  the  existence  of  a  divine  revelation  ?  Now, 
as  my  conscience  may  be  as  good  a  judge  as  my  neighbour's, 
this  ground  will  not  do ;  and  as  he  may  fairly  arraign  rne  be- 
fore Dialectica  for  obtaining  conclusions  under  false  pretences, 
he  has  a  right  to  expect  some  more  straightforward  answer  as 
to  the  ground  of  my  belief,  or  else  to  be  allowed  himself  to 
limit  the  meaning  of  particular  texts  by  the  same  conscience 
which  he  has  constituted  judge  of  the  divinity  of  the  whole. 
We  answer,  then,  that  we  believe  the  infallibility  of  the 
Church  through  the  divinely-infused  gift  of  faith ;  but  in  so 
doing  we  are  not  going  merely  by  our  own  conscience,  as  our 
adversaries  are,  and  for  this  reason  i  that  we  have  sufficient 
producible  proofs  of  the  authority  of  the  Church,  of  a  nature 
to  convince  the  reason,  viewed  merely  as  human  reason  and 
nothing  more.  As  a  heathen  ought  not  to  take  up  any  viewr 
of  God  which  pleased  his  own  conscience,  but  was  contravened 
by  facts  within  the  province  of  his  natural  reason  to  judge  of; 
so  a  modern  misbeliever  has  no  right  to  follow  the  supposed 
moral  dictates  of  his  reason,  to  the  entire  vilification  or  exclu- 
sion of  its  intellectual  dictates.  Here,  then,  we  see  that  one 
great  use  of  thus  driving  Protestants  to  feel  that  the  Church's 
authority  rests  upon  a  moral  proof  is,  that  it  drives  them  to 
feel  that  it  is  put  upon  precisely  the  same  basis  as  the  being 
of  a  God,  or  any  other  truth  of  natural  religion.  It  is  very 
possible  that  a  belief  in  the  being  of  a  God  would,  if  con- 
sistently followed  out,  lead  in  itself,  and  viewed  as  a  thing 
accepted  by  the  inward  mind  of  man,  to  the  whole  of  Catho- 
lic doctrine  when  placed  before  him  ;  but  viewed  not  in 
itself,  but  in  relation  to  the  kind  of  evidence  upon  which  men 
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admit  it,  there  is  certainly  the  same  kind  of  evidence,  with  the 
same  kind  of  objections  in  its  way,  to  the  acceptance  of  the 
being  of  a  God  and  to  that  of  the  being  of  a  purgatory,  or  any 
other  Catholic  doctrine.  Whether  we  view  the  Church  as  the 
sole  body  upon  earth  which  studies  sin  (our  common  com- 
plaint) and  its  cure  as  a  science  ;  or  as  taking  up,  methodising, 
and  unfolding  doctrines  in  part  believed  by  the  heathen  from 
original  tradition  ;  or  as  working  miracles,  provable  by  all  the 
common  laws  of  human  evidence  ;  or  as  eliciting  superhuman 
acts  of  charity  and  sanctity  in  many  of  her  subjects ;  or  as 
building  up  through  a  series  of  ages  a  vast  system  of  doctrine, 
no  item  of  which  is  discarded  by  after-generations  when  once 
recognised  by  former  ones, — surely  (in  Shakspeare's  words) 
"  the  least  of  all  these  signs  were  probable."  Put  them  all 
together,  and  they  constitute  a  sufficient  moral  proof  of  the 
Church's  divine  authority,  without  bringing  Scripture  in  to  its 
aid — without  quoting  Christ's  words  as  divine  before  we  have 
any  common  basis  for  acknowledging  them  as  such — without 
going  beyond  the  limits  of  reason,  or  bringing  in  things  insuf- 
ficient to  awaken  its  attention  out  of  sleep,  and  put  it  within 
hearing  of  grace  if  it  likes  to  listen.  This  mode  of  meeting 
the  difficulty  appears  to  us  the  only  rational  one  ;  it  states 
what  natural  reason  may  do  towards  conviction.  When  and 
at  what  point,  and  how,  divine  grace  co-operates  with  this  pro- 
cess, it  would  be  beside  our  present  purpose  to  discuss.  God 
will  not  damn  brute  creatures  for  not  reasoning,  but  men.  The 
fault  lies  in  them  when  they  are  not  convinced ;  when  this 
fault  is  a  mortal  sin,  He  alone  can  judge. 

If  in  so  fundamentally  important  a  matter  we  have  ap- 
peared to  make  light  of  arguments  ad  hominem,  let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  we  think  them  of  small  consequence  in  discuss- 
ing the  canon  with  Protestants.  We  will  venture  to  suggest 
one  which  our  author  has  not  inserted,  though  we  have  seen 
it  urged  in  part  in  one  or  two  English  works.  In  his  fourth 
chapter,  our  author  has  pointed  out  how  the  Greek  Scriptures 
always  included  the  deutero-canonical  books.  Now  supposing 
the  inspiration  of  the  New  Testament  to  have  been  already 
proved,  let  us  take  from  the  Protestant  version  of  2  Tim.  iii. 
15,  &c.,  the  following  major  premiss : — All  the  Scriptures 
which  Timothy  knew  from  his  childhood  were  given  by  inspi- 
ration of  God  ;  the  Greek  Scriptures  were  what  an  uncircu in- 
cised Greek  (Acts  xvi.  1,2)  knew  from  his  childhood ;  there- 
fore the  Greek  Scriptures  were  given  by  inspiration  of  God. 
Neither  can  this  be  eluded  by  saying  that  his  mother  was  a 
Jewess;  for  her  name,  Eunice,  and  his  grandmother's  name, 
Lois,  are  both  Greek  names;  so  that  it  is  improbable  to  the  last 
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degree  that  they  knew  any  Bible  but  the  Septuagint,  in  days 
when  a  knowledge  of  Hebrew  was  uncommon  in  Judea,  and 
much  more  uncommon  among  Jews  of  the  dispersion,  who  were 
included  under  the  name  of  Greeks  in  such  a  case  as  this. 
Certainly  the  Scripture  St.  Paul  means  includes  the  Scrip- 
ture in  existence  when  St.  Timothy  was  a  boy.  Until,  then, 
Protestants  can  prove  that  this  was  not  the  Greek  Scripture, 
the  text,  with  their  own  version  of  it,  is  good  for  nothing  for 
their  purposes,  seeing  the  chances  are  that  the  assertion  there 
made  about  all  Scripture  just  includes  the  very  books  they 
want  to  exclude,  for  the  deutero-canonical  works  always 
made  up  a  portion  of  the  Greek  Scriptures.  Possibly  also  it 
might  be  allowable  to  assume,  that  as  history  is  most  service- 
able for  instruction,  prophecy  for  arguing,  psalms  and  proverbs 
&c.  for  reproving,  so  the  deutero-canonical  books  are  best 
suited  for  instructing  in  justice.  This  would  of  course  make 
St.  Paul  allude  to  the  books  as  they  are  commonly  divided, 
and  is  a  mere  suggestion,  not  altogether  without  a  bearing  upon 
the  subject  in  hand. 

Another  specimen  or  two  of  argumentum  ad  hominem  pre- 
termitted  by  our  author  may  be  added  here.  Though  he  is 
indeed  disposed  (some  may  think)  to  overrate  the  general  in- 
tegrity of  the  canon  as  it  has  come  to  us  (see  vol.  i.  pp.  74-76, 
119),  still  we  conceive  he  would  allow  that  unquestionably 
the  Old  Testament  has  come  down  to  us  with  infinitely  fewer 
important  variations  than  the  New.  Let  any  one  who  is  suf- 
ficiently master  of  Greek  and  Hebrew  thoughtfully  study,  not 
perfunctorily  judge  off-hand,  any  two  chapters,  one  of  the  Old 
and  one  of  the  New  Testament,  and  he  will  (unless  he  has 
prejudged  the  matter)  find  far,  far  more,  and  more  important 
variations  in  the  New  than  in  the  Old.  Now  the  Protestant 
who  thinks  that  God's  providence  has  taken  such  special  care 
of  the  Bible,  ought  to  be  put  upon  considering  why  it  has 
taken  so  much  better  care  of  the  Old  Testament  than  of  the 
New.  In  the  Old  Testament  there  is  but  one  variation  (that 
noticed  by  our  author,  vol.  i.  p.  72)  of  any  great  and  obvious 
importance,  and  that  one  is  refuted  by  all  the  ancient  versions. 
In  the  New  there  are  scores  ;  e.g.  "  God  manifest  in  the  flesh," 
in  the  Protestant  Bibles,  has  no  existence  in  ours,  which  have 
instead,  "  great  is  the  mystery  of  godliness  which  was  manifest 
in  the  flesh," — and  away  goes  a  clear  statement  of  the  divinity 
of  Christ.  "  The  Church  of  God  which  He  purchased  with  His 
own  blood,"  in  many  MSS.  is, "  the  Church  of  Christ" — and  away 
goes  a  strong  statement  of  anti-Nestorian  doctrine  on  the  In- 
carnation, to  say  nothing  of  its  bearings  on  the  devotion  to  the 
Precious  Blood.  The  woman  taken  in  adultery  is  not  heard 
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of  in  many  MSS. — and  away  goes  a  mighty  consolation  to  those 
who  repent  after  such  sin.  The  clear  statement  of  the  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  in  1  John  v.  7,  retained  in  both  Protes- 
tant and  Catholic  Bibles,  has  no  existence  in  Greek  MSS.  The 
bloody  sweat  vanishes  in  many  copies ;  to  say  nothing  of  end- 
less other  variations.  When  we  have  an  infallible  Church  to 
decide  for  us  what  is  Scripture  and  what  not,  this  gives  us  no 
uneasiness;  for  if  we  can  trust  her  for  this,  we  can  trust  her  to 
teach  us  doctrines  but  meagrely  taught  or  not  taught  at  all  in 
Holy  Scripture.  The  Church  of  Christ  does  not  know  the 
Scripture  as  Electra  knew  the  lock  of  Orestes'  hair,  as  a  thing 
her  eyes  can  critically  discern ;  but  as  a  body  of  truth  cor- 
responding to  that  she  has  within  her  heart.  The  Council  of 
Trent  decides  that  such  and  such  books  are  Scripture,  but 
gives  no  reason  why,  and  if  we  mistake  not,  leaves  none  for 
Le  Plat  or  Pallavicino  to  record.  But  when  a  Protestant 
knows  of  all  these  variations,  what  right  has  he  to  assume  the 
language  of  the  infallible  Church  in  his  dealings  with  the  un- 
learned, and  to  say  nothing  about  them  in  most  copies  of  his 
version  ?  or  what  right  has  he  to  talk  so  loudly  of  the  provi- 
dence of  God  over  the  Bible,  when  that  providence  has  taken 
least  care,  if  we  may  use  such  language  with  reverence,  of  that 
which  is  most  important?  Considerations  such  as  these  give 
us  some  insight  into  the  meaning  of  those  words  of  St.  Au- 
gustine, Non  crederem  Evangelio,  nisi  me  moveret  auctoritas 
Etcclesice. 

But  to  return  to  the  book  before  us.  Dr.  Dixon's  eighth 
dissertation  is  on  the  subject  of  the  "  Ancient  Versions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures."  It  is  very  interestingly  done,  and  upon 
the  whole  quite  sufficient.  We  think,  however,  the  import- 
ance of  Aquila's  version  considerably  underrated  by  the  author. 
With  all  his  bigotry  as  a  Jew,  Aquila  possessed  a  masculine 
power  of  exactly  expressing  in  Greek  the  meaning  of  Hebrew 
words — often,  indeed,  with  barbarism,  but  almost  always  with 
accuracy.  We  could  wish  too  that  something  more  had  been 
said  upon  the  probable,  antiquity  of  the  Syriac  version ;  we 
cannot  altogether  subscribe  to  our  author's  opinion  (vol.  i. 
p.  175),  that  the  Syriac  version  of  the  Old  Testament  cannot 
claim  a  higher  antiquity  than  the  first  century.  We  think 
that  Jews  would  hardly  have  produced  a  version  then,  and 
the  whole  structure  of  the  version  leads  us  to  infer  that  it  was 
made  before  the  birth  of  Christ ;  but  we  regret  being  unable 
at  this  moment  to  point  out  data  for  this  conclusion,  which 
we  are  convinced  we  have  heard  very  learned  divines  both 
Catholic  and  Protestant  agree  upon.  Middledorpf's  Hexapla, 
too,  ought  surely  to  have  been  noticed;  and  the  probability 
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of  the  rest  of  the  Hexapla  in  Syriac  being  restored  from  MSS. 
actually  in  the  British  Museum, — at  least,  if  only  the  British 
public  could  be  brought  to  care  more  even  for  biblical  litera- 
ture than  for  £.  s.  d.  We  desiderate  also  some  notice  of  Lobe 
and  Gabeleng's  laborious  edition  of  the  fragments  of  Ulphilas; 
and  of  the  additions  Dr.  Tattam  has  made  to  the  Coptic  Bible, 
which  before  was  extremely  defective  in  the  Old  Testament. 
We  must  also  add  our  regret  that  no  hope  is  expressed  by 
our  author  as  to  the  collation  of  all  existing  MSS.  of  the  Syriac 
version  of  the  New  Testament,  once  promised  by  the  late  Dr. 
Lee,  because  we  think  such  a  collation  must  serve  either  utterly 
to  annihilate,  or  at  least  to  put  on  an  entirely  new  footing, 
the  theory  of  classes  of  MSS.  We  think  we  could  mention  one 
modest  and  unobtruding  scholar  in  England,  who  has  a  great 
practical  acquaintance  with  Greek  and  Latin  MSS.,  who  would 
pronounce  this  whole  idea  to  be  a  mere  sham.  Could  we  get 
the  opinion  of  F.  J.  Mone,  the  learned  and  judicious  editor 
of  Latin  and  Greek  MSS.  of  the  second  to  the  sixth  century, 
on  such  a  matter,  it  would  be  indeed  satisfactory.*  But  till 
we  get  the  thing  done  by  a  Catholic  of  uncompromising  honesty 
as  well  as  of  uncompromising  orthodoxy,  we  must  beg  leave 
to  doubt  if  all  the  array  of  various  readings  is  not  mere  moon- 
shine. We  know,  upon  the  excellent  authority  above  alluded 
to,  that  the  said  editors  often  collate  a  few  pages  of  a  MS., 
infer  from  them  what  it  would  say  in  other  places,  and  then 
make  out  that  it  does  say  so  and  so  without  more  ado.  We 
know  too,  on  testimony  still  more  unmistakeable,  that  as  for 
collating  the  Fathers  on  any  text,  all  that  has  been  done  has 
been  to  collate  the  indexes;  and  so  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  we  completely  and  entirely  coincide  with  the  judgment 
of  an  eminent  English  Grecian,  that  since  Mill's  time  nothing 
worth  speaking  of  has  been  done  for  the  text  of  the  Greek 
Testament.  Allowing  to  the  fullest  extent  the  existence  of 
an  enormous  number  of  variations  in  most  important  words, 
nay  going  infinitely  beyond  any  admission  our  author  makes 
upon  this  subject,  we  do  not  think  that  any  who  have  not  had 
some  practical  experience  of  the  matter  are  sufficiently  aware 
how  delusive  the  professed  collations  of  MSS.  are.  For  the 
sake  of  human  nature,  even  in  its  most  ungainly  specimens, 
German  critics,  we  hope,  but  do  not  now  believe,  that  this  will 
prove  to  be  our  own  error. 

But  to  return  to  the  subject  of  the  versions:  at  p.  163, 

*  This  learned  Catholic  layman  has  brought  out  one  specimen  of  his  archaeo- 
logical acumen  in  the  work  above  referred  to,  published  at  Frankfort  in  1850,  in 
German.  He  is  a  man  whose  testimony  in  the  matter  might  be  depended  on. 
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our   author  notices   in   the  following   terms  James's  Bellum 
Papale  : 

"  Thomas  James,  an  Englishman,  wrote  a  book  entitled 
Bellum  Papale,  in  which  he  reckons  two  thousand  instances 
wherein  the  authorised  editions  of  the  Vulgate  differ.  Lest 
our  readers  should  be  startled  by  the  number  of  these  discre- 
pancies, let  them  remember  how  the  learned  Protestant  editor 
of  the  Greek  Testament,  Mill,  collected  thirty  thousand  vari- 
ous readings  upon  that  portion  alone  of  the  Scriptures.  Ad- 
mitting that  the  discrepancies  between  the  editions  of  Sixtus 
and  Clement  are  as  numerous  as  James  would  represent  them, 
how  could  the  infallibility  of  the  Pope,  or  what  these  would 
call  the  pretensions  of  Rome,  that  is,  the  infallible  authority 
of  the  Church,  be  affected  thereby  ?  Did  any  one  ever  really 
imagine  that  the  difference  between  these  two  editions  of  the 
Vulgate  furnished  the  least  argument  against  these  doctrines  ? 
It  is  hard  to  believe  it ;  for  there  is  not  a  shadow  of  reason  for 
supposing  that  the  Council  of  Trent  or  either  of  these  Popes 
ever  thought  that  it  was  practicable  to  bring  out,  in  any  lan- 
guage, an  edition  of  the  Scriptures  that  was  perfectly  faultless. 
How,  then,  could  the  infallibility  of  either  council  or  Pope  be 
affected  by  the  non-attainment  of  an  end  which  they  never 
proposed  to  themselves?  The  authenticity  whiah  the  council 
or  Popes  claim  for  the  Vulgate,  or  any  edition  of  it,  does  not 
mean  more — as  we  shall  see  just  now — than  that  this  edition  is 
free  from  all  error  in  faith  or  morals,  and  that  it  fairly  repre- 
sents the  original  Scriptures  in  all  important  particulars.  Now, 
notwithstanding  the  discrepancies  pointed  out  by  James,  this 
character  of  authenticity,  according  to  this  its  true  meaning, 
is  sufficiently  realised  in  both  the  Sixtine  and  Clementine 
editions  of  the  Vulgate.  But  they  say,  that  Pope  Sixtus'  bull 
enjoined  that  his  Bible  should  be  read  in  all  churches,  without 
the  least  alteration.  We  answer,  that  the  meaning  of  the  de- 
cree manifestly  is,  that  as  chief  pastor  of  the  Church,  he  guarded 
— as  he  had  a  perfect  right  to  do — the  authorised  edition  of 
the  Scriptures  from  being  tampered  with  by  any  unauthorised 
critic.  He  had  no  intention,  at  the  same  time,  of  depriving, 
either  himself  or  any  of  his  successors,  of  the  liberty  of  sub- 
mitting this  edition  to  a  new  revision.  Hence  it  ought  not  to 
be  a  matter  of  surprise  to  us,  that  Sixtus  himself  really  in- 
tended a  new  edition  of  the  version  with  corrections,  and  that 
this  intention  was  afterwards  carried  out  by  Clement.  And 
even  after  all  that  Clement  has  done  and  decreed  respecting 
the  present  edition  of  the  Vulgate,  it  is  quite  clear  that  Pius 
IX.,  if  he  so  pleases,  has  a  perfect  right  to  order  a  new  revi- 
sion of  it.  All  this  being  so  obvious  to  Catholics,  it  is  no 
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wonder  that  they  should  be  surprised  at  getting  such  infor- 
mation as  the  following  from  a  Protestant  writer:  'These 
fatal  variances  between  editions,  alike  promulgated  by  pon- 
tiffs claiming  infallibility,  have  not  passed  unnoticed  by  Pro- 
testant divines,  who  have  taken  advantage  of  them  in  a  man- 
ner that  sensibly  affects  the  Church  of  Rome.' — Home,  In- 
troduction, vol.  ii.  p.  237,  seventh  edition.  If  these  variances 
were  of  such  a  character,  that  either  Pope,  by  sanctioning  his 
own  edition,  would  have  sanctioned  any  thing  that  was  erro- 
neous in  faith  or  morals,  then  there  would  be  some  founda- 
tion for  this  statement ;  but  as  the  matter  stands,  to  say  that 
the  Church  of  Rome  has  been  sensibly  affected  by  the  state 
of  the  weather  for  the  past  year,  would  be  just  as  sensible  an 
observation  as  that  to  which  we  are  here  treated  by  this  s  ipi- 
ent  theologian." 

Whether  this  reason  ought  to  convince  Protestants,  we  will 
not  inquire ;  that  it  would  not,  we  are  strongly  persuaded. 
We  will  try  to  state  our  reasons  for  such  conviction ;  because 
the  more  clearly  the  way  in  which  Protestants  view  things  can 
be  got  at  and  laid  before  the  Catholic  public,  the  more  chance 
there  is  of  freeing  them  from  the  meshes  of  error.  Now,  in 
England,  at  least,  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the  world 
to  get  Protestants  to  see  the  difference  between  dogma  and 
discipline ;  they  have  no  idea  what  an  act  of  faith  is ;  so  as 
they  can  get  justice  imputed  to  themselves,  that  is  all  they 
care  about ;  for  God  and  His  doings  in  themselves  as  objects  of 
faith  they  have  no  relish ;  their  religion  does  not  end  in  God, 
but  in  self;  in  fact,  it  is  subjective  and  not  objective.  And 
here  is  the  real  ground  to  be  found  why  they  talk  such  non- 
sense about  the  variations  of  two  editions  of  the  Vulgate,  as 
disproving  infallibility.  We  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  they 
do  *  really  imagine '  that  the  differences  between  the  two  com- 
pletely refute  the  idea  of  infallibility.  Conceive  a  man  wholly 
ignorant  of  the  difference  between  law  and  cookery,  with  no- 
thing in  his  mind  whatever  to  correspond  to  the  former  word, 
and  then  you  can  also  conceive  him  imagining  that  a  person 
who  claimed  to  be  an  infallible  lawyer  was,  of  course,  sure  to 
claim  to  be  an  infallible  cook.  Ridiculous  as  such  a  supposi- 
tion is,  it  is  not  worse  nonsense  than  the  idea  of  the  Pope's 
infallibility  as  it  exists  in  the  minds  of  most  Protestants.  Doc- 
trine and  precept  they  will  not  and  cannot  distinguish.  Dr. 
James  was  head-librarian  of  the  Bodleian,  and  no  worse  than 
his  neighbours  in  this  respect.  Now  the  act  of  the  Popes  by 
which  they  promulgated  two  conflicting  editions  of  the  Vul- 
gate (to  grant  thus  much),  may  be  called  partly  dogmatical, 
but  partly  and  chiefly  disciplinal.  To  say  this  Vulgate  has  no 
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errors  in  it  affecting  doctrine,  is  to  dogmatise  :  to  say  that  this 
only  shall  be  used,  is  to  deal  with  a  matter  of  discipline.  Now 
when  once  a  person  realises  the  distinction  between  doctrine 
and  discipline,  and  not  before,  he  can  understand  how  a  dozen 
Vulgates  conflicting  on  minor  points  may  yet  contain  no 
error  of  doctrine  ;  and  how  a  dozen  Popes  might  see  fit,  as 
matter  of  discipline  in  this,  that,  or  the  other  century,  to  re- 
tract a  previous  edition  and  promulgate  a  new  one.  For  as 
no  change  in  doctrine  is  made,  no  flaw  in  that  infallibility, 
which  claims  to  extend  to  doctrine  and  doctrinal  facts  alone, 
has  been  made  out.  The  infallibility  claimed  by  us  secures  the 
Church  from  teaching  what  is  "  erroneous  in  faith  or  morals." 
The  infallibility  forced  upon  us  by  Protestants  extends  to  a 
great  many  more  things.  Hence,  as  we  use  the  word  in  one 
sense  and  they  in  another,  infallibility  becomes  an  ambiguous 
middle  ;  and  the  real  difficulty  is  to  get  them  to  see  in  what 
that  ambiguity  lies,  because  for  the  most  part  there  is  nothing 
at  all  in  their  minds  answering  to  doctrine.  Hence  we  are 
not  at  all  sure  but  that  a  Protestant  reading  our  author's  work 
would  feel  that,  after  all,  Dr.  James  had  had  the  best  of  the 
argument. 

After  treating  of  the  ancient  versions  of  holy  Scripture, 
Dr.  Dixon  proceeds  to  discuss  the  principal  modern  version  ; 
and  here  we  should  like  to  say  a  few  words  relative  to  the 
version  which  Protestants  use  in  this  country,  of  which  we 
are  inclined  to  take  a  more  favourable  view  than  that  ad- 
opted by  his  Grace.  Undoubtedly  the  bias  of  its  translators 
was  Protestant,  just  as  the  bias  of  St.  Jerome  was  Catholic. 
Of  course  this  will  account  in  either  case  for  many  versions 
being  what  they  are ;  and  it  is  only  another  proof  that  the 
divine  mission  of  the  Church  must  be  made  humanly  credible 
first,  and  then  the  Saint  is  shewn  to  have  a  right  to  his  bias, 
and  the  Protestants  to  have  none  to  theirs.  But  dropping 
such  passages  as  this  bias  has  affected,  still  the  English  Pro- 
testant version  ought  candidly  to  be  allowed,  we  think,  to  be 
a  very  carefully  performed  human  translation.  Where  mis- 
led, probably  the  translators  were  unconscious  of  their  bias — 
errat,  Quisquis  ab  eventu  facta  notanda  putat.  Bias  of  this 
kind  influences  us  all;  and  to  damn  the  whole  translation  be- 
cause some  glaring  cases  of  human  weakness  (or  wickedness, 
if  it  must  be  so)  occur  in  it,  appears  both  unreasonable  and 
uncharitable.  It  can  do  no  good  either  to  Catholics  or  to 
Protestants :  not  to  Protestants,  because  men  are  to  be  won 
by  acknowledging  the  good  they  have,  and  shewing  how  it 
affords,  rhetorically,  sufficient  proof  of  the  Church  ;  not  to 
Catholics,  for  the  prohibition  of  the  Church  to  read  the  Pro- 
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testant  Bible  is  sufficiently  justified  by  the  existence  of  unre- 
tracted  blunders  of  consequence.  This  premised,  we  think 
if  any  one  were  to  hazard  the  assertion,  that  as  a  grammatical 
performance  any  impartial  jury  of  Hebrew  scholars  would  pre- 
fer the  Protestant  to  the  Catholic  version,  he  would  only  be 
propounding  the  basis  of  a  very  possible  difficulty,  which 
ought  to  be  honestly  and  uncompromisingly  faced  and  re- 
futed. Now  whether  such  a  difficulty  could  any  how  be  met 
by  those  who,  with  our  author  (vol.  i.  p.  282),  hold  that  there 
is  only  one  literal  sense  to  a  passage,  we  doubt.  We  think 
that  what  the  Church  ordinarily  does  is,  to  insist  upon  it  that 
such  and  such  a  meaning  is  contained  in  any  text  of  Scripture, 
and  not  that  it  is  the  only  meaning.  We  do  not,  therefore, 
consider  it  uncatholic  to  hold  witu  the  learned  Molitor*  to 
the  opposite  opinion,  viz.  that  the  variations  in  translations 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  '  the  endless,  never-to-be-exhausted  depth 
of  Holy  Writ,'  of  which  any  translation  necessarily  gives  but 
one  single  sense.  Nor  does  it  seem  to  us  to  the  purpose  to 
say,  that  by  the  literal  sense  is  meant  the  thing  principally 
intended  by  the  author,  or  the  like;  for  when  God  is  the 
author,  any  thing  He  says  is  necessarily  more  than  man  can 
take  in  at  once  i«  this  life ;  therefore,  to  all  practical  intents 
and  purposes,  it  has  more  meanings  than  one.  When  His 
saints  give  apparently  conflicting  meanings  to  a  passage,  the 
hypothesis  that  the  passage  in  question  has  in  this  sense 
more  than  one  literal  meaning,  seems  to  cut  away  less  of  the 
respect  due  to  these  saints  from  under  us  than  the  other 
hypothesis,  that  it  has  but  one.  Here,  of  course,  this  is 
mentioned  with  a  view  to  shew,  that  even  if  our  translation 
has  less  merit  as  a  grammatical  performance  than  the  Pro- 
testant has,  still  it  maybe  a  fair  representative  of  the  original, 
and  give  the  Church  a  perfect  right  to  say,  "This  version  con- 
tains Scripture  in  a  sense  which  1  pronounce  to  be  orthodox." 
But  such  a  view  also  leaves  it  open  to  us  to  appreciate  and 
praise  the  grammatical  accuracy  of  the  Protestant  version  ; 
and  this  promotes  charity  without  compromising  orthodoxy. 
The  more  kindly  the  view  which  the  clergy  can  take  of  the 
Protestant  version,  the  better,  for  the  most  pious  Protestants 
reverence  that  version  exceedingly;  and  when  it  is  our  busi- 
ness in  the  end  not  to  win  a  cause,  but  to  save  souls ;  when 

*  Ueber  die  Tradition,  §  510,  quoted  in  the  British  Critic,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  100, 
by  the  author  of  this  article,  fourteen  years  ago.  Regretting  the  '  priggishness' 
and  peevishness  of  the  tone  of  that  article,  with  the  critical  principles  contained 
in  it  the  author  remains  satisfied.  He  may  be  allowed  to  add,  by  way  of  shew- 
ing continued  attention  to  such  subjects,  that  the  article  in  the  Dublin  Review, 
No.  xli.  p.  131,  upon  Vincenzi,  a  work  our  author  seems  not  to  have  come  across, 
was  written  by  the  same  hand. 
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there  is  in  the  Protestant  Bible  amply  sufficient  material  to 
prove,  in  the  way  ofargumentum  ad  hominem,  the  main  Catholic 
doctrines,  the  moment  God  begins  to  draw  a  soul  towards 
the  Church  ;  when  it  is  a  mere  trifle  with  the  majority  whe- 
ther you  argue  in  a  circle  or  out  of  a  circle,  so  as  you  con- 
vince them,  —  we  think  that  the  attempt  to  say  the  very  best 
we  can  for  the  Protestant  translation  of  the  Bible  is  an  at- 
tempt of  which  we  have  no  reason  to  be  ashamed. 

We  had  marked  certain  passages  both  for  quotation  and 
for  commentary  in  the  admirable  chapter  on  "  the  reading  of 
the  Scriptures  in  the  vulgar  tongue,"  and  in  the  concluding 
dissertation  of  the  first  volume  on  "  Biblical  Hermeneutics." 
Our  space,  however,  will  not  allow  us  to  enter  on  these  topics. 
We  will  only  observe  with  reference  to  the  latter  subject, 
that  we  see  nothing  in  the  whole  work,  except  a  few  para- 
graphs about  the  games  in  the  second  volume,  to  shew  the 
importance  of  classical  studies  with  a  view  to  the  understand- 
ing of  Holy  Writ.  Yet  this  is  a  matter  which  should  not 
practically  be  overlooked.  When  a  man  studies  profane  his- 
tory, for  instance,  as  it  stands  in  its  original  authors,  he  gets 
what  he  cannot  get  from  extracts  in  commentaries;  namely, 
an  idea  how  the  world  (as  the  world  ten&brarum  harum), 
which  is  like  itself  in  all  ages,  views  events  and  measures 
agents.  The  ecclesiastic's  business  is  to  correct  this  diseased 
view  of  things;  and  he  must  know  the  disease  before  he  can 
cure  it.  The  Bible  presents  us  with  God's  view  of  things ;  a 
knowledge  of  this  view  is  to  a  knowledge  of  the  former  as  that 
of  pharmacy  is  to  that  of  pathology.  "  History,"  says  Burke, 
"  is  not  to  be  studied  as  furnishing  examples,  for  no  two 
occasions  can  be  exactly  the  same  ;  but  as  the  foundation  and 
discipline  of  a  habit  and  tact  of  judging  and  determining  of 
political  events."  Such  a  habit  plainly  may  be  formed  in 
sacred  as  well  as  in  profane  history  ;  but  if  we  neglect  to  ac- 
quire such  a  habit  in  respect  to  both  histories,  we  shall  be 
like  a  doctor  who  learnt  what  medicine  is,  but  would  not  learn 
what  disease  is.  It  must  be  by  anatomy  of  the  world's  his- 
tory of  things  as  a  whole,  and  not  by  disjointed  limbs  of  it 
in  commentaries,  that  we  shall  acquire  a  knowledge  of  the 
world's  view  of  things  as  opposed  to  God's.  It  is  plain  that 
if  there  be  any  truth  in  these  remarks,  as  to  the  necessity  of 
a  knowledge  of  the  pagan  or  world's  view  of  things,  not  his- 
tory alone,  but  other  profane  knowledge  also  is  desirable. 
The  philosophers  and  poets  contribute  to  fill  up  the  outline 
of  the  world's  view  which  pagan  history  supplies.  The  best 
practical  answer  to  the  well-intentioned  but  mistaken  objec- 
tions that  are  often  urged  against  classical  studies  is,  to  chal- 
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lenge  the  authors  of  them  to  produce  a  single  great  preacher, 
or  commentator,  or  theologian,  who  does  not  evince  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  the  Classics.  Whether  you  read  Lugo  or  Peta- 
vius,  St.  Thomas  or  St.  Austin,  St.  Chrysostom  or  the  vene- 
rable Father  Segneri,  you  always  find  the  vestiges  of  a  know- 
ledge of  classical  antiquity.  Nay,  we  may  even  go  further, 
and  assert  something  of  the  same  kind  concerning  the  New 
Testament.  In  Aristophanes  we  find  the  adage,  "  I  know 
not  how  to  dig,"  alluded  to  in  the  parable  of  the  steward : 
the  same  author  shews  us  that  courtesans  made  use  of  ala- 
baster boxes  of  ointment,  and  thus  gives  a  new  lustre  to  our 
Lord's  condescension  to  the  Magdalene.  St.  Paul  quotes 
Menander,  a  comic  poet,  and  others  so  appositely,  that  even 
the  flippant  Michaelis  notices  their  appositeness  as  a  proof 
of  his  accurate  knowledge  of  the  poets.  His  comparison  of 
the  perfect  politia  of  the  Church  to  a  body  has  its  parallel  in 
Plato;  and  it  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  there  are  as  many 
allusions  to  the  Classics  in  St.  Paul  as  there  are  to  the  deutero- 
canonical  Scriptures. 

Putting  then  the  acquisition  of  just  philological  habits  of 
mind  quite  out  of  the  question,  it  is  clear  that  if  we  want  to 
get  an  idea  of  the  world's  view  of  things,  we  must  get  it  from 
the  Classics.  The  literature  of  China  or  of  India,  though 
exceedingly  valuable,  no  doubt,  for  illustration,  is  neither  as 
accessible  in  itself,  nor  as  correct  a  likeness  of  the  special  pa- 
ganism upon  which  the  writers  of  the  Bible  had  to  operate. 
Of  course,  the  classical  languages  are  also  of  infinite  value  to 
the  Bible  student  as  a  discipline  for  a  philological  habit  of 
mind,  upon  which,  indeed,  our  author  has  made  some  useful 
remarks  in  p.  295 ;  but  an  entire  dissertation  upon  the  point, 
which  we  have  now  briefly  touched  upon,  would  form,  it  seems 
to  us,  a  very  valuable  addition  to  some  future  edition  of  the 
work. 

What  may  be  said  of  the  adoption  and  modification  of 
pagan  words  and  ideas  may  be  said  in  a  great  measure  of  the 
adoption  of  pagan  customs  also.  Why  God  should  not  give  one 
a  new  meaning  as  well  as  the  other,  we  cannot  see ;  and  there- 
fore the  question  whether  circumcision,  or  other  Mosaic  ordi- 
nances, had  a  state  of  pre-existence  in  heathenism,  does  not 
seem  to  us  of  much  consequence.  Where  the  existing  data  for 
deciding  a  question  are  small,  it  is  best  to  adopt  a  view,  if  we 
can,  which  is  tenable  whichever  way  it  comes  to  be  settled. 
We  may  content  ourselves  with  noticing  by  the  way  that 
Lugo*  has  reconciled  the  difference  between  St.  Thomas  and 
St.  Augustine  as  to  circumcision,  to  which  our  author  adverts 

*  De  Sacram.  in  Gen.  disp.  v.  §  3. 
VOL.   XII.  N 
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(ii.  p.  150),  by  supposing,  with  all  divines  after  St.  Augus- 
tine, that  there  was  a  sacrament  of  the  law  of  nature  to  put 
persons  into  covenant  with  God,  and  that  circumcision  would 
be  used,  or  rather  applied  with  that  intention  in  the  case  of 
males.  Hence,  if  spoken  of  as  a  mere  Mosaic  rite,  it  conveys 
no  promise  of  grace  ;  if  as  applied  above,  it  does.  But  this 
is  digressing,  when  we  ought  to  be  thinking  of  concluding. 

The  second  volume  of  the  work  before  us  is  of  a  more 
popular  character  than  the  first,  and  contains  many  interesting 
and  pleasingly-written  chapters  upon  the  manners  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Hebrews,  and  other  subjects;  among  which  we 
would  particularly  notice  an  account  of  the  commentators  on 
Holy  Scripture,  of  which,  so  far  as  we  are  able  to  judge,  we 
may  say  that  the  notices  are  both  just  and  able  :  lists  of 
books  where  more  information  might  be  found  would  perhaps 
have  been  a  useful  addition.  There  is  a  chapter  upon  He- 
brew idolatry,  where  we  particularly  desiderate  this  kind  of 
information  for  the  student;  and  this  chapter  suggests  one  or 
two  remarks,  before  we  quote  a  singularly  clear  and  useful 
passage,  with  which  we  must  conclude.  In  vol.  ii.  p.  152  we 
find  certain  remarks  upon  the  origin  of  idolatry,  attributing  it 
in  the  main  to  man's  desire  to  have  before  his  eyes  the  idol  of 
his  heart.  This  idea  is,  of  course,  not  new  or  uncommon,  but 
it  will  bear  to  be  dwelt  upon  somewhat  more  at  length. 

Now  as  it  may  well  be  supposed  that  a  number  of  heathen 
rites,  whether  adopted  by  Moses  or  not,  owed  their  origin  to 
natural  religion,  so  the  worship  of  images  may  be  referred  to 
a  natural  propensity — the  propensity  to  represent  to  our  senses 
what  our  hearts  love.  This  is  in  itself  a  natural  and  harmless, 
nay  an  exceedingly  good  and  proper  propensity.  Cowper's 
lines  upon  his  mother's  picture  exhibit  it  in  a  pleasing,  inno- 
cent, and  clear  light.  The  gratification  of  this  propensity, 
prior  to  any  positive  command  upon  the  subject,  has  clearly 
nothing  wrong  in  it.  The  wrongness  lies  in  the  interior  act  of 
the  heart,  which  gives  to  the  exterior  emblem  more  than  the 
reverence  due  to  it.  A  "  highly  respectable"  merchant  who 
measures  all  things  by  money  is  clearly  a  much  more  intense 
idolator  than  a  drunken  Irishman  who  prays  before  a  crucifix. 

This  innocent  natural  propensity,  then,  ought  to  have  some 
legitimate  issue.  When  God  took  flesh,  and  people  fell  down 
and  adored  Him,  it  had  the  issue  He  intended  it  to  have,  for 
a  short  time,  at  all  events;  yet  it  is  supposed  by  Protestants 
that  God,  who  knows  what  is  in  man,  saw  that  the  gratifica- 
tion of  this  propensity,  in  itself  innocent,  was  dangerous  when 
applied  to  religious  objects,  and  therefore  forbidden  by  a  posi- 
tive law,  to  rescue  man  from  a  temptation  to  idolatry,  to  which 
he  is  supposed  to  be  liable  to  succumb  in  all  ages  of  the  world 
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alike.  It  is  possible  that  man  sinned  at  the  first,  not  by  taking 
what  was  never  meant  for  him,  but  by  taking  it  before  God's 
time  for  giving  it.  "  God  meant  men  to  be  like  gods,"  says 
St.  Ansel  in,  "  but  Eve  tried  to  take  it  before  the  time  when 
He  wished  to  give  it."  So,  too,  God  may  have  meant  men  to 
make  a  religious  use  of  images,  but  not  before  He  had  given 
them  the  internal  grace  requisite  to  keep  that  propensity  in  its 
due  place.  That  grace  was  purchased  by  the  Incarnation, 
which,  while  it  furnished  a  vast  variety  of  subjects  for  painting 
and  statuary,  also  in  many  supernatural  ways  secured  man 
from  the  real  or  supposed  tendencies  to  idolatry — made,  in 
fact,  this  natural  propensity  safely  applicable  to  religious  sub- 
jects. The  only  question  remaining,  then,  would  be,  Is  there 
in  God's  law  any  positive  prohibition  of  such  application  strong 
enough  to  set  aside  all  human  reasonings  upon  the  matter  ? 
We  now  subjoin  a  passage  from  our  author  which  appears  to 
us  an  admirably  lucid  refutation  of  the  notion  that  any  such 
positive  precept  exists,  or  ever  did  exist,  for  Jews  or  Chris- 
tians. It  occurs  in  vol.  i.  p.  357,  and  is  one  of  the  most  closely- 
reasoned  passages  in  the  whole  work  : 

"  We  proceed  now  to  submit  to  a  strict  hermeneutical 
examination  the  question  already  proposed,  viz.  Do  we  find  in 
the  passage  quoted  two  commandments  of  the  decalogue,  or  only 
one?  We  answer,  only  one;  and  we  contend  that  not  one 
solid  hermeneutical  principle  can  be  advanced  in  favour  of  the 
other  opinion.  In  the  Scripture  we  are  informed  that  the 
number  of  the  commandments  is  ten;  they  are  called  the  ten 
words  (Exod.  xxxiv.  28) :  but  the  Scripture  nowhere  tells 
us  by  what  particular  mode  of  dividing  these  words  the  number 
ten  is  to  be  made  out.  The  guide,  of  course,  to  be  followed  in 
this  division  is  the  distinction  and  difference  of  objects  either 
prohibited  or  commanded.  Those  who  make  two  command- 
ments of  the  passage  which  we  have  quoted  from  Exodus  are 
obliged,  in  order  to  keep  to  the  number  ten,  to  make  but 
one  commandment  of  the  prohibitions  against  coveting  the 
neighbour's  wife  and  against  coveting  the  neighbour's  goods ; 
and  here  we  find  the  first  argument  against  them.  They  are 
altogether  astray  in  uniting  these  two  prohibitions  in  one  com- 
mandment. Every  one  admits  that  the  prohibitions  of  adul- 
tery and  theft  are  two  distinct  commandments,  because  these 
acts  have  distinct  and  very  different  objects.  Now,  to  covet 
the  neighbour's  wife  is  the  internal  act  of  adultery,  according 
to  our  Redeemer  Himself  in  the  Gospel :  '  Whosoever  shall 
look  on  a  woman  to  covet  her,  hath  already  committed  adultery 
with  her  in  his  heart'  (St.  Matt.  v.  28).  To  covet  the  neigh- 
bour's goods  is  the  internal  act  of  theft.  Again,  the  distinc- 
tion and  difference  of  objects  is  as  clearly  marked  in  the  case 
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of  internal  acts  as  it  is  in  the  case  of  external  acts.  Therefore, 
by  the  same  rule  which  makes  us  look  upon  the  prohibitions 
of  adultery  and  theft  as  two  distinct  commandments,  we  ought 
to  look  upon  the  prohibitions  against  coveting  the  neighbour's 
wife  and  against  coveting  the  neighbour's  goods  as  two  distinct 
commandments.  A  further  proof  that  these  internal  acts  are 
prohibited  by  two  distinct  precepts  is  found  in  the  repetition 
of  the  words  Thou  shalt  not  covet,  which  words  are  used  twice. 
'  Thou  shalt  not  covet  thy  neighbour's  wife.  Thou  shalt  not 
covet  thy  neighbour's  house,  nor  his  servant,  nor  his  handmaid, 
nor  his  ox,'  &c.  The  conclusion  is,  that  since  there  are  two 
precepts  against  coveting,  there  can  only  be  one  precept  in 
the  passage  under  discussion,  that  is,  a  precept  prohibiting  all 
idolatry.  Consequently  there  is  no  precept  against  making 
and  venerating  sacred  images.  *  * 

"  The  second  argument  in  favour  of  our  assertion  that  there 
is  but  one  commandment  in  the  passage  under  examination, 
is  taken  from  the  words  which  follow  the  preceptive  part  of 
the  passage.  God,  to  shew  that  He  will  not  tolerate  the  vio- 
lation of  what  is  here  commanded,  declares  that  He  is  a  jealous 
God.  Here  we  have  jealousy  attributed,  by  a  figure,  to  God. 
According  to  the  custom  of  the  Scripture,  jealousy,  in  its  pro- 
per sense,  is  ascribed  peculiarly  to  the  husband;  that  is,  of 
course,  the  husband  in  whom  the  passion  is  excited  through 
the  apprehension  of  infidelity  on  the  part  of  his  wife  ;  so 
that,  as  in  several  other  places  in  the  Old  Testament,  we  have 
here  the  union  between  God  and  his  chosen  people  virtually 
compared  to  the  union  between  husband  and  wife.  And  we 
see,  by  these  words,  that  the  sin  which  is  forbidden  in  the 
preceding  words  is  that  sin  which  in  Scripture  language  is 
compared  to  the  infidelity  of  a  wife  to  her  husband.  Now  that 
sin  is  idolatry.  This  is  quite  clear  from  numerous  passages  of 
the  Old  Testament :  no  more  usual  name  for  idolatry,  in  the 
denunciations  of  the  prophets  against  it,  than  fornication. 
And  although  the  crime  of  the  wife  to  which  there  is  allusion 
is,  strictly  speaking,  adultery,  yet  the  Scripture  does  not 
attend  commonly  to  this  distinction,  as  we  learn  from  the 
words  of  our  Redeemer  in  the  Gospel,  where  He  terms  this 
infidelity  of  the  wife  fornication :  '  Whosoever  shall  put 
away  his  wife,  excepting  the  cause  of  fornication,'  &c.  (Matt, 
v.  32;  xix.  9.)  From  what  we  have  said,  it  follows  that  the 
crime  prohibited  in  the  passage  under  consideration  is  simply 
idolatry — all  making  of  idols  and  worshipping  of  false  gods. 
Such  being  the  case,  there  is  but  one  commandment  in  the 
passage,  which  therefore  contains  no  precept  against  making 
and  venerating  sacred  images.  * 

"Our  fourth  argument  in  favour  of  the  assertion  that  there 
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is  but  one  commandment  in  this  passage  of  Exodus,  is  derived 
from  the  fact,  that  all  images  of  a  sacred  character  were  not 
proscribed  in  the  Jewish  religion.  We  might  refer  to  several 
instances  of  the  use  of  images  in  connexion  with  the  worship 
of  God  in  the  old  law.  The  two  following,  however,  very  re- 
markable instances,  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  here. 
The  first  of  these  is,  the  cherubim  of  the  sanctuary.  Of 
all  the  places  set  apart  for  the  worship  of  God  in  the  Jewish 
Church,  the  most  holy  was  the  sanctuary,  or  Sanctum  sancto- 
rum,  first  of  the  tabernacle,  and  afterwards  of  the  temple. 
This  its  very  name  indicates.  This  was  the  place  of  the  spe- 
cial presence  of  God  among  His  chosen  people.  As  Jerusalem 
was  the  city  of  the  Great  King  (Matt.  v.  35),  so  the  mercy- 
seat  of  the  sanctuary  was  His  throne.  Well,  one  of  the  most 
conspicuous  ornaments  of  the  sanctuary  was  the  images  of  the 
cherubim,  standing  upon  the  ark  of  the  covenant.  And  if  it 
be  said  that  these  images  were  not  exposed  to  public  view,  in- 
asmuch as  the  people  were  excluded  from  the  sanctuary,  it 
may  be  replied,  that  they  were  often  brought  before  the  minds 
of  the  people,  in  those  words  by  which  God  is  so  often  de- 
scribed in  the  Scripture,  as  He  who  sits  upon  the  cherubim ; 
the  allusion  being  here  to  that  special  presence  of  God  over 
the  ark  of  the  covenant. 

"  More  remarkable  still  was  the  image  of  the  brazen  ser- 
pent which  was  to  be  exposed  to  the  view  of  all  the  people ;  the 
end  which  it  was  immediately  intended  to  serve  being  the  cure 
of  all  those  who,  having  been  bitten  by  the  fiery  serpents, 
would  look  upon  it.  That  this  image  was  not  destitute  of  a 
sacred  character,  appears  from  the  fact  that  it  was  a  most  illus- 
trious type  of  Christ,  according  to  the  explanation  of  the  Re- 
deemer Himself  in  his  discourse  with  Nicodemus  (John  iii. 
14,  15). 

The  length  of  this  quotation  is  sufficiently  excused,  we 
trust,  by  the  fact  that  it  is  so  clear  and  able  a  statement  upon 
so  very  important  a  matter.  But  we  must  now  conclude.  In 
our  anxiety  not  to  state  differences  of  opinion  from,  the  author 
of  these  valuable  volumes  without  fully  shewing  our  grounds, 
we  have  occupied  so  much  space,  that  we  may  almost  seem  to 
have  overlooked  the  merits  which  we  cannot  now  descant  upon. 
We  hope,  however,  that  we  shall  not  be  so  misunderstood.  It 
is  impossible  to  speak  too  highly  of  the  general  utility  of  the 
work  and  its  theological  soundness,  yet  its  clearness  and  adap- 
tation to  popular  use ;  and  when  we  consider  that,  previously 
to  its  publication,  no  English  work  was  accessible  to  Catholics 
except  such  as  were  replete  with  heretical  views  and  state- 
ments, it  is  obvious  that  we  owe  a  great  debt  of  gratitude  to 
its  learned  author.  With  a  deep  sense  of  this  gratitude,  and 
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the  fullest  conviction,  that  where  we  have  ventured  to  differ 
from  his  Grace,  he  is  more  likely  to  be  right  than  ourselves, 
we  now  take  our  leave,  repeating  the  words  of  Catullus : 

Suus  cuique  attributus  est  error ; 
Sed  non  videmus,  manticae  quod  in  tergo  est. 


SHORT  NOTICE. 

THE  Very  Rev.  Canon  Dalton  has  brought  out,  in  continuation  of  his 
translations  of  the  works  of  St.  Theresa,  the  Book  of  the  Foundations, 
and  one  volume  of  her  Letters  (London,  Jones).  The  first  of  these 
volumes  is  almost  a  necessary  complement  to  the  Saiht's  life  already 
translated,  being  the  history  of  the  several  convents  which  she  founded. 
The  volume  of  her  Letters  may  be  regarded  as  a  delightful  pendant  to 
those  of  St.  Francis  de  Sales.  The  epistolary  writings  of  these  two 
glorious  saints  are  stamped  with  the  national  and  individual  peculiari- 
ties of  their  holy  writers  ;  but  they  resemble  each  other  not  merely  in 
the  rich  treasures  of  spiritual  instruction  which  they  contain,  but  also 
in  a  certain  charming  simplicity,  sweet  cheerfulness,  engaging  familiarity 
and  playfulness  which  they  exhibit.  It  may  also  be  said  that  they  are 
peculiarly  fitted  for  the  edification  and  encouragement  of  devout  souls 
in  these  modern  days,  mixed  up  as  their  holy  writers  wrere  with  the 
business  of  the  world,  and  that  in  times  near  enough  to  our  own  to  allow 
of  considerable  similarity  in  manners,  customs,  and  social  habits ;  thus 
bringing  their  example  closer,  as  it  were,  to  us,  and  in  a  more  attractive 
and  familiar  form,  while  it  in  no  way  detracts  from  the  admiration  we  feel 
for  the  heroic  and  surpassing  sanctity  of  the  models  set  before  us.  We 
have  no  doubt  but  that  the  Spanish  text  is  rendered  with  faithful  accu- 
racy :  we  have  had  no  opportunity  of  comparing  the  work  with  any 
thing  but  the  French  translation  published  by  the  Abbe  Migne,  1840  ; 
and  any  slight  discrepancy  may  with  at  least  equal  fairness  be  supposed 
to  be  owing  to  divergence  from  the  original  in  the  latter,  especially  as 
the  French  are  very  free  translators,  and  are  frequently  prepared  to 
sacrifice  literal  accuracy  to  the  supposed  exigencies  of  taste  and  style. 
Nevertheless  there  is  an  easy  flow  and  winning  naivete  in  the  French 
translation  which  we  seem  to  desiderate  in  the  English.  How  far  this 
grace  is  a  correct  transcript  of  the  character  of  the  original,  we  have 
certainly  no  means  of  judging ;  the  French  medium  through  which  we 
receive  the  thoughts  and  words  of  the  Spanish  saint  may  have  given 
them  an  adventitious  colouring ;  still  we  believe,  upon  the  testimony  of 
those  competent  to  decide,  that  there  is  a  peculiar  grace  and  simplicity 
in  the  style  of  the  Spanish  original ;  and  certainly  we  can  hardly  recog- 
nise any  thing  corresponding  with  this  in  the  English  version,  while 
we  must  allow  that  the  French  may  lay  considerable  claim  to  praise  in 
that  respect.  It  would  be  unjust,  however,  to  the  careful  and,  we  doubt 
not,  accurate  translation  before  us,  not  to  observe  that  the  French  lan- 
guage lends  itself  with  much  more  ease  than  the  English  to  the  graces 
of  epistolary  correspondence.  We  regret  that,  in  the  letters  addressed 
to  ladies  of  title,  the  translator  should  not  have  made  invariable  use  of 
the  appellation  "  Madam,"  as  the  French  translators  have  done.  The 
constant  substitution  of  the  term  "  your  ladyship"  does  not  please  our 
ears.  "  May  our  Lord  be  with  your  ladyship,"  sounds,  we  must  own, 
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strange  and  somewhat  unpleasant  to  us.  On  the  whole,  however,  we 
have  much  reason  to  thank  the  author  for  what  we  regard  as  a  spiritual 
boon,  and  we  hope  soon  to  profit  by  the  continuation  of  his  labours. 


THE  NEWMAN  DEFENCE  FUND. 

AT  a  general  meeting  of  the  subscribers  to  the  Newman  Defence  Fund  held 
this  24th  day  of  June  1853,  at  the  residence  of  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey, 
No.  11,  Carlton  Terrace,  Lendon,  the  Rev.  R.  G.  Macmullen  in  the  chair,  the 
report  of  the  committee  and  the  statement  of  accounts  having  been  read,  it  was 
moved  by  J.  Monteith,  Esq  ;  seconded  by  J  E.  Pagliano,  Esq.  ;  and  carried 
unanimously  —  That  the  report  now  read,  with  the  statement  of  accounts,  be 
received  and  adopted. 

Moved  by  J.  E.  Pagliano,  Esq. ;  seconded  by  N.  Goldsmid,  Esq. ;  and  carried 
unanimously — That  the  report,  with  the  statement  of  accounts,  be  advertised 
in  the  following  papers  :  The  Tablet,  Catholic  Standard,  Weekly  Telegraph,  Free- 
mart's  Journal,  Rambler,  L1  Ui/ivers,  L' Ami  de  Religion,  L'  Assemblee  Nationale,  La 
Gazette  de  France,  L' Union,  V Armonia  (Turin),  La  Civilta  Cattolica  (Rome), 
New  York  Freeman's  Journal,  Volkshalle  (Cologne). 

Moved  by  J.  E.  Pagliano,  Esq.  ;  seconded  by  Monsieur  Victor  Marzion ; 
and  carried — That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  committee  for 
their  exertions.  K.  G.  MACMULLEN,  chairman. 

The  Rev.  Chairman  having  vacated  the  chair, 

It  was  moved  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel  and  Surrey  ;  seconded  by  J.  E.  Wallis, 
Esq.;  and  carried — That  the  thanks  of  the  meeting  be  given  to  the  chairman 
for  his  conduct  in  the  chair. 

REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE. 

Your  Committee  have  now  completed  the  work  for  which  they  were  appointed, 
and  beg  to  present  the  following  report : — 

When  it  became  known  that  legal  proceedings  had  been  commenced  against 
the  Very  Rev.  Dr.  Newman  for  his  exposure  of  the  life  and  character  of  the 
unhappy  Achilli,  and  that  the  charges  made  were  supported  by  a  multiplicity  of 
facts  ranging  over  many  years  and  widely  separated  in  space,  it  was  apparent 
that  the  resources  of  Dr.  Newman  must  prove  inadequate  to  meet  the  expenses 
involved  in  the  inquiry.  These  expenses  were  enormously  increased  by  the  refusal 
of  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench  to  extend  the  rule  for  a  criminal  information. 
Instead  of  producing  affidavits  on  a  few  legal  points  directly  contradicting  the 
statements  of  the  prosecutor,  and  so  depriving  him  of  any  title  to  the  interference 
of  the  Court  in  his  behalf,  it  now  became  necessary  to  bring  proof  of  each  alle- 
gation, according  to  the  strict  rules  of  the  English  law  of  evidence.  For  this 
purpose,  agents  had  to  be  despatched  to  Rome  and  Viterbo,  to  Capua  and 
Naples,  to  Malta,  Zante,  and  Corfu.  Witnesses  had  to  be  sought  out  to  speak 
to  the  truth  of  facts,  of  which  the  records  had  either  been  destroyed  by  revolu- 
tionary violence,  or  existed  only  in  a  form  unrecognised  by  our  system  of  judi- 
cature. Further  expenses  were  occasioned  by  the  system  adopted  by  the  prose- 
cution. Ingenuity  was  racked  to  frame  technical  objections  to  the  pleas,  and 
every  device  exhausted  to  postpone  the  trial.  Six  months  elapsed  before  the  case 
came  on,  during  which  the  maintenance  of  the  witnesses  had  to  be  defrayed. 

To  meet  these  expenses,  which  had  been  incurred  by  Dr.  Newman  in  the  dis- 
charge of  a  sacred  duty  to  religion,  a  meeting  of  Catholics  was  held  in  the  month 
of  August  1852,  at  the  York  Hotel,  Albemarle  Street,  at  which  it  was  unani- 
mously resolved  that  immediate  steps  should  be  taken  to  raise  a  subscription 
for  Dr.  Newman  ;  and  your  Committee  was  appointed  to  carry  out  this  object. 
Their  appeal  met  with  a  response  from  every  quarter ;  and  it  is  now  the  pleasing 
duty  of  your  Committee  to  report,  that  not  only  have  the  heavy  expenses  of  the 
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suit  been  defrayed,  but  that  a  balance  of  3642/.  19s.  IQd.  remains,  which,  has 
been  paid  over  to  Dr.  Newman. 

In  conclusion,  your  Committee  have  only  to  offer  their  congratulations  on 
this  result,  affording,  as  it  does,  so  marked  an  instance  of  the  depth  of  Catholic 
charity  and  love  of  justice,  and  to  submit  the  following  statement  of  accounts. 

General  Statement  of  Receipts  and  Payments  from  November  1851  to  July  2lst 
1853,  presented  by  the  London  Committee  to  the  General  Meeting  of  Subscribers 
to  be  held  on  Friday,  June  24//J,  1853. 

CR.  Receipts. 

SUBSCRIPTIONS  FROM  £       s.   d. 

1 


5. 


2.  Ireland        .... 

9  179     6     2 

3.  France         .... 

?,  983     1     0 

4.  Other  countries,  as  follows  : 

• 

Prussia  :  Cologne 
Breslau  . 

.  £153 
.       40 

4 
12 

0 
0 

} 

193 

16 

0 

Holland  (Maestricht)   . 

. 

. 

32 

10 

0 

Belgium  (Liege)  . 

. 

. 

3 

19 

6 

Italy,  Piedmont,  Turin 
Rome 

.       40 
.     123 

0 
0 

0 
9 

} 

163 

0 

9 

Malta           .... 

.         . 

59 

0 

0 

0 

10 

0 

Constantinople     . 

. 

. 

51 

0 

0 

North  America    .         .         . 

. 

458 

6 

10 

South  America  — 

Pernambuco,  Brazil 
Rio  da  Janeiro 

10 
.       10 

0 
0 

0 
0 

} 

20 

0 

0 

Canada         .... 

.            . 

20 

17 

6 

East  Indies 

. 

8 

0 

0 

Eevpt  . 

1 

0 

0 

1  012     0     7 

Interest  obtained  on  balances  at 

various  times 

'  32  12  10 

Total  receipts 


£12,932     2     4 


DR.  Expenditure. 

1.  Paid  expenses    of  witnesses    to    and    from  various   parts  of 

Europe  ;  their  maintenance  in  London  and  elsewhere,  from 
February  1852  to  June  in  the  same  year ;  also  travelling 
and  other  expenses  of  Mr.  Harting,  solicitor,  and  others, 
who  went  hi  search  of  witnesses  both  in  England  and  upon 
the  Continent ;  cost  of  procuring  authentic  copies  of  docu- 
ments from  foreign  courts  ;  interpreters,  translators, 
short-hand  writers,  reporters,  printers,  and  advertisements, 
&c.  &c 

2.  Paid  law  costs ;  including  all  fees  to  counsel  from  the  com- 

mencement to  the  end  of  the  trial,  viz.  : — 
Paid  Dr.  Newman's  law  costs  : 
Solicitors  for  the  defence  .  £3,607  182 
Mr.  Canning,  Birmingham        1 24     5  2  _ 
The  prosecutor's  costs : 
Paid  Messrs.  Lyon  and  Co.    .        .         .      1,052  12 

3.  Paid  fine 

4.  Paid  interest  on  advances  made  by  Bankers     . 


3,732     3     4 


4,392     0     4 


4,784  16     0 


100 
12 


Total  expenditure 9,289     2     6 

Balance  at  the  Bankers'  ,     3,6121910 


£12,932     2     4 


Levey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 


Cfje  &*mbler, 

A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
VOL.  XII.  SEPTEMBER  1853.  PART  LXIX. 

CATHOLIC  LITERATURE  FOR  THE  POOR. 
No.  II. 

No  Catholic  can  wish  to  shut  his  eyes  to  the  fact  of  a  great 
educational  work,  chiefly  affecting  the  poor,  being  carried  on 
amongst  us  with  considerable  zeal  and  activity  at  the  present 
moment ;  it  is  clear,  moreover,  that  this  work,  so  far  from  de- 
clining, is  in  the  way  to  be  made  more  and  more  efficient,  and 
to  gain  increased  accessions  of  strength.  Now  all  real  teach- 
ing, such  as  that  which  is  now  being  given,  must  produce  its 
effects ;  and  the  more  efficient  the  teaching  becomes,  and  the 
greater  the  number  of  the  teachers  employed,  the  greater 
will,  of  course,  be  the  result.  There  are  persons  who  shake 
their  heads,  with  a  long  and  ominous  countenance,  at  the 
thought  of  what  this  result  is  likely  to  prove ;  whilst  others, 
on  the  contrary,  have  scarcely  patience  to  wait  for  it,  but 
would  fain  require  at  the  hands  of  the  existing  generation 
the  pleasant  fruits  that  cannot  reasonably  be  looked  for  until 
after  the  lapse  of  many  years.  It  is  not  our  intention  here 
to  strike  the  balance  between  these  two  cksses  of  expectants, 
but  only  to  insist  upon  the  point  in  which  they  both  agree ; 
viz.  that  very  positive  actual  results  of  some  kind  or  other 
must  certainly  ensue  ; — are  we  prepared  for  them? 

We  presume  our  schools  to  be  efficient  for  their  own 
ends.  And  one  simple,  natural,  and  inevitable  result  of  a 
good  school  of  the  class  now  in  vogue  is  this,  that  it  teaches 
to  read,  and  forms  in  the  mind  the  taste,  the  appetite  for, 
and  the  habit  of  reading.  No  doubt  this  is  a  very  excellent 
and  valuable  acquirement;  but  are  we  careful  to  bear  in  mind 
that  the  pupil  who  gains  this  taste  and  habit  in  our  school 
carries  it  also  out  of  the  school  into  a  world  rife  with  the 
conflict  of  good  and  evil  food  for  the  mind  ?  We  create  the 
appetite  for  reading,  and  think  we  are  doing  God  service  in 
creating  it ;  have  we  also  fairly  considered  whether  we  have 
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a  sufficiency  of  good  Catholic  food  and  wholesome  nutriment 
wherewith  to  satisfy  this  appetite  ?  or  are  we  taking  any 
steps  to  provide  it  ?  What  man  thinks  of  surrounding  his 
table  with  hungry  guests  without  first  considering  how  he  is 
to  provide  that  which  he  knows  they  will  want  ?  or  what 
should  we  say,  on  the  score  of  charity  and  wisdom,  of  the 
managers  of  a  school  who  should  concoct  a  plan  for  some  holi- 
day excursion  for  their  children,  and  make  a  special  point  of 
leaving  out  of  their  calculations  the  question  of  satisfying  the 
hungry  mouths  which  the  said  excursion  would  necessarily 
create  ?  Yet  when  we  contemplate  the  present  educational 
movement  amongst  us,  proceeding  as  it  is  in  full  career  with 
high-pressure  movement,  and  wind  and  tide  in  its  favour,  is 
there  not  reason  to  fear  lest  we  should  be  making  numbers 
of  hungry  mouths  without  knowing  where  we  are  to  lay  hands 
on  the  Catholic  food  with  which  they  will  require  to  be  fed, 
and  which  they  will  have  a  clear  and  undeniable  right  to  ask 
for  at  the  hands  of  those  by  whose  act  and  encouragement  it 
has  been  that  they  have  gained  their  appetite  for  it  ?  The 
mind  of  a  well-taught  and  intelligent  boy  or  girl  of  fourteen 
or  fifteen  years  of  age  is  naturally  disposed  to  take  a  very  dif- 
ferent, and  much  more  dangerous,  view  of  the  world  and  the 
attractions  to  be  found  in  it,  and  is  altogether  quite  another 
thing  from  the  mind  of  an  honest  but  unimaginative  and  un- 
instructed  child  brought  up  from  the  first  to  manual  labour, 
and  knowing  nothing  of  the  arts  of  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic. Such  a  mind  demands  quite  a  different  kind  of  care 
and  direction.  Besides  a  warm  heart  and  susceptible  imagi- 
nation, there  is  now  a  power  of  intelligence  awakened,  a  men- 
tal appetite  to  satisfy,  and  an  activity  of  mind  to  employ. 
Nothing  is  easier  on  the  part  of  the  world  than  to  supply 
every  possible  variety  of  noxious  food,  whereby,  whilst  seem- 
ing to  satisfy,  it  in  truth  perverts  and  destroys  the  soul. 
Dangerous  company,  dangerous  amusements,  innumerable 
publications  disguising  vice,  libertinism,  and  falsehood  under 
every  form  of  deception,  are  within  reach,  almost  at  the  very 
instant  that  the  desire  for  them  is  formed.  The  friends  of 
education,  therefore,  must  not  take  it  in  bad  part  if  they  find 
themselves  reminded  that  their  interest  in  the  welfare  of  those 
over  whose  youth  of  fair  and  hopeful  promise  they  have  ex- 
erted so  beneficent  an  influence  does  not  end  when  the  fare- 
well salutation  and  mutual  good  wishes  have  been  interchanged 
at  the  schoolroom  door.  It  is  owing  to  their  care  that  many 
an  innocent  spirit  will  carry  into  the  world  susceptibilities, 
that,  but  for  them,  would  never  have  been  known ;  and  what 
if  those  pupils  should  at  some  future  time  return  to  their 
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teachers,  and  ask  of  them  food  for  the  appetite  they  have 
created,  and  direction  for  the  capacities  they  have  awakened? 
What,  we  say,  will  then  be  the  feelings  of  the  early  instruc- 
tors of  these  children  when  they  find  that  the  little  literary 
food  they  have  to  offer  barely  sufficed  for  the  wants  of  the 
schoolroom,  that  it  has  long  ago  been  used  up  and  become 
threadbare,  before  schooldays  were  over ;  and  that  now  their 
only  resource  is  either  to  forbid  the  very  taste  they  have  them- 
selves formed,  or  to  throw  it  back  upon  the  world's  poison  for 
its  satisfaction?  To  attempt  the  former  is  to  attempt  what 
is  impossible :  the  appetite  of  the  human  mind  is  like  that 
of  the  body  ;  when  once  excited,  it  will  not  be  appeased  with- 
out food  of  some  kind ;  if  the  Church  has  no  literary  food  to 
set  before  these  craving  minds,  they  will  infallibly  obtain  it  at 
the  hands  of  the  world.  And  what  is  the  literature  of  the 
English  world  in  this  nineteenth  century  when  weighed  in  a 
Catholic  balance  ?  The  very  best  of  it,  speaking  generally,  is 
not  better  than  neutral;  the  larger  half  is  not  only  objection- 
able, but  so  simply  bad,  that  its  very  existence  is  one  of  the 
evils  against  \\hich  we  have  to  protect  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren. Moreover,  this  literature  surrounds  us  on  every  side, 
and  has  a  thousand  seducing  arts  whereby  to  attract  the  un- 
wary. Before  the  age  of  printing  books  and  the  general 
diffusion  of  the  power  of  reading,  the  spiritual  warfare  of 
truth  was  mainly  confined  to  the  collision  of  mouth  with 
mouth,  either  in  the  form  of  discussion  between  individuals 
on  which  an  issue  of  more  or  less  extent  depended,  or  in  the 
collision  of  school  with  school.  But  under  the  influence  of 
the  printing-press  the  warfare  of  truth  has  undergone  a  great 
change.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  poor  man  who  had  the  good 
luck  to  live  in  a  tolerably  well-regulated  parish  had  the  ordi- 
nary temptations  incident  to  humanity  to  resist,  but  he  was 
not  in  the  way  of  meeting  with  any  wide-spread  trap  to  catch 
hold  of  his  mind  and  lead  it  astray.  The  same  poor  man 
could  not  now  go  to  a  bookstall  at  a  fair  and  lay  out  six- 
pence in  a  book  without  running  a  very  fair  chance  of  making 
a  purchase  which  he  would  only  have  to  read  and  believe  in 
order  to  go  to  hell.  In  the  middle  ages,  a  dangerous  heretic 
or  seducer  was  a  living  man,  who  made  proselytes  by  his 
powers  of  personal  persuasion,  and  was  encountered  on  his 
own  ground  by  some  other  living  man  on  the  side  of  the 
Church  ;  the  desperate  collision  that  arose  between  the  two 
being  abundantly  sufficient  to  put  the  most  careless  on  their 
guard,  and  to  hinder  any  person  from  being  caught  unawares. 
As  the  case  stands  now,  the  whole  mind  of  such  a  man  as 
Thomas  a  Kempis  can  be  condensed,  so  to  speak,  into  a  space 
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of  three  or  four  square  inches,  and  made  to  lie  perfectly  quiet 
on  the  same  stall  with  the  whole  mind  of  Tom  Paine,  reduced 
to  an  equally  portable  compass  ;  and  the  poor  man  may  be 
induced  to  purchase  either  the  one  or  the  other,  according  to 
the  persuasions  of  the  salesman  or  some  other  accident  of  the 
moment,  without  a  suspicion  perhaps  that  the  two  books  re- 
present two  entirely  opposite  interests,  —  that  the  one  is  a 
guide  to  heaven,  the  other  to  hell. 

In  countries,  the  government  of  which  is  under  the  in- 
fluence of  Catholic  ideas,  and  in  others  where  the  laws  of  the 
Church  are  in  force,  an  external  power  is  brought  to  bear  to 
obstruct  the  circulation  of  books  which  are  reputed  injurious 
to  faith  and  morals.  In  Great  Britain,  the  traffic  and  com- 
merce in  ideas,  rendered  tangible  through  the  printing-press, 
is  under  no  restraint,  except  that  of  the  law  which  makes 
whatever  outrages  public  decency  contraband  goods.  In  the 
midst  of  the  deluge  of  readable  ideas,  which  commerce  thus 
sets  in  circulation  amongst  us,  quite  irrespectively  of  their 
moral  good  or  evil,  truth  or  falsehood,  and  solely  with  a  view 
to  its  own  commercial  profit,  we  have  lo  consider  the  case  of 
a  large  and  increasing  class,  most  dear  to  every  Catholic,  the 
class  of  the  Christian  poor,  who  are  becoming,  through  our 
means,  more  and  more  alive  to  the  charms  of  literature.  Now, 
we  cannot  stop  the  course  of  commerce  and  prevent  the  pro- 
duction of  bad  and  poisonous  fruits  of  the  intellect ;  neither 
can  we  expect  from  the  poor  a  practised  power  of  discernment, 
that  will  be  able  to  make  its  own  selections  from  the  general 
stock,  and  always  choose  the  good  and  reject  the  evil.  What 
remains  for  us  to  do,  therefore,  and  what  we  are  called  upon 
by  every  motive  of  Christian  chanty  to  do  zealously,  is  to 
provide  books  of  our  own  for  the  use  of  our  own  people,  and 
to  avail  ourselves  of  every  possible  means  of  forcing  them  upon 
the  attention  of  those  for  whose  benefit  they  are  intended;  and 
none  are  more  urgently  required  to  exert  themselves  in  behalf 
of  this  good  work  than  those  who,  by  promoting  the  progress  of 
education  in  our  schools,  have  put  their  hands  to  a  great  build- 
ing, which,  without  it,  they  will  not  only  be  unable  to  com- 
plete, but  must  even  expect  to  see  a  most  disastrous  ruin. 

We  shall  be  asked,  however,  Where  is  this  Catholic  litera- 
ture to  come  from  ?  how  is  it  to  be  produced  ?  We  answer, 
that  as,  when  a  man  wishes  to  build  a  house  or  a  church,  the 
first  question  which  arises  concerns,  of  course,  the  means  of 
paying  for  it,  and  the  next,  the  architect  and  builders  to  be 
employed  upon  it;  so  also,  if  one  wishes  to  produce  a  litera- 
ture suited  to  the  wants  of  the  poor,  the  same  questions  arise, 
and  in  the  same  order — how  is  it  to  be  paid  for  ?  and  who  are 
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to  write  it  ?     The  "how  is  it  to  be  paid  for"  we  have  already 
considered,  and  have  come  to  the  conclusion,  that  the  proper 
and  only  adequate  support  for  such  a  work  is  to  be  found  in 
the  putting  the  matter  fairly  before  Catholics  of  every  rank 
and  position  in  the  Church,  and  urging  it  upon  them  that  a 
Catholic  literature  for  the  poor  is  a  wise  and  efficient  way  of 
doing  an  evangelising  work,  well  suited  to  our  present  circum- 
stances ;  and  that  it  is,  therefore,  their  duty  and  privilege,  each 
in  their  several  spheres,  to  lend  an  active  and  willing  co-opera- 
tion towards  increasing  its  circulation.    And  so  also,  when  we 
come  to  the  next  point,  the  consideration  of  the  authors  and 
publishers,  we  find  it  necessary  again  to  insist  upon  the  same 
topic.     British  naval  officers  say  that  the  secret  of  the  success 
of  the  English  sea-fights  is  mainly  attributable  to  the  feeling 
which  every  British  sailor  has,  that  if  he  leaps  on  board  the 
enemy's  ship  first,  however  desperate  the  attempt  may  seem, 
his  comrades  will  follow  him,  and  never  suffer  him  to  be  cut  in 
pieces  alone.     A  French  sailor,  they  say,  has  not  the  same 
confidence  in  his  comrades,  and  will  be  sure  to  look  round  to 
see  if  he  is  supported  before  he  will  trust  himself  on  the  ene- 
my's deck,  and  thus  the  favourable  moment  is  lost.     Now,  it 
is  this  same  feeling  which  the  British  sailor  has  of  the  certainty 
of  being  supported,  that  it  is  necessary  the  authors  and  pub- 
lishers of  a  Catholic  literature  for  the  poor  should  be  able  to 
entertain.     Let  the  mind  of  each  individual  Catholic  be  pos- 
sessed with  the  idea  that  he  will  do  a  really  good  work  by  ex- 
erting himself  in  the  place  where  he  lives  to  promote  the  cir- 
culation of  Catholic  books;   then  the  Catholic  author  will  feel 
that  he  may  write  a  book,  and  the  Catholic  publisher  will  feel 
that  he  may  print  it,  without  the  certain  prospect  of  losing  his 
little  means  of  subsistence.     But  as  matters  are  at  present, 
there  is  no  organisation  amongst  us  in  matters  of  this  kind  ; 
ice  expect  the  same  person  to  do  every  thing.     If  a  man  has  a 
fancy  for  writing  books  for  the  poor,  we  are  content  that  he 
should  also  be  left  to  pay  for  the  printing  and  publishing  of 
them,  and  provide  means  for  their  circulation.     From  time  to 
time  some  spirited  individual  perhaps  makes  an  attempt,  and  it 
generally  issues  in  a  result  highly  creditable  to  his  own  zeal, 
and  also  strongly  in  terrorem  to  its  being  imitated  by  others, 
or  repeated  by  himself.     This  is  not  the  only  good  work  in 
which  Catholic  charity  suffers  greatly  for  lack  of  sufficient  or- 
ganisation ;  we  could  name  charitable  institutions  of  the  ut- 
most value  and  importance,  which  either  do  not  exist  or  drag 
on  a  feeble  existence  in  this  country,  solely  because  the  whole 
burden  of  every  department  is  suffered  to  rest  on  the  same 
shoulders.    Are  religious  ladies  ready  to  devote  their  time  and 
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personal  services  to  the  care  of  poor  orphans  ?  they  are  not  un- 
frequeiitly  expected  also  to  find  a  considerable  proportion  of 
the  funds  required  for  their  maintenance.  This  is  a  subject, 
however,  to  which  we  must  return  on  a  future  occasion ;  at 
present  we  only  desire  to  insist  upon  the  importance,  at  the 
present  day,  of  doing  every  thing  that  is  possible  towards  the 
promotion  of  a  Catholic  literature  for  the  poor.  Literature  is 
one  of  the  great  engines  of  the  day ;  let  not  the  enemy  be  the 
only  one  to  make  use  of  it.  There  is  a  large  body  of  poor  ready 
and  anxious  to  receive  it  at  our  hands ;  let  us  not  be  content 
to  send  them  empty  away.  The  burden  of  the  work  does 
not  rest  with  authors  and  authoresses  ;  these  will  be  found,  we 
need  not  fear ;  but  the  real  burden  of  the  work  lies  with  each 
separate  Catholic  congregation  throughout  the  country,  and 
with  each  individual  in  them,  if  he  chooses  to  exert  himself. 


[HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  PATRON  SAINTS. 

NO.  III.       PATRON  SAINTS  OF  SCOTLAND. 

THE  researches  of  the  ecclesiastical  antiquary  have  much  in 
common  with  those  of  the  geologist.  Both  have  to  do  with 
history,  written,  not  so  much  in  books  as  in  facts ;  accumu- 
lated, not  in  libraries  and  repositories  of  learning,  but  in  the 
records  of  nature  herself;  in  the  phenomena  of  progressive 
change  and  extinction;  of  decay  and  reproduction,  which  mark 
the  passage  of  successive  eras;  of  the  silent  substitution  or  the 
violent  convulsion,  whose  characteristics  are  clearly  stamped 
on  the  material  remains  of  a  former  state  of  creation,  which 
it  concerns  the  antiquary  and  the  geologist  to  observe  and  in- 
terpret. As  the  physical  history  of  a  country  is  written  in 
the  fissures  of  its  mountains  and  the  walls  that  are  worn  by 
its  rivers,  in  the  ancient  contents  of  its  morasses,  and  the  vari- 
able outline  and  level  of  its  coast ;  the  records  of  ecclesiastical 
change  must  be  sought  in  the  hoary  ruins  that  idly  encumber 
its  soil ;  in  the  local  names  of  hill  and  valley  and  arm  of  the 
sea ;  in  the  manners  and  customs  of  its  people.  The  remains 
of  species  of  fauna  and  flora,  either  extinct  or  found  only  in 
distant  countries,  are  not  a  more  certain  clue  to  the  nature 
and  circumstances  of  animal  and  vegetable  life  in  remote  ages, 
and  to  the  mutual  relations  of  one  country  with  another  in 
these  respects,  than  is  the  excavation,  or  the  lingering  super- 
stition, or  the  still  familiar  name,  to  a  spiritual  condition  of 
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things  once  universally  prevailing,  and  still  perhaps  found  in 
living  observance  in  other  lands.  One  class  of  phenomena  it 
is  the  business  of  the  skilful  geologist  to  arrange ;  and  thus, 
by  careful  comparison  of  facts,  to  extend  the  domain  of  his- 
tory far  beyond  any  written  documents.  While  the  accom- 
plished antiquary,  with  another  class  of  observations  to  deal 
with,  detects  the  footprints  of  an  ancient  faith ;  perceives  the 
influence  of  a  religious  age,  which  is  separated  from  the  pre- 
sent by  a  wide  and  rugged  chasm  strewed  with  wrecks;  the 
material  evidence  of  a  terrible  convulsion  that  has  rent  asun- 
der the  continuity  between  the  present  and  the  past.  By  this 
means  he  too  pushes  his  inquiries  far  beyond  the  limits  of 
written  history,  which,  from  its  scantiness,  often  assumes 
quite  a  secondary  and  inferior  place  in  his  researches. 

Scotland  is  remarkable  for  the  poverty  of  the  documen- 
tary evidence  borne  to  the  extent  and  character  of  its  ancient 
church ;  such  was  the  fury  of  fanatical  zeal  with  which  the 
books  and  papers  of  the  religious  houses  were  searched  for 
and  destroyed.  But  it  is  equally  remarkable  for  the  richness 
and  abundance  of  that  other  evidence  of  facts  which  gives  em- 
ployment to  the  perseverance  and  ingenuity  of  the  antiquary 
to  gather  together  and  arrange.  Were  every  fragment  of 
written  evidence  destroyed,  much  could  be  recovered  by 
means  of  the  material  vestiges  of  Catholic  ages  still  abound- 
ing all  over  the  country.  Nearly  three  centuries  have  passed 
since  the  occurrence  of  the  great  convulsion  which  made  a 
ruin  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  Scotland,  and  introduced  a  new 
phase  of  things  in  its  place  ;  but  even  that  long  period  has 
not  sufficed  to  root  out  of  the  land,  hardly  to  diminish  in 
number,  the  visible  and  lasting  evidence  of  the  powerful  hold 
once  taken  of  the  Scottish  mind  by  the  institutions  and  the 
faith  of  Catholic  times.  Is  it  evidence  of  the  honour  paid  to 
the  holy  Mother  of  Jesus  that  is  wanted  ?  She  may  be  found 
represented  at  this  day  in  the  armorial  bearings  of  towns,  such 
as  Banff*  and  Rutherglen,  with  the  divine  Child  in  her  arms; 
or,  as  in  the  instance  of  Leith,  with  her  Son,  at  sea  in  an  open 
boat,  as  the  hope  of  mariners.  In  north  and  south  alike,  her 
name  is  preserved  in  many  modern  parishes,  such  as  Lady- 
kirk,  Maryculter,  Marykirk,  and  Marytown.  Many  wells, 
once  reckoned  holy,  are  still  called  by  her  name,  and  are 
more  or  less  celebrated  in  their  immediate  vicinity;  through- 

*  It  is  a  curious  fact,  that  while  the  editor  of  the  Tablet  newspaper  was 
severely  blamed,  even  by  some  Catholics,  a  few  years  ago,  for  placing  a  repre- 
sentation of  the  Madonna  and  Child  at  the  head  of  his  paper ;  the  Danffslnre 
Journal,  a  thoroughly  Protestant  paper,  circulating  amongst  the  Presbyterian 
population  of  at  least  two  counties,  adopted,  without  blame  or  suspicion,  a  similar 
effigy,  in  allusion  to  the  arms  of  the  town  of  Banff. 
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out  the  country,  the  Lady-well,  or  the  Lady's  well,  or  Mary- 
well,  is  accounted  among  local  curiosities.  Nay  the  very  fea- 
tures of  natural  scenery  become  evidence  of  her  once  supreme 
influence  in  Scotland  :  on  its  southern  shore  the  Lady-bay 
still  recals  her  name,  so  does  the  Lady-glen  in  Ayrshire,  and 
the  Lady-hill  at  Elgin.  No  less  so  does  Mary's-loch  in  iloss- 
shire  and  Peebleshire,  and  the  village  of  Marytown,  and 
Maryford,  and  the  town  of  Motherwell  in  Lanarkshire.  In 
the  town  of  Old  Aberdeen,  the  "  Snow-churchyard,"  remains 
as  an  interesting  monument  of  the  dedication  of  the  old  church 
in  honour  of  our  Lady  ad  nives,  August  5. 

In  a  country  of  inclement  and  tempestuous  seasons,  where 
the  glen  is  swept  by  the  wild  wintry  blast,  and  the  roar  of  the 
ocean  mingles  with  the  war  of  the  elements  on  land,  the  pa- 
tronage of  the  archangel  Michael  was  naturally  sought  as  a 
protection  against  the  Prince  of  the  power  of  the  air.  Accord- 
ingly that  celestial  prince  is  found  as  the  patron  saint  of  towns 
like  Dumfries,*  where  the  old  parish  church  still  bears  his 
name ;  or  Linlithgow,  where  he  is  represented  in  the  arms  of 
the  town  with  this  inscription,  Vis  Sancti  MichaeUs  collocet 
nos  in  ccelo.^  St.  Michael's  well  also  recurs  among  the  re- 
markable things  pointed  out  to  the  curious  inquirer  in  Lan- 
arkshire and  Banffshire ;  in  Linlithgow  there  is  a  small  well 
surmounted  by  an  image  of  St.  Michael,  with  the  inscription, 
"  St.  Michael  is  kind  to  strangers."  And  among  the  names  of 
parishes,  Crossmichael,  and  Cambusmichael,  and  Kirkmichael, 
are  of  familiar  occurrence. 

The  holy  precursor  of  the  Lord  has  always  been  associated 
in  much  of  the  honour  paid  to  the  divine  Infant  and  his 
blessed  Mother  by  the  inhabitants  of  Catholic  lands;  and 
Scotland  was  no  exception  to  the  general  observation.  The 
town  of  Perth,  once  tbe  seat  of  the  court,  was  placed  under 
the  patronage  of  St.  John  Baptist;  and  was  hence  often  called 
St.  Johnstoun.  The  seal  of  the  town  represents  the  beheading 
of  the  faithful  precursor  at  the  command  of  Herod,  and  the 
suggestion  of  the  daughter  of  Herodias.  J  Ayr,  in  like  manner, 
called  him  her  patron,  and  celebrated  an  annual  fair  about  the 
time  of  his  nativity,  which  is  still  held,  the  last  Tuesday  in 
June.§  St.  John's  well  is  an  object  of  local  interest  in  many 
counties  ;  though  whether  named  in  honour  of  the  Baptist,  or 
of  the  beloved  disciple  and  exile  of  Patmos,  it  is  sometimes 
difficult  to  ascertain. 

A  glance  at  a  topographical  dictionary  of  Scotland  will 

*  Caledonia,  iii.  138. 

f  New  Statistical  Account,  xiv.  567.     Caledonia,  ii.  876,  note. 

%  New  Statistical  Account,  x.  2-5.  §  Caledonia,  iii.  199. 
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satisfy  any  one  of  the  extent  to  which  the  honour  of  the  saints 
was  regarded  in  the  nomenclature  of  former  times ;  and  will 
surprise  any  one  not  already  acquainted  with  the  preservation  of 
their  names,  in  the  most  civilised  as  much  as  in  the  most  primi- 
tive parts  of  the  country.  The  saints  most  immediately  con- 
nected with  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  it  naturally 
occupy  a  prominent  position  of  honour;  their  names,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  are  most  extensively  associated  with  the 
sacred  buildings  and  villages  and  holy  wells  throughout  the 
land.  Thus  St.  Ninian,  the  apostle  of  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland, 
is  still  named  in  almost  every  county  in  connexion  with  some 
unfailing  memorial  of  his  ancient  renown  ;  from  the  parish 
church,  near  Stirling,  called  after  him  St.  Ninian's,  to  the  ve- 
nerable burying-place  in  a  more  northern  county,  where  the 
remains  of  many  generations  of  faithful  Catholics  have  been 
deposited  during  the  last  two  centuries.  Icolmkill,  or  lona, 
and  Kirkcolme,  and  the  island  of  St.  Colme,  keep  alive  the 
memory  of  Columba  the  apostle  of  the  Highlands ;  the  name 
of  the  apostle  of  Ireland  is  maintained  in  nearly  equal  honour 
in  Kirkpatrick,  and  Kilpatrick,  and  Portpatrick.  Kirkcud- 
bright represents  the  saintly  monk  of  Melrose,  the  patron  of 
the  county  town,  who  sat  in  the  see,  first  of  Lindisfarne,  and 
afterwards  of  Durham  ;  and  passed  into  his  rest  from  the  lonely 
island  of  Fame,  on  the  coast  of  Northumbria.  Palladius,  or 
Paldy,  another  missionary  bishop  sent  from  Rome  to  Scot- 
land/is  still  remembered  in  the  vicinity  of  Forclun,  where  his 
body  rests  ;  a  well  in  the  minister's  garden,  and  a  fair  held  in 
the  neighbourhood  the  first  week  in  July,  are  still  named  after 
him. 

Kentigern,  or  Mungo,  second  to  none  in  apostolic  labours 
and  in  renown,  is  still  in  honour  all  over  the  country,  and 
especially  within  his  ancient  diocese  of  Glasgow.  The  seal  of 
that  city  used  to  represent  him  in  his  episcopal  robes  giving 
his  blessing*  in  the  form  of  words  still  preserved  in  the  motto 
of  the  city,  "  Let  Glasgow  flourish."  The  fish  which  appears 
in  the  city  arms  is  a  memorial  of  a  miracle  performed  by  the 
saint  when  applied  to  for  the  recovery  of  a  precious  jewel 
that  had  been  lost.  His  tomb  is  shewn  to  travellers  in  the 
crypt  underneath  the  east  end  of  the  cathedral  of  Glasgow. 
There  is  a  strange  tale  (fan  attempt  made  about  forty  years 
ago  to  penetrate  its  secrets,  the  particulars  of  which  were  re- 
lated to  us  nearly  as  follows  by  a  venerable  prelate  now  no 
more. 

A  party  of  Protestants  in  search  of  adventure  determined 
on  exploring  the  tombs  underneath  the  church.  They  per- 
•  Caledonia,  in.  61 J,  612. 
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suacled  a  Catholic,  a  collector  of  curiosities,  to  join  them;  and 
having  got  possession  of  the  keys  of  the  crypt  on  some  pre- 
tence or  other,  late  on  a  Saturday  night,  with  the  aid  of  a  dark 
lantern,  they  went  to  work.  The  first  tomb  they  opened  was 
that  of  Zachary  Boyd,  the  Presbyterian  author  of  a  translation 
of  the  Bible  in  rhyme,  of  whom,  however,  nothing  was  re- 
vealed to  their  curiosity  but  dust  and  ashes.  The  beautiful 
altar-tomb  of  St.  Mungo  at  the  east  end  of  the  crypt  next 
attracted  their  attention.  It  stood  about  six  feet  above  the 
original  floor  of  the  crypt,  but  an  accumulation  of  earth  had 
by  that  time  reached  within  nearly  a  foot  of  the  top  of  the  tomb. 
With  great  difficulty  they  succeeded  in  removing  a  stone  from 
one  side  of  it ;  when,  as  a  Protestant  present  afterwards  declared, 
a  perfume  so  fragrant  escaped  through  the  opening,  that  they 
fled  in  alarm  behind  one  of  the  pillars,  where  they  stood  trem- 
bling for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Recovering  by  degrees 
their  presence  of  mind,  they  resumed  their  search  ;  and  on  re- 
moving one  or  two  more  stones,  they  beheld  with  amazement 
the  figure  of  a  bishop  arrayed  in  his  vestments,  the  mitre  only 
excepted  ;  his  ring  was  of  silver,  a  little  corroded  in  the  inner 
part ;  his  pastoral  staff  of  reddish-coloured  wood  ;  and  a  small 
cross  of  silk  on  his  breast,  such  as  might  be  attached  to  the 
end  of  a  stole  or  maniple.  Every  thing  bore  evident  traces  of 
very  great  antiquity.  On  removing  the  external  coverings  the 
entire  skeleton  was  exposed  to  view  underneath.  After  satis- 
fying their  curiosity,  they  closed  up  the  tomb  and  retired  be- 
fore daylight.  The  evening  of  the  next  day  the  Catholic  ac- 
complice in  this  adventure  waited  on  our  informant  and  related 
to  him  all  the  circumstances,  with  so  much  anxiety  and  agita- 
tion of  manner  as  to  leave  no  doubt  of  the  truth  of  his  story. 
It  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  the  testimony  of  his  Protestant 
associates. 

The  connexion  of  the  capital  of  Scotland  with  its  patron 
Saint  Giles,  or  Egidius,  is  more  remote,  as  well  as  more  diffi- 
cult to  trace ;  depending  probably  on  circumstances  of  local 
history,  all  record  of  which  has  been  lost.  He  too  was  once 
represented  on  the  city  seal  ;*  and  one  of  the  supporters  in 
the  city  arms  is  still  the  hind,  which,  as  sacred  story  relates, 
was  attracted  to  the  remote  hermitage  of  the  saint,  and  mutely 
claimed  protection  from  huntsmen  and  hounds.  A  large  relic 
of  St.  Giles  was  presented  to  the  principal  church  in  Edin- 
burgh, which  was,  and  is  still,  called  by  his  name ;  and  an 
annual  procession  of  an  image  of  the  saint  formed  part  of  the 
ceremonial  on  his  festival,  September  1st.  One  of  the  first 
ebullitions  of  reforming  zeal  was  directed  against  this  prac- 
*  Caledonia,  ii.  558. 
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tice ;  in  the  memorable  year  1558,  the  procession  of  St. 
Giles  was  rudely  interrupted  by  the  mob,  the  clergy  compos- 
ing it  were  driven  away,  and  the  statue  of  the  saint  igno- 
miniously  consigned  to  the  waters  of  the  North-loch.  The 
whole  story  afforded  a  subject  for  pleasantry  to  the  historians 
of  the  Reformation  ;  and,  only  a  few  years  ago,  the  pen  of 
a  fair  disciple  of  the  same  reformed  faith  was  devoted  to  the 
celebration  of  this  scene  of  outrage.* 

It  is  equally  difficult  to  establish  a  connexion  between  St. 
Nicholas  and  Aberdeen,  a  town  of  his  patronage,  where  his 
well-known  restoration  of  three  children,  who  had  been  in- 
humanly murdered  and  thrown  into  a  caldron,  is  represented 
in  the  armorial  coat  of  the  town  and  on  its  seal. 

The  whole  of  Scotland  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  great 
apostle  St.  Andrew.  It  was  in  the  fourth  century,  as  nearly 
as  can  be  ascertained,  that  St.  Regulus,  or  Rule,  a  Greek 
monk,  landed,  or  W7as  driven  upon  the  coast  of  Fife,  with  con- 
siderable relics  of  the  saint,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
Christian  faith  in  the  country,  together  with  the  rudiments 
of  the  metropolitan  city  of  St.  Andrews.  The  reputation  of 
the  apostle's  shrine  attracted  thousands  of  pilgrims  from  the 
furthest  parts  of  Europe ;  a  stately  cathedral  was  erected  in 
his  honour,  and  a  university  was  established  for  the  education 
of  Scottish  youth,  which  attained  great  celebrity  in  the  north 
of  Europe.  Scotland  is  represented,  at  this  day,  on  the  Bri- 
tish union-flag,  by  the  cross  of  peculiar  form  proper  to  St. 
Andrew;  the  apostle  is  the  patron  of  the  national  order  of 
the  Thistle,  as  in  Austria  of  the  Golden  Fleece ;  many  civil 
institutions,  professing  a  national  character,  adopt  his  effigy 
and  cross  as  their  badge  ;  and  besides  St.  Andrews  in  Fife, 
his  name  is  borne  by  a  parish  in  Banffshire,  in  Morayshire, 
and  in  the  distant  Orkney. 

Fully  six  centuries  after  the  cultus  of  St.  Andrew  had 
been  introduced  into  Scotland,  the  coast  of  Fife  also  received 
a  royal  stranger,  driven  by  stress  of  weather  out  of  her  course, 
and  destined  by  a  wonderful  providence  ere  long  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  the  apostle  in  the  patronage  of  Scotland.  This 
royal  exile  was  Margaret,  grand-niece  of  the  Confessor  of 
England,  then  on  her  way  from  its  inhospitable  shores  to 
her  mother's  relations  in  Hungary.  Malcolm  Ceanmore,  then 
residing  with  his  court  at  Dunfermline,  entertained  her  with 
kindness,  and  soon  after  married  her.  For  three-and-twenty 
years  she  exercised  her  queenly  influence  and  authority  for 
the  civilisation  and  improvement  of  her  husband  and  his  rude 

*  St.  Giles,  its  patron  saint,  is  also  represented  in  the  arms  of  the  burgh  of 
Elgin. 
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subjects;  she  reformed  religion  throughout  the  country,  and 
set  an  example  of  the  practice  of  many  heroic  charities.  Dark 
days  of  misfortune  succeeded  the  auspicious  beginning  of  her 
reign  ;  her  husband  and  eldest  son  lay  dead  on  the  field  before 
the  walls  of  Alnwick  ;  and  in  that  darkest  hour  Margaret  gave 
up  her  soul  to  God  in  the  castle  of  Edinburgh.  How  soon 
the  mourning  nation  felt  the  mysterious  influence  of  her  pro- 
tection and  intercession  in  heaven  it  is  now  very  difficult  to 
say,  but  the  reputation  of  her  sanctity  grew  so  great,  that, 
little  more  than  150  years  after  her  decease,  she  was  publicly 
canonised  by  Innocent  IV.,  and  has  long  been  regarded  as 
joint  patroness  of  her  adopted  country,  together  with  the  holy 
apostle.  The  town  of  Queensferry,  which  is  called  by  her 
name,  bears  for  its  arms  the  well-known  coat  of  St.  Edward 
the  Confessor,  her  granduncle  ;  St.  Margaret's  Bay  is  still 
known  on  the  coast  of  Fife  ;  St.  Margaret's  Hope  is  the 
name  of  a  village  in  the  island  of  Orkney  ;  and  the  inhabi- 
tants of  part  of  Lanarkshire,  and  of  Edinburgh,  are  familiar 
with  St.  Margaret's  Well.  Within  these  few  years  a  poor 
woman,  a  Catholic,  residing  in  the  capital,  was  so  much  re- 
duced by  dropsical  affections  that  her  life  was  despaired  of. 
One  night  she  dreamed  that  a  queenly  woman,  with  a  bright 
crown  on  her  head,  accosted  her,  and  bade  her  send  for  a  little 
of  the  water  of  St.  Margaret's  Well.  She  did  so,  drank  of  it, 
and  was  cured ;  and  still  lives  to  relate  the  story,  as  she  did 
to  us. 

As  far  as  it  now  appears,  there  was  nothing  peculiar  to 
Scotland  in  the  choice  of  patron  saints  made  and  observed  by 
the  guilds  and  corporations  of  trades  and  professions  ;  the 
records  of  their  gifts  to  the  saints'  altars  in  the  churches  of 
cities  and  towns  much  resemble  similar  gifts  made  all  over 
Christendom.  St.  Anne  was  patroness  of  tailors;  St.  Crispin 
of  shoemakers,  in  Scotland,  as  every  where  else. 

The  number  of  ancient  wells  under  the  names  of  saints, 
existing  in  Scotland,  is  another  remarkable  proof  of  the  tena- 
city of  such  associations  which  distinguishes  its  popular  mind. 
Besides  those  to  which  we  have  already  incidentally  alluded, 
nearly  every  county  has  its  holy  well,  sometimes  more  than 
one  of  them  ;  many  of  them  are  called  by  the  names  of  local 
saints ;  many  also  by  the  more  widely  honoured  names  of 
such  saints  as  Peter,  Matthew,  James,  Philip,  Mark,  Clement, 
Laurence,*  Dunstan,  Bride  or  Bridget,  Helen,  and  Catherine. 
The  last  name  belongs  to  a  well,  distant  about  three  miles 

*  St.  Laurence,  the  patron  saint  of  the  town  of  Forres,  in  Morayshire,  is  re- 
presented in  the  arms  of  the  burgh  with  his  gridiron,  and  a  chaplet  round  his 
head. 
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from  Edinburgh,  which  lias  been  long  celebrated  for  the  heal- 
ing virtues  of  its  water;  partly,  as  it  seems,  owing  to  the 
petroleum  which  floats  in  abundance  on  its  surface ;  and  partly, 
no  doubt,  to  the  faith  of  those  who  have  recourse  to  it.  About 
ten  years  ago,  as  we  are  informed  by  an  accomplished  anti- 
quary, the  deserted  well  of  St.  Kain,  at  New  Deer  in  Buchan, 
came  into  great  repute  again,  through  the  analysis  of  a  neigh- 
bouring medical  gentleman.  Crowds  resorted  to  it  on  horse- 
back and  on  foot;  and  those  who  could  not  go  themselves, 
sent  bottles  and  barrels  for  the  wonder-working  water. 

Our  estimate  of  the  lingering  influence  of  Catholic  ages, in 
Scotland  would  be  imperfect,  did  we  omit  to  take  notice  of 
the  numerous  fairs  which  are  still  held  on  days  once  dedicated 
to  the  memory  of  the  saints,  and  which  keep  alive  their  names. 
We  have  already  mentioned  one  or  two  of  these ;  in  addition, 
we  must  not  forget  such  remarkable  examples  as  St.  Mirren's 
fair,  held  at  Paisley  on  his  festival,  September  15  ;*  St.  James', 
at  Lanark,  and   in   Kincardine,   the   end   of  July;   St.   Mary 
Magdalene's,  at  Linlithgow  ;-j~   the  Lammas  fair   at   Lanark, 
and  elsewhere,  early  in  August;  the  Rood  fair,  at  Dumfries, 
the   end   of  September;   Allhallow  fair,    at    Edinburgh,    the 
middle  of  November;    St.  Peter's  fair,  <l  of  Rathven,"  in  the 
Enzie  of  Banff,  about  the  octave  of  SS.  Peter  and  Paul ;  the 
Lady  fair,  about  the  festival  of  the  Assumption,  in  the  parish 
of  Mortlach,  in  Banffshire ;  Mungo's  fair,  in  Glasgow.     The 
town  of  Forres,  in  Morayshire,  is  peculiarly  rich  in  its  mar- 
kets ;   no  less  than   seven  are   distinguished   by  old  Catholic 
names.     St.  John's  is  held  early  in  January  ;  Candlemas,  the 
third  week  in  February ;  Pace  market,  about  the  middle  of 
April,  near  Pace  (Pasch),  or   Easter  Sunday;    Whitsunday 
market,   a  month  later;    St.   Laurence's,   about  the   end   of 
August;  Michaelmas,  late  in  September ;  St.  Leonard's,  about 
the  20th  of  November.    At  Old  Rain,  between  Huntly  and 
Invcrury,  in  Aberdeenshire,  St.  Sair's  (Servanus)  fair,  early  in 
July,  and  St.  Louren's  in  August,  are  annually  held.     The 
occurrence  of  some  of  these  fairs  later  in  the  year  than  the 
festival  from  which  they  take  their  name,  is  accounted  for  by 
the  change  of  style  in  England,  in  1752,  never  having  found 
its  way  into  the  rural  districts  of  Scotland,  or  among  its  agri- 
cultural population,  to  this  day.     They  are  content  to  count 
their  time  a  fortnight  later  than  their  neighbours,  rather  than 
adopt  a  change ;   especially  when  that  change  originated  with 
a  Roman  pontiff.     The  fair  of  Christ's  kirk  of  Kinnelmoulk 
was  held  on  a  bright  night  of  the  month  of  May,  the  invention 
of  the  Holy  Cross,  from  sunset  till  an  hour  after  sunrise.    The 
*  Caledonia,  iii.  820,  note.  f  Ibid.  ii.  874,  note. 
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proprietor  interfered,  and  changed  the  time  of  keeping  it,  from 
night  to  day ;  the  people  then  neglected  it.  In  the  valley  of 
Strathglass,  only  a  few  years  ago,  they  kept  as  a  universal 
holiday  the  festival  of  St.  Bean,  first  bishop  of  the  see  of 
Mortlach,  which  was  afterwards  transferred  to  Aberdeen. 

Even  now  a  degree  of  reverence,  which  must  be  deemed 
superstitious,  because  unmeaning,  and  without  foundation  or 
consistency,  is  attached  to  the  many  mutilated  fragments  of 
stone  crosses,  which  hold  themselves  erect  on  the  village 
green,  and  amidst  the  waving  corn  ;  and  which  are  suffered 
to  remain,  from  a  vague  fear  of  the  consequences  likely  to 
follow  the  infliction  of  any  injury  upon  them.  Strange,  wild 
stories  pass  from  father  to  son,  of  summary  and  fearful  ven- 
geance falling  on  some  bold  iconoclast,  who  had  ventured  to 
lay  sacrilegious  hands  on  the  symbol  of  the  Lord's  Cross.* 
And,  in  general,  there  is  a  universal  impression,  especially  in 
the  remoter  districts,  that  the  monuments  of  Catholic  times 
are  best  left  alone ;  that  to  interfere  with  them,  either  from 
ill  will  or  for  some  advantage,  bodes  no  good.  In  the  church- 
yard of  Kirkmichael  in  Strathaven,  a  district  of  Banifshire, 
there  is  a  remarkable  cross,  which  has  frequently  been  forcibly 
removed  from  its  site,  requiring  the  united  strength  of  eight 
men  to  carry  it ;  and  as  often  it  has  been  restored  to  its  place. 
No  one  will  now  venture  to  meddle  with  it,  or  to  pass  it, 
within  a  distance  of  half  a  mile,  without  lifting  the  hat,  and 
saluting  it.  A  little  way  to  the  east  of  the  ancient  borough 
of  Elgin,  an  intelligent  observer  will  detect,  in  the  middle  of 
a  highly  cultivated  field,  a  patch  of  ground,  about  half  an  acre 
in  extent,  lying  waste  ;  it  is  the  site  of  a  Maison  Dieu,  or 
hospital  for  lepers,  which  was  once  amply  endowed ;  its  reve- 
nues are  now  applied  to  secular  purposes  ;  but  there  is  not  a 
man  in  that  neighbourhood  hardy  enough  to  pass  his  plough 
over  the  poor  piece  of  ground  where  it  stood. 

We  should  still  but  imperfectly  appreciate  the  singular  te- 
nacity with  which  the  Scottish  people  retain  the  memory  of 
ancient  times  arid  ancient  things,  did  we  not  also  take  into 
account  the  stringent  enactments  made  by  the  civil  and  eccle- 
siastical legislature,  forbidding  the  observance  of  festivals,  the 
frequenting  of  holy  wells,  and  other  remains  of  Catholicity. 
Take  the  celebrated  Act  of  the  Scottish  parliament,  under 
James  VI.,  as  an  example,  of  date,  October  24,  1581  ;  in 

*  Devotion  to  the  title  of  the  Holy  Cross  is  perpetuated  in  the  name  of  a  town 
in  Fife  ;  Ballingrie,  commonly  pronounced  Bingrie,  which  is  nothing  else  but 
Bal-I.  N.  R.  I.  It  will  not  improbably  also  be  found  that  the  name  of  Croftangry, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Holyrood  House  at  Edinburgh,  and  familiar  to  the  readers  of 
the  Chronicles  of  the  Canongate,  though  usually  derived  from  a  Gaelic  origin,  is 
in  reality  composed  of  Croft-I.  N.  R.  I. 
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which  it  is  set  forth,  that  forasmuch  as  the  dregs  of  idolatry 
yet  remain  in  divers  parts  of  the  realm,  by  using  of  pilgrim- 
ages to  some  chapels,  wells,  crosses,  and  such  other  monuments 
of  superstition ;  as  also  by  observing  the  festival-days  of  the 
saints,  sometimes  named  their  patrons,  in  setting  forth  of  bon- 
fires, singing  of  carols  within  and  without  kirks,  at  certain  sea- 
sons of  the  year,  and  observing  of  such  other  superstitious  and 
papistical  rites,  to  the  dishonour  of  God,  contempt  of  his  true 
religion,  and  fostering  of  great  error  among  the  people  ;  for 
a  first  offence  a  landed  gentleman  or  his  wife  should  forfeit  a 
hundred  pounds  (Scots),  an  unlanded  gentleman  a  hundred 
marks,  and  a  yeoman  forty  pounds ;  and  for  a  repetition  of 
the  offence  they  should  suffer  death,  as  idolaters.  The  magis- 
trates of  town  and  country  are  further  charged  to  make  diligent 
search  for  persons  going  on  such  pilgrimages,  and  observing 
such  superstitious  rites  and  customs,  "  as  also  for  the  supersti- 
tious observers  of  the  festival-days  of  the  saints,  sometimes 
named  their  patrons,  where  there  are  no  public  fairs  and  mar- 
kets ;"  to  which  clause  of  exemption  we  may  be,  perhaps,  in- 
debted for  the  preservation  of  our  old  Catholic  fairs.* 

It  was  not  the  fault  of  the  ecclesiastical  government  if  such 
sanguinary  enactments  were  allowed  to  fall  into  abeyance.  It 
seems,  indeed,  to  have  led  the  way.  As  early  as  1573  the 
General  Assembly  made  a  decree  "  for  the  punishment  of  per- 
sons that  pass  in  pilgrimage  to  wells;  let  the  discipline  of  the 
kirk  be  used  against  the  users  of  such  superstition  ;  and  the 
civil  magistrates  shall  also  hold  hand  to  the  punishment."f  In- 
October  1581,  the  same  month  in  which  the  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment just  cited  was  passed,  the  synod  of  Lothian  recommends 
the  General  Assembly  to  "  crave  that  an  Act  of  Parliament 
may  be  made  against  them  that  pass  in  pilgrimages,  and  use 
superstition  at  wells,  crosses,  images,  or  other  papistical  idol- 
atry, or  observe  feasts  and  days  dedicated  to  saints,  or  set  out 
bonfires  for  superstition. "J 

Again,  in  1608,  it  was  proposed  to  the  General  Assembly 
"  that  order  be  taken  with  the  pilgrimages,  viz.  the  chapel 
called  Ordiquhell,  and  the  chapel  of  Grace,  and  a  well  in  the 
bounds  of  Enzie,  on  the  south  side  of  the  Spey."§ 

Eight  years  later  the  subject  is  still  one  of  anxiety  to  the 
venerable  assembly.  In  the  third  session  of  its  meeting  at 
Aberdeen,  in  1616,  we  find  the  following  minute:  "Because 
there  is  a  great  abuse  in  people  passing  to  pilgrimages  to  wells, 
to  trees,  and  old  chapels,  as  likewise  in  putting  up  of  bonfires; 

*  Laws  and  Acts  of  Parliament  of  Scotland,  vol.  i.  p.  445. 
f  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  anno  1573,  p.  280  ;  and  anno  1580,  p.  462. 
J  Ibid.  1581,  pp.  535,  6.  §  Ibid.  1608,  p.  1055. 
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therefore  it  is  ordained,  that  the  brethren  of  the  ministry  be 
diligent  in  teaching  of  the  people,  and  preaching  against  such 
abuses  and  superstition,  to  the  effect  they  may  be  recalled 
from  the  said  errors;  as  likewise  that  the  ministry  take  dili- 
gent trial  of  the  names  of  those  who  haunt  these  pilgrimages, 
and  to  delate  the  same  to  the  Archbishops  of  St.  Andrew's  and 
Glasgow,  every  one  within  their  own  provinces;  to  the  effect 
they  may  be  called  before  the  High  Commission,  and  punished 
for  the  same.  It  is  likewise  ordained  that  their  names  be  de- 
livered to  the  justices  of  the  peace,  with  the  places  of  their 
pilgrimages,  and  days  of  their  meetings;  and  that  they  may  be 
required  and  desired  to  attend  upon  the  said  days  of  their 
meetings,  and  to  disturb  and  divert  them  therefrom  by  ap- 
prehending and  punishing  them."* 

It  is  curious  to  observe  that  the  modern  disciples  of  the 
"  Universal  Kirk  "  uniformly  give  their  churches  the  names  of 
saints.  Every  town  in  Scotland  could  furnish  instances  of  it- 
Their  streets  and  squares  also  are  designated  in  the  same  man- 
ner. There  is  a  story  current  of  a  street  in  the  New  Town  of 
Edinburgh  being  called  St.  David's-street  out  of  compliment 
to  David  Hume,  the  infidel  author  of  the  Essay  on  Miracles, 
who  had  a  house  in  the  street.  We  remember  another  anec- 
dote, which  may  be  cited  as  a  companion  to  this,  regarding 
the  name  of  a  chapel  of  ease,  or  quoad  sacra  church,  built  in 
the  metropolis  about  sixteen  or  seventeen  years  ago.  When 
the  subscribers  were  deliberating  about  its  name,  they  be- 
thought them  of  one  of  their  deservedly  popular  parish  minis- 
ters;  and  accordingly,  by  prefixing  "  Saint"  to  his  surname, 
they  manufactured  the  name  of  a  distinguished  member  of  the 
apostolic  college,  which  their  church  has  borne  ever  since. 

Besides  the  names  of  saints,  which  serve  to  connect  the 
soil  and  the  seasons  of  our  own  time  with  an  order  of  things 
now  passed  away,  there  is  a  large  mass  of  evidence  attesting 
the  permanent  influence  of  Catholic  manners,  in  the  derivation 
of  so  much  local  nomenclature  from  the  institutions  of  the  Ca- 
tholic Church.  In  every  direction,  up  and  down  the  country, 
such  names  as  Bishop's-bridge,  Bishop's-bnrn,  Bishop's-hill, 
Bishop's-loch,  Bishop's-mill,  Bishop's-isle,  stamp  the  indelible 
mark  of  episcopacy  on  the  land  and  water  of  a  country  whose 
inhabitants  are  fond  of  saying  that  it  is  contrary  to  the  very 
nature  of  a  Scotsman  to  be  any  thing  else  in  religion  but 
a  Presbyterian.  Priesthaugh,  Priesthill,  Priesthope-glen, 
Priest' s-land,  Priest's-cairn,  Priest's-craig-well,  Priest's-isle, 
Prestwich,  and  Preston,  in  a  similar  manner  perpetuate  the 
remembrance  of  the  sacrificial  order  which  once  offered  the 
*  Book  of  the  Universal  Kirk,  anno  1C16,  pp.  1120-1. 
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Victim  without  spot  in  every  parish  church  throughout  the 
kingdom.  Such  names  as  Abbey-bridge,  Abbey-craig-cliffs, 
Abbey-green,  Abbey-town,  Abbey-well,  Abbot's-haugh,  Ab- 
bot's-isle,  make  it  impossible  to  forget  the  days  of  religious 
houses ;  or  again,  names  that  recal  their  inmates,  as  Monk- 
land,  Monkwood,  Monkrigg,  Monk's-burn,  Monk's-isle, 
Monk's-well,  and  Monkton.  Prior-walls,  Prior's -well,  Prior's 
wood,  tell  their  own  story  of  other  times ;  and  so  do  Nun's- 
cave,  Nun's-hill,  Nungate,  Nun's-well,  Nun-raw  (row),  Nun's- 
mill,  Nunsburgh,  and  Nuntown.  There  is  only  one  inter- 
pretation of  names  like  Friar-dykes,  Friar's-carse,  Friar's- 
croft,  Friar's-glen,  Friar's-moor,  Friar's- well ;  Spittal,  Spital- 
burn,  Spitalfield,  Spitalhill,  Spitalhouse,  refer  only  to  an  an- 
cient hospital  for  traveller  or  bedesman,  erected  for  the  love 
of  God  and  the  weal  of  the  founder's  soul.  The  great  military 
order  of  the  Temple, — an  object  of  antiquity  even  while  altar 
and  monastery  were  standing — has  an  imperishable  memorial 
in  Temple  parish  and  village,  and  Temple-well,  and  Temple- 
croft,  and  Temple  Denny,  and  Templeland,  and  Templeton. 
Near  the  town  of  Turriff,  where  the  Templars  held  possessions, 
there  is  a  beautiful  green  knoll,  of  easy  ascent,  and  flat  on  the 
top,  where  it  is  said  they  jousted:  it  is  called  Tournament-hill. 

Nay,  even  the  very  surnames  of  the  people  afford  abundant 
evidence  of  the  homage  formerly  paid  to  the  institutions  of 
the  Catholic  Church.  One  or  two  instances  will  suffice.  Gill, 
the  Gaelic  name  for  *  servant,'  well  known  in  the  form  of  Gilly 
to  travellers  in  the  Highlands,  is  the  root  of  such  names  as 
these  :  Gilmore,  the  servant  of  Mary  ;  Gilchrist,  the  servant  of 
Christ ;  Gillies,  of  Jesus  ;  Gillanders,  of  Andrew  ;  Gillian,  of 
John  ;  Gilfillan,  of  Fillan  ;  Gillespie,  the  servant  of  the  bishop. 

Of  such  institutions,  the  offspring  of  an  age  of  faith,  it 
cannot  even  here  be  said  that  their  memorial  has  perished  with 
them.  Their  names,  thus  preserved  in  popular  use,  can  hardly 
be  termed  silent  witnesses  to  this  important  fact,  that  the  fore- 
fathers of  the  Scottish  nation  were  of  a  different  mind  from 
the  present  generation  of  their  descendants,  and  that  at  no 
very  remote  period  of  time.  The  union  with  England  is  a 
comparatively  recent  event;  men  now  living  might  have  seen 
and  conversed  with  the  sons  of  some  who  took  part  in  it ;  yet 
we  are  separated  from  it  by  an  interval  of  time  hardly  shorter 
than  it  was  from  the  era  of  the  monasteries,  when  the  abbey 
was  tenanted,  and  monk  and  friar  called  to  penance,  and  the 
church  of  St.  John  Lateran  in  Rome  was  recognised  as  the 
mother  church  of  every  parish  in  the  land.  With  the  whole 
country  attesting  such  a  fact,  the  claim  to  immemorial  pre- 
scription set  up  in  behalf  of  a  new  religion  falls  to  the  ground ; 
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and  many  a  candid  and  ingenuous  mind,  attracted  and 
charmed  by  the  air  of  ancient  times  that  lingers  around  moul- 
dering arch  and  abandoned  well,  and  many  a  curious  investi- 
gator of  derivation  and  etymon  in  local  nomenclature,  acknow- 
ledges the  powerful  influence  of  such  historic  facts,  and  bends 
in  homage  to  the  old  faith,  and  is  thus  associated  with  the  men 
of  old,  whose  were  the  works  that  glorified  the  saints  of  God, 
and  whose  the  strong  devotion  that  loved  to  connect  their 
names  with  the  affairs  of  secular  life,  and  the  memorials  of 
whose  munificent  piety  will  perish  only  with  the  world. 


A  VISIT  TO  LOYOLA. 

ON  Thursday,  the  3d  Sept.  1846,  we  left  the  old-fashioned 
town  of  Tolosa  at  six  in  the  morning,  on  horseback,  for  As- 
peria.  A  strange  enough  turnout  it  was.  We  mounted  on 
huge  high-peaked  saddles,  covered  with  saddle-cloths  of  gaudy 
colours,  that  looked  very  much  like  pieces  of  old  carpets,  and 
antique-shaped  brass  stirrups,  which  we  had  managed  to  get 
instead  of  Moorish  ones,  i.  e.  half-covered  wooden  troughs. 
Our  guide,  with  red  sash  and  basque  cap,  trotted  on  foot  be- 
fore us.  The  road  for  some  distance  was  that  of  Madrid, 
which  passes  by  the  side  of  the  river,  and  under  a  cultivated 
and  wooded  mountain ;  on  the  left  we  saw  at  the  other  side 
of  the  river  a  very  large  and  neat-looking  cloth-man ufactory, 
to  which  large  additions  were  being  made.  After  about  half 
a  mile  the  road  turned  to  the  right,  and  entered  a  narrow 
mountain  valley,  up  which  it  winds,  amid  maize-fields,  mea- 
dows, and  oak  and  chestnut  woods,  among  which  nestled  neat 
cottages,  and  busy  little  flour  and  saw  mills.  The  sun  shone 
bright  on  the  shingle  roofs,  and  the  grass  glistening  with  dew, 
and  the  heather-clad  mountain- tops,  diversified  by  pieces  of 
barren  rock. 

The  air  was  filled  with  the  chirping  of  grasshoppers 
(argutte  cicadte),  and  the  hum  of  the  mills,  and  the  strange 
prolonged  creaking  of  the  wooden  axles  of  the  country  carts. 
After  ascending  for  about  an  hour,  we  descended  a  little,  and 
found  ourselves  in  a  lovely  little  valley,  green  as  an  emerald, 
girt  in  with  mountains,  in  which  lay  embosomed  in  trees  a 
couple  of  villages,  with  their  quaint  old  churches,  shewing 
indisputable  marks  of  the  alliance  of  Moorish  and  Christian 
art  in  their  tall  flat  buttresses,  and  walls  devoid  of  windows 
(one  large  church  had  only  two  very  small  windows),  and  their 
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rounded  roofs.  After  passing  this  valley,  the  road  again  mounted 
up  for  half-an-hour  through  rather  wilder  scenery,  to  a  solitary 
and  not  very  inviting  posada,  called  Venta  la  Reyna,  whereof 
the  guide  told  a  wondrous  story  that  some  queen  or  other  had 
once  stopped  there. 

Here  the  traveller  is  very  likely  to  meet  a  Miguelite,  a 
sort  of  country  gendarme  or  policeman  of  the  Basque  pro- 
vinces, sans  uniform,  save  a  brass  plate  on  his  battered  hat, 
and  a  weapon  like  an  old  Tower  musket  in  his  hand.  He 
loiters  along  with  the  travellers  over  the  hill,  and  then  asks 
for  something  for  his  escort.  The  country  is,  however,  per- 
fectly peaceable  and  safe.  The  road,  which  is  throughout 
excellent,  now  begins  to  wind  downwards ;  and  the  high  bare 
crest  of  the  mountain  of  slaty  marble  which  rises  above  the 
castle  of  Loyola  soon  becomes  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
landscape.  An  hour  and  a  halfs  riding  through  chestnut, 
oak,  and  beech  woods  brought  us  to  the  vale  of  Loyola,  and 
the  neat  little  town  of  Asperia.  The  vale  is  of  considerable 
extent  and  great  beauty,  bounded  by  hills  of  varied  shape 
and  hue,  some  low  and  wooded,  some  more  lofty,  and  culti- 
vated almost  to  the  top ;  others,  as  the  one  behind  the  town, 
steep  and  bare,  of  brown  and  yellowish  tinted  stone.  This 
vale  and  town,  with  the  surrounding  mountains,  formed  the 
patrimony  of  the  Loyola  family.  Here  the  young  Ignatius 
spent  his  childhood,  in  these  woods  he  rambled  and  hunted ; 
and  the  scenery  is  well  calculated  to  form  a  strong  and  tem- 
pered mind,  combining,  as  it  does,  rural  grace  and  beauty 
with  wildness  and  stern  majesty.  The  town  of  Asperia  con- 
tains a  fine  old  church,  and  several  suppressed  monasteries 
with  their  churches,  public  schools,  an  hospital  dela  miseri- 
cordia,  a  sort  of  poor  asylum,  and  a  very  fine  public  washing- 
house  and  fountains,  erected  by  a  benefactor  in  1842.  There 
is  here  a  very  good  small  inn,  where  the  Bilbao  diligence 
stops. 

The  convent,  or  rather  college  of  Loyola,  now  suppressed, 
is  situated  about  ten  minutes'  walk  from  the  town,  up  the 
little  stream.  We  took  the  road  on  the  left  bank  of  the 
brook,  which  passes  through  rich  maize-fields  and  meadows ; 
halfway  is  a  small  open  building,  with  stone  benches  against 
the  walls  ;  it  was  once  a  chapel  where  pilgrims  might  repose 
themselves,  but  the  Vandalic  zeal  of  some  "  Afrancesado"  has 
obliterated  all  traces  of  religion  from  its  walls. 

A  pretty  ancient  bridge  crosses  the  stream,  and  brought 
us  in  front  of  the  building.  In  the  centre  of  the  wide  space 
before  the  college,  now  neglected  and  grass-grown,  stands  a 
fountain,  whose  clear  waters  still  sparkle  in  the  sunbeams, 
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like  the  fountain  of  the  city  of  the  desert.  At  one  side  is 
the  hospitium  or  guest-house,  a  plain  two-story  house,  now 
half  inhabited  by  a  peasant  family.  The  whole  background 
is  filled  by  i\\e  facade  of  the  church  and  college. 

In  the  centre  stands  the  church,  a  splendid  circular  build- 
ing, with  a  lofty  and  beautifully  proportioned  dome.  The 
ascent  to  it  is  by  a  wide  flight  of  steps ;  and  the  spacious 
bronze  doors  are  shaded  by  a  classic  portico,  adorned  with 
statues,  and  which  bears  the  motto,  or,  so  to  speak,  the  war- 
cry  of  the  order,  "  Ad  majorem  Dei  gloriam."  The  church 
is  of  pure  Corinthian  architecture:  on  its  right  extends  the 
long  Palladian  facade  of  the  ancient  college;  and  on  the  left 
stand  the  still  handsomer,  though  unfinished  walls  of  a  se- 
cond college,  the  completion  of  which  was  delayed,  and  finally 
stopped,  by  the  troubles  of  Spain,  and  the  expulsion  of  the 
order.  It  was  intended  to  have  placed  the  school  part  of  the 
establishment  in  this  new  building,  and  left  the  older  part 
entirely  for  the  purpose  of  a  college  and  convent.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  describe  in  detail  all  the  different  parts  of 
the  college,  which  forms  a  large  quadrangle,  and  affords  ample 
accommodation  for  500  professors  and  students.  The  lamp 
of  learning  and  piety  here  burned  bright  amid  the  surround- 
ing darkness,  until  the  year  1840,  when  the  Jesuit  fathers, 
who  had  been  before  expelled  in  1827,  but  had  returned  pri- 
vately to  their  beloved  retreat,  were  finally  expelled,  and  the 
students  dispersed  by  a  government  calling  itself  free,  and  the 
lovers  of  freedom.  All  the  land  and  furniture  were  sold,  the 
buildings  also  were  put  up  to  auction  ;  but  as  no  purchaser 
could  be  found,  they  were  appropriated  to  the  state,  which 
graciously  allows  an  Augustinian  priest  and  an  old  lay  brother 
to  live  in  a  corner  of  the  desolate  halls,  and  guard  and  serve 
the  church  and  chapel  of  St.  Ignatius. 

The  most  remarkable  parts  of  the  college  are  the  magnifi- 
cent quadruple  stair,  the  large  study  and  lecture-halls,  the 
spacious  ambulacra,  open  and  closed  ;  the  lavatory,  a  large 
square  apartment,  with  a  fountain  still  flowing  in  the  centre; 
and  the  great  dining-hall,  hung  round  with  the  portraits  of 
the  most  celebrated  men  of  the  order — St.  Ignatius.  SS.  Francis 
Xavier  and  Borgia,  Rodriguez,  Bellarinine,  Boscovich,  and  a 
host  of  others. 

In  the  upper  stories  are  the  rooms  for  the  fathers,  each 
consisting  of  a  small  sitting-room,  with  a  closet  off  it  for  a 
bed-room,  shelves  in  the  wall  for  books,  &c.,  all  plainly  white- 
washed. The  students'  rooms  and  the  dormitories  lofty,  well 
ventilated;  and  each  bed-place  roomy,  and  separated  by  a  low 
wall.  The  old  lay  brother  (of  the  Jesuits,  as  he  informed  us), 
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spoke  with  tears  in  his  eyes  of  the  crowds  of  students  that 
once  thronged  these  halls,  which,  now  silent  and  desolate, 
echoed  only  to  the  footsteps  of  the  stranger  ;  but  his  coun- 
tenance brightened  as  we  told  him  that  the  learned  sons  of 
Loyola,  banished  from  the  land  of  his  birth,  had  found  a  sure 
refuge  and  a  home  in  England  ;  and  that  the  voice  of  their 
teaching,  now  silenced  in  the  country  it  had  rendered  illus- 
trious, was  listened  to  by  crowds  of  disciples  in  a  strange  land. 

The  arrangements  of  the  left  wing  are  very  similar  to  those 
of  the  other,  but  the  walls  were  never  completed,  and  no  part 
of  it  was  roofed. 

From  the  college  we  pass  through  the  sacristy,  now  robbed 
of  almost  all  its  sacred  vessels,  to  the  interior  of  the  church. 
In  the  centre  rises  the  magnificent  dome,  with  its  graceful 
lantern.  This  dome  is  supported  by  a  circle  of  marble  pillars, 
which  separate  the  body  of  the  church  from  the  circular  aisle. 
But  time  would  fail  us  to  tell  of  the  magnificence  of  the  high 
altar  (on  whose  left  are  traced  in  marble  the  helm,  hauberk, 
spear,  and  sword  of  a  warrior  ;  while  on  its  right  are  shewn 
the  cross,  the  chalice,  the  chasuble,  and  other  insignia  of  re- 
ligion, thus  shadowing  forth  the  great  change  in  the  life  of 
the  saint),  of  the  separate  glory  of  each  of  the  other  altars,  of 
the  walls  crusted  with  valuable  marbles,  and  of  the  graven 
doors.  The  church  is  kept  in  excellent  order  by  the  old  lay 
brother,  and  the  holy  sacrifice  is  here  offered  every  Sunday. 

But  the  reader  will  ask,  where  all  this  time  is  the  ancient 
castle  of  Loyola  ?  We  will  lead  him  to  it.  Let  us  retrace 
our  steps  from  the  church  to  that  portion  of  the  college  build- 
ings immediately  beside  the  church.  We  enter  by  a  door  from 
the  open  space  before  the  college,  and  on  looking  up  we  per- 
ceive that  the  walls  of  the  college  enclose  as  in  a  case,  with- 
out however  touching  it,  an  old-fashioned  fortified  house,  the 
original  house  of  the  parents  of  St.  Ignatius,  preserved  exactly 
as  it  was  in  the  saint's  lifetime.  The  saint  himself  never  saw 
it  after  his  conversion,  when  on  being  cured  there  of  the 
wound  he  had  received  at  Pampeluna,  he  retired  from  thence 
to  Manrescf ;  but  the  house  and  estate  were  given  to  the  order 
many  years  afterwards  by  one  of  the  saint's  relatives.  The 
building  is  of  the  character  of  the  fortified  house  which  suc- 
ceeded in  Europe  the  regular  castle,  three-storied  and  square; 
the  lower  story  built  of  stone,  with  small  narrow  windows, 
little  different  from  loopholes,  and  an  iron-studded  door.  The 
two  upper  stories  are  built  of  flat  bricks,  and  are  lit  by  low, 
square,  mullioned  windows,  like  perpendicular  or  Elizabethan 
windows  ;  while  at  each  angle,  at  the  height  of  the  top  of  the 
basement  story,  springs  from  a  large  stone  corbel  a  small  circu- 
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lar  brick  turret,  with  a  conical  slated  roof.  The  roof  is  high, 
with  hanging  eaves,  slated,  and  with  dormer  windows.  The 
whole  size  of  the  house  is  not  more  than  thirty-five  feet  square. 

The  plan  of  the  interior  is  very  simple ;  it  may  be  con- 
sidered as  divided  into  two  unequal  portions  by  a  wall  from 
front  to  rear.  The  smaller  division  (which  forms  the  right 
side  of  the  house),  into  which  the  door  opens,  is  occupied 
throughout  by  the  large  square  stairs.  The  other  portion 
was  occupied  on  the  ground-floor  by  the  stables.  The  first 
floor  was  divided  into  two  sitting-rooms,  the  one  opening  from 
the  other ;  the  second  floor  was  divided  into  three  bed-rooms, 
two  small  ones  to  the  back,  and  a  large  one  to  the  front,  lit 
by  two  windows,  and  entered  by  passing  through  one  of  the 
smaller  rooms  ;  while  the  second  small  room  had  a  double 
communication  with  the  outer  small  room  and  with  the  large 
room.  All  these  apartments  are  now  converted  into  richly  de- 
corated chapels :  on  the  first  floor  the  wall  between  the  two 
sitting-rooms  has  been  partially  replaced  by  an  open  railing  ; 
and  while  the  outer  room  is  occupied  by  confessionals,  the 
inner  is  a  chapel.  But  it  is  on  the  large  room  in  the  upper 
story  that  all  the  riches  of  decoration  have  been  lavished.  It 
was  in  this  room  that  Ignatius  was  born,  on  the  spot  where 
the  altar  now  stands.  It  is  now  a  chapel  dedicated  to  God, 
under  his  intercession  ;  while  the  small  inner  room  is  under 
that  of  his  beloved  disciple,  the  apostle  of  the  Indies.  The 
walls  and  roof  of  St.  Ignatius'  chapel  are  decorated  with  paint- 
ings and  gilding,  and  the  ceiling  with  paintings  and  bas-reliefs 
of  events  of  the  saint's  life.  The  relics  of  the  saint  repose  at 
Rome,  but  over  the  altar  is  preserved  one  of  his  fingers.  In 
the  chapel  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  is  preserved  a  still  more 
interesting  relic  of  the  warrior  monk,  his  signature,  on  parch- 
ment :  the  writing  is  firm  and  clear,  and  very  regular. 

On  the  roof  of  the  room  where  he  was  born,  and  round 
the  walls,  are  several  scenes  of  the  saint's  life,  containing  dif- 
ferent portraits  of  him  and  of  his  parents  and  others,  evidently 
taken  from  the  life.  The  one  which  most  attracted  our  atten- 
tion was  one  representing  his  mother  giving  a  book  to  the 
young  Ignatius  (a  child  of  about  ten  years),  about  to  go  to 
school,  while  his  father  stands  by.  The  chapels  are  also  most 
rich  in  relics  and  mementoes,  and  portraits  of  all  the  great 
men  of  the  order.  Mass  is  here  daily  said  by  the  Augustinian 
in  charge  of  the  building. 

This  solitary  ecclesiastic  and  the  lay  brother  are  now  the 
sole  tenants  of  this  once  populous  college  ;  and  in  the  lofty 
halls,  instead  of  the  voice  of  learning,  is  heard  nothing  but 
the  dripping  of  the  fountains. 
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Whatever  excuse  the  Spanish  government  could  allege  for 
suppressing  the  other  religious  establishments  of  Spain,  none 
at  least  can  be  assigned  for  the  destruction  of  this,  which  in 
days  of  darkness  and  ignorance  imparted  knowledge  to  the 
rising  generation.  In  fact,  their  proceedings  are  worthily 
symboled  by  their  treatment  of  the  college  library,  which  is 
locked  up  and  sealed,  and  the  volumes  it  contains  left  to  the 
combined  effects  of  damp  and  neglect.  According  to  the  new 
concordat,  which  provides  that  all  ecclesiastical  property  in 
the  hands  of  the  government  shall  be  restored,  the  house  and 
buildings  ought  now  to  be  again  restored  to  the  Church  for 
religious  purposes  ;  to  their  lawful  owners,  the  Society  of 
Jesus,  they  cannot  unfortunately  be  restored,  since  they  are 
not  allowed  to  exist  in  Spain.  R. 


LEAVES  FKOM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  CONFESSOR  OF 
THE  FAITH  DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
1793-1795.* 

SOME  years  ago  there  died  at  Tours  an  aged  canon,  univer- 
sally respected,  but  of  eccentric  habits.  He  had  preserved  an 
old-fashioned  simplicity  of  manner,  in  which  there  was  a  cer- 
tain mixture  of  abruptness,  freedom,  and  liveliness,  that  was 
not  unfrequently  very  amusing.  Austere  towards  himself, 
fasting  throughout  the  whole  year,  he  had  remained  a  stranger 
to  the  modern  refinements  of  language  and  manner.  He 
always  spoke  openly  and  with  sincerity ;  external  signs  of 
emotion  and  affectations  of  pity  were  unknown  to  him.  The 
faith  was  the  sole  object  of  his  life,  and  he  troubled  himself 
little  or  nothing  for  the  opinion  of  the  world.  A  hat,  for 
example,  was  an  article  which  he  never  used ;  in  all  weathers, 
and  on  all  occasions,  he  went  through  the  streets  bareheaded, 
and  carrying  his  rosary  in  his  hands.  He  might  be  met  in 
the  most  frequented  quarters  of  the  elegant  city  of  Tours, 
passing  through  the  midst  of  the  gay  throng  without  taking 
any  notice  of  them,  quietly  repeating  his  Hail  Marys,  which 
he  used  to  recite  in  a  sufficiently  brusque  tone.  He  had 
several  other  eccentricities  of  the  same  kind,  upon  which  it  is 
not  worth  while  to  dwell.  Nevertheless,  this  singular  per- 
sonage was  an  object  of  veneration  to  the  whole  diocese.  It 
was  not  his  age  only  which  was  the  cause  of  this  veneration, 

*  Translated  and  abridged  from  Les  Serviteurs  de  Dieu,  par  Leon  Aubineau. 
Paris,  1852. 
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nor  yet  his  ecclesiastical  learning,  which  was  considerable  and 
profound  ;  nor  yet  his  whole  life,  given  up  to  the  functions  of 
the  ministry,  which  he  every  where  exercised  with  great  zeal 
for  the  service  of  God,  and  an  ardent  charity  for  his  neigh- 
bour:  for  all  this — this  crown  of  the  priesthood — is  the  ho- 
nourable distinction  of  many  of  the  French  clergy;  only  in  the 
person  of  M.  Leproust  it  received  an  especial  dignity  from  the 
fact  that  he  had  been,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  confes- 
sor of  the  faith.  At  the  age  of  twenty-five,  being  only  then 
in  minor  orders,  he  quitted  the  seminary  and  the  town  of 
Tours,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  present  at  the  installa- 
tion of  Michael  Suzor,  formerly  parish  priest  of  Loches,  but 
who  had  now  been  nominated  constitutional  bishop  of  the  de- 
partment of  Indre-et-Loire.  And  yet  M.  Leproust  had  had 
before  his  eyes  several  very  sad  examples.  The  principal  of 
the  College  of  Tours — the  apostate  priest,  the  representative 
of  the  people,  Isabeau — has  left  a  name  in  the  annals  of  the 
Revolution.  During  his  direction  of  the  college,  he  had  par- 
ticularly distinguished  the  young  Leproust,  who  thought  him- 
self much  honoured  by  this  notice,  and  endeavoured  to  im- 
prove and  cultivate  the  affection  which  his  superior  professed 
for  him,  and  which  that  superior  afterwards  took  advantage  of 
to  endeavour  to  deceive  him  and  to  draw  him  into  the  schism. 
Having  refused  to  assist  at  the  installation  of  the  constitu- 
tional bishop  of  Indre-et-Loire,  M.  Leproust  refused  also  to 
hold  any  further  communication  with  the  cure  of  his  parish, 
who  had  taken  the  oath.  Accordingly,  in  the  month  of  March 
1793  he  was  arrested,  and  condemned  to  transportation  for 
this  breach  of  the  law ;  he  was  taken  to  Bordeaux  in  order  to 
be  embarked  for  French  Guiana;  and  with  this  expectation  he 
was  detained  for  two  years  at  Bordeaux,  at  Blaye,  and  upon 
the  hulks.  The  history  of  this  captivity  he  has  written  ;  and 
in  the  following  pages  we  lay  an  abridgment  of  it  before  our 
readers,  not  doubting  but  that  they  will  find  in  its  simple  and 
touching  recital  much  that  will  both  interest  and  edify  them. 

On  the  20th  of  March,  1793,  I  was  arrested  at  Vernon,  my 
native  parish.  I  had  then  only  received  the  tonsure,  and  had 
lived  in  retirement  at  my  father's  house  since  the  1st  of  April, 
1791.  The  National  Assembly  was  at  that  time  endeavour- 
ing to  establish  a  schism  in  France,  by  requiring  of  all  bishops 
and  priests  who  were  engaged  in  the  active  performance  of 
their  functions,  that  they  should  take  an  oath  to  support  the 
civil  constitution  of  the  clergy,  which  the  Assembly  had  de- 
creed, and  which  one  hundred  and  thirty-two  bishops  had  re- 
jected;  which,  moreover,  Pope  Pius  VI.  (by  a  brief  of  the 
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10th  of  March,  1798)  had  condemned  as  heretical  and  con- 
trary to  the  general  discipline  of  the  Church.  I  had  deter- 
mined to  take  no  part  in  the  schism  ;  nevertheless,  they  had  no 
just  pretext  for  calling  upon  me  to  take  the  oath,  since  I  was 
not  exercising  any  ministerial  functions,  and  was  not  even  in 
holy  orders.  Being  denounced,  however,  by  six  citizens  of  the 
village — the  number  required  by  law  to  authorise  the  trans- 
portation of  any  obnoxious  ecclesiastic — I  was  arrested  on  the 
charge  of  being  dangerous  to  the  Republic,  inasmuch  as  I 
would  hold  no  communication  with  the  cure  of  Vernon,  who 
had  had  the  weakness  to  conform  to  the  oath,  and  to  submit 
to  the  intruded  Bishop  Suzor;  that  see  being  in  the  mean- 
while lawfully  occupied  by  the  archbishop,  M.  Conzie,  and 
having  been  so  occupied  ever  since  the  year  1785. 

The  authorities  of  Vernon  examined  my  papers  and  books, 
but  found  nothing  contrary  to  the  laws  of  the  state ;  neverthe- 
less, having  drawn  up  a  legal  statement  of  my  case,  they  sent 
me  to  Tours  under  the  escort  often  national  guards.  'These 
men,  being  men  of  my  own  village,  with  whom  I  was  person- 
ally acquainted,  treated  me  very  well;  they  even  defended  me 
from  several  persons  who  were  disposed  to  insult  me.  By 
and  by  two  men  chose  to  attach  themselves  to  our  com- 
pany and  go  along  by  our  side,  vomiting  forth  the  most  vio- 
lently abusive  language  against  me.  On  our  arrival  at  the 
bridge  in  Tours,  these  two  ruffians  began  to  cry  out  that  it 
was  useless  to  take  me  any  further.,  and  that  it  would  be 
better  to  throw  me  at  once  into  the  river ;  they  even  endea- 
voured themselves  to  force  me  over  the  parapet.  My  guards 
had  to  use  some  exertions  in  my  defence,  in  order  that 
they  might  fulfil  the  order  they  had  received  of  bringing  me 
before  the  committee  of  inspection.  It  was  the  evening  of 
Palm  Sunday,  and  there  was  a  considerable  crowd  upon  the 
bridge  and  upon  the  open  space  in  front  of  the  town-hall. 
This  crowd  joined  in  the  cry  of  the  men,  and  menacing  voci- 
ferations began  to  arise  on  all  sides,  the  most  frequent  of 
which  was,  "  Here  comes  another  for  the  guillotine  !"  M.  Bar- 
bier,  cure  of  St.  Georges,  had  passed  by  the  same  route  some 
minutes  before,  conducted  like  myself  by  the  national  guards 
of  his  parish,  and  had  met  with  the  same  reception.  It  was 
not  without  difficulty  that  I  was  saved  from  being  very  roughly 
handled  by  the  crowd  1  passed  through,  which  filled  the  Rue 
Neuve  and  the  court  of  the  house  of  the  old  magistracy,  where 
the  members  of  the  department  and  of  the  revolutionary  com- 
mittee were  then  sitting.  A  number  of  young  men  followed 
me  almost  into  the  presence  of  these  worthies,  crying  out, 
"To  the  guillotine!"  and  adding  significant  gestures  to  their 
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words ;  they  even  went  so  far  as  to  mark  upon  my  neck  the 
place  where  the  knife  ought  to  strike.  God  gave  me  grace  to 
be  perfectly  calm ;  for  in  truth  I  should  have  been  nothing- 
loath  to  see  the  end  of  a  life  which  the  blindness  and  cruelty 
of  my  fellow-citizens  rendered  so  wretched.  I  was  not  worthy, 
however,  to  suffer  martyrdom  for  the  faith. 

When  brought  before  the  revolutionary  committee,  I  was 
first  of  all  examined  as  to  the  causes  which  had  prevented  my 
assisting  two  years  before,  when  a  student  at  the  seminary,  at 
the  installation  of  the  intruded  bishop.  I  answered,  that  my 
conscience  forbad  me  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  there  being  al- 
ready an  archbishop  who  had  been  canonically  instituted,  I 
could  not  recognise  another.  I  expected  that  for  this  answer 
I  should  be  sent  to  prison,  thence  to  be  dispatched  to  the 
guillotine ;  they  contented  themselves,  however,  with  ordering 
me  to  a  place  of  confinement,  which  proved  to  be  no  other 
than  my  old  seminary.  There  I  had  the  honour  and  the  joy 
to  find  myself  in  company  with  more  than  a  hundred  vene- 
rable priests,  imprisoned  on  account  of  their  refusal  to  take 
the  sacrilegious  oath,  and  their  constancy  in  maintaining  the 
unchangeable  truths  of  our  holy  religion ;  and  these  priests 
were  still  permitted  to  say  Mass  within  the  house.  In  this 
way  I  had  the  precious  privilege  of  being  able  to  indemnify 
myself,  as  it  were,  for  the  long  time  I  had  passed  in  my  own 
village  without  being  able  to  assist  at  the  divine  mysteries, 
even  on  Sundays  and  on  the  greatest  festivals.  I  thanked 
God,  therefore,  for  having  brought  me  to  this  place  of  impri- 
sonment, where  I  was  able  to  hear  and  serve  more  than  ten 
Masses  every  day. 

But  this  happiness  and  tranquillity  were  not  of  long  con- 
tinuance. The  members  of  the  directory  of  the  department 
wishing  to  exhibit  the  fervour  of  their  patriotism,  took  upon 
themselves  to  increase  the  rigour  of  the  decrees  of  the  con- 
vention ;  so  that  whereas  the  convention  had  sentenced  to 
transportation  only  those  nonjuring  priests  who  were  in  good 
health  and  had  not  yet  reached  the  age  of  sixty,  the  depart- 
ment of  Indre-et-Loire  determined  to  extend  this  condemna- 
tion to  those  who  were  seventy.  The  magistrate  who  came 
to  announce  this  decree  to  us,  caused  us  to  be  assembled  on 
the  terrace  of  the  seminary,  and  addressed  us  in  these  words  : 
"  Whereas  you  have  not  chosen  to  take  the  oath,  and  whereas 
you  are  men  dangerous  to  the  republic,  whose  laws  you  de- 
spise, your  country  declares  to  you,  by  my  mouth,  that  she 
vomits  you  forth  for  ever  from  her  bosom ;  your  sentence  is, 
that  you  be  transported  to  French  Guiana."  Having  made 
him  a  profound  bow,  we  returned  to  our  rooms;  and  those 
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among  us  who  had  not  attained  the  age  of  seventy,  or  had  no 
serious  infirmity,  commenced  our  preparations  for  departure. 
This,  however,  was  deferred  for  three  days.  Meanwhile,  a 
battalion  of  Marseillaise  soldiers  from  the  army  of  Mayence, 
who  were  passing  through  Tours  on  their  way  to  La  Vendee, 
hearing  that  there  were  some  priests  confined  in  the  semi- 
nary, used  their  utmost  endeavours  to  obtain  permission  to 
massacre  us,  assuring  the  authorities  that  two  hours  would 
be  abundantly  sufficient  for  the  execution.  But  the  ma- 
gistrates, republicans  though  they  were,  had  the  courage  and 
moderation  to  refuse  these  offers  of  service;  and  even  sent 
these  men  on  three  days  before  us,  in  order  that  we  might 
not  be  exposed  to  the  chance  of  meeting  them  on  the  road. 
Thus  the  day  of  our  departure  was  fixed  for  the  22d  of  April. 
We  hired,  at  our  own  cost,  some  carts  to  take  us  to  Bordeaux, 
and  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  they  were  drawn  up  in 
the  court  of  the  seminary.  There  were  eighteen  of  them ; 
and  ninety-four  ecclesiastics  were  to  find  places  in  them — 
seventy-four  from  the  diocese  of  Tours,  and  twenty  from  the 
dioceses  of  Blois  and  Le  Mans.  A  numerous  national  guard, 
both  of  horse  and  foot,  had  been  ordered  to  accompany  us. 
We  had  great  difficulty  in  getting  out  of  the  town,  for  the 
streets  were  crowded  by  evilly-disposed  persons  who  did  their 
best  to  prevent  our  departure,  crying  out  continually,  "  To 
the  guillotine  !  to  the  guillotine  !  Transportation  is  too  mer- 
ciful a  punishment  for  them  ;  they  deserve  to  die."  We  were 
detained  in  this  way  for  half  an  hour  in  the  midst  of  the  fran- 
tic populace,  whose  cries  grew  fiercer  and  fiercer.  At  last 
the  officer  who  had  the  charge  of  us  ordered  the  soldiers  to 
draw  their  swords,  and  so  a  passage  was  cleared,  through 
which  we  passed  on,  amid  an  abundant  shower  of  stones  from 
all  sides.  We  proceeded  at  full  gallop  as  far  as  Grammont, 
where  we  halted  to  bind  up  the  wounds  which  five-and- twenty 
of  us  had  received,  some  from  stones  and  some  from  bayonets; 
for  a  large  number  of  the  volunteers  assembled  at  Tours  had 
joined  the  populace,  and  tried  to  stab  us.  Our  escort  be- 
haved pretty  well,  except  that  one  of  the  national  guards, 
hearing  one  of  our  party  address  another  as  "  sir,"  became 
perfectly  furious,  and  threatened  to  kill  him  for  using  a  for- 
bidden title,  instead  of  addressing  his  companion  as  "  citi- 
zen." He  actually  levelled  his  musket  at  him  three  times ; 
but  another  guard,  more  humane  and  less  touchy,  prevented 
the  ruffian  from  doing  any  real  injury;  and  when  the  officer 
was  informed  of  it,  he  removed  the  offended  soldier  to  another 
post,  warning  us  at  the  same  time  to  be  more  cautious  in  our 
language. 
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Our  first  night  was  spent  at  Sainte-Maure,  where  the  au- 
thorities lodged  us  in  the  cellars  of  the  old  salt-magazines, 
which  they  humanely  furnished  with  fresh  straw  for  us  to  lie 
upon.  We  were  not  insulted  either  on  our  arrival  or  on  our 
departure  from  this  place  ;  and  our  journey  the  next  day 
passed  quietly  enough,  excepting  that  we  were  not  allowed 
to  refresh  ourselves  by  walking  occasionally  instead  of  riding. 
When  \ve  arrived  within  half  a  league  of  Chatellerault,  we 
were  met  by  the  authorities  and  national  guard  of  the  town, 
who  conducted  us  to  the  prison  through  a  dense  but  silent 
crowd.  Here  we  were  placed  in  a  lofty  hall,  from  which  the 
ordinary  criminals  had  been  removed  to  make  way  for  us; 
but  as  the  straw  had  not  been  changed,  the  dust  was  so  in- 
tolerable, that  instead  of  sleeping,  we  were  consumed  with 
thirst  all  night  long,  and  continually  asking  for  water.  The 
gaoler  apparently  had  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to  lock  up 
the  thieves  ;  but  mixing  themselves  among  the  servants  of 
the  prison,  they  contrived  to  steal  several  articles  from  some 
of  our  party  whilst  the  surgeons  were  attending  to  their 
wounds.  The  next  morning,  the  national  guard  of  Cha- 
tellerault took  the  place  of  that  of  Tours ;  and  these  treated 
us  with  greater  kindness,  allowing  us  to  leave  the  carriages 
when  we  liked,  and  to  walk  by  their  sides  as  friends.  At 
Poictiers  we  were  decently  lodged  in  the  old  Convent  of  the 
Visitation;  and  as  part  of  the  national  guard  of  this  town 
was  in  Vendee,  that  of  Chatellerault  continued  to  guard  us ; 
and  escorted  us  also  the  following  day  to  Couhe,  a  little  Pro- 
testant town,  where  we  spent  the  night  in  an  old  ruined  castle, 
of  which  only  the  walls  were  standing,  and  where  we  had  not 
even  straw  to  lie  upon.  Fifty  men  of  the  national  guard  of 
Couhe  were  ordered  to  escort  us  the  next  day,  and  our  chari- 
table guards  of  Chatellerault  took  their  leave  therefore  ;  fifteen 
of  them,  however,  accompanied  us  as  far  as  Ruffec,  fearing 
lest  our  new  guards,  being  all  Protestants,  should  maltreat  us. 
This  proved  to  be  a  special  mark  of  God's  care  for  us ;  for 
when  we  arrived  at  Ruffec  we  found  it  was  the  eve  of  a  great 
fair;  the  place  was  full  of  people,  and  our  Protestant  guards  in- 
sisted upon  it  that  we  should  be  taken  to  the  principal  square, 
and  made  to  kiss  the  tree  of  liberty  there.  Six  gendarmes, 
however,  who  had  been  appointed  to  accompany  us  from 
Poictiers  to  Bordeaux,  sided  with  our  guards  of  Chatelle- 
rault in  resisting  this  proposition ;  and  finally,  placing  them- 
selves at  the  head  of  the  troop,  they  declared  they  would  fight 
rather  than  allow  us  to  be  thus  gratuitously  exposed  to  the 
insults  of  the  populace.  The  Protestants,  therefore,  relin- 
quished their  design,  and  allowed  our  kind  friends  to  conduct 
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ns  through  the  less  frequented  parts  of  the  town  to  certain 
inns,  where  we  were  quartered  instead  of  being  put  in  prison, 
our  Catholic  guards  undertaking  to  be  answerable  for  us.  The 
next  day,  these  excellent  men  came  to  take  leave  of  us ;  they 
embraced  us  with  tears  in  their  eyes,  and  begged  our  prayers, 
saying  that  they  would  gladly  have  accompanied  us  all  the  way 
to  Bordeaux.  They  need  not  have  asked  for  our  prayers,  for 
they  had  conferred  such  obligations  upon  us  that  we  could 
never  forget  their  generous  devotion. 

The  national  guard  of  Ruffec  also  treated  us  very  well ; 
but  in  the  afternoon,  when  we  arrived  at  Angouleme,  there 
was  a  great  assemblage  of  people,  who  made  us  get  down  from 
our  carriages  and  proceed  on  foot  to  the  prison,  using  towards 
us  the  most  opprobrious  and  scoffing  language.     In  the  prison, 
too,  we  were  obliged  to  lie  upon  the  floor  without  either  mat- 
tress or  straw.     At  Barbezieux,  however,  we  were  lodged  in 
a  loft  of  the  castle  of  La  Rochefoucauld,  which  was  stripped 
of  its  furniture  and  uninhabited.     But  the  people  of  the  town 
being  good  Catholics  would  not  let  us  lie  upon  the  boards ; 
they  brought  us  mattresses,  feather-beds,  blankets,  and  sheets, 
excellent  bread,  and  all  other  necessary  provisions.     These 
good  people  did  their  utmost  to  evince  the  compassion  they 
felt  for  us ;  and  the  next  day,  as  we  were  leaving,  surrounded 
our   carriages    with    tears   in    their    eyes.     At   length,   after 
journeying  on  for  another  day  or  two,  we  arrived  at  the  post 
of  La  Bastide,  on  the  Garonne.     Here  we  embarked  upon 
some  lighters,  and  remained  there  in  the  open  air  all  night, 
expecting  to  be  landed  the  next  day  at  Bordeaux.     So  many 
priests,  however,   had  arrived  there  from  different  dioceses, 
condemned  like  ourselves  to  transportation,  that  the  authori- 
ties  there  refused  to  receive  us,  and  sent  us  on  to  Blaye,  a 
little  town  upon  the  Gironde,  seven  leagues  from  Bordeaux. 
At  Blaye  we  were  received  with  hisses  and  insults,  and  were 
conducted  by  the  national  guard  to  the  strong  and  extensive 
citadel,  situated  on  a  considerable  eminence.     The  rooms  of 
the  prison  in  which  we  were  shut    up    were    large  enough, 
but  we  were  packed  in  them  like  a  flock  of  sheep,  and  obliged 
to  sleep  on  the  boards  without  mattresses  or  blankets.     Every 
evening  the  officers  of  the  garrison  came,  with  drawn  swords 
in  their  hands,  to  count  our  numbers  and  see  that  no  one  was 
missing,  but  they  did  not  insult  us.    Divine  Providence,  which 
never  ceased  to  watch  over  us,  interfered  to  take  us  away  from 
Blaye  sooner  than  we  expected,  thereby  delivering  us  from 
the  greatest  danger  we  had  yet  encountered.     A  regiment  of 
twelve  hundred  men,  destined  for  Vendee,  arrived  at  Blaye  on 
Ascension-day  (6th  x>f  May),  and  were  allowed  to  enter  the 
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citadel  for  the  purpose  of  seeing  it.  Among  the  two  hundred 
men  who  composed  our  garrison  these  soldiers  found  some 
comrades,  from  whom  they  learnt  that  we  were  priests  who 
had  been  seized  with  arms  in  our  hands  in  La  Vendee.  Not 
one  of  us  indeed  had  ever  set  foot  there ;  but  this  report  was 
constantly  circulated  concerning  all  the  arrested  priests,  in 
order  to  make  them  odious  to  the  people.  These  soldiers 
then  assembled  at  eight  o'clock  in  the  evening  before  the 
prison,  and  began  to  discuss  among  themselves  the  question  of 
our  execution.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  the  directory 
of  the  department  of  the  Gironde  was  federalist, — that  is  to 
say,  they  were  opposed  to  the  bloody  tyranny  of  that  portion  of 
the  Convention  which  was  called  the  Mountain,  and  of  which 
the  two  brothers  Robespierre  were  the  heads  ;  and  as  they 
knew  that  the  department  of  Indre-et-Loire  had  gone  beyond 
the  law  in  our  regard  by  condemning  sexagenarians  and  others 
still  older,  they  sent  two  commissioners  to  Blaye  with  orders 
to  receive  the  complaints  of  any  of  the  imprisoned  clergy. 
One  of  these  gentlemen  was  the  son  of  a  surgeon  of  Tours, 
and  consequently  rejoiced  at  this  opportunity  of  seeing  his 
countrymen  ;  the  other  was  a  citizen  of  Blaye.  They  happened 
to  have  fixed  on  Ascension-day  for  their  visit,  and  this  circum- 
stance was  the  means  of  saving  our  lives ;  for  whilst  they, 
in  the  company  of  the  mayor  and  another  official  (the  consti- 
tutional cure  of  the  parish),  were  interrogating  each  one  of  us 
separately  as  to  any  appeal  we  might  have  to  make  on  the 
subject  of  our  condemnation,  the  twelve  hundred  soldiers  as- 
sembled in  front  of  the  prison  were  shouting  and  threatening 
violence,  the  priests  meanwhile  hearing  each  other's  confes- 
sions and  preparing  for  the  worst.  At  the  very  time  that  I 
was  with  the  commissioners,  both  they  and  I  being  quite 
ignorant  of  the  disturbance  that  was  going  on  around,  the 
gaoler  entered  to  announce  that  he  could  hold  out  no  longer  ; 
that  the  soldiers  insisted  upon  having  the  prisoners  given  up 
to  them,  and  that  they  were  about  to  burst  open  the  doors. 
The  commissioners,  the  mayor  arid  the  cure,  all  behaved  very 
well,  promised  to  protect  us,  and  rushing  out  into  the  midst 
of  these  furious  ruffians,  exclaimed,  "  My  friends,  what  atro- 
city is  this  that  you  are  going  to  perpetrate  ?  These  priests  are 
not  from  La  Vendee  ;  they  are  from  the  department  of  Tours, 
and  have  been  sent  here  to  be  embarked  for  French  Guiana, 
a  place  of  transportation  ;  they  have  submitted  to  the  law 
which  condemned  them ;  and  you,  soldiers,  ought  to  respect 
the  law,  and  to  protect  and  defend  those  whom  it  punishes, 
not  to  insult  and  injure  them."  God,  who  destined  us  for 
more  protracted  sufferings,  suffered  these  men  to  succeed  in 
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calming  the  volunteers ;  they  were  got  out  of  the  citadel,  and 
the  next  day  removed  from  Blaye.  But  certainly,  if  the  com- 
missioners had  not  come  on  that  day,  they  would  have  found 
nothing  but  our  corpses. 

The  mayor,  not  considering  that  the  two  hundred  and  fifty 
soldiers  who  still  remained  in  the  citadel  were  very  much 
better  or  more  trustworthy  than  their  companions  whom  he 
had  succeeded  in  ejecting,  determined  on  sending  us  to  Bourg, 
a  little  town  on  the  Dordogne,  two  leagues  from  Blaye.  One 
day,  while  the  soldiers  were  at  exercise  behind  the  citadel, 
without  their  arms,  we  were  removed  in  great  haste  and  in 
the  most  profound  silence.  A  numerous  national  guard  had 
been  summoned  to  escort  us  to  the  port,  where  ten  lighters 
were  waiting  for  us.  Whilst  we  were  still  on  the  quay,  the 
soldiers  saw  us,  and  immediately  quitting  their  exercise,  spite 
of  the  prohibition  of  their  officers,  they  rushed  down  upon  us 
like  madmen  ;  fortunately  they  had  no  arms,  but  they  hurled 
a  shower  of  stones  at  us,  by  which  several  of  the  national 
guards  were  struck.  During  this  tumult  we  were  hurried  on 
board  ;  several  aged  priests  fell  from  the  narrow  planks  which 
we  had  to  cross  into  the  water,  which  caused  some  delay,  so 
that  the  stones  reached  us  also  ;  and  they  did  not  cease  till  we 
were  fairly  launched. 

Bourg  is  the  native  place  of  the  illustrious  St.  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola ;  and  the  kind  hospitality  with  which  we  were 
received  there  made  us  think  that  the  inhabitants  had  in- 
herited the  charity  of  their  saintly  countryman.  On  our  arri- 
val in  the  evening  we  were  conducted  to  an  old  Ursuline  con- 
vent, entirely  dismantled  ;  but  the  people  brought  us  beds, 
mattresses,  chairs,  furniture,  and  all  the  food  we  required.  We 
slept  two  and  two  in  the  nuns'  cells,  and  felt  ourselves  as  it 
were  in  another  world,  in  a  terrestrial  paradise.  The  day  after 
our  arrival,  the  commissioners  of  the  Gironde  came  to  pay  us 
a  visit ;  we  were  assembled  in  the  choir  of  the  convent;  and 
one  of  them,  M.  Mangeret,  made  us  a  short  discourse,  recom- 
mending us  to  love  one  another  and  to  live  in  perfect  union ! 
Our  union  indeed  was  such  that  1  could  almost  have  fancied 
myself  back  again  in  my  old  seminary.  We  established  a  rule 
of  life  for  ourselves,  meeting  in  the  choir  at  certain  hours  of 
the  day  to  perform  our  devotional  exercises.  This  we  were 
allowed  to  do  without  interruption ;  and  we  should  have  been 
quite  happy  here,  had  we  only  been  able  to  have  Mass ;  but 
this  was  impossible,  for  we  had  neither  chalice  nor  vestments. 
We  blessed  God,  however,  for  having  given  us  so  peaceful 
a  life;  but  alas!  it  only  lasted  for  one  short  week.  We  are 
not  sent  upon  this  earth  to  enjoy  repose ;  but  like  our  Divine 
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Saviour,  we  must  suffer  many  trials  and  contradictions  from 
the  wicked,  who  are  mixed  with  the  good  for  this  very  pur- 
pose, viz.  to  try  their  patience,  and  to  prepare  them  for  heaven. 
The  municipal  corporation  of  Bourg  was  composed  almost 
entirely  of  well-disposed  persons ;  but  there  was  one  among 
them,  an  impious  republican  surgeon,  who  formed  a  plot  for 
our  murder.  All  the  neighbourhood  of  Bordeaux  is  given  up 
to  the  cultivation  of  the  vine,  and  the  peasants  grow  no  corn  ; 
consequently  they  are  obliged  to  come  every  Sunday  into  the 
towns  to  buy  bread.  This  surgeon  then  persuaded  the  vine- 
dressers that  our  presence  in  the  place  would  raise  the  price 
of  bread,  and  thus  expose  them  to  the  danger  of  starvation. 
He  inflamed  their  passions  by  means  of  these  representations, 
so  that  they  agreed  to  assemble  on  Whitsunday,  to  the  num- 
ber of  near  three  thousand,  in  order  to  burst  open  the  doors 
of  the  convent  and  massacre  us.  The  mayor  of  Bourg,  who 
was  a  good  Christian,  and  two  of  whose  uncles  were  priests 
who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath,  discovered  this  plot,  but 
was  conscious  that  he  had  no  means  to  hinder  its  execution, 
inasmuch  as  all  the  guard  he  had  at  his  disposal  for  our  de- 
fence did  not  amount  to  more  than  a  dozen  old  soldiers.  He 
came  to  arouse  us,  therefore,  at  midnight  on  the  eve  of  Whit- 
sunday, and  begged  us  to  make  all  preparations  for  embarking 
as  quickly  as  possible,  for  that  he  should  be  in  despair  if  any 
harm  should  happen  to  us.  We  descended  the  Gironde  to 
Blaye,  where  the  municipal  authorities,  fearing  to  expose  us 
to  the  dangers  we  had  already  incurred  there,  sent  us  over  to 
the  fort  Pati,  which  is  an  island  in  the  river,  opposite  to  the 
town.  Here  we  were  lodged  in  damp  dark  rooms,  to  which 
light  was  admitted  only  through  small  slits  in  walls  fifteen  feet 
thick,  and  which  were  full  of  rats,  mice,  and  fleas.  They  gave 
us  the  same  bread  as  was  distributed  to  the  soldiers ;  a  mix- 
ture of  bran  and  flour.  A  boat  brought  our  rations  from 
Blaye  three  times  a  week ;  and  at  the  same  time  wine,  meat, 
and  other  eatables,  were  brought  for  those  who  chose  to  buy 
them.  They  gave  us  also  military  beds,  sheets,  and  blankets, 
which  had  evidently  been  used  for  soldiers  suffering  from  the 
itch,  for  several  of  our  number  were  presently  attacked  with 
this  malady.  Fortunately  there  was  a  pretty  large  bundle  of 
hay  here,  whereby  we  were  enabled  to  raise  our  mattresses 
from  the  damp  ground.  However,  spite  of  these  disadvan- 
tages, we  enjoyed  here  very  tolerable  tranquillity;  the  de- 
tachment of  soldiers  who  guarded  us  behaved  with  kindness; 
we  were  allowed  to  walk  about  upon  the  island  when  it  was 
not  covered  by  the  tide,  which  happened  at  the  times  of  the 
new  and  full  moon ;  we  performed  our  devotional  exercises 
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together,  and  even  held  ecclesiastical  conferences,  in  which 
M.  Rabotteau,  canon  of  St.  Gratien,  and  M.  Simon,  canon  of 
St.  Martin,  were  the  most  skilful  and  interesting  disputants  ; 
the  consolation  of  hearing  or  of  saying  Mass,  however,  we  did 
not  enjoy. 

Those  among  us  who  had  completed  their  sixtieth  year 
were  now  sent  back  to  their  several  departments,  according  to 
the  law,  which  enjoined  imprisonment  only  in  their  case,  not 
transportation.  The  sick  also  were  next  removed  to  Bor- 
deaux to  the  former  convent  of  the  Carmelites;  so  that  in 
the  month  of  September  we  were  only  twenty-eight  left  at 
Pati.  The  popular  commissioner  of  Bordeaux  continued  to 
treat  us  with  humanity,  and  would  not  let  us,  therefore,  pass 
the  winter  on  the  island  ;  they  brought  us  to  Bordeaux,  where 
we  were  first  examined  at  the  hospitals  by  the  physicians,  and 
those  of  us  who  had  the  itch  were  properly  treated.  Those 
who  were  in  good  health  were  removed  to  the  fort  of  Ha. 
Here  we  were  tolerably  comfortable,  placed  in  a  large  room 
with  a  fire-place  ;  had  curtained  beds,  each  to  be  shared  by 
two ;  and  we  were  able  to  say  our  prayers  in  peace :  but  at 
the  end  of  a  fortnight  came  yet  another  change. 
[To  be  continued.] 


A  GLANCE  AT  THE  MORALITY  AND  RELIGION  OF 
ENGLAND. 

Notes  and  Narratives  of  a  Six  Years9  Mission,  principally 
among  the  Dens  of  London.  By  R.  W.  Vanderkiste,  late 
London  City  Missionary.  London:  Nisbett and  Co.  1853. 

THE  controversy  between  Catholicism  and  Protestantism  is 
gradually  abandoning — if,  indeed,  we  might  not  more  truly  say 
has  actually  abandoned — the  field  of  theological  speculation 
and  dispute,  and  is  carried  on  at  the  present  day  rather  in  the 
arena  of  moral,  social,  and  political  life.  The  most  notorious 
of  Protestant  theologians  no  longer  make  any  attempt  to  settle 
the  dispute  by  an  appeal  to  Biblical  texts,  to  the  writings  of 
the  fathers,  or  to  ecclesiastical  history ;  but  they  seek  both  to 
satisfy  themselves,  and  to  influence  the  popular  mind,  by  an 
appeal  to  the  more  material  tests  of  man  and  human  society. 
"  Which  of  the  two  religions,"  they  inquire,  "  works  best  ? — 
which  has  done  most  to  promote  the  interests  of  humanity  ? 
Under  which  system  do  the  arts  and  sciences,  and  all  that  is 
usually  understood  by  the  word  civilisation,  most  flourish  ?  In 
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a  Catholic  country,  or  in  a  Protestant  ?     Which  nations  are 
the  most  advanced,  the  happiest  and  the  strongest,  in  our  own 
time ;  those  which  have  adhered  to  the  ancient  faith,  or  those 
which  have  adopted  the  new  ?"    These  are  the  questions  which 
one  hears  on  all  sides,  far  more  frequently  than  we  hear  dis- 
cussions upon  the  meaning  of  a  text  in  St.  Paul,  or  the  authen- 
ticity of  a  passage  quoted  from  St.  Basil  or  St.  Austin.     And 
we  need  hardly  say  how  such  questions  are  answered.    "  Look 
at  home,"  it  is  said  ;  "  England  alone  suffices  to  solve  the 
problem  at  once  and  for  ever.     Is  she  not  Protestant  ?  and  is 
she  not  a  great  and  powerful  nation  ?  did  she  not  make  the 
Crystal  Palace  ?  and  did  not  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  nations 
of  the  earth  flock  together  on  that  memorable  occasion  to  ac- 
knowledge her  greatness  and  to  do  her  homage  ?     And  at  a 
still  earlier  period,  at  a  time  when  every  other  country  was 
shaken    by    internal  convulsions,    and   all    the  most  ancient 
thrones  of  Europe  were   tottering  to  their  base,  did  not  she 
alone  preserve  '  an  even  and  unruffled  mien,'  not  only  weather- 
ing the  storm  in  perfect  safety  herself,  but  offering  also  a  se- 
cure asylum  to  all  who  suffered  shipwreck  elsewhere,  whether 
kings  or  people  ?"     No  one  can  have  mixed  in  Protestant  so- 
ciety, or  listened  to  Protestant  lectures,   or  read  Protestant 
publications,  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  without  hear- 
ing this  argument  over  and  over  again,  reproduced  in  every 
possible  variety  of  shape  and  language.     It  is  true  that  many 
a  warning  voice  has  been  raised  to  tell  the  great  ones  of  the 
land,  that  even  in  matters  mercantile  and  political 

11  You  sit  in  a  cloud  and  sing,  like  pictured  angels, 
And  say  the  world  runs  smooth ;  while  right  below 
Welters  the  black  fermenting  heap  of  griefs 
Whereon  your  state  is  built ;"  .  .  . 

but  these  faithful  prophets  have  gained  the  ears  of  few,  and 
the  din  of  self-gratulation  continues  as  loud  and  universal  as 
ever. 

It  is  not  our  intention  in  the  following  pages  to  offer  any 
remarks  upon  this  form  of  the  controversy,  to  enter  into  dis- 
cussion with  those  persons  who  would  "  make  the  standard  of 
civil  prosperity  or  political  aggrandisement  the  truest  test  of 
grace  and  greatest  measure  of  salvation ;"  but  there  is  yet 
another  field  upon  which  a  few  of  the  more  reckless  champions 
of  Protestantism  have  lately  ventured  to  enter,  and  into  which 
we  are  disposed  to  follow  them  for  a  brief  space ;  rot  indeed 
with  any  purpose  of  taking  up  the  glove,  and  instituting  in  our 
present  article  that  strict  examination  which  we  should  wish 
to  do  of  all  the  merits  of  the  question  at  issue,  but  rather  for 
the  sake  of  making  a  few  preliminary  observations  of  the 
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ground  which  our  adversaries  occupy.  The  persons  to  whom 
we  allude  boldly  claim  for  England  the  merit  of  being  the 
most  moral  and  religious  people  in  the  world.  Some  of  our 
readers  will  scarcely  credit,  perhaps,  that  so  monstrous  an  ab- 
surdity can  ever  have  been  seriously  propounded  ;  neverthe- 
less it  is  really  so ;  and  in  what  follows,  therefore,  we  propose 
to  take  a  hasty  peep  at  this  state  of  English  morality  and  re- 
ligion, which  is  considered  so  excellent  and  so  fitting  a  subject 
of  national  boasting.  The  subject  has  been  suggested  to  us  by 
the  work  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  our  article, 
a  copy  of  which  we  have  received  from  the  author,  with  a  re- 
quest that  we  would  notice  it.  Of  the  book  itself,  taken  as  a 
whole,  we  really  have  nothing  to  say,  excepting  that  we  have 
been  greatly  disappointed  in  it.  Mr.  Vanderkiste  is  one  of 
those  men, — belonging  to  no  particular  denomination,  we  be- 
lieve, but  a  Christian  unattached, —  who  are  employed  by  the 
London  City  Mission  Society  to  penetrate  the  low  haunts  of 
misery  and  vice  which,  for  some  cause  or  other  unknown  to 
us,  it  seems  to  be  agreed  that  the  ministers  of  the  Establish- 
ment cannot  be  expected  to  enter.  Six  years  spent  in  active 
work  on  a  mission  of  this  kind,  "  principally  among  the  dens 
of  London,"  as  the  title  attractively  puts  it,  might  reasonably 
have  been  expected  to  yield  a  very  fruitful  harvest  of  "  notes 
and  narratives ;"  and  we  took  up  the  volume,  therefore,  with 
some  interest,  hoping  to  gather  much  useful  information  from 
its  perusal :  but  we  have  been  disappointed ;  we  find  a  lament- 
ably meagre  allowance  of  facts  and  statistics  buried  in  a  mass 
of  what  are  meant  to  be  edifying  reflections  and  quotations 
from  Methodist  hymns  :  the  facts,  however,  such  as  they  are, 
we  will  avail  ourselves  of  in  the  course  of  the  present  article. 

When,  on  a  recent  occasion,  a  well-known  Protestant  lec- 
turer, the  slanderer  of  his  own  brother-ministers  in  the  Angli- 
can Establishment  from  whom  he  happens  to  dissent,  as  well 
as  of  the  Catholic  Church,  undertook  to  institute  a  comparison 
between  the  morality  which  was  the  fruit  of  what  he  called  the 
"  religion  of  the  Bible"  in  England,  and  that  which  attended 
the  religion  of  the  Pope  in  Italy,  he  selected  as  his  principal 
test  the  number  of  murders,  or  attempts  to  murder,  that  had 
taken  place  in  the  two  countries  during  the  last  ten  years. 
These  statistics  were  made  up  according  to  his  usual  practice 
in  such  cases,  or  rather  with  even  more  than  his  usual  effront- 
ery ;  and  it  would  be  a  waste  of  time  and  space  to  expose 
their  shameless  inaccuracy  in  these  pages.  A  single  specimen 
will  suffice.  The  average  number  of  murders  in  England 
during  the  last  ten  years  he  stated  to  have  been  18  per  an- 
num !  "  a  number  infinitely  too  great,"  he  went  on  to  say, 
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(C  considering  the  light  we  possessed  ;  but  very  moderate  as 
compared  with  the  returns  from  the  Italian  states."  Very 
moderate  indeed ! — for  he  immediately  proceeded  to  give  the 
yearly  average  of  murders  committed  in  Rome  as  580,  and 
"  the  Legations,  as  they  were  called,  and  which  were  connected 
with  the  Papal  States,  gave  a  yearly  average  of  146  more ! " 
and  he  wound  up  the  whole  of  these  truthful  statements  by 
the  following  conclusion,  "  that  it  was  difficult  to  give  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  the  loss  of  life  which  thus  yearly  occurred  in  the 
Italian  states;  bat  it  would  give  his  hearers  some  notion  of  it, 
when  he  told  them  that  there  were  yearly  killed  and  wounded 
on  the  plains  of  Italy  as  many  lives  as  were  sacrificed  at  the 
battle  of  Waterloo !"  It  happened  that  among  the  advertise- 
ments of  the  local  papers  with  which  the  walls  of  the  town 
where  this  lecture  was  delivered  were  placarded,  there  ap- 
peared one  about  that  very  time,  in  which  the  principal  at- 
traction, printed  in  the  largest  type,  was  an  announcement  of 
FOUR  MORE  MURDERS!  its  predecessor  of  the  previous  week 
having  duly  chronicled  two  atrocious  crimes  of  the  same  class. 
Only  a  few  weeks  earlier  still,  the  Church  and  State  Gazette 
contained  an  article  headed  "  Increase  of  Crime,"  which  began 
with  these  words : 

"The  circuits  of  assize  just  finished  have  been  signalised  by  an 
amount  of  capital  crime  fearfully  extensive  and  enormous.  And 
scarcely  has  that  leaf  of  our  criminal  annals  been  turned  over,  than 
another  is  begun  to  be  inscribed  which  threatens  to  be  more  fearfully 
extensive  and  enormous  still.  The  record  of  the  week  before  last 
gave  six  capital  convictions.  This  meek  we  have  seven  more  cases  of 
murder,  and  suicides  out  of  number." 

Yet  this  reverend  lecturer,  whose  name  our  readers  will  have 
already  guessed — Mr.  Hobart  Seymour — would  have  his  au- 
dience believe  that  the  average  number  of  murders  committed 
in  England  is  18  per  annum  !  However,  as  we  have  said,  it 
is  no  part  of  our  present  purpose  to  follow  this  author  with  a 
view  to  exposing  the  falsity  of  his  statistics  ;  we  referred  to 
him  only  for  the  sake  of  calling  attention  to  the  particular 
crime  which  he  selected  as  his  test,  and  which,  as  every  body 
knows,  was  not  a  fair  test ;  not  i'air,  because  the  Italians,  being 
a  hot-blooded  and  passionate  people,  are  tempted  to  the  com- 
mission of  crimes  of  this  kind  far  more  frequently  and  violently 
than  the  more  phlegmatic  inhabitants  of  our  northern  climate. 
It  is  as  unfair  in  a  Protestant  controversialist  to  test  the  com- 
parative morality  of  Italians  and  Englishmen  by  this  standard, 
as  it  would  be  in  ourselves  to  test  it  by  the  standard  of  drunk- 
enness. Drunkenness  is  peculiarly  the  English  vice,  the  na- 
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tional  characteristic.  "  I  saw  in  one  hour  in  London,"  ^1M'f^ 
Dr.  Guthrie,— "  and  in  Edinburgh,  with  ^  ;ier  churchesTnd 
schools jind  piety,  I  see  ey—  uajj_more  drunkenness  than  I 
saw  in  ^'f*c  long  months  in  guilty  Paris  ;"  and  the  same  might 
be  said,  and  even  in  still  stronger  terms,  of  any  town  in  Italy. 
But  since  drunkenness  is  not  the  only  sin  in  the  world,  to 
select  it  as  the  only  test  of  morality  in  a  comparison  between 
two  nations  would  be  dishonest.  At  present,  however,  we  are 
not  comparing  the  morality  of  England  with  that  of  any  other 
country,  but  considering  it  simply  in  itself,  and  on  its  own 
account ;  and  into  such  a  consideration  the  amount  of  drunk- 
enness amongst  us  should  certainly  enter  as  a  very  important 
item.  Now  according  to  the  Post-Office  Directory  in  1848, 
Chambers'1  Journal  informs  us  that  there  were  more  shops  in 
London  devoted  to  the  sale  of  intoxicating  liquors  than  there 
were  shops  devoted  to  the  sale  of  the  necessaries  of  life.  The 
number  of  butchers,  and  bakers,  and  dairymen,  and  cheese- 
mongers, and  grocers,  and  greengrocers,  and  fishmongers,  taken 
all  together,  was  10,790;  the  number  of  public-house  keepers 
11,000.  In  forty  cities  and  towns  in  Scotland,  we  learn  from 
the  same  authority,  that  the  disproportion  is  still  greater ;  the 
dram-shops  are  to  be  found  about  1  to  every  150  persons  of 
the  population ;  bakers'  shops  about  1  to  every  1000,  and 
booksellers'  shops  about  1  to  every  2300.  Then,  as  to  the 
use  that  is  made  of  these  shops  and  the  consequences  that  flow 
from  them  ;  in  the  district  visited  by  Mr.  Vanderkiste  (being 
part  of  the  parish  of  Clerkenwell),  he  tells  us  that,  "  speaking 
u'ilh  the  utmost  caution,  two  out  of  three  adults  on  the  district 
appear  to  be  drunkards"  (p.  48).  This,  of  course,  is  no  fair 
representation  of  the  whole  of  London ;  at  the  same  time  we 
may  observe,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Kay,  that  there  is  no 
doubt  drunkenness  is  considerably  on  the  increase ;  "  the 
habit  of  drunkenness,"  he  says,  "  pervades  the  masses  of  the 
operatives  to  an  extent  never  before  known  in  this  country." 
During  the  last  thirty  years,  the  consumption  of  spirituous 
liquors  amongst  us  has  increased  in  a  ratio  more  than  double 
that  of  the  population  ;  the  use  of  opium  also  is  increasing 
with  rapidity.  In  1850  the  import  was  103,711  Ibs. ;  in  1852, 
951,7921bs.  Let  us  look  at  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow:  there 
has  been  lately  a  sufficiently  amusing  quarrel  between  those 
cities  as  to  which  of  the  two  is  most  addicted  to  an  inordinate 
use  of  intoxicating  liquors.  The  details  of  this  dispute  have 
been  in  the  daily  papers,  and  there  has  been  much  discussion 
as  to  the  accuracy  of  the  figures;  but  after  listening  to  all  the 
recriminating  accusations  on  both  sides,  and  making  all  rea- 
sonable deductions,  it  appears  that  there  were  in  Edinburgh 
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9318  cases  of  drunkenness  in  one  year  among  a  population  of 
166,000,  and  in  Glasgow  26,000  cases  among  333,657 ;  that 
is,  in  Edinburgh  there" was  I  ca»G  to  every  18  persons,  and  in 
Glasgow  1  to  every  13  ;  and  these,  be  it  remembered,  are 
known,  ascertained,  publicly  registered  cases  of  drunkenness ; 
we  have  no  statistics  of  those  who  get  drunk  in  their  own 
parlours  or  in  the  private  houses  of  friends. 

But  let  us  pass  from  this  disgusting  topic,  to  look  at  other 
crimes  against  the  moral  law  for  which  this  exemplary  country 
is  becoming  more  and  more  distinguished.  We  will  not  dwell 
011  the  atrocious  murders  of  husbands  and  wives,  and  brothers 
and  sisters,  committed  in  most  instances  for  the  sake  of  getting 
certain  burial-fees,  that  (as  one  of  our  correspondents  recently 
observed)  "  have  earned  for  two  counties  the  enviable  title  of 
f  the  poisoning  counties ;'  "  let  us  speak  only  of  that  most 
unnatural  of  all  crimes,  the  murder  of  children  by  their  own 
mothers.  We  saw  it  stated  not  long  since  in  some  Protestant 
journal,  that  this  crime  was  becoming  almost  as  common  as 
pocket-picking,  and  that  there  were  on  an  average  three  cases 
of  child-murder  per  day.  Our  first  impression  on  reading  this 
was,  that  the  writer,  for  some  rhetorical  purpose,  was  dealing 
in  statistics  after  the  Hobart  Seymour-ian  fashion ;  and  if  he 
meant  to  speak  only  of  those  cases  which  come  before  the 
public  in  a  regular  and  official  way,  of  course  the  statement  is 
very  much  exaggerated.  But  when  we  remember  the  facts 
that  came  out  in  evidence  before  the  police-court  in  London, 
in  the  case  of  a  recent  clerical  delinquent  and  his  medical  as- 
sistants ;  when  we  hear  the  coroner  of  one  of  oar  large  manu- 
facturing cities  (Leeds)  publicly  expressing  his  belief  that  300 
children  are  annually  made  away  with,  either  before  or  after 
their  birth,  within  the  limits  of  his  own  jurisdiction,  and  the 
medical  man  engaged  on  the  inquest  coinciding  in  that  opinion ; 
when  we  find  one  of  our  London  newspapers  (the  Morning 
Chronicle)  giving  its  readers  a  list  of  twenty- two  trials,  for 
child-murder  alone,  that  had  been  reported  in  its  columns,  and 
these  were  stated  to  be  but  one-half  of  those  that  had  taken 
place  in  the  short  period  of  twenty-seven  days;  lastly,  when  we 
observe  how  in  one  of  these  cases  common  cause  was  made  with 
the  murderess  by  a  large  number  of  the  girls  of  the  country, 
who  attended  the  trial  in  crowds,  and  when  the  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  publicly  testified  their  joy,  and  left  the  assizes' 
town  boasting  "  that  they  might  now  do  as  they  liked ;" — 
when  we  call  to  mind  these  and  similar  facts,  we  fear  that  the 
journalist  alluded  to  was  strictly  within  the  mark  in  the  dread- 
ful statement  we  have  quoted.  Look  again  at  another  class  of 
crimes — brutal  outrages  and  assaults  upon  defenceless  women 
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and  children ;  these  have  been  so  much  on  the  increase  among 
us  of  late  years,  that  a  member  of  the  House  of  Commons  has 
thought  it  necessary  to  introduce  into  parliament  a  bill  for 
the  special  protection  of  that  class  of  persons.  In  his  speech 
on  the  occasion,  he  alluded  to  some  half-dozen  cases  of  recent 
occurrence,  which  had  been  the  immediate  cause  of  his  inte- 
resting himself  in  the  matter  ;  but  one  of  the  leading  journals, 
in  commenting  upon  the  speech,  complained  that  he  had  not 
availed  himself  of  a  quarter  of  the  materials  which  were  ready 
to  his  hand  for  demonstrating  the  necessity  for  such  a  measure, 
and  immediately  enumerated  more  than  twenty  other  instances 
occurring  in  the  last  two  months,  and  in  London  alone,  that  had 
been  recorded  in  its  own  pages,  and  in  which  the  most  foul 
and  savage  attacks  had  been  made  by  husbands  and  fathers  on 
their  wives  (or  paramours)  and  children  :  so  that  our  readers 
will  probably  agree  with  us  in  thinking,  that  it  is  not  without 
reason  that  a  recent  American  writer  observed  that  "  there  is 
probably  more  brutality  towards  women  in  England  than  in 
any  other  country  in  Europe,  except  perhaps  Russia."* 

Then,  again,  look  at  offences  of  a  wholly  different  kind 
and  of  a  less  heinous  character:  witness  the  revelations  that 
have  been  made  respecting  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
adulterating  even  the  most  necessary  articles  of  food  ;  look  at 
the  acts  of  quackery  and  puffing  in  well-nigh  every  depart- 
ment, whether  of  commerce  or  of  intellect,  which  is  so  emi- 
nently a  characteristic  of  the  present  age  ;  look  at  the  bribery 
and  corruption,  the  dishonest  evasions  and  shufflings  that  have 
been  brought  to  light  in  all  quarters,  high  and  low,  by  the 
investigations  of  parliamentary  committees; — look  at  these 
things,  and  at  a  thousand  others  of  the  same  kind,  and  then 
say  whether  England  has  not  a  right  to  be  proud  of  its  mo- 
rality, and  to  boast  itself  over  other  nations  for  an  unques- 
tionable superiority  in  this  respect. 

Moreover,  it  must  be  remembered  that,  after  all,  facts  like 
these,  which  are  registered  in  the  political  annals  and  criminal 
statistics  of  a  country,  are  by  no  means  a  complete  and  suffi- 
cient index  to  the  degree  of  moral  depravity  that  may  exist 
in  it.  There  may  be  the  utmost  licentiousness  of  life  and  the 
most  thorough  absence  of  all  moral  principle;  and  yet  no 
overt  acts  may  be  committed  which  can  be  recorded  by  the 
public  press,  or  which  call  for  the  penal  action  of  the  law  of 
the  land. 

"  The  statistics  of  crime,"  it  has  been  truly  said,  "  cannot  deve- 
lope  in  half  or  in  a  quarter  of  its  fearful  extent  the  general  state  of 

*  Bristed's  Five  Years  in  an  English  University,  p.  3*7. 
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depravity  among  the  lower  class  in  the  great  metropolis,  or  one  of 
our  manufacturing  towns  ;  they  can  never  trace  the  monster-roots  of 
vice,  how  widely  they  spread  and  diverge  themselves,  or  how  deep 
they  penetrate  in  the  congenial  soil.  The  delinquencies  which  figure 
in  the  calendars  are  but  the  effervescence,  the  scum  on  the  surface; 
the  great  mass  of  iniquity  is  at  the  bottom  and  out  of  sight.  Even 
the  imagination  is  overtasked  when  called  upon  to  exert  her  poy^is, 
SO  as  to  produce  a  picture  of  demoralised  humanity  that  shall  be 
adequate  to  the  truth.  The  real  condition  of  many  parts  of  such 
localities  is  not  merely  barbarism  and  heathenism,  but  can  only  be 
fitly  designated  by  some  term  which  includes  those,  and  yet  more  of 
degradation  ;  it  is — what  is  worse — civilisation  uncivilised  ;  human- 
ity, with  its  external  opportunities  of  action  enlarged,  to  be  the  more 
imbruted  ;  a  scene  in  which  a  knowledge  of  religion  is  only  proved 
by  blasphemy  ;  and  the  resources  of  an  enlightened  and  emancipated 
age  (!)  are  perverted  to  sin."* 

We  will  not  attempt  to  lift  the  veil  that  covers  those  depths 
of  iniquity  that  are  here  alluded  to  ;  we  will  only  just  mention 
one  single  fact,  which  could  be  attested,  if  necessary,  by  the 
evidence  of  a  thousand  witnesses,  but  which  is  most  briefly 
and  emphatically  stated  by  the  author  whom  we  last  quoted, 
in  the  following  words.  Mr.  Worsley,  a  clergyman  of  the  Es- 
tablishment, of  considerable  experience,  is  speaking  of  the  state 
of  our  large  manufacturing  towns  and  of  the  causes  that  have 
produced  it;  and  after  mentioning  some  of  these,  he  says: 
"  Hence  originated  a  state  of  things  which  has  attained  its 
climax  in  our  age,  by  the  almost  total  eradication  of  the  very 
semblance  of  modesty,  in  either  sex,  among  the  poor,  within  the 
circle  of  the  manufacturing  centre'1  (p.  82).  In  another  place 
he  speaks  of  the  state  of  morality  in  the  agricultural  districts 
with  reference  to  the  same  most  important  particular,  and  he 
uses  nearly  the  same  language  :  "  the  almost  universal  absence" 
he  says,  "  of  chastity  and  purity  among  the  labouring  class, 
in  our  country  villages  at  the  present  day,  is  notorious  to  every 
one  at  all  acquainted  with  them"  (p.  68).  Would  that  we 
could  see  cause  to  dissent  from  this  judgment,  thus  summarily 
passed  upon  the  whole  working  population  of  Protestant  Eng- 
land, whether  engaged  in  agriculture  or  in  manufactures :.  but 
on  the  contrary,  we  find  every  where,  both  in  facts  and  in  books, 
only  too  much  that  confirms  its  truth.  And  yet  this  is  the 
country  which  boasts  of  its  morality,  and  which  collects  funds 
and  employs  agents  to  promote  the  "  moral  and  religious  im- 
provement of  Ireland:*'  the  moral  improvement  of  a  country, 
the  purity  and  modesty  of  whose  women  wrings  even  from  the 

*  Rev.  II.  Worsley's  Prize-Essay  on  Juvenile  Depravity,  p.  120.  London  : 
C.  Gilpin, 
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most  unwilling  lips  the  meed  of  admiring  praise.  Not  even 
the  flippancy  and  malignity  which  alternately  disgrace  the 
pages  of  A  Fortnight  in  Ireland  could  prevent  the  author  from 
doing  at  least  this  act  of  justice  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  Eme- 
rald Isle.  Speaking  of  the  Irish  girls  whom  he  saw  in  the 
Marlborough  Street  schools,  he  says:  t(  I  feel  it  due  to  truth 
to  state,  as  briefly  as  possible,  that  in  no  country  in  the  world 
that  I  have  ever  witnessed  have  I  ever  beheld  the  indescribable 
native  modesty  which  characterised  their  countenances;  indeed, 
it  was  so  striking,  that  I  feel  confident  no  traveller  of  ordinary 
observation  could  fail  to  notice  it"  (p.  35).  The  same  thing 
is  repeated  again  and  again  in  several  places.  Outward  ap- 
pearances, however,  are  not  always  to  be  trusted;  and  this 
gentleman  made  a  point  therefore,  he  tells  us,  of  making  in- 
quiries wherever  he  went,  "  the  result  of  which  was  not  only 
to  confirm,  but  to  over-confirm,  my  own  observation;  indeed, 
from  the  resident  commissioner  of  the  Board  of  National 
Education  in  the  metropolis,  down  to  the  governors  of  gaols 
and  masters  of  the  remotest  workhouses,  I  received  statements 
of  the  chastity  of  the  Irishwomen  so  extraordinary  that  I  must 
confess  I  could  not  believe  them;  in  truth,  I  was  infinitely 
more  puzzled  by  what  I  heard  than  by  the  simple  evidence  of 
my  own  eyes."  Sir  Francis  Head,  a  Protestant  and  a  stranger 
in  Ireland,  could  not  believe  the  statements  which  he  received 
concerning  the  chastity  of  Irishwomen  from  persons  of  various 
creeds,  always  resident  in  the  country,  and  having  moreover, 
by  virtue  of  their  official  positions,  the  very  best  possible  op- 
portunities of  ascertaining  the  truth ;  and  the  reason  of  his 
disbelief  is  to  be  found  in  the  universal  demoralisation,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  according  to  the  testimony  even  of  Protestant 
authorities,  prevails  among  the  poorer  classes  of  his  own  coun- 
trywomen. The  conclusion  which  he  had  drawn  from  all  the 
observations  he  had  been  able  to  make  at  home  was,  that  female 
virtue  was  a  luxury  of  the  wealthy,  not  a  virtue  that  could 
adorn  the  poor ;  and  he  could  not  bring  himself  to  believe, 
even  on  the  most  abundant  evidence,  in  the  existence  of  so 
different  a  moral  standard  on  the  other  side  of  the  Irish  Chan- 
nel. Another  Protestant  Englishman,  travelling  in  Ireland, 
observes  the  same  facts  and  hears  the  same  evidence :  with  a 
candour  rarely  to  be  found  among  his  class,  he  not  only  does 
not  deny  their  truth,  but  he  even  goes  further,  and  acknowledges 
that  the  immense  moral  superiority  of  Ireland  over  England 
in  this  important  matter  must,  in  part  at  least,  be  attributed 
to  the  difference  of  religion.  He  also  publishes  statistical 
tables  to  confirm  this  conclusion,  from  which  we  learn  not  only 
that  incontinency  is  a  vice  much  less  prevalent  among  the 
lower  classes  in  Ireland  than  in  England  or  Wales,  but  also 
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— what  is  a  very  significant  fact — that  it  varies  in  different 
parts  of  Ireland  exactly  in  proportion  to  the  prevalence  of  the 
one  religion  or  the  other  :*  "  the  proportion  of  illegitimate  chil- 
dren," he  says,  "  coincides  almost  exactly  with  the  relative  pro- 
portion of  the  two  religions  in  each  province  ;  being  large  where 
the  Protestant  element  is  large,  and  small  where  it  is  small"-\ 

But  we  have  been  insensibly  digressing  into  what  we  had 
intended  carefully  to  avoid,  viz.  some  attempt  at  comparing 
the  morality  which  is  the  fruit  of  Protestantism  with  that 
which  results  from  Catholicity.  Let  us  return  to  our  more 
immediate  subject ;  and  having  said  enough  to  give  our  readers 
some  idea  of  the  state  of  morality  which  prevails  in  this  country, 
let  us  next  look  at  the  state  of  religion — a  point  on  which 
the  language  of  England's  Protestant  panegyrists  is  even  more 
ludicrously  extravagant  than  upon  the  point  of  her  morality. 

"  The  three  countries  in  the  world  in  which  the  Gospel  is  most 
faithfully  preached,"  says  one  of  these  gentlemen,  "  are,  England, 
the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  the  Protestant  States  in 
the  north  of  Europe. "J 

"  It  is  the  English  people  alone,  alone  in  the  old  world,"  says  an- 
other, "  that  is  now  Christian.  One  might  almost  say  that,  just  now, 
the  British  people  stands  among  the  nations  as  the  surviving  trus- 
tee of  Christianity,  or  as  the  residuary  legatee  of  its  benefits.  Chris- 
tianity, in  its  migrations  through  eighteen  centuries,  has  betaken 
itself  to  the  British  people,  as  if  these  were  its  own,  and  that  these, 
under  its  influence  and  at  its  inspiration,  have  become  such  as  they 
are,  if  not  the  m  ;st  highly  educated  among  the  nations,  yet  the  most 
effective,  the  most  beneficent,  the  most  humane,  and  the  people  to 
whose  purposes  and  labours  the  world  looks  for  whatever  is  good 
and  hopeful.  As  to  the  old  world,  and  forgetting  the  new,  the 
question  of  Christianity  is  almost  an  insular  question — it  is  a  British 
interest."§ 

Well,  then,  let  us  see  how  the  people  of  Britain  attend  to 
this  insular  question,  this  British  interest;  let  us  inquire  with 
what  honesty  and  with  what  diligence  they  administer  these 
precious  blessings,  whereof  they  are  the  surviving  trustee. 
Mr.  Vanderkiste  shall  answer  this  question  with  regard  to  that 
section  of  the  British  people  with  whom  he  had  the  most  inti- 

*  The  exact  proportions,  as  ascertained  from  the  number  of  the  children  of 
the  inmates  of  workhouses,  is  as  follows : 

Illegitimate.     Legitimate. 

Ireland 1      -      to      1647 

England 1  to        1'49 

Wales 1  to        087 

England  and  Wales  .     .         1  to        1'46 

f  Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  autumn  of  1852,  by  John  Forbes, 
M.D.,  &c.  p.  244.  London,  1853. 

J  Extract  from  the  letter  of  a  clergyman,  apud  Worsley,  p.  257. 
§  The  Restoration  of  Belief.     Macmillan,  Cambridge. 
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mate  acquaintance :  "  I  am  reluctantly  compelled  to  con- 
clude," he  says,  "  from  years  of  observation,  that  the  majority 
of  persons  on  my  late  district  were  heathens  and  infidels" 
(p.  116).  Again,  he  speaks  in  another  place  more  generally 
concerning  the  whole  mass  of  the  English  poor,  at  least  in 
London.  "  It  has  been  a  favourite  phrase  with  some  minds 
to  term  the  Established  Church  the  church  of  the  poor,  and 
with  others  to  speak  of  Methodism  as  the  poor  man's  religion; 
but  the  fact  is,  heathenism  is  the  poor  mans  religion  in  the 
metropolis"  (p.  xiv.).  "  Socialism,  infidelity,  rationalism,  and 
indifference  prevail  in  every  quarter  to  a  fearful  extent,"  is  the 
description,  by  another  pen,  of  part  of  what  Mr.  V.  calls  the 
most  favoured  parish  in  London,  Islington ;  and  similar  pas- 
sages, from  a  thousand  sources,  might  be  multiplied  ad  infi- 
nitum.  But  from  general  statements  like  these,  let  us  descend 
to  the  particular  facts  upon  which  they  are  based.  It  will  be 
at  once  allowed  that  attendance  upon  public  worship  is  one 
great  test  of  the  hold  which  religion  has  upon  the  people : 
not  that  all  who  come  to  church  are  necessarily  devout  Chris- 
tians, for  many  may  go  from  fashion,  from  idleness,  or  some 
other  bad  motive ;  but  that  those  at  least  who  habitually 
neglect  the  duty  of  public  worship  altogether  can  scarcely  be 
said  to  be  Christians  at  all.  Now,  judging  by  this  test,  what 
is  the  condition  of  the  British  people?  "  From  statistics,  very 
carefully  collected  five  years  since  by  the  City  Mission — sta- 
tistics," says  Mr.  Vanderkiste,  "  which  have  been  admitted  as 
correct  on  all  hands,  it  is  ascertained  that  the  attendance  on 
public  worship,  in  the  metropolis,  did  not  reach  by  one- third 
the  accommodation  provided,  whilst  the  accommodation  pro- 
vided was  less  than  one-half  of  what  ought  to  be  required  and 
could  be  made  use  of,  did  all  possessing  the  opportunity  so  to 
do  attend"  (p.  xii.);  that  is  to  say,  ten  years  ago,  when  the  po- 
pulation of  London  was  about  two  millions,  it  was  calculated 
that  about  five-eighths,  or  1,312,500  persons,  might  and  ought 
to  attend  public  worship  in  some  church  or  chapel  every  Sun- 
day ;  but  church-accommodation,  as  it  is  called,  was  only  pro- 
vided for  something  less  than  half  that  number,  say  600,000; 
and  then  of  this  accommodation  only  two-thirds  were  actually 
used ;  so  that  the  whole  church-going  population  was  about 
400,000.  This  is  bad  enough ;  but  what  makes  it  far  worse, 
and  still  more  appalling  is,  the  consideration  that  this  church- 
going  population  is  made  up  almost  entirely  of  the  upper  and 
more  respectable  classes,  over  whom  the  influences  of  fashion 
and  of  public  opinion  are  of  course  the  strongest:  "  The 
poor,"  says  Mr.  V.,  "  in  the  dense  mass  are  neglectors  of  pub- 
lic worship  altogether."  In  the  parish  of  Clerkenvvell,  con- 
taining more  than  50,000  souls,  the  average  attendance  of  the 
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poor  in  the  two  parish  churches  is  about  eighty  in  each !  and 
of  these  many  were  regular  pensioners,  or  received  occasional 
temporal  relief. 

"  I  do  not  believe,"  continues  Mr.  V.,  "  that  in  the  whole  parish 
100  poor  people  could  be  found  attending  public  worship,  who  do 
not  more  or  less  frequently  receive  eleemosynary  relief  to  induce  them 
so  to  do.  Thus,  about  one  poor  person  in  fifty  occasionally  attends 
public  worship ;  or,  where  the  attendance  is  regular,  it  arises  gene- 
rally from  a  share  in  the  distribution  of  weekly  bequests  of  bread." 

Indeed  this  bribe  of  bread  appears  to  be  a  regularly  recog- 
nised and  approved  means,  among  our  Protestant  neighbours, 
of  bringing  people  to  church.  We  need  not  go  to  Ireland  for 
our  proofs ;  an  advertisement  in  the  Times  newspaper,  dur- 
ing the  last  winter,  an  appeal  to  the  charitable,  began  with 
these  words,  "  Thirty -two  heads  of  families,  who  hitherto  ne- 
glected their  place  of  worship,  are  now  regular  attendants  at 
St.  Mark's,  Horsleydown,  in  consequence  of  the  incumbent 
being  enabled  to  give  them  a  few  pounds  of  bread  and  coal" 
Yet,  even  with  the  aid  of  such  potent  auxiliaries  as  these,  the 
result  is  a  meagre  attendance  in  the  churches  of  one  out  of 
every  fifty  of  the  working  population  !  Where  are  the  rest  ? 
"  They  are  either  sotting,"  sa}rs  the  journal  we  have  just 
quoted,  in  one  of  its  most  powerful  leading  articles,  "  or  sleep- 
ing, or  talking  politics,  or  reading  the  Sunday  papers,  or 
fighting,  or  seeing  their  dogs  fight,  or  rat-catching,  or  quarrel- 
ling with  their  wives,  or  simply  doing  nothing  at  all,  being 
jaded,  wearied,  prostrated,  in  a  sort  of  hebdomadal  trance  or 
coma."  This  is  the  state  of  the  Protestant  religion  in  London, 
according  to  the  testimony  of  those  who  ought  to  know  it 
best;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  it  is  a  fair  type  of  most 
of  our  large  cities.  In  the  Union-House  of  Sheffield  about 
three  or  four  years  ago,  out  of  1905  inmates,  no  less  than  1407 
declined  to  acknowledge  themselves  of  any  religion  whatever ; 
and  thirteen  openly  avowed  that  they  were  of  none.  This 
matter  formed  a  subject  of  correspondence  between  the 
Guardians  and  the  Poor  Law  Commissioners  at  the  time, 
and  is  probably  in  the  recollection  of  some  of  our  readers. 
A  number  of  gentlemen  agreed  together,  not  long  since,  to 
ascertain  the  amount  of  traffic  in  the  public-houses  of  Edin- 
burgh on  the  only  day  in  the  week  when  Protestants  are 
expected  to  go  to  church.  For  this  purpose  they  visited 
every  such  house  in  the  city  on  a  particular  Sunday,  and 
afterwards  published  the  results  of  their  observations  in  a 
report,  from  which  we  learn  that  the  number  of  persons  who 
frequented  these  places  during  the  day  was  no  less  than  41,796  ; 
of  these  22,202  were  men,  11,931  women,  4631  children 
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under  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  the  remaining  3032  children 
under  eight  years  of  age  !  Of  Liverpool  we  have  still  more 
valuable  statistical  information.  A  society  was  formed  there, 
some  short  time  ago,  for  the  sake  of  providing  what  they  called 
"  working-men's  Sunday  services;"  that  is  to  say,  services  of 
prayers  and  sermons  especially  intended  to  satisfy  or  excite 
the  devotion  of  the  working  classes,  whose  absence  from  the 
ordinary  places  of  public  Protestant  worship  they  had  been 
greatly  shocked  by  observing.  How  far  the  gentlemen  form- 
ing this  association  flatter  themselves  that  they  have  succeeded 
in  their  special  object,  we  cannot  say ;  but  at  least  they  have 
done  one  good  service  by  publishing  tables,  compiled  as  care- 
fully as  the  circumstances  would  allow,  of  the  attendance  at 
all  the  places  of  worship  in  Liverpool,  whether  of  the  Catholic 
Church,  of  the  Establishment,  or  of  Dissenters.  From  these 
tables  it  appears  that,  whereas  there  are  in  Liverpool  fifty- 
eight  churches  belonging  to  the  Establishment,  capable  of 
holding  63,279  persons,  the  actual  attendance  is  only  34,593, 
or  very  little  more  than  half  of  the  number  for  whom  accom- 
modation is  provided;  and  that  the  number  of  communicants 
is  a  little  more  than  one-tenth  of  those  who  attend,  being  in 
all  3978;  and  of  this  number  of  communicants  only  1528  belong 
to  the  working  classes.  The  Dissenters  of  all  denominations 
have  eighty-six  chapels  in  the  same  town,  capable  of  holding 
54,454  persons ;  but  there  is  an  average  attendance  only  of 
29,057.  This  proportion  is  somewhat  higher  indeed  than  that 
exhibited  by  the  Anglicans ;  yet  even  these  have,  in  their  ex- 
isting chapels,  unoccupied  space  every  Sunday  equal  to  twenty- 
five  chapels  holding  1000  persons  each.  The  proportion  borne 
by  the  number  of  communicants  to  the  whole  congregation  is, 
as  one  would  expect,  considerably  higher  among  Dissenters 
than  what  we  have  seen  in  the  churches  of  the  Establishment : 
instead  of  being  only  a  tenth  of  the  number,  it  is  rather  more 
than  a  third,  or  10,555,  and  more  than  half  of  these  are  put 
down  as  of  the  working  classes.  Add  these  numbers  of  the 
Anglican  and  other  Protestant  frequenters  of  public  worship 
together,  and  what  is  the  result,  as  compared  with  the  whole 
Protestant  population  ?  The  whole  Protestant  (that  is,  non- 
Catholic)  population  is  computed,  we  believe,  at  280,000:  let  the 
reader  decide  within  himself  what  proportion  of  these  must  be- 
long, in  a  commercial  city  like  Liverpool,  to  the  working  classes, 
and  what  proportion  to  the  upper  and  middle  classes;  and  then 
let  him  reflect  that  the  actual  number  of  the  working  class, 
who  are  set  down  as  really  attending  any  Protestant  church 
or  chapel,  is  32,914,  or  as  one  to  every  eight  and  a  half  of 
the  whole ;  and  the  number  of  communicants  from  the  same 
class  is  7918,  or  as  one  to  every  thirty-five  of  the  whole.  To 
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minds  not  used  to  statistics,  it  is  not  easy  perhaps,  by  an  exhi- 
bition of  figures  such  as  this,  to  convey  an  accurate  idea  of  the 
state  of  heathenism  which  they  portray.  A  comparison  used 
by  Mr.  Vanderkiste,  not  indeed  with  reference  to  Liverpool, 
but  to  London,  may  be  more  effective  in  this  way.  He  says, 
"  It  is  an  astounding  statement,  which,  did  it  not  rest  on  the 
plainest  evidence,  would  be  unbelievable,  that  in  the  island  of 
Jamaica  there  were  more  communicants,  out  of  a  population 
of  380.000,  than  there  were  in  all  London,  with  a  population 
(in  1841)  of  2,103,279."  Or  let  us  compare  this  statement  of 
Liverpool  Protestantism  with  that  which  most  properly  sug- 
gests itself  as  a  contrast  to  it,  the  state  of  Catholicity  in  the 
same  town.  The  Catholics  of  Liverpool  have  only  twelve  places 
of  worship,  it  appears;  these  are  calculated  to  contain  15,310 
persons  ;  but,  so  far  from  half  of  this  space  being  unoccupied, 
as  in  the  Anglican  and  Dissenting  chapels,  they  are  actually 
attended  by  38,612,  and  of  these  29,203  are  reported  to  belong 
to  the  working  classes.  These  facts  and  figures,  furnished  by- 
Protestant,  and  therefore  unimpeachable  authority,  ought  cer- 
tainly to  convey  a  most  instructive  lesson  to  those  who  profess 
so  deep  a  reverence  for  the  Bible,  and  who  remember  that 
distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  Gospel,  "  The  poor  have 
the  Gospel  preached  to  them."  Who  are  they  that  preach  to 
the  poor  ?  the  Protestants  or  the  Catholics  ?  Who,  therefore, 
are  they  that  preach  the  Gospel  ?  We  have  seen  the  answer 
to  this  question  at  Liverpool ;  we  might  cross  the  water  and 
ask  the  same  question  of  Protestant  authorities  in  Limerick, 
and  we  should  receive  the  same  answer. 

"  I  visited,"  says  Dr.  Forbes,  "  two  of  the  Catholic  chapels,  St. 
Michael's  and  St.  John's,  both  in  the  morning  and  afternoon,  during 
the  time  of  service.  Though  they  were  large,  I  found  them  not 
merely  crowded,  but  literally  crammed  with  people  in  their  interior, 
and  every  passage  and  doorway  so  completely  filled  as  to  connect  the 
living  mass  within  with  a  similar  though  smaller  mass  without ;  in- 
deed, the  chapel-yard  in  both  places  was  half  filled  with  people.  In 
the  interior,  the  whole  floor  was  packed  as  close  as  it  was  possible 
for  persons  kneeling  to  be  packed.  It  was  a  striking  sight,  and  not 
a  little  touching,  to  see  those  children  of  poverty  at  their  devotions  .... 
all  bearing  in  their  dress  and  general  appearance  the  sign  and  super- 
scription of  the  life  whose  lot  is  poverty  and  privation.  .  .  . 

"  As  I  left  the  chapel,  I  looked  into  the  beautiful  Protestant 
church  built  close  by  the  chapel-gate.  It  was  impossible  not  to  be 
struck  with  the  great  contrast  between  the  two  establishments.  In 
the  church  every  thing  was  new,  neat,  clean,  and  in  the  highest 
order,  and  the  congregation  (tolerably  numerous)  comfortably  ar- 
ranged in  pews  and  on  benches,  all  neatly,  and  many  of  them  gen- 
teelly dressed.  One  could  hardly  believe  that  the  two  congregations 
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could  belong  either  to  the  same  Irish  people  or  the  same  Christian 
religion." 

Probably  not ;  and  Dr.  Forbes  would  do  well  to  encourage 
his  doubts  and  prosecute  his  inquiries  as  to  the  identity  of 
the  religions  taught  to  these  two  widely  differing  congrega- 
tions, somewhat  more  heartily  than  we  fear  he  is  disposed  to  do. 

But  this  by  the  way.  We  were  insisting  upon  the  neglect 
of  public  worship  as  a  token  of  the  irreligion  of  the  country  ; 
and  in  our  statistics,  taken  from  Protestant  sources,  we  enu- 
merated among  the  frequenters  of  public  worship  all  who 
went  to  any  kind  of  meeting-house  on  Sundays,  no  matter 
what  the  nature  of  the  service  there  performed  might  be. 
But  if  Mr.  Vanderkiste's  account  of  the  service  which  he 
attended  among  the  Unitarians  in  Finsbury  may  be  taken  as 
giving  at  all  a  correct  estimate  of  the  religious  exercises  of 
that  "  denomination"  throughout  the  country,  it  is  clear  that 
they  ought  to  be  struck  out  of  our  calculation  altogether.  A 
f(  reading  from  Milton's  Defence,"  followed  by  another  read- 
ing from  Mazzini's  Oration  over  the  Brothers  Bandiera ;  then 
a  hymn ;  then  "  a  political  speech,  referring  to  the  various 
events  of  the  year,  and  the  probable  future  policy  of  Louis 
Napoleon  ;"  Postal  Reform,  Peace  Arbitration,  the  Caffir 
War,  and  the  duty  of  overthrowing  despotic  powers  ! — all  this 
can  in  no  sense  be  called  the  teaching  of  a  school  of  religion, 
but  rather  of  politics.  Or  take  another  example  of  a  different 
kind  from  another  source  ;  let  us  read  the  account  of  an  "  open 
meeting  for  the  fraternal  discussion  of  the  principles  and  doc- 
trines of  Biblical  Christianity,"  as  it  is  to  be  seen  in  one  of 
our  largest  commercial  cities  in  the  West  of  England  every 
Sunday  afternoon.  The  following  is  their  own  account  of 
themselves : 

"  The  projectors  of  this  meeting  are  desirous  of  encouraging  an 
independent  spirit  of  Scripture  inquiry  unshackled  by  any  creed,  and 
unhindered  by  any  dictation.  It  is  their  belief  that  the  dogmatic  im- 
position of  any  system  of  opinions  is  a  de  facto  supersedence  of  the 
Bible,  a  course  at  once  uncomplimentary  (!),  unreasonable,  and  inju- 
rious, and  which  can  never  result  in  that  religious  intelligence  and 
manly  freedom  which  it  is  the  tendency  and  aim  of  the  unfettered 
Bible  to  accomplish.  The  freest  expression  of  opinion  will  therefore 
be  encouraged,  provided  it  be  courteous,  and  stimulated  by  the  laud- 
able desire  to  further  the  acquisition  and  diffusion  of  truth.  The 
BIBLE  will  be  the  exclusive  text-book.  It  is  hoped  that  these  fra- 
ternal meetings  will  contribute  to  a  more  extended  and  accurate 
acquaintance  with  the  radical  principles  and  distinguishing  doctrines 
of  biblical  Christianity. 

VOL.    XII.  R 
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"PROGRAMME  OF  THE  MEETING, 

"  Introductory  hymn. 
"A  brief  prayer  by  one  of  the  members. 

"A  brief  exposition  of  a  passage  of  Scripture  previously  deter- 
mined by  the  meeting. 

"  Open  conversation  on  the  subject  of  exposition" 

tc  The  projectors  of  this  meeting"  seem  to  us  to  have  gone 
as  far  in  the  genuine  development  of  the  principles  of  Protes- 
tantism as  any  sect  we  have  yet  met  with  in  this  country ;  in- 
deed there  only  remains  one  more  step  to  be  taken,  and  the 
process  will  be  complete.  They  are  certainly  illogical  in  de- 
ciding that  the  Bible  is  to  be  the  exclusive  text-book  ;  so 
important  a  question  should  not  be  prejudged  ;  "  open  con- 
versation on  the  subject"  should  first  be  allowed ;  and  until  it 
has  been  unanimously  decided  to  the  contrary,  we  do  not  see 
why  "  Mazzini's  Oration  over  the  Brothers  Bandiera,"  or  any 
other  blasphemous  or  merely  political  document,  should  not 
be  allowed  to  take  its  turn  in  furnishing  texts  to  the  members. 
However,  be  this  as  it  may,  it  is  clear  that  the  members  of 
this  meeting  cannot  be  said  to  profess  any  religion  at  all ;  they 
may  be  in  search  of  a  religion,  but  they  certainly  have  none 
as  yet. 

But  it  is  time  that  we  should  draw  these  remarks  to  a 
conclusion.  On  a  future  occasion,  we  may  probably  return 
to  the  subject,  and  give  a  few  more  sketches  of  English  mo- 
rality and  religion,  not  as  it  is  ordinarily  described  by  anti- 
Catholic  lecturers,  but  such  as  we  find  it  portrayed  in  the 
public  journals  of  the  day,  or  in  the  works  even  of  Protestant 
authors,  who  are  not  writing  for  a  purpose,  but  desire  ho- 
nestly to  tell  the  truth.  We  are  far  from  being  blind  to  the 
many  foul  blots  that  may  occasionally  be  seen  in  the  practical 
morality  and  religion  either  of  Italians  or  of  Irishmen  ;  but 
we  are  satisfied  that  England  will  have  great  cause  to  rejoice 
when  an  impartial,  or  rather  an  unfavourable  witness  shall 
be  able  to  give  the  same  testimony  in  her  regard  upon  these 
points,  as  has  been  given  again  and  again  by  Protestant  tra- 
vellers, recording  their  impressions  concerning  the  inhabitants 
of  the  countries  we  have  just  mentioned.  We  have  heard  in 
this  article  Protestant  ministers,  both  of  the  Establishment 
and  of  Dissent,  declaring  that  imagination  cannot  produce  a 
picture  of  demoralised  humanity  that  shall  adequately  describe 
the  general  state  of  depravity  among  the  lower  classes  in  the 
great  towns  of  Protestant  England,  and  that  heathenism  is  the 
poor  man's  religion  in  the  metropolis.  Let  us  compare  with 
this  the  testimony  of  the  Protestant  Dr.  Forbes  as  to  the  Ca- 
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tholic  poor  of  Ireland.  "  I  never  met  with  one  among  them," 
he  says,  "  who  was  not  a  sincere  believer,  and  with  very  few 
indeed  who  might  not  fairly  claim  to  be  both  religious  and 
pious."  We  have  seen  the  habitual  neglect  of  public  wor- 
ship by  the  great  majority  of  English  Protestants  attested  by 
many  witnesses  and  by  accurate  statistics.  Let  us  compare 
with  this  the  testimony  of  one  who  delights  to  scoff  at  what 
he  impiously  calls  "  the  ineffable  folly  of  the  contemptible 
idolatries"  of  Italy,  yet  who  also  says :  "  It  is  impossible  not 
to  recognise  the  strong  religious  element  which  appears  in  the 

character  of  the  people In  no   country  that  I  have 

visited  have  I  seen  a  people  so  given  to  prayer,  and  so  unos- 
tentatious and  apparently  in  earnest  in  their  worship."* 
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Essays   on   various   Subjects.      By   his    Eminence    Cardinal 
Wiseman.     3  vols.     London,  Dolman.     1853. 

THE  burden  that  falls  upon  the  shoulders  of  a  leading  Catho- 
lic prelate  in  countries  like  England  or  the  United  States  is 
strangely  different  from  the  task  of  the  pastor  in  lands  of 
settled  faith  and  in  quiet  times.  To  the  qualities  of  the  doc* 
tor  and  the  confessor,  the  former  has  to  superadd  those  of  the 
scholar,  of  the  conversationist,  the  keen  and  sharp-sighted 
man  of  the  world ;  or  rather,  it  is  not  that  he  must  add  the 
one  to  the  other,  but  the  same  charity  and  the  same  wisdom 
energising  in  directions  so  widely  different,  make  him,  like 
St.  Paul,  "  all  things  to  all  men."  St.  Francis  de  Sales  or 
St.  Charles  Borromeo,  had  they  lived  in  England  during  the 
last  twenty  years,  would  have  found  it  necessary,  on  occasions, 
to  turn  their  practised  intellects  and  their  stores  of  learning 
from  the  preacher's  chair  even  to  the  desk  of  the  reviewer. 
The  illustrious  Bishop  of  Charleston,  whose  too-early  death 
after  his  gigantic  labours  the  Church  of  America  still  deplores; 
the  Cardinal  Archbishop  of  Westminster,  of  whose  genius  and 
piety  this  ample  collection  is  an  imperishable  record, — are 
both  instances  of  this  versatility,  which,  in  times  so  remark- 
able as  the  present,  there  must  at  least  be  some  Catholic  pre- 
lates, in  countries  like  ours,  capable  of  using  in  the  cause  of 
the  Church. 

The  necessity  for  it  arises  from  many  obvious  reasons : 
some  existing  generally  in  all  countries  where  the  modern 
civilisation  is  found ;  others  specially  based  on  the  very  pecu- 

*  Letters  from  Vienna  and  Italy.     Macmillan,  Cambridge. 
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liar  position  of  Catholicity  in  England,  both  in  itself  and  rela- 
tively to  that  establishment  which  constitutes  its  most  promi- 
nent, and  in  some  respects  its  most  formidable  antagonist. 
Cardinal  Wiseman,  in  that  most  interesting  retrospect  which 
he  has  given  us  in  his  preface,  on  the  state  of  Catholic  affairs 
in  1830,  when  the  Dublin  Review  was  first  established,  truly 
observes,  that  at  that  epoch 

"  Catholics  had  begun  to  recover  from  that  first  torpor  which 
benumbs  for  a  time  the  limbs  just  freed  from  fetters.  The  signs  of 
a  more  active  circulation  had  shewn  themselves  ;  communities  were 
springing  up  ;  schools  were  beginning  to  be  multiplied ;  new  missions 
were  opened  ;  churches,  upon  a  scale  of  size  and  embellishment  pre- 
viously unknown,  were  contemplated  or  begun  ;  and  the  people  were 
evidently  manifesting  more  interest  in  our  religion,  and  a  more  fair 
disposition  to  hear  and  judge  it  justly.  It  seemed  the  favourable 
moment  to  strike  another  chord,  and  to  stir  up  a  spirit  yet  slumber- 
ing, but  ready  to  awake.  The  Catholic  religion  as  she  is  in  the 
fulness  of  her  growth,  with  all  the  grandeur  of  her  ritual,  the  beauty 
of  her  devotions,  the  variety  of  her  institutions,  required  to  be  made 
more  known  to  many  who  had  never  seen  her  other  than  she  had 
been,  reduced  by  three  hundred  years  of  barbarous  persecution." 
(Vol.  i.  preface,  pp.  viii.  ix.) 

What,  in  fact,  did  the  English  Protestants  at  that,  even 
now  not  very  distant,  epoch  know  of  Catholicity  ?  Though  it 
is  not  twenty  years  ago,  for  numbers  at  least  of  the  reflecting 
and  literary  class  of  the  community  the  time  had  hardly 
passed  by,  when  "  the  Roman  Catholics"  were  almost  totally 
unknown  ;  when  that  powerful  picture,  drawn  by  Father  New- 
man in  his  Lectures  on  Anglican  Difficulties,  was  accurately 
true,  of  the  Anglican  associating  the  ideas  of  Catholicity 
with  high  enclosures,  iron  gates,  and  half-aristocratic,,  half- 
religious  seclusion.  Something  of  this  sort  we  find,  for  ex- 
ample, in  Scott's  novel  of  the  Antiquary,  where  the  Earl  of 
Glenallan,  in  the  midst  of  a  Presbyterian  population,  is  sup- 
posed to  keep  up  the  old  religion  of  the  family  in  a  certain 
stately  and  gloomy  grandeur.  u  The  Roman  Catholic  gentle- 
man in  the  midst  of  his  tenantry,"  half  a  century  ago,  was  the 
object  of  Sheridan's  distant  reverence.  They  existed,  but  as 
something  apart  and  scattered ;  as  fragments  of  a  once-glorious 
social  edifice,  which  was  now  swept  away  as  by  a  deluge. 

Crabbe  has  painted  a  lifelike  picture  of  the  view  which 
ordinary  English  society  took  of  the  Catholics : 

"  See  next  our  several  sects ;  but  first  behold 
The  Church  of  Rome,  who  here  is  poor  and  old. 
*  *  *  * 

Among  her  sons,  with  us  a  quiet  few, 
Obscure  themselves,  her  ancient  state  review, 
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And  fond  and  melancholy  glances  cast 

On  power  insulted  and  on  triumph  past ; 

They  look,  they  can  but  look,  with  many  a  sigh, 

On  sacred  buildings  doom'd  in  dust  to  lie ; 

'  On  seats,'  they  tell,  '  where  priest  'mid  tapers  dim 

Breathed  the  warm  prayer,  or  tuned  the  midnight  hymn  ; 

Where  trembling  penitents  their  guilt  confess'd, 

Where  want  had  succour,  and  contrition  rest. 

*  *  *  * 

There  convent  walls  and  nunnery  spires  arose, 

In  pleasant  spots  which  monk  or  abbot  chose  ; 

Where  counts  and  barons  saints  devoted  fed, 

And  making  cheap  exchange,  had  prayers  for  bread. 

Now  all  is  lost ;  the  earth  where  abbeys  stood 

Is  layman's  land,  the  glebe,  the  stream,  the  wood.' 

*  *  *  * 

Such  is  the  change  they  mourn  ;  but  they  restrain 
The  rage  of  grief,  and  passively  complain." 

CRABBE'S  Borough,  Letter  iv. 

Protestants  rarely  visited  Catholics.  Occasionally  they 
may  have  partaken  of  a  fish-dinner  in  a  Catholic  house,  and 
talked  of  it  to  their  friends  as  a  rather  remarkable  event ;  the 
only  inference  to  be  made  from  which  was,  the  absurdity  of 
the  Catholics  in  thinking  it  made  any  difference  whether  you 
ate  a  mutton-chop  or  a  fried  sole  on  Fridays.  Now  and  then 
they  had  visited  a  Catholic  college,  and  admitted  that  the  Ca- 
tholic Church  was  "  wise  in  her  generation,"  and  gave  a  mon- 
strous good  training  to  her  disciples.  Or  they  were  in  pos- 
session of  a  rosary,  or  a  ring  said  to  have  been  blessed  by  the 
Pope,  or  an  Agnus  Dei,  or  a  crucifix,  which  they  kept  as 
curiosities  in  the  drawer  of  a  cabinet,  not  perhaps  absolutely 
as  they  would  keep  Japanese  or  Chinese  idols,  but  still  in  the 
rudest  ignorance  of  what  these  objects  really  meant,  or  what 
was  the  use  of  them.  The  study  of  medieval  antiquities, 
which  had  been  begun  in  the  last  century  by  Horace  Wai  pole, 
but  of  which  Goethe  and  Scott  were  the  real  founders  in  the 
Protestant  literature  of  this  day,  came  on,  giving  fresh  interest 
to  the  political  movement  caused  by  Catholic  emancipation. 
The  Catholics  once  free,  their  churches  began  to  multiply. 
The  Irish  immigration,  which,  from  being  only  periodical,  has 
become  continuous,  settled  in  all  our  large  towns  vast  masses 
of  Catholic  population.  Catholicity,  which  but  a  few  years 
before  was  found  only  here  and  there,  the  religion  of  a  few 
families,  and  they  gradually  falling  off,  suddenly  found  itself 
expanded  and  become  a  power  and  a  great  interest  in  the 
state.  This  vast  influx  of  the  labouring  Irish,  by  their  num- 
bers and  their  faith,  has,  as  it  were,  lodged  Catholic  cities  in 
the  heart  of  places  like  Manchester  and  Birmingham,  where 
people  still  living  remember  twenty  or  thirty  Catholics  assist- 
ing at  the  adorable  Sacrifice  in  an  upper  room.  All  this  while 
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the  action  of  the  Catholic  Church  on  those  without  was  only  in- 
direct. Our  priests  had  enough,  and  more  than  enough  to  do,  to 
attend  to  the  spiritual  wants  of  their  own  flocks,  increasing  so 
fast  as  they  did ;  so  that  perhaps  a  priest  who  had  been  all  his 
earlier  years  accustomed  only  to  the  care  of  hundreds,  would 
suddenly,  when  he  grew  old,  find  a  new  people  of  many  thou- 
sands depending  on  him  for  their  spiritual  sustenance.  Con- 
versions undoubtedly  occurred,  and  in  greater  numbers  than  is 
generally  supposed ;  but  the  time  had  not  yet  arrived  for  the 
Church,  but  just  emerging  from  the  caves  of  persecution,  to 
preach  in  the  market-places.  A  few  minds  there  were  which 
were  struck  by  this  great  phenomenon  re-appearing  in  English 
society,  at  what  now  seems,  considering  the  many  events  of 
the  last  few  years,  the  remote  epoch  immediately  preceding 
emancipation ;  such  were  Father  Ignatius,  Mr.  Ambrose  Phi- 
lipps,  Mr.  Digby,  and  others.  Then  came  a  pause  of  a  few 
years.  You  might  have  expected  a  much  greater  effect  upon 
England  from  the  renewed  action  of  Catholicity ;  that  the 
great  political  aspect  of  the  Church  would  have  called  atten- 
tion to  it,  and  set  the  learning  and  philosophy  of  England 
thinking  upon  the  subject.  But  it  was  not  so.  Divine  Pro- 
vidence, in  its  majestic  way,  was  ordering  things  in  a  manner 
one  could  not  previously  have  conjectured.  Parallel  to  the  vast 
development  Catholicity  itself  had  taken,  a  development  dis- 
playing the  energy  of  primitive  ages,  a  movement  manifested 
itself  in  the  Anglican  community  from  completely  different 
causes.  Tractarianism  arose,  in  the  first  instance  from  a 
cause  directly  hostile  to  Catholicity, — from  indignation  at  the 
concession  to  the  Irish  Catholics  of  the  annihilation  of  the 
Protestant  sees.  But  that  measure  could  only  be  attacked 
consistently  by  men  who  believed  that  the  Protestant  Church 
had  divine  authority.  That  theory  broke  down  under  them ; 
and  being  now  shelterless,  they  were  compelled  to  look  around 
for  the  true  edifice  of  divine  authority,  which  was  at  last  filling 
all  the  land  with  its  rays.  It  was  a  weary  work  of  years 
before  they  could  see  their  way  from  the  ruins  of  false  au- 
thority to  the  unshaken  temple  of  Catholic  unity.  However, 
this  extraordinary  movement  having  manifested  itself,  quite 
unlike  any  other  which  the  Catholic  Church  had  hitherto  had 
to  deal  with,  unless  it  were  the  rival  and  mimic  universality 
of  Paganism  devised  by  Julian  the  Apostate,  she  had  duties  in 
regard  to  it.  There  were  men  who,  in  good  faith  at  the  first, 
and  most  of  them  constantly  so,  till  their  sincerity,  by  the  help 
of  God's  grace,  was  rewarded  with  the  light  of  truth,  were 
feeling  their  ways  after  God,  "  if  haply  they  might  find  Him  ;" 
catching  at  the  poor  remains'or  fragments  of  Catholicity  which 
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the  rebellion  of  Henry  VIII.  had  left  them  ;  loving1,  with  a 
love  to  Catholics  most  touching,  any  thing  that  reminded  them 
of  the  mother  they  had  lost ;  making  much  of  what  Catholic 
charity  delights  in, — the  priestly  vestments,  the  solemn  chant, 
the  magnificent  church,  the  orderly  procession  ;  doing  every 
thing  in  the  most  Catholic  way  their  miserable  system  per- 
mitted them,  shewing  that,  under  grace,  they  would  have  the 
very  temper  of  St.  Ignatius'  "  rules  for  thinking  with  the 
Church."  They  commended  "  ecclesiastical  chants,  psalms,  and 
long  prayers  recited  in  the  churches  or  out  of  them ;"  they 
"  approved  of  determinate  times  for  the  recitation  of  the 
divine  offices,  such  as  the  canonical  hours ;"  highly  praised  the 
religious  state  ;  praised  even  "relics,  and  the  veneration  and  in- 
vocation of  saints  ;"  wrote  books  in  honour  of  them,  and  wish- 
fully honoured  the  custom  of  lighting  candles  in  church  to 
the  praise  of  God.  They  "  extolled  the  use  of  fast  and  ab- 
stinence," and  the  rich  adorning  of  the  temples;  they  tf  zea- 
lously approved  of  the  decrees,  mandates,  traditions,  rites,  and 
manners  of  the  Fathers."  All  this  was  an  immense  grace  from 
Almighty  God ;  an  immense  responsibility  imposed  on  the 
then  chiefs  of  the  Catholic  Church  in  England.  The  whole 
fruit  of  this  extraordinary  course  of  events  might  be  lost  by 
imprudence  or  negligence ;  as  perhaps,  though  most  certainly 
not  on  the  part  of  the  Catholic  clergy,  the  movement  in  the 
time  of  James  II.,  to  look  back  upon  it,  seems  manque  of  the 
great  and  national  and  continued  effect  which  might  have  been 
humbly  expected  from  it,  had  it  been  controlled  and  directed 
by  holy  men  equal  to  so  great  an  emergency, 

What  the  Catholic  Church  in  England  had  not  in  1688, 
she  possessed  in  1833, — a  man  capable  of  watching  and  waiting 
for  the  designs  of  Almighty  God,  and  doing  as  much  and  not 
more  than  He  required  to  be  done  by  His  instruments  at  the 
time.  Cardinal  Wiseman  was  qualified  in  a  special  manner 
for  this  office;  in  the  first  place,  by  his  knowledge  of  Catholicity 
as  it  acts  on  the  wide  arena  of  the  world.  lie  was  highly 
cosmopolitan  in  his  education  and  antecedents.  Though  an 
Englishman,  and  speaking  and  writing  English  as  those  only 
can  do  who  have  been  used  to  the  best  society  from  their  in- 
fancy, he  was  born  and  spent  his  early  youth  in  Spain ;  thus 
growing  up  in  the  atmosphere  of  one  of  the  most  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  and  which  at  the  same  time  has  been  the 
battle-field  of  one  of  the  mightiest  struggles  between  the 
Church  and  infidelity.  Then  his  academical  education  at 
Ushaw  afforded  him  those  associations  and  that  entourage 
which  was  requisite  to  give  him,  when  the  time  arrived,  the 
proper  hold  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  England.  Then 
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followed  those  long  studies  at  the  fountain-head  of  the  faith 
at  Rome,  where,  first  as  student,  and  afterwards  as  a  prelate 
in  high  office,  he  was  enabled  to  enjoy  that  learned  leisure  so 
invaluable  to  the  future  man  of  action,  but  which  so  few  priests 
in  a  missionary  country  can  ever  be  indulged  with ;  to  "  hive 
in  wisdom  with  each  studious  year;"  to  acquire  the  perfect 
command  of  various  languages  ;  to  gain  that  great  finish  to  the 
ecclesiastical  character  as  regards  its  means  of  practical  utility, 
an  acquaintance  with  high  art ;  to  become  thoroughly  versed 
in  the  ritual  and  the  grand  worship  of  the  Church  as  it  is 
carried  on  at  Rome,  a  knowledge  so  essential  to  a  man  destined 
to  begin  a  new  order  of  things  in  a  new  country ;  to  become 
familiar  with  the  general  government  and  laws  of  the  Church; 
to  form  friendships  with  the  most  illustrious  sons  of  Catho- 
licity, whether  ecclesiastics  or  laics,  resorting  to  Rome,  their 
common  country,  from  all  quarters  of  the  world.  Many  have 
had  those  opportunities,  but  how  few  have  used  them  like 
Cardinal  Wiseman  !  Looking  to  all  he  has  since  done  in 
England,  are  we  not  justified  in  considering  his  career  as 
marked  out  by  a  special  providence  ? 

It  was,  of  course,  impossible  that  such  a  man  should  not 
have  watched  with  the  most  intense  interest  the  first  dawning 
of  the  Tractarian  movement  in  England.  His  attention  was 
called  to  it  in  a  direct  manner,  at  a  very  early  period,  by  an 
incident  which  he  has  marked  as  "an  epoch  in  his  life," — the 
celebrated  visit  which  was  paid  him  at  Rome  by  Mr.  Froude 
and  another  illustrious  leader  of  the  Tractarian  school,  with 
the  view  of  ascertaining  distinctly  what  was  the  precise  light 
in  which  the  English  claims  would  be  regarded  by  Catholics. 
With  reference  to  the  events  of  the  last  seven  years,  we  hardly 
know  of  a  more  instructive  passage  of  the  "  secret  history"  of 
the  designs  of  Providence  than  is  afforded  by  the  note  in 
which  his  Eminence  speaks  of  the  impression  produced  on  his 
mind  by  this  visit.  His  devotion  to  St.  Philip  is  a  coincidence 
of  great  edification  and  interest. 

"  Tn  p.  307  of  the  Remains  will  be  found  an  account  of  what 
remains  marked,  with  gratitude  in  my  mind,  as  an  epoch  in  my  life, — 
the  visit  which  Mr.  Froude  unexpectedly  paid  me,  in  company  with 
one  who  never  afterwards  departed  from  my  thoughts,  and  whose 
eloquent  pleadings  for  the  Faith  have  endeared  him  to  every  Catholic 
heart.  For  many  years  it  had  been  a  promise  of  my  affection  to 
St.  Philip,  that  I  would  endeavour,  should  opportunity  be  afforded 
me,  to  introduce  his  beautiful  institute  into  England.  But  little 
could  I  foresee,  that  when  I  received  that  most  welcomed  visit  I  was 
in  company  with  its  future  founder.  From  that  hour,  however,  \ 
watched  with  intense  interest  and  love  the  movement  of  which  I  then 
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caught  the  first  glimpse.  My  studies  changed  their  course,  the  bent 
of  ray  mind  was  altered,  in  the  strong  desire  to  co-operate  with  the 
new  mercies  of  Providence.  It  is  a  consolation,  amidst  anxieties  and 
misunderstandings  elsewhere,  to  look  back  to  that  first  thought  of  hope 
and  expectancy,  and  to  feel  that,  on  the  one  hand,  it  was  not  mis- 
placed, and,  on  the  other,  that  it  never  after  departed,  varied,  or 
wavered.  Tried,  and  painfully,  it  may  have  been,  but  even  shaken 
my  humble  confidence  never  was.  And  when  I  felt  rewarded,  my 
early  promise  was  not  forgotten  ;  and  I  record  it  in  gratitude  and  not 
for  glory,  that  without  violence  or  forwardness,  my  feelings  respect- 
ing the  modern  '  Apostle  of  Rome'  led  possibly  to  the  first  suggestion 
of  what  was  soon  spontaneously  adopted,  the  introduction  of  the 
Oratory  into  England."  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  93,  94.) 

The  importance  of  that  event,  which  at  the  time  might 
have  appeared  a  mere  isolated  fact,  to  use  the  words  of  a  great 
writer,  "  grows  as  we  recede  from  it."  The  direction  it  gave 
to  the  Cardinal's  mind  was  of  course  in  itself  of  great  con- 
sequence ;  but  it  was  of  greater  consequence  when  one  considers 
how  very  few  of  the  Catholics  at  the  time  understood  the 
real  character  of  Tractarianism.  Controversy  had  completely 
changed  its  course  since  the  days  of  Milner  and  Stanley 
Faber,  and  yet  Catholics  were  slow  to  perceive  the  fact,  and 
disposed  to  underrate  the  magnitude  of  the  revolution.  "  It  is 
but  little  remembered,"  remarks  the  Cardinal  in  his  preface  to 
the  second  volume, 

"  How  chillingly  were  met  the  views  which  they  [his  papers  on 
the  subject  in  the  Dublin  Review']  suggested  ;  how  little  support  they 
received  from  a  single  writer  beyond  the  pages  of  the  Review ;  how 
systematically  they  were  opposed  by  our  periodical  press ;  how 
pamphlets  were  issued  by  perhaps  more  than  one  priest,  with  such 
titles  as,  '  Are  the  Puseyites  sincere  ?'  And  it  is  not  known  how 
friends  remonstrated  with  the  holder  of  hopeful  views ;  how  they 
treated  him  as  an  enthusiast,  or  rather  a  fanatic,  who  was  digging  a 
pit  of  bitter  disappointment  for  his  own  feet ;  how  even  the  most 
learned  of  our  historians  wrote  in  friendly  warning,  to  remind  him  of 
the  vain  hopes  raised  and  doomed  to  bitter  disappointment  at  the 
times  of  Laud  and  of  the  Nonconformists,  and  ask  him  what  he  saw 
in  the  present  movement  that  gave  better  grounds  of  reliance  than 
experience  had  proved  to  exist  then.  Even  those  so  situated  as  to 
have  near  them  the  evidences  which  convinced  him  of  hopeful  ad- 
vance, viewed  them  in  a  very  different  light,  and  thought  their  im- 
portance, to  say  the  least,  much  exaggerated."  (Vol.  ii.  preface,  p.  vii.) 

The  Cardinal  had,  with  equal  boldness,  alacrity,  and  fore- 
sight, from  the  very  first  seen  the  full  bearings  of  the  crisis ; 
and  in  undertaking  the  theological  direction  of  the  Dublin 
Review )  made  it  one  of  the  distinct  objects  of  that  periodical, 
to  deal  with  the  great  movement  which  Catholics  abroad  seem 
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to  have  watched  with  greater  interest  at  its  commencement 
than  did  Catholics  of  these  countries.  In  1835,  when  Cardinal 
Wiseman  visited  England,  he  was  "  surprised  to  find  how  little 
attention  it  had  yet  excited  among  Catholics,  though  many 
Tracts  for  the  Times  had  already  appeared,  and  Dr.  Whately 
had  sung  out  to  their  writers,  *  Tendimus  in  Latium.' " 

"  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  for  any  one  to  foresee  what  might 
be  the  final  results  of  so  new  and  strange  a  commotion  in  the  hitherto 
stagnant  element  of  the  state  religion.  Even  now,  after  twenty  years, 
and  notwithstanding  the  many  great  consequences  which  have  already 
issued  from  it,  its  activity  is  not  exhausted.  The  impulse  given  by 
the  first  Tract  still  urges  on  the  body  which  it  struck  ;  and  it  will 
roll  forward  for  a  long  time  to  come,  while  fragments  detach  them- 
selves and  run  before  it,  towards  the  goal  which  we  pray  it  may  all 
attain.  But  even  in  that  first  bud  of  the  rising  power,  it  was  im- 
possible for  a  calm  and  hopeful  eye  not  to  see  new  signs  in  the 
religious  firmament,  which  it  became  a  duty  to  observe,  unless  one 
wished  to  incur  the  Divine  reproach,  addressed  to  those  who  note 
not  the  providential  warnings  and  friendly  omens  of  the  spiritual 
heavens.  For  Catholics  to  have  overlooked  all  this,  and  allowed  the 
wonderful  phenomenon  to  pass  by,  not  turned  to  any  useful  purpose, 
but  gazed  at  till  it  died  out,  would  have  been  more  than  stupidity,  it 
would  have  been  wickedness.  To  watch  its  progress,  to  observe 
its  phases,  to  influence,  if  possible,  its  direction,  to  move  it  gently 
towards  complete  attainment  of  its  unconscious  aims;  and,  moreover, 
to  protest  against  its  errors,  to  warn  against  its  dangers,  to  provide 
arguments  against  its  new  modes  of  attack,  and  to  keep  lifted  up  the 
mask  of  beauty  under  which  it  had,  in  sincerity,  covered  the  ghastly 
and  soulless  features  of  Protestantism  ;  —  these  were  the  duties 
which  the  new  Review  undertook  to  perform,  or  which,  in  no  small 
degree,  it  was  expressly  created  to  discharge.  And  the  necessity 
of  attending  to  these  new  duties  formed  the  strongest  inducement 
to  myself  to  undertake  its  theological  direction."  (Vol.  i.  preface, 
pp.  vii.  viii.) 

Yet  the  task  was  one  of  extreme  delicacy,  in  which  the 
very  charity  of  the  Catholic  controversialist,  if  r.ot  tempered 
by  consummate  prudence,  might  easily  have  contributed  to 
lull  the  Tractarians  into  acquiescence  in  their  false  position. 
It  was  a  favourite  theory  with  them,  that  if  they  went  on,  as 
they  believed  themselves  to  be  doing,  and  were  to  succeed  in 
"  catholicising"  the  Establishment,  "Rome  would  not  know 
what  to  make  of  them,"  and  would  be  obliged  to  alter  her 
rigid  doctrine,  to  take  in  the  new  claimants  to  an  equal  sanc- 
tity with  hers.  Nothing  could  be  more  fatal  than  any  conces- 
sions that  would  have  nourished  so  dangerous  a  delusion. 
From  that  very  love  with  which  Catholics  yearned  after  them, 
when  they  seemed  likely  to  follow  the  "  wandering  fires"  of 
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their  own  imagination,  or  the  "  new  sparkles"  of  their  pride, 
instead  of  the  clear  light  of  the  unerring  guide,  our  writers 
were  often  obliged  to  speak  with  apparent  harshness,  even 
though  they  trembled  lest  this  needful  sternness  of  language 
might  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of  persons  placed  in  a  posi- 
tion so  hazardous.  The  instance  of  M.  de  Montalernbert  will 
occur  to  most  persons  who  recollect  the  course  of  events 
during  those  memorable  years.  How  uncharitable  and  how 
cutting  did  not  the  Anglicans  think  his  repudiation  of  their 
proffered  compliment  to  him  of  a  seat  in  the  Cambridge  Cam- 
den  Society !  With  what  burning  words  did  he  not  justly 
pour  out  his  indignation  at  the  assumption  of  community  be- 
tween faith  and  heresy  which  that  proffer  implied !  Cardinal 
Wiseman,  however,  has  given  an  example  throughout  the  whole 
of  his  articles,  from  first  to  last,  that  this  severity  of  rebuke, 
though  highly  necessary  in  its  time  and  place,  may  be  com- 
pletely avoided,  even  when  the  temptation  under  which  the  con- 
troversialist is  placed,  at  once  from  the  weakness  and  obstinacy 
of  his  opponent,  and  the  consciousness  of  his  own  strength, 
cannot  but  be  excessive.  We  must  say,  that  struck  as  we 
have  been  upon  going  over  these  collected  papers,  by  the 
consummate  ability  they  display,  we  have  been  even  more 
attracted  by  the  extreme  courtesy  which  the  illustrious  writer 
has  exhibited  throughout.  Never,  even  for  a  passing  moment, 
does  he  lose  the  recollection  either  of  the  dignity  of  a  defender 
of  Catholic  truth,  or  of  the  responsibility  of  injuring  the  effect 
of  reasonings  addressed  in  such  a  cause  by  the  display  of  any 
mere  human  feelings.  Intellectual  good  nature,  that  kind- 
liness which  is  generally  found  in  combination  with  the  high- 
est order  of  mind,  extreme  fairness  to  the  adversary,  even  to 
the  extent  here  and  there,  at  least  to  the  unpractised  eye,  of 
risking  too  much,  and,  above  all,  sincere  and  genuine  charity 
and  zeal  for  souls,  pervade  every  page  of  these  volumes.  We 
imagine  very  few  polemical  writers  could  read  over  works 
extending  through  so  many  years,  and  written  of  course  with 
the  acutest  sense  of  the  wrongs  done  to  Catholics  and  the 
controversial  injustice  shewn  them,  and  have  the  consolation, 
as  Cardinal  Wiseman  assuredly  must  have,  of  finding  nothing 
of  this  sort  that  can  cau.se  themselves  or  any  one  else  a  pang. 
Every  reader  who  studies  these  volumes  will  admit  the  entire 
truth  of  the  beautiful  remarks  the  Cardinal  makes  on  this 
subject  in  his  preface  to  the  second  volume : 

"  If  these  papers  exhibited  not  so  much  as  hatred,  but  harshness 
even,  or  unkindness,  towards  those  for  whose  sake  they  were  written, 
I  should  be  ashamed  to  put  before  the  public  the  expression  of  feel- 
ings which  must  now  appear  most  uncalled  for  and  unjust.  But  it 
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is  a  consolation  to  look  back  at  those  times,  and  feel  that  every  kind 
anticipation  has  been  fulfilled,  no  expression  of  trustfulness  dis- 
appointed. When  the  day  of  union  came,  there  was  nothing  to  for- 
give on  either  side,  nothing  to  regret;  each  had  written  with  earnest- 
ness, and  even  perhaps  eagerness ;  but  mutual  respect  had  been 
observed,  and  on  one  side,  I  can  answer  for  it,  most  affectionate 
interest  had  been  felt.  So  that  now  T  am  sure,  that  those  very 
persons  whose  feelings,  it  may  be  thought,  would  be  best  consulted  by 
suppressing  all  this  matter,  will  be  the  first  to  admit  that  no  un- 
pleasant personal  recollections  will  be  awakened  by  recalling  the 
memory  of  times  when  the  united  were  disjoined,  only  to  manifest 
the  amalgamating  and  unifying  powers  of  God's  Church."  (Vol.  ii.  p.  6.) 

We  proceed  to  offer  a  few  observations  on  the  method  of 
controversy  adopted  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  these  volumes, 
and  the  particular  advantages  which  we  conceive  will  arise 
from  their  study  for  those  engaged  in  this  Anglican  contro- 
versy. Their  use  to  Catholics,  as  such,  will  be  immense  ;  but, 
for  the  present,  we  prefer  to  consider  them  merely  in  the 
former  point  of  view.  The  congeries  of  motives  which  keep 
an  Anglican  away  from,  the  Catholic  Church,  to  which  the 
impulses  of  grace  are  drawing  him  every  moment,  is  perhaps 
one  of  the  most  complicated  spiritual  phenomena  that  can  be 
imagined,  and  to  one  born  and  bred  a  Catholic  the  most  dif- 
ficult to  understand.  Nay  to  most  men  even  not  Catholics, 
— to  "Evangelicals,"  for  instance,  standing  outside  of  it, — the 
reasons  are  nearly  as  incomprehensible;  and  nothing  but  either 
the  recollection  of  having  actually  passed  through  such  a 
state,  or  else  a  singular  capacity  of  perceiving  the  difficulties 
of  others,  or  what  Coleridge  would  call  "  a  many-sided-ness" 
of  mind,  could  at  all  enable  one  to  understand  it. 

Perhaps  the  difficulties  which  have  held  back  the  Angli- 
cans might  well  be  classed  under  three  great  heads:  (1.)  Per- 
sonal or  subjective  reasons ;  (2.)  Ideas ;  (8.)  Arguments 
founded  on  real  or  supposed  facts.  All  Anglicans  at  the  out- 
set of  the  movement  believed  themselves  to  be  acting  on  the 
last-mentioned  class  of  reasons.  At  the  latest  period  of  it, 
and  at  present,  they  would  not  scruple  to  allow  that  they 
were  very  much  influenced  by  the  first,  utterly  wretched  as  it 
is  to  stake  an  issue  so  desperate  on  pleading  so  feeble.  The 
second  class  of  reasons^  which,  for  want  of  a  better  appella- 
tion, \ve  have  cajled  "  ideas,"  they  shew  very  little  conscious- 
ness of  acting  upon  as  strongly  as  we  believe  they  do.  We 
shall  endeavour  to  clear  up  the  signification  we  desire  to 
attach  to  these  terms,  and  indicate  generally  what  has  been 
done  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  this  magnificent  collection  to 
meet  the  controversial  requirements  which  they  imply. 
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1.  We  have  heard  Anglicans  complain  of  Catholic  priests 
telling  them  their  logic  was  faulty.  "  As  if,"  exclaimed  they, 
f(  it  was  matter  of  logic !"  Again,  "we  cannot  admit  your 
hard,  narrow  conclusions ;"  or,  "  your  Church  is  too  geome- 
trical." Readers  who  will  turn  to  one  of  the  ablest  articles 
in  Cardinal  Wiseman's  second  volume,  in  which  he  reviews 
Mr,  Keble's  Sermons,  Academical  and  Occasional,  will  perceive 
in  several  of  those  strange  reasons  which  that  Anglican  leader 
put  forth  in  1847  to  justify  bis  party  for  remaining  where 
they  were,  the  operation  of  feelings  like  these.  The  domain 
of  facts  was  abandoned,  or  nearly  so.  No  definite,  tangible 
argument  was  stated,  such  as  the  early  Tracts  had  relied  upon, 
of  the  Catholics  in  England  being  schismatics,  of  the  Anglican 
Church  being  the  only  Church  in  England  having  a  right  to 
claim  the  obedience  of  the  people,  or  any  other  statements 
that  could  be  met  by  reference  to  documents,  dates,  councils, 
or  fathers.  All  was  now  based  on  certain  purely  personal 
grounds,  certain  general  propositions  as  to  the  principles  of 
action  which  ought  to  be  adopted  by  a  modest  and  retiring 
character.  The  question  at  issue  being  nothing  short  of  one 
affecting  life  and  death  eternal,  and  the  facts  on  which  a  rea- 
sonable man  would  make  up  his  mind  being  tacitly  abandoned, 
his  disciples  were  to  trust  themselves  in  the  frail  bark  of  the 
Anglican  Establishment,  on  the  strength  of  five  vague,  misty 
reasons  excogitated  for  them  chiefly  out  of  Butler's  Analogy :  to 
wit,  it  was  "the  course  most  in  unison  with  contentment ;  with 
intellectual  modesty ;  with  contrition  ;  with  love  of  sanctity  in 
others;  with  fear  of  giving  offence."  Cardinal  Wiseman  shews 
most  powerfully  how  these  reasons  would  just  as  much  ope- 
rate in  keeping  any  sectaries  whatever,  nay  even  Turks  and 
savages,  where  they  are,  as  well  as  Anglicans ;  and  he  shews 
with  equal  cogency,  how  their  real  application,  instead  of 
keeping  people  from  the  Catholic  Church,  should  lead  them 
into  it.  The  extreme  subtlety  and  the  remoteness,  so  to 
speak,  of  these  reasons, — the  multitude  of  intermediate  links 
that  must  have  been  gone  through  before  they  could  be  ar- 
rived at, — whilst  it  shews  their  utter  want  of  adaptation  to  any 
great  masses  of  mankind,  also  witnesses  to  the  existence  of  a 
peculiar  character  and  habitude  of  mind  which  could  alone 
think  of  putting  forward  such  grounds  of  action  or  of  in- 
action. 

It  is  of  extreme  importance  to  have  every  argument,  and 
even  pretence  at  argument,  duly  analysed,  rigorously  brought 
to  the  test  of  syllogism,  its  internal  fallacy  or  its  fallacy  of 
application  clearly  exposed.  Such  is  the  province  of  the 
controversialist.  Mis  business  is  to  leave  their  reasons  without 
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excuse;  and  it  matters  not  to  him,  as  controversialist,  whe- 
ther those  reasons  are  genuine  or  not.  These,  however,  can 
scarcely  be  called  genuine  reasons.  They  were  the  last  efforts 
of  a  party  who  wanted  to  account  for  their  position.  They 
felt  they  could  not  walk  upon  air,  and  this  was  the  cloudy 
citadel  on  which  they  thought  to  support  themselves.  Hooker, 
or  Bramhall,  or  any  of  the  polemical  writers  of  the  day  when 
the  controversy  turned  on  fact,  would  have  disdained  such  a 
feeble,  precarious  view.  But  their  feelings  were  so  inter- 
twined with  their  position,  that  the  convictions  of  their  reason 
went  for  little  or  nothing.  Anglicanism  was  the  growth  not 
merely  of  a  one-sided  study  of  a  few  of  the  Fathers,  but  of  all 
those  influences  which  make  up  the  English  "  gentleman"  as 
he  is  fashioned  by  Oxford  University.  The  indistinctness  and 
eclecticism  of  the  English  mind  was  one  element;  the  dislike 
of  any  thing  foreign  •  the  character  which  would  make  a  man 
"  feel  like  a  fish  out  of  water"  amidst  foreign  places  and 
foreign  names ;  the  calm,  homely,  domestic,  and  yet  refined 
associations  of  the  elegant  parsonage  or  the  ancestral  hall;  the 
associations  of  a  place  like  Oxford,  a  little  world  in  itself, 
with  its  great  men,  its  poets,  its  doctors,  its  imagined  saints, 
scarcely  known  even  to  England  outside  the  charmed  academic 
circle,  and  not  at  all  to  that  great  bulk  of  mankind  to  which 
the  Catholic  Church  addresses  itself;  the  particular  system  of 
education  under  which  the  students  have  been  trained,  by  in- 
structors of  schools  as  diverse  as  those  of  Hawkins,  Arnold, 
or  Whateley,  and  Sewell,  Eden,  and  others  it  would  perhaps 
be  bad  taste  to  name, — a  system  which  could  not  but  tend  to 
make  men,  however  sensitive  they  might  imagine  themselves 
to  be  in  regard  to  dogmatic  truth,  nevertheless  practically  ac- 
quiesce in  irreconcilable  variations, — all  this  was  only  a  part 
of  the  variety  of  causes  which  made  up  a  certain  character 
of  mind  able  to  resist  the  force  of  any  mere  argument  by  which 
it  might  be  attempted  to  dislodge  it  from  its  position. 

A  glance  over  the  columns  of  the  English  Churchman 
about  the  time  of  the  Gorham  controversy,  would  shew  that 
the  party  that  paper  faithfully  represents  could  not  be  shaken 
by  any  change  of  facts.  The  whole  bench  of  superintendents 
signing  a  formula  they  believed  to  be  heretical  would  not 
have  moved,  because  "  the  Prayer-book  would  remain ;"  nay 
even  if  the  Prayer-book  itself  was  altered,  the  old  Prayer- 
book  would  remain  unaltered  ;  the  existence  of  the  Prayer- 
book  in  the  world  was  an  anchor  to  which  they  would  still 
cling.  Who  does  not  see  the  immense  power  of  the  subjective 
character  which  they  had  derived  from  the  atmosphere  in 
which  they  had  continually  lived,  and  which  gave  them  a 
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force  to  cling,  like  the  limpet  to  the  rock,  in  the  place  where 
they  found  themselves  ? 

The  old  feelings  of  veneration  for  what  they  had  been  long 
accustomed  to ;  the  party  with  which  they  had  been  so  long 
identified,  and  which  they  could  not  believe  had  suddenly 
ceased  to  move  and  work ;  the  various  points  of  ritual  ob- 
servance, the  antiquarian  and  liturgical  revivals  which  had 
taken  such  an  unexpected  root, — these  are  points  which  bring 
us  to  another  phase  of  the  subjective  reasons  by  which  men 
were  still  influenced  after  facts  had  broken  down  under  them. 
Add  to  all  this  the  attractive  force  of  a  polished  academical 
society,  of  the  whole  fabric  of  "Church  and  state;"  the  recol- 
lections of  the  only  centuries  of  English  history  with  which 
Englishmen  are  familiar,  and  those  dressed  up  as  they  are  by 
"the  great  Protestant  traditions;"  the  correspondence  and  inter- 
change of  mind  which  connects  literature,  the  bar,  parliament, 
in  short,  all  the  fields  in  which  the  Anglican  can  advance 
himself,  and  the  Catholic  can  with  difficulty  move  a  step, — 
consider  all  these,  and  you  may  form  some  faint  idea  of  the 
obstacles  that  have  to  be  removed  before  divine  grace  can 
oblige  the  intellect  to  act  upon  logic,  the  unanswerable  strength 
of  which  it  has  long  ago  admitted. 

But  as  if  this  were  not  enough,  in  the  bosom  of  it  all  was 
formed  a  very  peculiar  moral  or  intellectual  character  or  f)0o$, 
the  externals  of  which  are  now  widely  known  to  all  England, 
but  would  require  almost  the  subtlety  of  a  Theophrastus  or  a 
La  Bruyere  to  depict  the  minute  shades ;  whilst  the  internal 
system  which  evolved  that  character  would  tax  the  skill  of  the 
wisest  director  to  understand  and  to  displace.  Strange  com- 
pound of  mistaken  reserve,  of  over-refinement,  of  scrupulosity, 
of  unreasoning  confidence  in  certain  self-constituted  leaders, 
and  then  of  utter  indifference  to  them  when  grace  once  brought 
those  leaders  into  the  Catholic  Church ;  of  excessive  timidity 
and  indecision,  and  yet  of  determination  to  remain  where  they 
were ;  of  seeming  humility,  but  of  that  kind  which  is  doubly 
false  ;  false  because  of  that  old  delusion  noted  by  all  spiritual 
writers,  but  which  is  elevated  by  Mr.  Keble  into  a  principle 
of  action,  that  it  is  modest  to  be  content  with  a  lower  instead 
of  a  higher  spiritual  position,  forgetting  that  he  who  aims 
only  "  to  sit  at  the  feet  of  the  saints"  will  inevitably  never 
arrive  there;  false  again,  because  it  sat  in  judgment  on  the 
whole  assembly  of  the  blessed,  and  ventured  boldly  to  say 
that  if  on  earth  again,  they  would  contradict  what  in  fact  was 
the  main  lesson  conveyed  by  their  lives.  It  was  this  character 
that  kept  men  for  years  where  they  were.  They  would  live  in 
it,  though  facts  were  to  be  made  plainer  to  them  than  Euclid's 
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demonstrations.  "We  have  described  their  state  of  mind  as 
we  grieve  to  behold  it  more  or  less  manifested  in  their  latter 
years ;  we  do  not  say,  very  far  indeed  from  it,  that  it  exhibited 
itself  in  so  painful  a  light  at  an  earlier  period  of  the  move- 
ment. There  is  a  time,  known  only  to  God,  when  ignorance 
ceases  to  be  involuntary,  and  when  those  inchoate  anticipa- 
tions of  truth,  had  they  not  thrown  obstacles  in  the  way  of  the 
Holy  Spirit,  might  have  bloomed  into  the  loveliest  graces  of 
the  Catholic  character,  instead  of  corrupting  into  the  hideous 
rottenness  of  conscious  heresy.  That  earlier  period,  when  the 
soul,  anxious  to  arrive  at  truth,  is  being  drawn  onwards  to 
it  amidst  a  thousand  difficulties,  is  beautifully  and  wisely  re- 
marked upon  by  Cardinal  Wiseman  in  his  review  of  Fronde's 
Remains : 

"  The  '  Extracts  from  Journal'  present  us  a  picture,  at  once 
pleasing  and  distressing,  of  a  mind  yearning  after  interior  perfection, 
yet  at  a  loss  about  the  means  of  attaining  it;  embarking  on  an  ocean  of 
good  desires,  but  without  stars  or  compass  by  which  to  steer  its  course. 

In  the  account  which  Mr.  Froude  gives  of  his  infirmities, 

of  his  almost  fruitless  attempts  to  subdue  them,  and  of  the  pain 
and  anxiety  produced  by  his  solitary  struggles,  he  presents  a  picture 
familiar  to  the  experienced  eye  of  any  spiritual  director  in  our 
Church,  and  a  state  fully  described  and  prescribed  for  by  the  nume- 
rous writers  whom  we  possess  upon  the  inward  life  and  the  direction 
of  consciences.  Many  are  they  who  are  tossed  in  the  same  billows 
of  secret  tribulation — many  are  they  who  are  bewildered  in  the  same 
mazes  of  mental  perplexity  ;  but  they  have  not,  at  least,  the  additional 
horrors  and  darkness  of  night.  Ere  they  can  sink,  a  hand  is  stretched 

out,  if  they  will  only  grasp  it When  we  read  the  lives  of 

our  great  saints,  we  see  a  certain  proportion  kept  between  the  pro- 

fress  of  their  interior  perfection,  and  the  rigour  of  their  austerities. 
t  is  only  in  extraordinary  cases  that  the  first  steps  of  a  saintly  life  are 
marked  by  penitential  severities  of  a  higher  order :  these  are  gra- 
dually increased,  with  an  increasing  humility  and  love  of  suffering. 
Moreover,  there  has  ever  been  a  rule  and  principle  to  guide  them 
throughout,  such  as  the  appropriate  times  and  methods  prescribed  by 
the  Church,  the  direction  of  prudent  and  experienced  men,  or  even 
a  self-imposed  but  well-observed  method  of  life.  But  the  young 
man  whose  autobiography  is  presented  to  us  in  this  volume,  seems  to 
have  had  no  idea  of  proportion  or  of  definite  object  in  his  austerities. 
Fasting  seems  to  have  been  considered  as  an  end,  and  not  a  means, 
and  practised  for  its  own  sake ;  or  if  intended  for  the  augmentation 
of  some  other  good  gift,  there  was  a  mere  vague  and  indefinite  notion 
of  its  power,  without  a  specific  aim,  or  a  sense  of  the  necessity  of 

other  and  more  important  spiritual  exercises He  even  went 

beyond  these  more  usual  austerities,  and  attempted  those  which  a  pru- 
dent director  would  have  forbidden,  or  would  have  reserved  for  a  more 
disciplined  state  of  mind.  .  .  .  The  consequence  of  all  this  irregular 
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and  undirected  austerity,  into  which  with  youthful  eagerness  he  rushed, 
was,  that  instead  of  deriving  thence  vigour  of  thought,  and  closer 
intimacy  with  broad  spiritual  feelings,  his  spirit,  on  the  contrary, 
flagged,  and  at  length  grew  weary,  and  so  fell  into  that  despondency 
which  failure  will  produce  in  sensitive  minds."  (Vol.  ii.  pp.  81-83.) 

2.  Distinct  both  from  character  and  facts,  as  influencing 
the  mind  to  a  particular  course,  is  the  strength  of  ideas.  Ideas 
are  those  general  theories  and  that  assemblage  of  first  prin- 
ciples which  possess  rather  than  are  possessed  by  the  minds 
of  great  masses  of  men,  and  by  which  they  interpret  all  the 
moral,  intellectual,  and  religious  questions  that  come  before 
them.  In  doing  so,  even  the  ignorant  and  stupid  may  shew 
as  much  accuracy  as  the  learned,  as  we  see  every  day,  and 
especially  on  occasions  where  some  very  trifling  matter,  trifling 
in  appearance,  as  was  the  use  of  the  surplice  or  the  stone  altar 
in  the  Anglican  establishment,  brings  a  principle  into  question. 
To  give  an  example  of  another  class.  We  have  known  a  per- 
fectly uninstructecl  person,  a  Protestant  lady,  reject  with  a 
sort  of  horror  the  doctrine  retained  in  the  39  Articles,  that 
our  Lord  ascended  into  heaven  "  with  flesh,  bones,  and  all 
things  appertaining  to  the  perfection  of  man's  nature."  When 
obliged  to  reflect,  she  said  that  those  human  attributes  must 
have  been  dissipated  into  the  atmosphere,  or  she  knew  not 
what  became  of  them ;  they  could  not  be  in  heaven.  Here  was 
a  case  of  a  mind  quite  uneducated  in  theology,  feeling  by 
instinct  that  a  dogma  which  Anglicanism  had  borrowed  from 
the  Catholic  Church  contradicted  "  the  idea"  of  Protestantism  ; 
and  the  same  mind,  unscientific  and  unacquainted  with  facts 
as  it  was,  proceeded  to  reason  even  with  subtlety  to  get  rid 
of  an  inconsistency  it  felt  without  being  told.  Examples 
might  be  given  in  the  field  of  human  speculation.  Thus  the 
Stoic  philosophy  refused  to  take  in  the  notion  of  sin,  or  at 
least  of  repentance  being  required  for  sin,  because  the  remedy 
by  which  that  philosophy  sought  to  remove  all  the  suffering 
of  human  nature,  was  to  separate  the  mind,  by  an  effort  of 
the  will,  from  whatever  was  not  in  its  own  power,  under  which 
head  would  come  the  whole  domain  of  the  past.  Stoicism 
again  was  pervaded  and  penetrated  by  the  assumed  principle, 
that  the  human  mind  can,  unaided,  fashion  itself  exactly  as  it 
pleases.  By  these  and  similar  elements  of  their  idea,  they 
endeavoured  to  solve  the  incessantly  occurring  difficulties  of 
life ;  just  as  the  Calvinists  use  their  idea  of  predestination,  or 
the  Quakers  theirs  of  individual  inspiration.  These  ideas  are, 
practically,  quite  independent  of  facts,  of  which  the  people  most 
strongly  under  their  influence  may  know  next  to  nothing; 
and  this  constitutes  one  great  difficulty  of  arguing  with  them. 
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How  often  do  not  people  argue  with  each  other  for  hours, 
keeping  up  a  perpetual  sea-saw  of  texts  and  counter-texts, 
facts  and  counter-facts,  when  the  truth  is,  they  from  the  very 
first  were  reasoning  on  principles  as  totally  opposed  as  the 
Ptolemaic  and  Copernican  systems  !  A  great  method  of  meet- 
ing and  vanquishing  the  hostile  force  of  ideas  is  to  state  the 
true  idea  in  all  its  manifold  beauty ;  to  shew  how  much  better 
it  takes  in  facts,  disposes  of  difficulties,  meets  objections,  an- 
swers to  the  inarticulate  longings  of  the  human  heart,  to  the 
anticipations  of  the  human  reason.  This  was  what  the  later 
Stoics  attempted  to  do  in  regard  to  Epicureanism.  In  Seneca's 
Epistles,  for  example,  you  see  a  continual  reference  to  the 
dogmas  of  the  Epicurean,  which  his  own  philosophy  sought  to 
amalgamate. 

But  here  we  must  indicate  a  great  mistake  the  Anglicans 
and  all  non-Catholics  make  ;  we  mean,  that  religion  is  to  them 
only  "  an  idea ;"  that  is,  a  philosophy,  a  system  that  disposes 
with  more  or  less  success  of  difficulties.  Tractarianism  at- 
tracted them  as  a  beautiful  "  view ;"  and  the  reason  why  they 
do  not  become  Catholics,  when  the  superior  beauty  of  the 
Catholic  "view"  is  shewn  them,  is,  that  still  Catholicity  is 
to  their  minds  only  another  view,  another  idea,  which  in  its 
turn  might  give  place  to  a  third.  Catholicity  is  more  than 
this.  It  is  no  mere  product  of  circumstances  and  times,  or 
the  excogitation  of  human  reason  ;  but  a  supernatural  institu- 
tion founded  by  Almighty  God  himself,  to  tell  us  with  in- 
fallible authority  what  we  have  to  believe  in  order  to  be 
saved.  As  an  idea,  it  is  indeed  in  perfect  accordance  with 
human  reason,  meets  every  difficulty  and  responds  to  every 
want ;  but  if  that  were  the  only  sense  in  which  it  were  ac- 
cepted, it  would  not  be  accepted  on  faith.  All  that  must  be 
pointed  out,  just  as  objections  as  to  fact  must  be  removed ; 
but  the  last  step  is  an  act  of  faith.  "  What  seekest  thou  of 
the  Church  of  God  ?"  the  Church  herself  asks  of  the  cate- 
chumen at  baptism  ;  and  the  answer  is,  "  Faith." 

"  Give  to  me  faith  !  my  weary  soul  is  pining, 

O'ershadowed  by  dark  thoughts.     Oh,  let  me  rest, 
These  fearful  doubts  submissively  resigning, 
Kind  Mother  Church,  upon  thy  holy  breast. 
Oh,  give  me  faith  ! 

Give  to  me  faith !  mine  eyes  are  dim  and  clouded, 
In  evil  paths  too  long  my  steps  have  strayed ; 

Blindly  I've  wandered  on— in  darkness  shrouded, 
By  my  own  erring  heart  deceived,  betrayed. — 
Oh,  give  me  faith  !'!* 

*  These  beautiful  stanzas  are  quoted  from  an  American  paper,  the  Catholic 
Herald,  of  the  early  part  of  1848. 
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Minds  in  this  state,  really  feeling  that  God  requires  them 
to  believe  something  in  order  to  salvation,  anxiously  looking 
round  to  find  that  something,  and  ready  to  submit  humbly  to 
that  authority,   could  they  once  discover  it,  which   He  has 
instituted  to  teach  men  infallibly  what  it  is, — such  minds  will 
welcome  the  evidence  afforded   them  by  the  splendour  and 
variety  of  the  Catholic  dogma.    The  idea  which  had  previously 
possessed  them  is  overborne  and  vanquished  intellectually  by 
the  superior  majesty  and  authority  of  the  Catholic  idea.    Then 
comes  the  office  of  faith,  without  which  the  latter  would  be 
to  them  merely  a  philosophy,  like  so  many   others  that  had 
attracted  them  for  a  moment,  and  one  after  another  had  gone 
out,  leaving  the  soul  exhausted  and  hopeless.     We  conceive 
that  for  such  inquirers  those   beautiful   articles  in  Cardinal 
Wiseman's  first  volume,  on  the  Parables,  the  Miracles,  and 
the  Actions  of  the  New  Testament,  furnish  quite  a  treasure- 
house  of  instruction  ;  and  to  Catholics  of  the  cultivated  class 
not  only  a  most  interesting  and  fruitful  help  to  meditation, 
but  a  means  of  suggesting  topics  for  argument  of  the  most 
valuable  kind.      To  the   quiet,   thoughtful   conversations   of 
friend  with  friend  will  here  be  afforded  many  a  hint  that  it 
would  take  weeks  to  expound,  and  the  effect  of  which  might, 
by  God's  blessing,  extend  over  a  lifetime.     Protestants  ima- 
gine Catholics  know  little  of  Scripture :  they  will  here  find 
out  that  nothing  but  the  Catholic   Church  can  unlock  the 
mysteries  of  Scripture;,   and  that  it  is  quite  possible,  nay  de- 
monstratively certain,  that  a  Protestant  may  have  been  read- 
ing his  Bible,  a  chapter  a  day,  for  half  his  lifetime,  and  yet 
that  it  has  been  completely  a  sealed  book  to  him.     Look,  for 
instance,  at  the  book  of  Esther.     What  can  it  be  to  a  Pro- 
testant, what  lesson  can  it  convey,  that  can  at  all  make  him 
see  its  importance  in  the   canon  of  inspired  writings  ?     But 
once  apply  the  key  of  Catholic  doctrine  to  it, — once  perceive 
that  Esther  is  a  type  of  the  Blessed  Virgin,  like  so  many 
others  of  the  holy  women  of  the  old  law, — and  how  instantane- 
ously does  the  truth  of  that  application  establish  itself!    Take 
away  Catholic  doctrine,  and  the  very  meaning  of  the  narra- 
tive vanishes.     Just  so  is  it  with  the  parables  and  "  actions" 
of  the  New  Testament.     Whoever  studies  them  in  the  light 
of  Catholic  doctrine  will  need  no  other  evidence  of  its  truth. 
His  reason  must  be  convinced,  and  the  way  is  clear  for  the 
operation  of  grace.     It  is  almost  in  vain  quoting  from  writings 
which  should  be  studied  as  wholes.     It  is  the  multiplication 
and  convergence  of  arguments  that  constitutes  their  value  ; 
and  a  single  passage,  or  a  selection  of  "  beauties,"  can,  of 
course,  give  no  idea  of  trains  of  thought  requiring  close  and 
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continuous  attention.  Yet  we  will  instance  one  passage,  which 
we  single  out  chiefly  because  it  has  reference  to  the  Blessed 
Virgin,  and  which  we  believe  the  candid  Protestant  reader 
will  admit  conveys  a  reflection  that  is  to  him  totally  new,  and 
which  nevertheless  he  will  find  it  wholly  impossible  to  evade : 

"  Whatever  may  have  been  the  importance  of  the  facts  or  events 
to  which  they  [the  Apostles]  were  called  to  be  witnesses,  there  was 
one  of  more  importance  than  them  all,  one  which  is  the  very  ground- 
work of  the  Christian  dispensation,  without  the  certainty  of  which 
the  entire  system  falls  to  pieces.  This  is  the  mystery  of  the  Incar- 
nation, as  accomplished  upon  earth.  To  this  God  willed  that  there 
should  be  only  one  witness  ;  of  all  its  holiest  details  one  sole  evidence. 
'  In  the  mouth  of  two  or  three  witnesses  every  word  must  stand,' 
except  the  Word  of  words,  the  Incarnate  Word.  This  must  stand 
attested  to  the  world  for  ever  by  only  one  witness, — and  that  was 
Mary,  the  ever-blessed.  Who  could  tell  that  Gabriel  came  from 
heaven,  and  brought  her  from  the  Eternal  Father  a  message?  Who, 
that  she  was  alarmed  at  his  greeting  ?  Who,  that  she  hesitated  to 
accept  the  proposed  prerogative  of  a  divine  maternity,  at  its  imagined 
price  ?  Who,  that  he  manifested  the  fulness  of  the  gift,  and  the 
miraculous  agency  by  which  it  had  to  be  accomplished  ?  Who,  her 
virginal  consent,  and  its  concurrent  effect,  the  Mystery  of  life,  the 
Emanuel  in  existence,  a  God-man  in  being  ?  Only  she,  the  chosen, 
exclusive  partaker  on  earth  of  the  most  hidden  counsels  of  the 
Almighty. 

"  Now,  first,  take  away  her  contribution  to  the  gospel  testimony, 
efface  her  testimony  to  Christianity,  and  you  find  not  simply  a  limb 
broken,  but  the  very  fastening  of  the  whole  chain  wanting  ;  not 
merely  a  gap  or  a  break  made  in  the  structure,  but  the  foundation 
gone.  In  the  laws  of  belief  on  testimony,  what  elsewhere  appears 
unnatural  is  true.  If  you  want  to  make  a  structure  look  unsafe,  you 
represent  it  as  a  pyramid  resting  on  its  point.  Yet  when  the  number 
of  believers  increases  at  each  generation  from  the  first  source  of 
evidence,  it  is  clear  that  a  diagram  representing  this  fact,  and  the 
unity  of  derivation  of  the  truth  believed,  would  present  this  very 
form.  Now  here  the  belief  in  the  wonders  wrought  in  the  Incar- 
nation, of  ages  and  of  the  world,  rests  upon  one  point  of  testimony, 
a  unit,  a  single  voice — that  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary."  (Vol.  i. 
pp.  590,  591.) 

3.  The  last  class  of  reasons  which  keep  men  away  from 
the  Catholic  Church,  whilst  we  believe  it  really  influences 
them  the  least,  must  nevertheless  be  dealt  with  by  the  contro- 
versialist as  if  it  had  the  utmost  force.  Anglicans,  indeed, 
would  be  offended  or  hurt  at  being  told  that  the  difficulties 
a.s  to  fact  which  they  urge  are  not  their  real  reasons  for  hold- 
ing back ;  that  the  genuine  wall  of  separation  they  have  to 
surmount  lies  beyond  them,  in  the  moral  and  intellectual  cha- 
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racier  or  set  of  ideas  which  grace  only  can  dislodge.  But  a 
moment's  consideration  will  shew  that  our  view  is  a  just  one. 
How  is  it,  for  instance^  if  difficulties  as  to  invocation  of  saints 
or  devotion  to  relics  keep  them  back,  that  they  evince  no  spe- 
cial dislike,  but  the  contrary,  to  the  Greek  schismatics,  who 
even  exaggerate  these  very  doctrines  ?  The  real  causes  which 
detain  them  lie  too  deep  for  themselves  to  see ;  and  their  ig- 
norance of  them  will  not  be  removed  by  our  assuring  them 
that  we  are  able  to  perceive  them  so  vividly.  Grace,  and 
grace  only,  can  change  the  character,  or  impart  to  mere  philo- 
sophy the  light  of  faith.  But,  at  the  same  time,  there  may 
be  an  amount  of  difficulties  as  to  fact  that  must  necessarily  be 
removed.  Grace  may  be  very  long  in  working  after  that  is 
effected,  but  still  it  must  be  effected ;  because  these  difficul- 
ties are  like  a  material  bar  to  the  mind,  which  it  cannot  break 
through.  For  examples  of  the  arguments  which  are  required 
to  dispose  of  these  difficulties,  we  may  instance  two  articles  in 
these  volumes,  both  of  which  have  had  a  wonderful  effect  in 
clearing  the  way  for  conversion  ;  we  allude  to  that  in  the  first 
volume  on  6t  Ancient  and  Modern  Catholicity,"  and  that  in 
the  second  on  "  the  Catholic  and  Anglican  Churches,"  in 
which  a  complete  and  most  striking  parallel  is  drawn  between 
the  history  of  the  latter  and  that  of  the  Donatist  schism. 
These  two  papers  did  more  to  cut  away  the  ground  from 
tinder  the  feet  of  the  Anglican  Church  than  any  thing  that 
has  appeared  since  Bishop  Milner's  work,  when  the  contro- 
versy was  in  such  a  very  different  state.  And  the  effect  of 
these  is  witnessed  by  two  of  the  principal  leaders  of  the  party, 
since  Catholics.  Father  Newman,  in  the  dedication  to  his 
Discourses  addressed  to  Mixed  Congregations,  mentions  that 
the  article  on  the  Donatist  schism  suggested  to  him  the  first 
doubts  that  had  crossed  his  mind  as  to  the  truth  of  the  An- 
glican system  ;  and  Mr.  Ward,  in  his  Ideal  of  a  Christian 
Church,  quotes  whole  pages  of  the  other  article  to  which  we 
have  referred.  In  fact,  so  far  as  regards  the  question  of  the 
early  Church,  these  articles  might  be  called  "An  End  of  Con- 
troversy." No  answer  could  be  made  to  them.  Yet  the  for- 
mer was  written  in  1839,  six  long  years  before  the  conversions 
from  Oxford  fairly  commenced  ;  and  the  latter  in  184^,  when 
there  were  yet  two  years  of  delay  to  be  wearily  spent  by  many 
of  those  whose  intellect  must  have  been  already  in  a  great 
measure  convinced  ;  and  by  others,  who  as  it  were  exhausted 
the  utmost  possibility  of  the  Anglican  Establishment's  being 
a  part  of  the  Catholic  Church,  eight  or  nine  years  of  additional 
delay  were  yet  to  be  gone  through,  and  others  even  yet  re- 
main behind. 
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Whilst,  however,  the  character  and  ideas  remain  which 
hinder  grace,  the  old  arguments  will  still  be  urged,  just  as  if 
they  had  never  been  answered  ;  and  young  people  will  grow 
up,  accepting  the  Anglican  view  and  Anglican  statements  of 
facts,  just  as  if  they  had  never  undergone  a  refutation  so  com- 
plete as  to  break  up  the  party  which  relied  upon  them.  The 
Anglican  controversy  will  thus  long  continue  to  be  one  of  the 
most  important  to  which  our  students  can  possibly  direct  their 
attention;  and  if  they  wish  to  have  the  leading  points  of  it 
thoroughly  at  command,  they  should  get  up  thoroughly  these 
volumes,  nocturnd  versanda  manu,  vcrsanda  diurnd.  They 
can  then  hardly  be  at  fault  any  where,  whether  they  are  as- 
sailed by  the  bold  assertions  of  the  early  Tract-writers  as  to 
the  primitive  Church,  or  by  the  feeble,  scrupulous,  Jansenistic 
reasoning  by  which  Mr.  Keble  attempted,  at  the  end  of  the 
movement,  to  stay  the  torrent  of  conversions.  One  branch, 
belonging,  however,  rather  to  the  second  division  of  our  sub- 
ject than  to  this,  still  remains,  which  it  were  to  be  wished 
any  great  Catholic  theologian  of  sufficient  leisure  would  in- 
vestigate ;  we  mean,  the  heretical  character  of  the  Puseyite 
system  of  "  adaptations,"  the  principle  of  those  adaptations, 
and  the  general  features  of  the  devotions  of  that  school. 

We  have  not  said  a  word  of  the  exquisite  papers  on  the 
subject  of  Christian  art,  or  of  the  historical  and  literary  ar- 
ticles in  this  collection ;  above  all,  that  on  the  contemporary 
ecclesiastical  history  of  Spain,  perhaps  the  most  complete  view 
we  remember  ever  to  have  met  with  of  the  state  of  a  Church 
the  least  familiar  to  the  generality  of  readers,  but  yielding  to 
scarcely  any  in  interest  or  importance.  To  do  justice  to  these 
would,  of  course,  require  a  separate  article,  although  in  all  his 
discursive  inquiries  the  Cardinal  never  loses  sight  of  the  lead- 
ing purpose  a  Catholic  ought  to  have  in  any  intellectual  recre- 
ation. Nothing  he  does  is  a  "blank  action,"  nothing  a  mere 
literary  amusement,  but  all  converges  to  the  service  of  the 
Church.  This  great  purpose  he  himself  has  described,  in 
words  the  modesty  and  the  wisdom  of  which  afford  a  most 
beautiful  and  instructive  lesson  to  every  Catholic  scholar  : 

"  I  feel  it  a  duty,  rather  than  a  satisfaction,  to  say,  that  on  looking 
over  this  collection  of  papers,  stretching  over  a  period  of  seventeen 
years,  covering  that  critical  period  of  lite  which  comprises  the  matu- 
rity of  youthful  vigour  and  the  commencement  of  intellectual  decline, 
— the  age  of  bold  thoughts,  and  that  of  cautious  emendations, — I  have 

not  found  an  opinion  or  feeling  that  I  have  ceased  to  entertain 

Were  it  hinted  that  such  consistency  of  sentiment  was  to  be  attributed 
to  firmness  of  character,  or  depth   of  previous  reflection,  or  early 
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maturity  of  judgment  in  the  writer,  it  would  be  merely  a  boast,  as 
misplaced  as  it  would  be  false.  Only  a  principle  could  stand  the  test 
of  so  many  years  ;  and  in  religious  ideas  only  one  principle  can  remain 
unchangeable.  It  is  to  render  homage  to  this  truth  that  I  consider 
it  a  duty.  Looking  back  over  this  long  term  of  years,  remembering 
how  one  fixed  determination  formed  my  whole  stock  of  principles 
for  theory  and  practice,  and  seeing  how  faithfully  it  has  supplied  the 
want  of  much  learning,  the  absence  of  brilliant  gifts,  the  dearth  of 
popular  topics,  and  deficiency  in  popular  arts,  I  have  surely  a  right 
to  prize  it  above  all  these  advantages,  and  consider  it  as  a  part  of  that 
heavenly  wisdom  which  God  refuses  to  none  in  His  Church.  And 
this  was  the  determination  to  keep  strictly  under  her  guidance,  to  prize 
her  orthodox  teaching  beyond  all  seductive  theories,  all  brilliant 
paradoxes,  all  palliating  explanations;  to  love  Catholic  truth,  simple 
and  unmodified  as  found  at  its  centre,  as  practised  by  artless  be- 
lievers ;  to  look  there  for  purity  of  doctrine  and  accuracy  of  ob- 
servance, where  God  has  left  the  richest  deposit  for  the  future  re- 
surrection in  the  ashes  of  His  apostles.  This  unbounded  devotion 
to  Christ's  own  Church,  this  undeviating  adherence  to  her  supreme 
Ruler,  has  been  the  chart  and  compass  by  which  I  have  endeavoured 
to  sail ;  and  while  I  humbly  trust  that  not  a  word  will  be  found  in 
these  volumes  discordant  with  her  teaching,  her  maxims,  her  desires, 
her  thoughts,  I  submit  to  her  correction  all  that  is  here  written, 
and  beg  every  obscurity  or  dubiousness  to  be  interpreted  on  this 
principle. 

"  To  this  one  elementary  principle,  which  a  child  may  have  as 
easily  as  a  man,  I  exclusively  attribute  any  good  results  which  may 
have  flowed  from  these  essays.  I  cannot  indeed,  without  ingratitude, 
reject  the  consolation  received  from  effects  attributed  to  them  ;  for 
I  fear  that  my  readers  will  wonder  sometimes  at  finding  wants  men- 
tioned now  so  well  supplied,  and  feelings  suggested  long  become 
so  familiar  that  the  very  memory  of  our  deficiencies  has  faded  away. 
More  than  half  a  generation  has  passed  by  since  those  passages  were 
written  which  now  describe  an  unknown  state  of  things.  And  if 
their  words  had  some  influence  in  producing  the  change,  their  power 
lay  in  this  alone, — that  they  were  sincere,  cordial,  and  affectionate 
descriptions  of  realities  often  witnessed  by  the  writer,  deeply  admired 
and  tenderly  loved  ;  they  were  words  of  truth  and  of  charity,  which 
ever  bear  with  them  their  own  evidences  and  convictions  straight  to 
the  minds  of  all."  (Vol.  i.  preface,  pp.  xi.-xiii.) 
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TOMBS  OF  HEEETICS  IN  THE  ROMAN  CATACOMBS. 

Tre  Sepolcri  con  Pitture  edlscrizioni  appartinenti  alle  Super- 
stizioni  pagane  del  Bacco  Sabazio  e  del  Persidico  Mitra 
scoperti  in  un  braccio  del  Cimitero  di  Pretestato  in  Roma. 
Dissertazioni  due  del  P.  Jiaffaele  Garrucci,  della  Com~ 
pagnia  di  Gesu.  Napoli,  1853. 

WE  notice  this  work,  not  with  any  intention  of  laying  a  de- 
tailed abstract  of  its  contents  before  our  readers,  who  would 
scarcely  be  interested  by  them,  but  for  the  sake  of  calling 
attention  to  the  fact  which  it  concerns,  and  which,  if  not 
rightly  understood,  will  lead  to  much  error  and  confusion  with 
reference  to  the  Roman  Catacombs.  Every  one  knows  the 
stupid  calumny  whereby  English  Protestants,  from  the  days 
of  Burnet  and  Misson  down  to  Hobart  Seymour  and  Dr. 
Baylee,  have  sought  to  throw  discredit  upon  those  venerable 
remains  of  Christian  antiquity,  by  representing  them  as  no 
other  than  the  Puticoli  mentioned  by  Festus  Pompeius  and 
others,  where — to  use  the  language  of  the  historian  of  the 
Reformation  already  referred  to — "  the  meanest  sort  of  the 
Roman  slaves  were  laid,  and  so,  without  any  further  care  about 
them,  were  left  to  rot ;"  so  that  the  bones  which  from  time  to 
time  have  been  removed  from  thence,  arid  enshrined  under  the 
altars  of  churches  as  the  relics  of  Christian  saints,  may  very 
probably — so  these  gentlemen  would  have  us  believe — have 
been  the  remains  of  some  idolatrous  heathen.  The  absurdity 
and  malignity  of  this  theory  has  been  already  abundantly  con- 
futed in  these  pages;  and  there  is  no  occasion  to  go  over  the 
same  ground  again.*  But  here  is  a  new  fact  just  come  to 
light,  or  at  least  now  for  the  first  time  made  generally  known 
to  the  public, — a  fact  acknowledged  and  published  by  Catholic 
students  of  the  Catacombs  themselves, — which,  though  far  from 
really  confirming  the  Protestant  theory  alluded  to,  yet  will 
certainly  be  thought  by  many  persons  to  give  some  counte- 
nance to  their  doubts  respecting  the  genuineness  of  Christian 
relics  taken  from  this  source;  and  so,  if  not  duly  explained, 
will  cause  much  uneasiness  to  Catholics,  and  give  an  imaginary 
triumph  to  our  adversaries.  First,  then,  let  us  briefly  state  the 
facts  of  the  case,  and  then  proceed  to  their  explanation. 

In  one  of  the  vineyards  on  the  left-hand  side  of  the  road 
which  leads  out  of  Rome  to  the  Basilica  of  St.  Sebastian,  and 
not  far  beyond  the  little  chapel  known  by  the  name  of  Domine 

*  See  Rambler,  vol.  ii.  p.  121. 
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quo  vadis,  is  a  tower,  under  which  an  entrance  has  been 
opened  into  the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pretextatus.  On  first  en- 
tering into  this  branch  of  the  Catacombs,  there  is  nothing  to 
distinguish  it  from  other  portions  of  the  same  cemetery ;  the 
galleries  are  of  the  ordinary  height  and  width,  and  the  graves 
are  excavated  in  the  usual  manner;  but  after  we  have  ad- 
vanced about  a  hundred  yards  or  more  into  the  interior,  we 
come  to  two  sepulchres  on  opposite  sides  of  the  gallery,  which 
at  once  arrest  the  attention  of  all  to  whom  these  subjects  are 
familiar.  There  is  nothing  strange  in  the  size  or  form  of  the 
graves;  they  are  of  that  kind  known  to  the  Christian  student 
by  the  name  of  arcisolium,  which  are  sometimes  met  with  in 
the  sides  of  the  subterranean  galleries,  as  well  as  in  their 
more  common  position  as  altars  in  the  cubicula  or  chambers 
used  for  the  celebration  of  the  holy  mysteries.  But  it  is  in 
the  paintings  by  which  these  arcisolia  are  ornamented  that 
the  practised  eye  at  once  detects  something  essentially  dif- 
ferent from  the  specimens  of  ancient  Christian  art  that  are  to 
be  seen  elsewhere  throughout  the  Catacombs.  Instead  of  the 
histories  of  the  fall  of  man,  or  of  Noe  saved  in  the  ark,  of 
Daniel  in  the  lions'  den,  of  the  three  children  in  the  fiery  fur- 
nace, of  Jonas  and  the  whale,  or  any  other  subject  taken  from 
the  Old  Testament ;  instead  of  the  figures  of  our  Lord  or  of 
His  Blessed  Mother,  of  St.  Peter,  or  of  some  Christian  martyr, 
— we  see  figures  of  Mercury  and  Pluto  and  the  Fates,  and  a 
great  deal  more,  equally  savouring  of  Pagan  superstition.  On 
the  one  side  is  represented  the  figure  of  a  strong  and  bearded 
man,  wearing  a  wreath  of  laurel  on  his  head,  and  carrying  off 
in  a  chariot  drawn  by  four  horses  the  body  of  a  female  de- 
ceased. Mercury,  with  his  winged  helmet  and  caduceus, 
leads  the  horses  by  their  bridle ;  and  an  inscription  over  all 
announces  that  this  is  the  Abreptio  Vibies  et  Discensio.  In 
the  next  scene  we  have  Pluto  and  Proserpine,  or,  as  they  are 
here  called,  Dis  Pater  and  Abracura,  seated  on  a  lofty  throne 
or  judgment-seat,  at  the  foot  of  which  stand  the  three  Fates 
(fata  divina)  on  the  right  hand ;  and  on  the  left,  Mercury 
(Mercurius  nuntius)  introducing  two  females,  over  whose 
heads  are  written  Vibia  and  Alcestis.  After  judgment  follows 
the  award ;  and  accordingly  we  have  next  represented  to  us  a 
group  of  six  persons  reclining  at  a  feast,  with  wine  and  pro- 
visions before  them  and  servants  in  attendance;  and  these,  the 
painter  tells  us,  are  bonorum  judicio  judicati,  and  one  of  them 
is  Vibia;  whilst  at  the  same  time,  according  to  a  practice  by 
no  means  uncommon  amongst  ancient  artists,  she  is  again  re- 
presented in  the  same  picture  as  in  the  act  of  being  introduced 
to  the  feast,  but  not  yet  seated  at  the  table;  she  stands  in  the 
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entrance,  being  led  forward  by  a  man  holding  a  crown  in  his 
hand,  and  designated  Angelus  bonus,  and  over  the  doorway  is 
written  Inductio  Vibies.  In  a  fourth  compartment  of  the  same 
tomb  we  have  another  scene,  which  it  is  not  so  easy  to  weave 
into  the  same  story:  seven  men  are  seated  at  a  sumptuous 
feast,  three  of  them  wearing  Phrygian  caps;  all  are  described 
as  pious  priests  (septe  pii  sacerdotes),  but  the  name  is  only 
given  of  one  in  particular,  Vincentius;  and  an  inscription  of 
three  or  four  lines,  which  is  placed  over  the  whole  sepulchre, 
shews  that  Vincentius  himself  was  the  principal  person  buried 
here.  Perhaps  Vibia  may  have  been  his  wife;  but  this  does 
not  appear. 

The  pictures  of  the  arcisolium  on  the  other  side  of  the 
gallery  are  by  no  means  so  interesting;  but  they  are  still 
more  unmistakeably  Pagan  :  three  or  four  warriors,  a  naked 
Venus,  an  old  man  holding  up  a  dead  lamb  towards  five  stars, 
apparently  offering  it  in  sacrifice;  one  or  two  winged  geniuses 
with  palms  or  laurels  in  their  hands,  and  a  few  birds  and  scroll 
ornaments,  make  up  the  whole.  Now,  what  is  the  meaning  of 
all  this  ?  and  how  comes  it  into  a  Christian  cemetery  ?  These 
are  the  questions  which  naturally  suggest  themselves  for  our 
consideration.  For  a  full  and  complete  answer  to  the  first,  we 
must  refer  our  readers  to  the  learned  dissertations  of  Father 
Garrucci,  the  substance  of  which  we  had  the  satisfaction  of 
receiving  from  himself  some  four  or  five  years  ago,  but  whose 
details  none  but  an  accomplished  Orientalist  can  rightly  appre- 
ciate. Suffice  it  to  say,  that  he  establishes  beyond  all  possi- 
bility of  question  that  these  sepulchres  belong  to  followers  of 
the  worship  of  Mithras,  who  were  banished  from  Rome  (or  at 
least  the  caves  in  which  they  performed  their  impious  cere- 
monies were  destroyed)*  about  the  year  A.D.  378,  or,  accord- 
ing to  Baronius,  383. 

But  how  came  such  persons  to  find  a  grave  in  the  Cata- 
combs ?  This  is  to  us  a  far  more  interesting  question  than  the 
other,  since  it  affects  the  esteem  in  which  the  Catacombs  may 
be  held  for  their  Christian  character.  Hitherto  it  has  always 
been  taught  by  the  best  Catholic  writers,  that  if  the  Roman 
Catacombs  were  not  in  themselves  an  essentially  Christian 
work,  wholly  excavated  by  the  labour  of  the  faithful  (of  which, 
however,  we  have  not  so  much  as  a  shadow  of  a  doubt  our- 
selves), yet  certainly  they  were  exclusively  possessed  by  them, 
and  not  used  for  the  burial  either  of  heathens  or  of  heretics. 
But  how,  then,  can  we  account  for  these  tombs  of  Vincentius 
and  Vibia  and  their  companions  ?  In  this  point  of  view,  it 

*  See  St.  Jerome,  Ep.  cvii.  ad  Lsetam.     Prudent,  adv.  Symmachum,  lib.  i. 
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will  be  interesting  to  observe  the  history  of  the  paintings  we 
have  described.  In  the  days  of  Bosio  and  Arringhi  they  were 
unknown.  Bosio  had  never  happened  to  penetrate  into  this 
particular  branch  of  the  Catacombs,  and  they  were  therefore 
undiscovered.  But  by  the  time  Bottari  undertook  to  illustrate 
and  explain  the  paintings  of  subterranean  Rome,  they  had 
been  brought  to  light;  he  himself  had  seen  them.  Unfor- 
tunately, however,  his  learning  was  not  equal  to  his  good  will. 
He  saw  enough  to  disturb  and  alarm  him;  but  he  could  not 
understand  the  whole,  and  he  thought  it  dangerous  to  publish 
to  the  world  a  full  and  particular  account  of  it ;  accordingly 
the  reader  will  find  in  his  pages  but  a  very  imperfect  state- 
ment of  what  has  been  here  described.  We  are  sorry  that  we 
have  not  Bottari  at  hand  to  refer  to;*  but  if  our  memory  and 
our  memoranda  do  not  mislead  us,  he  has  published,  instead 
of  Abreptw  Vibies  et  discensio,  Facilis  est  discensio,  and  sup- 
poses it  to  be  a  statement  concerning  the  certainty  of  death, 
expressed  in  Virgilian  language.  Dis  Pater  and  Abracura, 
and  Fata  Divina,  and  some  other  portions,  he  omitted  alto- 
gether, saying  they  were  illegible.  How  far  this  plea  was 
genuine,  we  will  not  undertake  to  determine.  We  succeeded 
in  deciphering  nearly  the  whole  of  the  inscription  ourselves; 
but  it  was  certainly  a  work  of  great  difficulty.  What  makes 
us  suspect  the  sincerity  of  Bottari's  excuse  is,  that  his  eyes 
seem  to  have  been  sufficiently  keen  to  recognise  all  those  por- 
tions of  the  paintings  and  inscriptions  which  could  be  made, 
without  any  remarkable  violence,  to  bear  a  Christian  sense ; 
but  that  they  were  totally  blind  to  the  more  obstinately  Pagan 
portions  of  the  performance.  Moreover,  it  is  a  remarkable 
circumstance,  that  with  him  the  knowledge  of  the  precise 
locality  of  the  paintings  seems  to  have  perished,  No  future 
explorer  in  the  Catacombs  could  ever  succeed  in  finding  them. 
Raoul  Rochette  wrote  a  dissertation  upon  them,  in  which  he 
maintained  that  they  were  allegorical  representations  of  Chris- 
tian verities,  veiled  under  images  borrowed  from  heathen 
mythology;  but  he  had  never  seen  them.  We  are  indebted 
to  the  learned  and  indefatigable  Father  Marchi  for  their  re- 
discovery after  a  diligent  search  of  more  than  five  years ;  and 
he  has  told  us  that  the  state  of  the  neighbouring  galleries  bore 
every  appearance  of  the  place  having  been  purposely  and  care- 
fully concealed.  Now,  however,  it  is  once  more  open  to  the 
world,  and  all  to  be  seen  there  has  been  honestly  published  ; 
still,  even  this  will  not  altogether  protect  us,  we  fear,  from  the 
mischievous  timidity  of  persons  who,  undertaking  to  write  on 

*  The  reference  is  to  torn.  iii.  pref.  and  pp.  1,  192,  188,  111. 
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these  subjects  without  sufficient  learning,  dare  not  tell  the 
whole  truth.  We  have  reason  to  believe  that  in  an  important 
publication  about  to  appear  in  another  country,  the  Venus, 
for  instance,  of  this  tomb  is  to  be  omitted,  as  a  manifest 
scandal  in  a  Christian  cemetery ;  and  that  by  the  help  of  a 
garbled  and  doctored  representation  of  the  whole,  the  armour- 
clad  and  laurel-crowned  figures  will  be  made  to  do  duty  as 
emblems  of  the  cardinal  virtues,  Pluto  and  Proserpine  (we 
presume  the  names  will  be  omitted)  as  our  Lord  and  His 
Blessed  Mother,  &c.  &c.  The  injury  to  the  cause  of  truth 
inflicted  by  writers  of  this  character  can  scarcely  be  exag- 
gerated, and  they  are  to  be  found  at  all  times  and  among  all 
classes.  To  mention  another  instance,  the  first  that  occurs  to 
us,  from  works  written  upon  the  Catacombs.  The  following 
inscription,  taken  from  thence,  may  be  seen  in  the  cloisters 
of  the  Basilica  of  St.  Paulfuori  le  mura: 

ETVYXI  2EKOTNAA  OY 
AI2  A0ANATO2. 

In  the  same  place  is  another  inscription  —  mutato  nomine,  the 
same  —  and  in  the  Lapidarian  Gallery  at  the  Vatican  two  or 
three  more;  so  that  perhaps  there  may  be  half-a-dozen  in- 
scriptions altogether  expressing  this  sentiment.  "  But  it  is  not 
a  Christian  sentiment,"  somebody  objects,  "  to  tell  the  sur- 
vivors to  be  of  good  cheer,  and  not  to  despair  at  the  death  of 
some  loved  one,  for  that  it  is  the  common  lot  of  all  men  :  ov- 
Set9  aQavaiQ^  (no  man  is  immortal)  is  what  a  pagan  might  say; 
it  ought  never  to  be  used  as  a  Christian  epitaph."  Perhaps 
not ;  but  it  is  obvious  to  answer  that  there  it  is,  and  that  we 
can  only  account  for  it,  therefore,  as  best  we  may.  Instead  of 
doing  this,  however,  there  have  been  authors,  both  ancient  and 
modern,  who,  taking  advantage  of  the  incorrect  orthography 
of  some  of  the  inscriptions,  and  of  the  awkward  division  of  the 
words  into  syllables  in  others,  by  the  help  of  coining  a  few 
improbable  or  impossible  proper  names,  and  by  leaving  some 
portion  of  the  inscription  perhaps  altogether  unintelligible, 
gravely  tell  us  that  we  must  read  St?  a#avaro9,  aiid  interpret 
"  twice  immortal,"  "  doubly  immortal."  We  will  not  stop  to 
inquire  what  sense  they  would  have  us  put  upon  the  reading 
thus  violently  obtained ;  it  is  against  the  process  by  which  it 
is  got  that  we  desire  to  enter  our  strongest  protest,  and  against 
the  whole  system,  of  which  these  are  by  no  means  exaggerated 
specimens,  whereby  timid,  half-educated  men  would  fain  con- 
ceal a  difficulty  which  they  feel  themselves  unequal  to  solve. 
Cardinal  Wiseman  has  somewhere  insisted  upon  this  topic  — 
we  think  in  his  Lectures  on  the  Connexion  between  Science 
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and  Revealed  Religion — the  extreme  folly  of  imagining  that 
the  cause  of  religion  is  to  be  served  by  the  rejection  of  facts 
that  have  been  or  that  may  be  demonstrated ;  and  certainly 
the  very  opposite  course  is  that  which  is  followed  both  by  his 
Eminence  himself  and  by  every  other  writer  of  real  sterling 
merit.  Some  may  even  be  suspected  of  erring  on  the  side  of 
an  excess  of  candour,  in  stating  or  suggesting  difficulties  which 
minds  less  keen  would  never  have  detected.  Mais  revenons  CL 
nos  moutons. 

We  were  shewing  how  the  difficulty  of  accounting  for  the 
presence  of  these  tombs  of  heretics  in  a  Catholic  cemetery  has 
been  sometimes  met  in  times  past,  and  how,  in  spite  of  P.  Gar- 
rucci's  publication,  we  are  not  at  all  sure  that  it  will  not  be 
met  again.  But  what  is  the  true  and  safe  way  of  meeting  it? 
It  happens  here,  as  in  so  many  other  branches  of  human  know- 
ledge, that  apparent  difficulties,  when  thoroughly  sifted,  fur- 
nish the  most  decisive  confirmation  of  what  at  first  sight  they 
seemed  to  contradict.  An  accurate  examination  of  the  spot 
where  these  tombs  have  been  found  has  satisfied  us  that  the 
gallery  in  which  they  are,  together  with  the  adjacent  cubicu- 
lum,  formed  no  part  of  the  original  Christian  catacomb.  In  a 
series  of  papers  which  appeared  in  some  of  the  earliest  num- 
bers of  our  magazine,  we  had  occasion  to  point  out  how  it  is 
that  a  heathen  columbarium  may  sometimes  be  found  in  imme- 
diate proximity  with  some  part  of  a  Christian  cemetery,  and 
apparently  having  actual  communication  with  it.  We  said 
that  the  excavators  of  the  Catacombs  could  scarcely  fail  some- 
times to  encounter  those  pagan  buildings  which,  like  their 
own,  were  buried  (in  part  at  least)  below  the  surface  of  the 
ground,  but  that  when  such  an  accident  occurred,  they  would 
lose  no  time  in  repairing,  and,  if  possible,  concealing  the  mis- 
chief; and  that  the  actual  appearances  of  the  soil,  wherever  a 
columbarium  and  a  catacomb  had  happened  to  come  in  contact, 
uniformly  confirmed  this  theory ;  for  that  we  find  either  the 
ruins  of  a  wall  which  had  once  been  raised  to  separate  them, 
or  that  the  street  of  graves  is  abruptly  terminated  precisely  at 
that  point,  or,  at  any  rate,  that  no  staircase  or  any  other  kind 
of  entrance,  of  really  ancient  construction,  is  ever  to  be  seen 
uniting  them.  The  same  thing,  mutatis  mutandis,  is  to  be  said 
in  the  case  before  us.  An  eye  familiar  with  every  architec- 
tural detail  of  the  Catacombs  cannot  fail  to  recognise,  by  slight 
yet  unequivocal  indications,  that  the  existing  connexion  be- 
tween the  Catacomb  of  St.  Pretextatus  and  the  gallery  in  which 
Vincentius  and  Vibia  were  buried  was  no  part  of  the  original 
design.  We  cannot  now  lay  our  hands  on  a  memorandum 
whicli  we  made  on  the  spot  as  to  the  precise  number  of  feet 
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which  this  gallery  lies  below  the  level  of  the  streets  of  the 
catacomb.  If  we  remember  rightly,  it  was  certainly  as  much 
as  ten  or  twelve  feet ;  and  though  we  can  now  pass  from  one 
to  the  other  with  difficulty,  by  scrambling  over  a  high  mound 
of  earth  and  stones,  there  is  no  vestige  of  an  ancient  staircase 
or  other  legitimate  mode  of  communication.  Moreover,  the 
acute  De  Rossi  made  us  observe  that  the  condition  of  the  roof 
is  quite  inconsistent  with  the  idea  that  there  ever  had  been  a 
staircase  beneath  it ;  for  in  all  such  cases  the  roof  will  be  found 
to  slope  with  the  staircase,  whereas  here  it  is  perfectly  flat. 
It  is  not  easy,  perhaps,  to  make  our  description  clearly  under- 
stood without  some  topographical  sketch.  We  must  try,  how- 
ever ;  and  what  we  mean  is  this,  — that  whereas,  under  ordinary 
circumstances,  in  passing  from  one  floor  or  level  of  a  catacomb 
to  another,  we  find  the  slope  of  the  roof  corresponding  with 
that  of  the  staircase,  so  that  the  roof  should  be  always  at  one 
uniform  height  above  the  head  of  the  traveller,  here,  on  the 
contrary,  we  find  precisely  the  same  level  of  the  roof  that  there 
was  in  the  higher  story  of  the  catacomb  maintained  also  in 
the  lower — not  a  proportionate  level,  but  identically  the  same  ; 
so  that,  supposing  the  height  of  the  gallery  in  the  upper  story 
to  have  been  ten  feet,  and  the  depth  of  the  lower  story  below 
the  upper  to  have  been  ten  feet  also,  then  the  height  of  the 
gallery  in  the  lower  story  is  not  ten  feet,  but  twenty.  This 
is  inexplicable  on  the  supposition  that  they  were  both  parts 
of  the  same  original  plan  ;  but  if,  as  we  maintain,  the  cemetery 
of  the  heretics  were  the  most  ancient  construction,  or  rather 
excavation,  of  the  two,  and  had  been  involuntarily  broken  in 
upon  by  the  Christians,  this  appearance  is  at  once  satisfactorily 
accounted  for,  and  the  position  of  this  pagan  or  semi-pagan 
gallery  and  cubiculum  in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  burial-place 
is  no  longer  a  perplexing  problem.  We  have  said,  their  pre- 
sence in  the  midst  of  a  Christian  burial-place;  but  we  have  as 
yet  only  spoken  of  the  mode  of  their  connexion  with  that 
burial-place  on  one  side,  not  on  both  ;  and  unless  we  can  shew 
some  similar  tokens  of  original  isolation  on  the  other  side  also, 
our  demonstration  will  not  be  complete.  This  we  acknow- 
ledge ;  and  we  acknowledge  also  that  we  are  unable  at  the 
present  moment  to  name  any  such  tokens.  At  the  same  time, 
it  must  be  conceded  that  the  proof  which  has  been  adduced 
with  reference  to  the  one  side  creates  a  very  strong  presump- 
tion with  reference  to  the  other  —  a  presumption  which  we 
hope  ere  long  will  be  changed  into  certainty,  as  the  result  of 
the  laborious  excavations  now  being  carried  on  under  the  able 
direction  of  Father  Marchi  and  the  Cavaliere  de  Rossi.  Mean- 
while we  would  desire  to  caution  our  readers  against  beinjr  too 
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easily  alarmed  by  reports  which  are  pretty  sure  to  get  into 
circulation,  founded  upon  Garrucci's  publication,  to  the  effect 
that  recent  discoveries  in  the  Catacombs  have  thrown  great 
suspicion  upon  their  Christian  and  Catholic  character.  Such 
reports  will  be  like  the  grave  discovery  of  the  Protestant  di- 
vine, who  not  long  since,  after  witnessing,  for  the  first  time  in 
his  life,  the  Mass  of  the  Presanctified  in  Rome,  and  having 
satisfied  himself  that  it  was  not  celebrated  "  in  any  other  part 
of  the  Roman  Church,"  published  to  the  world  that  it  was  "  so 
alien  from  all  the  doctrines  usually  taught  in  the  Church  of 
Rome,  and  so  opposed  to  all  the  doctrinal  views  of  the  Coun- 
cil of  Trent,"  that  Roman  divines  were  greatly  puzzled  what 
to  make  of  it.  It  was  new  to  him;  therefore  it  must  needs 
be  a  puzzle  to  them.  So,  in  like  manner,  each  sciolist  in  the 
antiquities  of  Rome,  who  may  happen  to  come  to  the  know- 
ledge of  this  book  or  of  the  pictures  it  explains,  is  not  unlikely 
lo  draw  the  hasty  conclusion  which  we  have  supposed.  The 
tombs  of  heretics  in  the  Catacombs  !  Then  they  were  not 
exclusively  Catholic.  What  conclusion  could  be  more  seem- 
ingly just  and  reasonable  ?  Yet,  in  the  sense  in  which  it  would 
be  urged,  none  could  be  more  entirely  false  and  unwarranted 
by  the  facts  of  the  case.  We  are  very  conscious  that  we  have 
not  done  justice  to  Father  Garrucci's  learned  dissertations  by 
making  them  the  text  of  these  remarks  ;  but  our  interest  in 
the  reputation  of  the  Roman  Catacombs,  as  a  whole,  is  far 
greater  than  our  curiosity  with  reference  to  any  one  painting 
or  inscription  in  them  in  particular,  and  we  think  it  also  more 
generally  important  to  the  public. 
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Bibliotheque  classique  des  Pianistes.  Chaque  volume  orne  du 
portrait,  et  precede  de  la  biographic  de  I'auteur,  et  de  V ana- 
lyse raisonnee  de  ses  ceuvres.  Par  Fetis,  pere.  Paris, 
Schonenberger  ;  London,  Burns  and  Lambert. 

THE  Classical  Library  of  Pianoforte  Players  forms  one  of  a 
number  of  unusually  cheap  musical  publications  recently 
brought  out  by  Schonenberger  in  Paris,  and  many  of  them 
now  on  sale  at  our  publishers'  in  London  at  correspondingly 
low  prices.  The  Classical  Library  reaches  fifteen  volumes, 
and  includes  a  selection  of  the  best  pianoforte  works  of  Bee- 
thoven, Cramer,  dementi,  Hummel,  Weber,  Mozart,  Haydn, 
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Dussek,  Field,  Ries,  Steibelt,  Emmanuel  Bach,  Schubert, 
Mendelssohn,  and  Kalkbrenner. 

Another  and  equally  valuable  series  from  the  same  French 
publisher  is  the  Repertoire  de  morceaux  d' ensemble,  executes 
par  la  Societe*  des  Concerts  du  Conservatoire,  arranges  pour 
piano  seul.  This  collection  consists  of  symphonies,  overtures, 
concertos,  &c.  by  the  greatest  masters  of  the  orchestra,  ar- 
ranged with  a  perfect  appreciation  of  the  capacities  and  limits 
of  the  pianoforte  for  the  reproduction  of  orchestral  effects. 
Equal  skill  and  judgment  characterise  the  arrangement  of 
Beethoven's  Chamber  Compositions  for  the  Pianoforte;  and  all 
are  sold  at  a  price  unusually  low.  These  three  are  the  most 
important  of  Schonenberger's  editions  ;  but  his  catalogue  is 
extremely  extensive,  and  contains  a  large  quantity  of  music 
well  deserving  of  notice.  Contenting  ourselves  with  this  ge- 
neral reference  to  the  whole,  we  proceed  to  offer  our  readers 
a  few  suggestions  on  the  general  cultivation  of  the  musical 
faculty,  with  special  reference  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
present  day. 

That  this  faculty  exists  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  in 
nearly  all  men  and  women,  we  do  not  entertain  the  smallest 
doubt.  That  it  is  more  easily  and  perfectly  developed  in  one 
nation  than  another  is  certainly  true  ;  but  the  same  truth  holds 
good  with  regard  to  every  other  human  faculty.  We  should 
no  more  expect  a  Shakspeare  than  a  Handel  from  the  interior 
of  Africa,  and  should  be  equally  incredulous  of  the  existence 
of  a  Leibnitz  as  of  a  Palestrina  or  a  Raphael  in  the  northern- 
most parts  of  Greenland.  Still,  the  poetic  faculty,  and  the 
mathematical  faculty,  and  the  painting  faculty,  belong  to  hu- 
man nature  as  such  ;  and  so  also  does  the  musical  faculty. 
In  fact,  in  some  shape  or  other,  music  is  as  universal  as  articu- 
late language. 

Some  say,  however,  that  the  English  are  not  a  musical 
people  in  the  same  sense  as  the  Italians  or  the  Germans.  Pro- 
bably not  altogether  in  the  same  sense.  The  imaginative  fa- 
culty, so  far  as  regards  art,  is,  and  always  has  been,  less  vivid 
and  less  prolific  in  ourfoggy  isle  than  in  drier  and  sunnier  climes. 
Mozart  and  Haydn,  and  the  other  German  masters,  were  born 
and  lived,  it  is  true,  where  the  winter's  cold  makes  an  English 
January  quite  hot  in  comparison.  But  they  knew  not  London 
fogs  or  dreary  summers.  They  knew  rain  and  frost,  and  in 
right  good  earnest ;  but  their  brains  were  not  muddled,  or 
driven  to  the  eager,  restless  worry  of  politics  and  business,  by 
that  chronic  dismalness  and  almost  daily  oppressiveness  in  the 
atmosphere  which  is  the  lot  of  us  grumbling,  care-loving,  and 
money-making  Britons.  Still,  the  English  are  a  musical  people. 
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Three  hundred  years  ago  every  gentleman  could  sing  by  note. 
We  have  even  originated  and  brought  to  great  perfection  one 
species  of  musical  composition, — and  that  a  very  charming  one, 
—the  glee.  Our  old  madrigals  rival  the  masterpieces  of  Italy. 
We  have  had  many  very  pleasing  composers  in  other  branches 
of  the  art,  and  some  excellent  ones.  But  the  great  fact  is, 
that  no  where  are  the  works  of  the  greatest  masters  more  ap- 
preciated than  in  England.  The  old  Italian  school  is  still 
cultivated  with  ardour  by  the  various  madrigal  societies.  To 
hear  Handel  with  any  thing  like  perfection  the  amateur  must, 
come  to  London,  or  Birmingham,  or  Liverpool,  or  Norwich. 
Mozart's  operas  are  performed  in  England  more  frequently 
(in  comparison  with  the  trash  of  the  present  day)  than,  we 
believe,  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Haydn  was  the  idol 
of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  while  alive  ;  and  Beethoven  is 
every  day  more  known  and  more  appreciated,  and  is  fast  be- 
coming to  the  present  what  Handel  was  to  the  past  generation. 
The  whole  country  too  is  overspread  with  singing  classes,  and 
harmonic  societies,  and  madrigal  clubs,  and  other  musical  as- 
sociations ;  and,  in  truth,  wherever  a  proper  training  is  set 
going,  and  good  and  well-performed  music  is  made  familiar  to 
the  people,  it  becomes  evident  that  we  have  a  right  to  rank 
next  to  Germany  and  Italy  as  a  people  capable  of  truly  ap- 
preciating and  adequately  performing  every  species  of  music 
that  is  worth  cultivation. 

If  we  still  are  doomed  to  hear  either  little  or  no  music,  or 
a  large  proportion  of  miserably-executed  mediocrity,  the  fault 
is  in  the  defective  condition  of  our  general  musical  education. 
Hence  the  unfortunate  condition  of  too  many  of  our  Catho- 
lic choirs ;  hence  the  masses  by  Mozart,  or  Haydn,  or  even 
Beethoven,  shuffled  through  by  some  five  or  six  amateurs  or 
fifth-rate  "  professionals" — (alas  !  too  often  Protestants  of  the 
worst  stamp) — the  soprano  shrill  and  out  of  tune,  the  alto 
barely  audible,  the  tenor  agonisingly  straining  his  voice-  to 
jeach  his  highest  notes,  and  the  bass  (on  the  whole)  ad  libitum  ; 
perfectly  agreeing  only  in  that  eminently  English  peculiarity, 
the  mumbling  of  the  words  with  half-closed  lips  and  teeth,  so 
that  no  human  ear  can  detect  a  syllable  they  utter  ;  hence  our 
feeble  vespers,  sung  by  the  remnants  of  a  morning  choir  in  a 
mongrel,  half- Anglican,  half-Gregorian,  and  wholly  abominable 
drawl ;  hence  our  Benedictions,  without,  too  often,  a  sound 
from  the  kneeling  congregation,  even  in  that  litany  and  those 
hymns  which  are  pre-eminently  intended  for  congregational 
singing.  Hence,  too,  in  Catholic  as  well  as  Protestant  draw- 
ing-rooms, the  unfortunate  abortions,  or  mistaken  efforts  of 
ambition,  which  disappoint  the  hopes  of  the  musical  part  of 
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the  audience,  and  justify  the  theory  of  those  unmusical  ones 
who  consider  music  an  excellent  thing  for  promoting  conver- 
sation. Hence  the  "  sweet"  ballads  of  the  young  lady  fresh 
from  school,  timidly  warbled  without  regard  to  time,  tune, 
sense,  or  feeling  ;  hence  the  massacre  of  some  "  Capriccio"  or 
"  Variations"  of  Liszt  or  Chopin  by  some  more  ambitious  and 
courageous  maiden,  or  the  really  remarkable  but  by  no  means 
agreeable  bravura  or  concerto  of  the  very  musical  personage, 
whose  "  style"  is  formed  on  that  of  Grisi  or  Thalberg,  or  the 
Anglo-German  or  Anglo-Italian  effort  of  the  flattered  youth 
who  imagines  himself  a  domestic  Lablache  or  Staudigl.  Hence, 
once  more,  the  glees,  the  duetts,  or  the  terzetti,  "  got  up"  on 
the  spur  of  the  moment,  in  which  (as  is  usual)  there  is  a  per- 
fect unanimity  in  one  point  alone,  viz.  the  utter  absence  of 
distinctly-articulated  words  from  treble,  alto,  tenor,  and  bass 
alike! 

To  one  source  are  all  these  follies  and  annoyances  to 
be  attributed.  They  spring  from  no  inherent  incapacity  for 
better  things,  but  from  a  waste  of  labour  in  the  musical  edu- 
cation of  the  young,  itself  caused  by  a  misconception  of  the 
very  nature  of  music  itself.  A  vast  amount  of  time  is  ex- 
pended in  practising,  and  not  a  small  sum  is  paid  by  willing 
(or  unwilling)  parents  to  music-masters  and  music-sellers ;  great 
also  is  the  amount  of  unhappiness  endured  by  unfortunate 
pupils  in  unprofitable  toils,  from  no  other  cause  than  this,  that 
music  is  not  regarded  as  a  language,  a  vehicle  for  expressing 
something,  an  instrument  by  which  the  soul  utters  its  thoughts 
and  feelings,  but  rather  as  a  species  of  agreeable  gibberish,  as 
a  device  for  putting  unmeaning  sounds  together  so  as  to  tickle 
the  ear,  in  the  same  way  that  a  peach  or  a  slice  of  venison 
tickles  the  palate. 

Music,  however,  is  a  language.  Its  sounds  as  truly  utter 
ideas  and  give  vent  to  emotions,  as  the  eloquence  of  Demos- 
thenes or  the  poetry  of  Dante.  Like  articulate  words,  it 
has  its  limits;  and  the  unmusical  critic  will  say  that  these 
limits  are  mightily  narrow;  as  the  most  inspired  strains  of 
the  poet  are  unmeaning  sounds  to  a  London  cabman  or  a 
Yankee  dollar-worshipper.  Not  so,  however,  in  reality.  There 
are  many  things  which  words  can  say,  which  music  cannot ; 
but  within  its  sphere,  music  can  expand  the  conceptions  of 
the  mind,  and  awaken  the  emotions  of  the  heart,  with  a 
piercing  force  and  a  satisfying  intensity  which  undoubtedly 
exceeds  any  thing  that  mere  spoken  language  can  attain. 

Being,  then,  a  language,  it  follows,  in  the  first  place,  that 
those  musical  compositions  which  are  nothing  more  than  ex- 
ercises of  the  fingers  or  the  voice,  or  displays  of  the  scientific 
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skill  of  the  composer,  are  inherently  worthless;  and  in  the 
second  place,  that  no  performance  of  music  which  does  not, 
more  or  less,  adequately  render  the  true  meaning  which  the 
composition  is  designed  to  convey,  is  worth  labouring  to  at- 
tain, or  worth  listening  to  when  accomplished.  The  same 
rules  of  common  sense  which  govern  the  use  of  spoken  lan- 
guage, must  govern  the  use  of  musical  language.  The  whole 
value  of  the  former  depends  on  what  is  said,  and  not  alone 
on  the  manner  of  saying  it.  The  manner  of  saying  must  be 
thought  of,  and  is  indeed  of  very  serious  importance ;  but 
of  itself  it  is  nothing.  We  all  agree  to  despise  and  laugh 
at  the  mere  "rhetorician,"  or  those  who  talk  "cant"  or  chat- 
ter like  parrots,  or  whose  aim  in  speaking  and  writing  is  to  at- 
tract attention  to  their  flowing  periods,  or  brilliant  imagery, 
or  perfect  pronunciation.  And  it  is  the  neglect  of  this  com- 
mon sense  in  music  which  acts  so  perniciously  on  our  musical 
acquirements.  From  girlhood  or  boyhood  the  young  pupil 
is  taught  to  consider  a  musical  performance  as  a  display,  an 
exhibition  of  finger-work  or  throat-work.  A  good  player — 
it  is  drilled  into  the  poor  little  creatures'  heads, — is  one  who 
can  play  difficult  music;  and  not  one  who  can  thoroughly 
comprehend  the  meaning  of  a  composition,  and  execute  it 
so  as  to  express  the  intention  of  its  composer,  whether  it  be 
the  simplest  melody  or  the  most  elaborate  concerto.  A  grown- 
up woman  who  can  do  nothing  more  than  sing  a  short  English 
song,  requiring  scarcely  any  execution,  is  considered,  musically, 
a  nobody.  "  Any  body  can  sing  one  of  those  old-world  airs," 
is  the  notion  fostered  in  the  embryo  musician's  brain.  "  We 
must  learn  to  play  what  is  new,  what  is  fashionable,  what 
Miss  A.  can  play,  what  Miss  B.  tries  to  play  and  cannot ;  we 
must  study  the  last  new  book  on  Italian  vocalisation,  and  the 
works  of  the  last  new  "  prodigious"  pianiste,  and  the  songs  of 
the  opera  just  brought  out  at  the  Queen's  Theatre  or  Covent 
Garden."  Such  are  the  fancies  of  the  young,  and  the  follies 
of  those  who  instruct  them  ;  and  such  being  the  case,  who 
can  wonder  that  in  three  cases  out  of  four  musical  studies 
turn  out  a  failure ;  that  parents  are  disappointed  and  teachers 
get  little  credit ;  that  young  ladies  "  give  up  their  music" 
when  they  marry,  and  that  playing  and  singing  is  voted  a  bore 
by  two  out  of  three  of  the  male  sex  collected  in  a  drawing- 
room  assemblage. 

If  we  may  now  venture  to  indicate  briefly  the  plan  we 
would,  on  the  other  hand,  pursue  in  respect  of  musical  educa- 
tion, we  would  say,  in  the  first  place,  try  to  teach  every  one 
while  he  or  she  is  still  a  child.  Whether  it  be  singing  only, 
or  the  pianoforte  only,  or  both  of  them,  or  the  violin,  or  the 
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violoncello,  or  that  least  worthy  of  popular  instruments,  the 
flute,  at  any  rate,  give  every  boy  and  girl  a  fair  trial.  Two  or 
three  months  will  suffice  for  a  competent  teacher  to  ascertain 
whether  it  is  idleness,  or  temporary,  or  real  incapacity  which 
impedes  the  progress  of  those  who  seem  to  make  no  advance. 
Where  the  incapacity  is  real,  by  all  means  let  the  fruitless  toil 
be  given  up ;  the  more  so  as  at  some  future  period  a  fresh  trial 
may  be  entered  upon. 

In  the  second  place,  let  every  thing  be  learnt  thoroughly, 
or  not  at  all.  From  the  first  little  melody  or  exercise  to  the 
most  difficult  masterpiece,  let  the  student's  aim  be  to  master 
whatever  is  attempted.  Let  the  time  be  correct,  the  tune 
perfect,  the  words  clearly  pronounced,  the  voice  properly 
managed  and  thrown  out,  the  fingering  smooth  and  even,  the 
pianos  and  fortes  and  other  points  of  expression  carefully  at- 
tended to,  and  throughout  let  the  spirit  of  the  piece,  whether 
it  be  a  simple  child's  song,  or  the  most  dramatic  of  operatic 
works,  be  entered  into  and  expressed.  Thus  the  drudgery  of 
the  beginner's  toils  will  be  alleviated,  and  the  pupil  will  from 
the  very  first  find  a  charm  in  his  work. 

Next,  as  to  the  general  mode  of  instruction.  As  the  ob- 
ject of  all  teachers  ought  to  be  to  make  the  path  of  learning 
smooth  instead  of  rugged,  we  should  advise  a  union  of  the 
agreeable  with  the  toilsome  from  the  first  to  the  last.  Com- 
bine easy,  lively,  or  touching  songs  and  melodies  with  the  very 
first  instructions  in  singing  and  playing.  Why  should  a  child  be 
forced  to  learn  its  notes,  and  to  read  music  generally,  from  long 
dreary  pages  of  abstract  information,  instead  of  being  taught 
to  apply  each  portion  of  knowledge  immediately  in  some  ex- 
tremely simple,  but  attractive  performance.  Our  object  should 
be  to  interest  the  young  mind,  and  make  it  feel  that  pleasure 
in  the  study  which  will  instantly  double  or  treble  the  speed  at 
which  progress  is  made  under  the  usual  adverse  circumstances. 
And  so  till  the  student  has  ceased  to  attempt  to  make  pro- 
gress. Scales  and  exercises  should  be  combined  with  regular 
compositions;  this  one  rule  being  always  observed,  that  the 
student's  labour  should  be  devoted  to  the  mastering  works, 
which  are  just  within  his  reach  by  means  of  moderate  practice. 
If  he  studies  only  those  which  cost  him  no  labour,  he  will  make 
no  progress ;  if  he  toils  at  those  far  beyond  him,  he  will  be 
disheartened,  and  remain  a  slovenly,  unsatisfactory  performer 
to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  works  to  be  studied.  Here  we  can  sug- 
gest but  one  rule: — avoid  rubbish  of  every  kind,  whether  the 
rubbish  of  the  silly-ballad  school,  or  the  rubbish  of  the  mo- 
dern tremendous-execution  school,  or  the  rubbish  of  the  old 
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learned  school,  or  Handel's  rubbish,  or  the  rubbish  that  has 
proceeded  from  any  other  great  master  in  his  unfortunate 
moments  of  composition.  We  look  upon  all  music  as  worth- 
less which  is  either  ugly,  or  vapid  and  unmeaning ;  where  the 
melodies  are  dry  and  inexpressive,  or  the  harmonies  twaddling 
and  commonplace  ;  and  that  whether  the  composition  be  the 
last  new  "  charming  ballad"  advertised  in  the  newspapers, 
with  words,  melody,  and  harmony  of  the  most  milk-and-water 
feebleness,  or  a  soulless  fugue  by  Handel  or  Haydn,  or  a 
dismal  symphony  by  Spohr,  or  a  scholastic  and  portentously  dif- 
ficult morceau  by  Mendelssohn.  All  music  is  bad  where  the 
notes  have  no  meaning,  or  a  silly  meaning.  Compositions 
manufactured  to  shew  the  contrapuntal  skill  of  the  writer,  or 
the  vocal  or  manual  dexterity  of  the  singer  or  player,  are  no 
more  real  music,  than  the  rhetorical  trash  of  the  platform 
spouter  and  the  newspaper  penny-a-liner  is  poetry  and  elo- 
quence. Undoubtedly  there  are  different  styles  in  music,  as 
there  are  different  species  of  poetry  and  styles  of  prose  writing  ; 
and  there  are  different  kinds  of  composition,  as  a  sonnet  is 
different  from  an  epic,  and  a  well-expressed  note  of  invitation 
is  different  from  an  historical  essay.  So  too,  as  in  spoken  lan- 
guage, one  person  prefers  one  poet,  one  historian,  one  preacher, 
and  another  prefers  another ;  thus  in  music,  one  loves  Pales- 
trina,  another  Handel,  another  Mozart,  another  Haydn,  ano- 
ther Beethoven.  A  narrow-minded  exclusive  study  of  any 
one  school  of  music  must  therefore  be  carefully  avoided.  The 
student  should  be  initiated  into  the  merits  and  beauties  of  all 
good  writers  of  all  dates  from  Palestrina  to  Mendelssohn  and 
Meyerbeer.  Thus  his  taste  will  be  at  once  purified  and  en- 
larged, his  judgment  will  become  discriminating,  his  emotions 
prepared  to  respond  to  every  kind  of  genuine  music,  while  his 
individual  inclinations  will  be  free  to  a  special  preference  for 
that  school  or  that  writer,  whose  style  may  best  fall  in  with 
the  peculiarities  of  his  own  mind  and  feelings. 

We  are  the  more  anxious  to  insist  upon  this  point,  because 
their  exists  too  prevalent  an  idea  among  those  who  have  the 
instruction  of  the  young,  that  what  is  called  good  music  is 
necessarily  dry  and  unattractive,  except  to  the  accomplished 
musician.  A  greater  error  was  never  propagated.  Certainly  a 
large  quantity  of  the  best  music  requires  long  study  and  an 
advanced  intelligence  for  its  appreciation.  Yet  there  exists 
a  large  amount  of  music  of  the  simplest  and  most  generally 
captivating  character,  which  is  worthy,  as  mere  musical  writing, 
of  the  greatest  masters.  Of  the  notorious  "  nigger  melodies" 
which  were  all  the  rage  a  few  years  ago,  some  were  excellent 
compositions,  though  we  suppose  their  "  arrangements"  might 
have  been  improved.  The  Mrs  which  torture  our  ears  on 
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barrel-organs  are  almost  invariably  good,  striking,  character-* 
istic  strains,  which  no  composer  need  be  ashamed  of.  Twad- 
dle never  becomes  universally  popular.  The  orators  of  Exeter 
Hall  are  nobodies  to  the  world  at  large.  Music  which  every 
body  likes  is  invariably  worth  something.  Let  it  not  then  be 
supposed  that  we  wish  to  enforce  dry,  unpleasing  music  on  the 
youthful  learner.  Far  from  it;  we  would  with  one  stroke 
consign  to  utter  oblivion  every  ugly  and  unmeaning  composi- 
tion which  cumbers  the  shelves  of  the  music-seller.  In  one 
monstrous  dust-covered  pile  should  lie  not  a  few  of  the  Italian 
madrigalists  of  the  sixteenth  century;  hundreds  of  operas  and 
oratorios,  cantatas  and  fugues,  by  Carissimi,  Hasse,  Leo,  Scar- 
latti, Handel,  Haydn,  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Spohr,  Bach, 
Mendelssohn,  and  we  know  not  who  besides,  surmounted  by 
nine-tenths  of  modern  operatic  music,  and  ninety  nine  hun- 
dreths  of  the  ambitious  trash  of  the  thunder-and-lightning 
school  which  now  stuns  the  ears  of  listeners,  cracks  the  strings 
of  pianofortes,  and  wearies  the  very  atmosphere  itself  with  the 
brazen  blast  of  horns  and  trombones.  Music,  to  repeat  it 
once  more,  is  a  language ;  and  combinations  of  notes  which 
express  nothing,  should  no  more  be  admitted  in  musical  edu- 
cation, than  the  silly  small-talk  of  an  empty-headed  pair  of 
gossips,  or  the  florid  bombast  of  a  platform  rhetorician,  should 
be  held  up  as  models  for  imitation  in  conversation  and  writing. 
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WE  need  not  do  more  than  announce  the  publication  of  the  fourth 
volume  of  De  Ponte's  Meditations  (Richardson  and  Son).  The  subject 
of  this  volume,  which  completes  the  second  part  of  the  whole  work,  or 
those  meditations  which  are  intended  for  the  use  of  proficients  in  the 
illuminative  way,  is  the  Passion  of  our  Lord ;  and  those  who  have  found 
in  the  preceding  volumes  the  daily  food  of  their  devotion  need  not  be 
told  with  what  fulness,  yet  at  the  same  time  with  what  admirable 
order,  all  the  adorable  mysteries  of  the  sufferings  and  death  of  Christ 
are  here  exhibited.  In  truth,  they  leave  nothing  to  desire  on  this 
subject,  and  will  be  found  to  form  a  complete  manual  for  the  use  of 
all  classes  of  persons  during  the  holy  season  of  Lent. 

All  for  Jesus;  or,  the  Easy  Ways  of  Divine  Love,  by  the  Very  Rev. 
F.  W.  Faber  (Richardson).  We  have  heard  but  one  opinion  expressed 
about  this  work,  and  that  opinion  is  our  own — that  it  is  just  the  one 
book  that  was  wanted  for  these  times  and  this  country.  This,  no  doubt, 
will  sound  exaggerated  praise  to  such  as  have  not  as  yet  made  acquaint- 
ance with  the  volume ;  but  it  is  bestowed  so  universally  and  so  enthusi- 
astically, by  such  different  sorts  of  people,  that  if  ever  the  consensus 
variorum  may  be  safely  taken  as  a  test  of  excellence,  we  may  consider 
the  judgment  a  decisive  one.  At  any  rate,  we  may  use  it  as  our  justi- 
fication for  speaking  in  what,  in  ordinary  cases,  might  be  regarded  as 
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extravagant  terms  of  admiration  for  the  work  and  of  gratitude  to  the 
writer.  We  are  but  repeating  what  good  and  devout  Catholics  are  say- 
ing all  about  us,  when  we  declare  that  we  never  met  with  any  one  single 
book  which  afforded  us  so  much  practical  instruction  for  daily,  hourly, 
we  had  almost  said,  at  the  risk  of  writing  questionable  English,  moment- 
ary use,  and  of  such  devout  personal  application  to  ourselves.  This,  we 
think,  is  its  most  wonderful  characteristic.  Every  body  finds  it  the  very 
book  he  or  she  wanted.  The  man  busied  in  the  world,  the  professional 
man,  the  mother  of  a  family,  the  lady  with  time  on  her  hands,  the  ac- 
tive doer  of  good,  the  invalid  lying  on  her  sofa,  the  valetudinarian  whose 
mental  energies  are  greater  than  his  physical  capabilities,  the  hard-work- 
ing and  hard-worked  secular  priest,  the  religious  on  his  mission, — from 
all  these  we  have  heard  the  same  remark,  that  it  was  just  the  very  book 
for  their  spiritual  needs.  It  is  a  thoroughly  matter-of-fact,  business-like 
book,  and  yet  it  abounds  in  passages  of  great  poetical  power  and  beauty. 
The  author  seems  to  delight  in  homely  and  familiar  phrases,  and  in  what 
we  may  call  nineteenth -century  illustrations  of  the  subject  he  has  in 
hand ;  but  what  most  impresses  the  reader's  mind  is  the  rich  variety  of 
apt  instructions  drawn  from  the  lives  of  saints  and  from  spiritual  writers, 
of  whom  F.  Faber  possesses  so  marvellously  extensive  and  intimate  a 
knowledge.  In  our  judgment  it  is  a  book  for  all  classes,  for  all  minds, 
so  that  they  be  but  ordinarily  intelligent  and  devoutly  disposed.  For 
ourselves,  we  will  freely  say  we  have  found  it  so  enchanting,  so  satisfy- 
ing, so  full  of  thought,  and  so  suggestive,  that  we  lingered  over  what 
we  read,  and  have  sometimes  been  positively  unable  to  turn  to  the  next 
page,  from  sheer  reluctance  to  leave  the  solid  and  sumptuous  feast  set 
before  us.  This,  again,  is  what  others  say  :  they  devour  for  the  sake  of 
re-devouring  what  has  already  so  fed  and  satisfied  them.  Every  page 
seems  to  yield  more  than  they  can  take  in  or  profit  by  at  a  single 
reading. 

We  quite  despair  of  giving  our  readers  an  idea  of  the  contents  of  the 
book  ;  it  is  fairly  beyond  our  powers  ;  its  very  fecundity  baffles  us.  We 
prefer  simply  stating  its  object  in  the  author's  words.  "  I  am  not  put- 
ting forward  what  is  perfect,"  he  says,  "  but  what  is  easy.  I  am  not 
trying  to  guide  souls  in  high  spirituality ;  God  forbid  I  should  be  so 
foolish  or  so  vain  !  As  a  son  of  St.  Philip,  I  have  especially  to  do  with 
the  world,  and  with  people  living  in  the  world  and  trying  to  be  good 
there,  and  to  sanctify  themselves  in  ordinary  vocations.  It  is  to  such 
I  speak ;  and  I  am  putting  before  them  not  high  things,  but  things 
which  are  at  once  attractive  as  devotions,  and  also  tend  to  raise  their 
fervour,  to  quicken  their  love,  and  to  increase  their  sensible  sweetness 
in  practical  religion  and  its  duties.  I  want  to  make  piety  bright  and 
happy  to  those  who  need  such  helps  as  I  do  myself."  We  have  heard 
of  one  description  of  the  work  by  an  experienced  secular  priest,  which 
may  give  our  readers  a  better  notion  of  its  value  than  any  thing  we 
could  say.  "  We  want,"  he  said,  "  in  the  Catholic  body,  English  and 
Irish,  what  in  the  supernatural  order  corresponds  with  the  great  middle 
class  in  this  country,  which  constitutes  the  bone  and  sinew  of  the  social 
state  ;  and,  by  the  grace  of  God,  such  a  work  as  this  of  F.  Faber's  is  the 
very  instrument  to  create  it.  The  good  this  book  will  do  is  incalculable. 
I  look  upon  its  publication  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era  among  the 
Catholics  of  this  land."  We  may  add,  that  we  know  of  no  work  better 
calculated  to  shew  really  candid  and  religious  Protestants  the  essential 
connexion  subsisting  in  the  Catholic  Church  between  what  they  regard 
as  "  rank  Popery"  and  "  childish  superstition,"  and  what  they  must 
acknowledge  to  be  true  and  vital  Christianity. 
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Notes  on  the  Present  Position  of  Catholics  in  India  (London,  Burns 
and  Lambert)  is  a  most  interesting  and  important  pamphlet,  drawn  up 
by  the  Rev.  Father  Strickland,  an  English  Jesuit,  and  the  Rev.  Father 
Persico,  a  Neapolitan  Capuchin,  who  are  together  commissaries  of  the 
vicars  apostolic  of  India,  and  who  have  presented  a  petition  concerning 
the  affairs  of  Catholics  in  that  vast  empire,  both  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons and  to  the  Court  of  Directors  of  the  East  India  Company.  Most 
sincerely  do  we  trust  that  the  subject-matter  of  their  petition  will  com- 
mand the  earnest  and  impartial  consideration  which  it  deserves  from 
both  those  bodies.  It  concerns  the  spiritual  welfare,  not  only  of  16,000 
of  our  fellow-countrymen,  soldiers  on  active  service  there,  together  with 
their  wives  and  children,  but  also  of  nearly  700,000  of  our  fellow-sub- 
jects, chiefly  from  among  the  native  population,  and  descended  from  the 
converts  of  the  European  missioners  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries.  That  these  men  have  suffered,  and  do  still  suffer,  grievous 
wrong  through  the  carelessness  or  the  bigotry  of  the  English  govern- 
ment, is  painfully  demonstrated  in  these  pages.  To  mention  but  a 
single  instance:  the  La  Martinieie  school  of  Calcutta,  with  an  annual 
income  of  10,000/.,  was  founded  and  endowed  exclusively  by  a  Catholic, 
and  for  Catholic  education ;  yet  the  principles  on  which  it  is  conducted 
are  such  that  no  Catholic  can  profit  by  it !  Iniquity  such  as  this  needs 
no  comment;  and  we  cannot  believe  that  when  facts  of  this  kind  have 
been  once  fairly  laid  before  the  legislature,  they  will  in  these  days  be 
suffered  to  remain  without  redress.  We  trust  that  every  body  who  is 
in  a  position  to  exercise  any  influence  either  on  the  government  of  this 
country,  or,  which  comes  indirectly  to  the  same  thing,  on  public  opin- 
ion, will  make  himself  master  of  the  facts  contained  in  these  valuable 
notes,  and  then  be  careful  not  to  neglect  any  opportunity  which  may 
present  itself  of  forcing  them  upon  the  attention  of  others:  let  them  be 
once  generally  known,  and  they  must  cease  to  exist. 

The  principal  features  in  the  new  number  of  the  Dublin  Review 
(Richardson  and  Son)  are  an  extremely  clever,  lively,  yet  at  the  same 
time  thoughtful  and  accurate  analysis  of  the  life  of  Bishop  Ken,  taken 
as  "  the  model  man"  of  the  Establishment ;  a  good  literary  article, 
laudatory  of  the  works  of  the  transatlantic  poet  Longfellow ;  and  a 
short  essay  on  periodical  literature,  apropos  to  the  essays  of  his  Emi- 
nence Cardinal  Wiseman.  The  other  articles  are  of  the  ordinary  degree 
of  merit  and  interest. 

Mr.  Formby  is  indefatigable  in  his  labours  towards  forming  a  chil- 
dren's musical  library.  His  last  publication  is  a  collection  of  Hymns 
and  Sacred  Songs  (Burns  and  Lambert),  designed  as  a  complement  to 
his  selections  of  secular  music  for  children.  The  same  good  taste  and 
judgment  which  characterised  his  former  collections  recommends  the 
present.  Many  of  the  words  have  never  before  been  published  ;  they 
are  all  well  chosen,  simple,  attractive,  and  really  childlike  without  being 
childish.  Those  by  Mr.  Caswall  may  be  singled  out  for  especial  notice. 
We  have  no  hesitation  in  strongly  recommending  the  work  to  all  parents 
,and  teachers ;  and  the  more  so,  as  in  many  schools  the  music-masters, 
being  Protestants,  will  shew  as  little  favour  as  possible  to  any  thing 
wearing  a  Catholic  aspect.  It  should  be  added,  also,  that  the  words  of 
the  Hymns  and  Songs  may  be  had  separately,  at  the  cost  of  a  penny 
and  twopence  each. 
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HISTORICAL  NOTICES  OF  PATRON  SAINTS. 

NO.  IV.      PATRON  SAINTS  OF  IRELAND. 

ABOUT  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century,  a  martyrology  or  ca- 
lendar, one  of  the  most  copious  of  the  kind  ever  compiled  in 
Ireland,  was  completed  by  the  joint  labours  of  several  monks 
in  the  monastery  of  Jallaght,  in  the  present  county  of  Dublin. 
It  records  the  names  of  more  than  fifteen  hundred  Irish  saints, 
most  of  whom  were  patrons  of  those  ruined  churches  which 
now  form  a  characteristic  feature  of  almost  every  Irish  land- 
scape. Of  that  immense  number  of  national  patrons  who  for- 
merly received  on  their  festival-days  the  homage  prescribed  by 
the  Catholic  Church,  there  are  not  at  present  more  than  fifty 
whose  offices  are  recited  in  Ireland ;  and  of  these  not  more 
than  twenty  whose  offices  are  prescribed  in  the  general  Or  do 
of  the  Irish  Church.  A  far  greater  number  of  the  old  patrons 
are  still  vividly  remembered  by  the  people,  especially  in 
the  retired  rural  districts ;  and  when  the  festival-day  returns, 
rubricked  in  the  traditions  of  the  neighbourhood,  the  stillness 
of  the  ivied  ruin  is  broken  by  the  prayer  of  the  pilgrim,  and 
by  the  traditional  tales  of  favours  formerly  received  from  its 
patron  saint. 

In  the  time  of  persecution,  these  gatherings  on  the  "  patrons' 
days  "  were  encouraged  by  the  clergy,  and  prohibited  by  the 
magistrates.  The  old  faith  inhaled  revived  vigour  among  the 
ruins  of  its  temples.  But  when  the  "  mass-houses  "  ventured 
to  raise  their  humble  cross,  towards  the  close  of  the  last  cen- 
tury, the  patron-days  gradually  fell  into  disuse.  They  were 
often  the  occasion  of  rioting  and  excess,  and  even  the  devotions 
of  the  pious  contracted  some  alloy  of  superstition,  inevitable 
where  the  clergy  could  not  personally  direct  the  religious  ex- 
ercises. The  gathering  on  the  patron-day  was  accordingly 
prohibited  in  many  parts  of  Ireland ;  the  old  churchyards, 
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indeed,  are  still  the  common  burial-places;  but  when  the  dead 
begin  to  repose  around  the  new  chapel,  the  last  link  between 
the  old  church  and  the  memory  of  its  patron  will  be  broken. 
The  new  chapel,  being  seldom  near  the  old  church,  will  retain 
none  of  its  traditionary  associations,  except  in  the  few  cases 
where  the  patron  or  patrons  of  the  old  parish  have  been  re- 
tained in  the  modern  unions. 

The  patrons  of  the  numerous  monastic  churches  of  course 
shared  the  fate  of  the  patrons  of  the  secular  churches ;  and 
the  same  causes  eclipsed  another  class  of  patrons,  in  some 
respects  peculiar  to  Ireland,  the  patron  of  the  tribe  or  family. 
Every  considerable  tribe  had  its  patron  saint ;  his  crozier  was 
their  standard  in  battle;  his  gospel,  or  copy  of  the  Scriptures, 
was  religiously  preserved  in  his  church  ;  his  bell,  or  some  other 
favourite  relic,  was  used  in  the  solemn  administration  of  oaths, 
and  fixed  revenues  were  paid  from  all  the  tribe-land  to  his 
successor  and  clergy.  This  system  received,  in  a  considerable 
part  of  Ireland,  a  rude  shock  from  the  English  invasion,  and 
was  of  course  completely  destroyed  by  the  extinction  of  the 
clan-system  in  the  reign  of  James  I.,  though  many  relics  of 
the  tribe-patrons  are  still  preserved  by  the  descendants  of  the 
hereditary  guardians  to  whom  they  had  formerly  been  in- 
trusted. 

What  Irish  saints  had  offices  in  the  Irish  breviaries  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  and  whether  any  of  those  breviaries,  or  any 
particular  offices  in  them,  could  be  retained  after  the  Bull  of 
Pius  V.,  in  1568,  it  is  not  easy  at  present  to  determine.  To 
secure  uniformity  in  the  divine  office,  that  Bull  abolished  all 
breviaries  which  could  not  plead  a  prescription  of  two  hundred 
years.  In  Ireland,  whether  by  the  operation  of  this  Bull,  or 
by  other  causes,  the  consequence  was,  as  already  mentioned, 
that  Irish  saints  disappeared  from  the  breviary  ;  nor  does  it 
seem  that  before  the  year  1741  the  office  of  any  Irish  patron 
or  saint,  except  St.  Patrick,  was  recited  by  all  the  Irish  clergy. 
In  1741,  on  the  petition  of  the  Irish  Church,  conveyed  through 
Dr.  M'Donagh,  Bishop  of  Kilmore,  and  by  the  agency  of  Dr. 
Burke,  author  of  the  Hibernia  Dominicana,  the  offices  of  ten 
saints,  eight  of  whom  were  certainly  Irish,  were  extended  to 
all  the  Irish  clergy,  both  at  home  and  in  foreign  countries  ; 
and  in  1747,  fourteen  other  saints,  of  whom  eleven  were  Irish, 
were  added  to  the  supplement  of  the  Irish  breviary.  In  the 
following  pages  we  shall  give  a  brief  account  only  of  those 
saints  who  may  strictly  be  called  Patron  Saints,  whether  in- 
cluded in  the  general  Ordo  of  the  Irish  Church,  or  honoured 
only  in  particular  Irish  dioceses ;  we  must  omit  those,  how- 
ever eminent,  such  as  St.  Columbanus,  St.  Comgall,  &c., 
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who  are  not  at  present  honoured  as  patrons  of  any  place  in 
Ireland,  even  though  their  offices  are  prescribed. 

The  first  place  in  this  catalogue  must  of  course  be  given 
to  ST.  PATRICK,  apostle  and  patron  of  Ireland.  This  saint 
was  born,  according  to  the  more  probable  opinion,  in  Gaul, 
about  the  close  of  the  fourth  century.  At  the  age  of  sixteen 
he  was  carried  captive  to  Ireland,  which  he  was  afterwards 
destined  to  convert  to  the  faith.  Having  escaped  to  his  own 
country,  he  prepared  himself  for  the  ecclesiastical  state  at 
Auxerre,  under  St.  Germanus,  at  Tours,  in  the  monasteries 
of  Lerins,  and  finally  at  Rome,  whence  he  was  sent  by  Pope 
Celestine  to  Ireland  in  the  year  432.  His  mission  was  crowned 
with  complete  success ;  for  he  converted  many  of  the  Irish 
kings,  and  established  bishops  in  every  part  of  the  island.  At 
Armagh,  near  one  of  the  most  famous  seats  of  the  Ulster 
kings,  he  founded  his  archiepiscopal  see,  in  which  the  aposto- 
lical succession  has  been  preserved  unbroken  to  the  present 
day.  To  that  see,  in  the  first  instance,  all  controversies  were 
to  be  referred;  its  authority  was  admitted,  not  only  by  the 
Irish  clergy,  but  also  by  the  princes  and  kings,  even  in  tem- 
poral matters,  as  St.  Bernard  has  observed.  When  the  kings 
of  Cashel,  and  the  Danish  kings  of  Dublin,  aspired  to  political 
supremacy,  they  rested  their  claims  on  some  supposed  conces- 
sion or  prediction  of  St.  Patrick,  to  whose  primatial  see  they 
and  their  subjects  paid  regular  tribute.  St.  Patrick  died  at 
an  advanced  age  in  the  year  493,  March  17th,  on  which  day 
his  festival  has  been  always  held ;  and  from  the  very  time  of 
his  death  popular  devotion  has  always  adopted  him  as  the 
patron  of  the  island.  He  was  buried  at  Down ;  but  some  of 
his  relics  were  preserved  at  Armagh ;  of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated was  his  pastoral  staff,  the  Baculus  Jesu,  a  history  of  which 
would  be  a  history  of  the  influence  of  the  Christian  religion 
during  many  centuries  in  controlling  the  factions  and  turbu- 
lence of  contending  princes.  It  was  employed  in  treaties  and 
leagues  and  charters,  national  execration  being  certainly  the 
punishment  of  him  who  dared  to  violate  a  covenant  made 
under  its  sanction.  In  1185  it  was  carried  to  Christ  Church, 
Dublin,  where  it  remained  until  it  was  publicly  burned  by 
the  English  heretics  in  the  sixteenth  century.  Besides  a  few 
works  composed  by  St.  Patrick,  there  is  still  extant,  in  the 
most  ancient  dialect  of  the  Irish,  a  prayer  believed  to  have 
been  composed  by  him  when  going  to  preach  the  faith  before 
the  royal  convention  atTarah.*  It  has  been  a  favourite  prayer 

*  It  is  given  by  Dr.  Petrie  in  vol.  xviii.  Transactions  of  Royal  Irish  Academy ; 
a  metrical,  but  perfectly  literal  translation  of  it  was  published  in  Duffy's  Irish 
Catholic  Magazine  some  time  since. 
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at  all  times  in  the  Irish  Church,  and  was  believed  to  be  the 
best  protection  in  all  dangers  of  soul  and  body.  Its  frequent 
repetition  is  specially  mentioned  in  the  Book  of  Armagh, 
which  was  written  in  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  century,  as 
one  of  the  four  modes  whereby  honour  W7as  to  be  paid  to  his 
memory;  the  other  three  being  (1)  the  celebration  of  a  triduo 
at  the  time  of  his  death,  "  in  the  middle  of  spring ;"  (2)  the 
saying  of  the  proper  mass  on  his  feast-day;  and  (3)  the  fre- 
quently singing  the  hymn  in  his  honour.  St.  Patrick  records 
with  profound  humility  and  gratitude  his  own  feelings  in  being 
selected  to  preach  the  gospel  on  the  western  limits  of  the  then 
known  world  ;  "  Behold,  I  have  preached  Christ  here,  where 
no  person  is  beyond  me."  He  often  prayed  that  he  might 
never  lose  the  children  whom  he  had  acquired  "  at  the  ends  of 
the  earth  •"  and  his  fruit  hath  remained.  The  devotion  of 
the  faithful  Irish  to  their  patron  saint  is  notorious  throughout 
the  world.  There  is  no  country  whose  inhabitants  are  so  uni- 
versally called  after  the  names  of  their  patron  saints  as  Ireland, 
Paddy  and  Biddy  are  become  the  conventual  nomenclature  of 
Irish  men  and  women  of  the  humbler  ranks  of  life,  and  are  not 
uncommon  also  in  the  higher.  The  old  form  of  salutation, 
retained  by  the  Irish-speaking  portion  of  the  population  until 
a  very  recent  period,  was,  "  God  and  Mary  be  with  you ;"  and  the 
answer,  "  God  and  Mary  and  Patrick."  In  our  younger  days, 
we  remember  that  no  Irish  Catholic  girl,  rich  or  poor,  would 
dare  to  appear  in  public,  at  least  in  the  south  of  Ireland,  on  St. 
Patrick's  day  without  a  St.  Patrick's  cross ;  i.  e.  a  plain  Latin 
cross,  adorned  with  spangles,  or  other  more  costly  ornaments, 
according  to  the  wealth  and  station  of  the  wearer.  And  where 
is  the  Irish  boy  or  man  who  does  not  provide  himself  with  a 
shamrock  in  honour  of  the  same  festival  ?  And  with  the  great 
majority  of  them,  this  shamrock  is  as  decidedly  a  religious 
symbol  as  the  palm  on  Palm  Sunday. 

ST.  BRIDGET,  abbess  of  Kildare,  commonly  ranks  second 
after  St.  Patrick  in  national  veneration.  In  an  exceedingly 
ancient  poem,  attributed  to  St.  Columba,  she  is  styled  second 
protector  of  Ireland  ;  and  the  same  title  is  given  to  her  in  the 
Proper  Offices  of  the  Irish  Saints,  published  by  Dr.  Burke  in 
1767.  Her  more  common  title,  however,  is  patroness  of 
Leinster,  especially  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin  ;  and,  in  accord- 
ance with  that  usage,  she  is  at  the  present  day  specially  ho- 
noured in  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Leinster  (co-extensive 
with  the  ancient  kingdom  ot  Leinster),  being  patroness  of  the 
dioceses  of  Kildare  and  Leighlin,  and  having  an  office  of  a 
higher  rite  in  Dublin,  Ferns,  and  Ossory,  than  in  the  rest  of 
Ireland.  She  was  born  about  the  year  450,  at  Fothart,  near 
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Dimdalk,  of  noble  and  princely  parents.  Having  received  the 
veil  at  an  early  age  from  St.  Maccaile,  at  Uxny  Hill,  formerly 
a  great  haunt  of  the  Druids,  as  being  in  the  centre  of  Ireland, 
she  was  appointed  head  of  a  numerous  community  there  ;  and 
so  great  was  her  reputation,  that  in  a  short  time  she  was  in- 
vited to  found  branches  of  her  order  in  all  the  provinces.  Her 
chief  establishment  was,  however,  at  Kildare,  whither  she  was 
invited  by  her  friends  and  other  noble  families  of  Leinster. 
In  a  grove  of  oak-trees,  one  of  which  remained  until  the 
twelfth  century,  she  established  a  convent,  which,  though 
sometimes  plundered  by  the  Danes  and  others,  subsisted  until 
the  Reformation,  having  during  many  centuries  been  the  ac- 
knowledged head  of  numerous  convents  in  every  part  of  Ire- 
land. Not  only  the  church  of  Kildare  and  the  lands  of  the 
convent,  but  the  whole  town  which  grew  up  around  it,  and 
even  the  suburbs,  were  long  an  invaluable  sanctuary  or  city 
of  refuge.  Special  veneration  of  St.  Bridget  and  tribute  to 
her  convent  are  prescribed  in  the  old  Irish  laws  as  duties  of 
the  king  of  Leinster.  In  all  Ireland,  to  this  day,  the  month 
of  February  is  called  in  Irish  "  the  month  of  Bridget's  festi- 
val," the  festival  being  on  the  first  day  of  that  month.  She 
died  in  the  year  525.  Her  relics  were  preserved  until  the 
ninth  century  in  a  shrine  near  the  great  altar  in  her  church 
of  Kildare,  which  was  enriched  with  the  votive  offerings  of 
pilgrims,  for  whose  accommodation,  night  and  day  all  the 
year  round,  that  fire  was  kept  blazing  to  which  Moore  alludes 
in  one  of  his  Melodies.  St.  Bridget  was  specially  revered  in 
Germany  and  Scotland ;  some  singular  and  beautiful  customs 
in  her  honour  being  preserved  in  the  latter  country  for  more 
than  a  century  after  the  Reformation.  In  Ireland  she  was 
styled  the  "  Mary  of  Erin ;"  and  one  of  her  most  ancient 
biographers  exclaims,  "  except  Mary,  who  can  compare  in 
heaven  with  my  bride?"  Indeed,  other  authors  also  tell  us  that 
she  was  generally  esteemed  to  hold  the  second  place  among 
women  in  the  kingdom  of  heaven.*  The  Round  Tower  of 
Kildare,  and  the  ecclesiastical  ruins  grouped  around  it,  attest 
the  ancient  splendour  of  St.  Bridget's  city. 

ST.  COLUMBA,  abbot  and  apostle  of  the  northern  Picts,  is 
styled  third  patron  of  Ireland  in  the  Proper  Offices  of  the  Irish 
Saints,  published  in  the  last  century,  and  is  still  vividly  re- 
membered through  the  whole  country  under  his  popular  name 
of  Columbkille,  or  Columba  of  the  churches.  At  present 
he  is  honoured  as  patron  by  the  diocese  of  Derry  only,  and 
even  in  ancient  times,  though  universally  known  and  revered, 
he  was  strictly  patron  only  of  the  royal  tribe  of  the  O'Neils, 
*  Boethius,  Hist.  Scot.  1.  ix. 
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who  occupied  the  greater  part  of  Meath  and  Ulster ;  and  also 
of  some  tribe  in  Leinster,  probably  Ossory5  which  was  long 
tributary  to  his  monastery.  He  was  of  royal  descent,  and  was 
born  in  the  year  515.  He  embraced  the  monastic  life,  and 
by  the  liberality  of  his  royal  relatives  founded  several  houses 
in  Ireland,  of  which  the  principal  were  Kells  and  Durron  in 
the  ancient  Meath  and  Derry.  His  great  establishment  in 
the  island  of  Hy,  or  lona,  is  well  known  in  the  ecclesiastical 
history  of  England  and  Scotland,  from  its  very  important  in- 
fluence in  converting  those  countries  to  the  faith.  Until  the 
English  invasion,  more  than  one-half  of  Ireland  paid  tribute 
to  some  of  the  great  Columbian  houses  above  mentioned. 
Derry  and  Kells  flourished  in  almost  undimmed  splendour 
until  the  Reformation.  St.  Columba  died  in  lona  in  the  year 
592.  Several  of  his  relics  are  still  preserved,  especially  the 
copy  of  the  gospel  called  the  Book  of  Kells,  which  was  tran- 
scribed by  his  own  hand.  His  remains,  which  had  been  ori- 
ginally deposited  in  lona,  were  translated  in  the  ninth  century 
to  Down,  and  deposited,  with  those  of  St.  Bridget,  in  St. 
Patrick's  tomb.*  Several  writings,  some  of  which  are  still 
extant,  are  attributed  to  him.  He  is  popularly  believed  to 
have  prophesied  the  whole  future  history  of  Ireland,  from  the 
day  of  his  death  to  the  day  of  judgment;  and  in  all  his  pro- 
phecies, he  promises  a  grand  religious  future  for  his  country 
before  the  end  of  the  world ;  a  belief  which  has  certainly  con- 
tributed to  sustain  the  national  heart  under  many  of  its  severe 
trials.  His  feast  is  held,  by  all  the  Irish  clergy,  on  the  9th 
of  June. 

ST.  AILBHE,  bishop  of  Emly,  is  at  present  honoured  as  pa- 
tron of  that  diocese  (now  united  to  Cashel).  And  though  his 
office  is  not  in  the  general  order  of  the  Irish  Church,  nor  even 
in  that  of  the  ecclesiastical  province  of  Cashel,  he  was  cer- 
tainly styled,  in  ancient  times,  patron  of  the  province  of 
Munster ;  and  for  that  reason  we  give  him,  in  this  historical 
sketch  of  patron  saints,  precedence  of  some  saints  whose  of- 
fices are  still  recited  by  all  the  Irish  clergy.  In  the  Paschal 
controversy  in  the  commencement  of  the  ninth  century,  St. 
Ailbhe  is  cited  as  one  of  the  primitive  fathers  of  the  Irish 
Church,  and  his  authority  urged  for  the  obligation  of  con- 

>  *  Giraldus  Cambrensis  tells  us  that  over  the  marble  statues  of  these  three 
saints  in  the  cathedral  church  of  Down  was  this  inscription, 

Qui  tres  in  Duno  tumulo  tumulantur  in  uno, 
Brigida,  Patritius,  atque  Columba  pius. 

Lines  which  have  been  rendered  into  English  with  more  fidelity  than  elegance, 
This  one  tomb  three  saints  do  fill, 
Patrick,  Bridget,  and  Columbkill. 
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forming  to  whatever  laws  might  be  introduced  from  Rome, 
the  "fountain  of  our  baptism."  (There  is  a  general  tradition 
that  he  had  been  in  Rome.)  In  later  times,  in  the  rivalry  of 
the  south  and  north  of  Ireland,  it  was  contended  by  the  for- 
mer, that  he  had  been  bishop  in  Ireland  before  St.  Patrick  ; 
a  supposition,  however,  at  variance  with  the  undoubted  date 
of  his  death,  which  was  in  the  year  541.  In  the  very  an- 
cient poem  by  Cuimin  of  Connor,  on  the  most  eminent  Irish 
saints,  St.  Ailbhe  is  celebrated  for  his  boundless  and  most 
tender  charity  to  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  A  common 
title  by  which  he  is  known  in  Irish  history  is  the  "  second 
patron  of  Munster  after  Patrick,"  or  "  the  Patrick  of  Mun- 
ster."  He  was  buried  in  Emly  ;  and  his  mitre  was  preserved 
there  until  the  year  1122.  The  honour  of  his  church  dur- 
ing the  first  centuries  was  gradually  eclipsed  by  the  growing 
ascendency  of  Cashel,  to  which  see,  in  the  twelfth  century, 
was  transferred,  by  St.  Celsus,  the  archiepiscopal  dignity, 
supposed  to  have  been  formerly  annexed  to  Emly.  The 
festival  of  St.  Ailbhe  is  kept  by  the  clergy  of  Emly  on  the 
12th  of  September. 

ST.  KIERAN,  abbot  of  Clonmacnoire,  and  patron  of  the 
diocese  of  that  name  (now  united  to  Ardagh),  is  in  several 
ancient  authorities  styled  patron  of  Connaught;  but  at  present 
his  feast  is  not  in  the  general  order  of  the  Irish  Breviary,  nor 
is  any  such  observance  retained  in  his  honour  by  Connaught 
as  Leinster  pays  to  St.  Bridget.  At  an  early  age  St.  Kieran 
devoted  himself  to  God  in  the  monastic  state,  having,  like 
most  of  the  great  men  in  the  primitive  ages  of  the  Irish 
church,  imbibed  his  vocation  in  the  great  school  of  St.  Fin- 
nian  of  Clonard.  He  had  selected,  as  his  final  choice,  the  mon- 
astery of  St.  Enda,  in  the  isle  of  Arran  in  Galvvay  Bay;  but 
his  future  destiny  was  foreshadowed  to  him  in  a  vision,  which 
revealed  to  him  the  greatness  of  the  establishment  with  which 
his  name  was  to  be  identified.  In  a  dream  he  beheld  a  beau- 
tiful young  tree,  which  grew  in  the  island,  torn  up  by  the 
roots,  carried  to  the  centre  of  Ireland,  and  planted  on  the 
bank  of  the  great  river,  whence  it  shot  forth  its  branches  and 
covered  nearly  half  of  the  island.  St.  Enda  interpreted  the 
vision,  and  told  his  disciple  to  go  forth  in  obedience  to  the 
dictate  of  Heaven.  They  erected  a  cross  in  sign  of  perpetual 
brotherhood  between  themselves  and  their  communities.  On 
the  banks  of  the  Shannon,  within  a  few  miles  of  the  modern 
Athlone,  St.  Kieran  founded  his  establishment;  and  a  rough 
glance  at  the  index  of  any  Irish  Annals  shews  what  a  great 
space  it  fills  in  Irish  Church-history,  and  how  well  it  realised 
the  vision  of  its  founder.  It  vied  in  celebrity  with  the  great- 
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est  of  St,  Columba's  institutions,  and  is  repeatedly  said  to 
have  had  nearly  half  of  Ireland  tributary  to  it.  St.  Kieran 
died  in  548,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-three ;  a  circumstance, 
observes  an  early  biographer,  which  saved  him  from  much 
trouble,  from  the  envy  which  the  rapid  extension  of  his  in- 
stitute might  have  raised  against  him.  He  is  cited  in  the 
Paschal  controversy  as  one  of  the  fathers  of  the  Irish  Church. 
He  was  also  one  of  the  eight  founders  of  the  monastic  insti- 
tute in  Ireland.  His  relics  were  preserved  at  Clonmacnoire 
until  the  Reformation  ;  the  pillage  and  desecration  of  his 
church  at  that  time,  by  the  soldier  reformers  of  Henry  VIII., 
is  still  vividly  remembered  in  the  neighbourhood.  His  festi- 
val is  observed  on  the  9th  of  September;  on  which  day  nu- 
merous pilgrims  still  visit  Clonmacnoire.  The  two  round 
towers  and  the  seven  churches,  still  existing  there,  arrest 
the  attention  of  the  traveller,  and  prove  that  the  ancient 
greatness  of  the  establishment  cannot  have  been  less  than 
its  national  fame. 

With  St.  Ailbhe  and  St.  Kieran,  as  patrons  of  provinces 
in  ancient  times,  might  perhaps  be  ranked  St.  Kevin,  who 
would  appear,  from  some  documents  of  the  eleventh  century, 
to  have  been  considered  as  patron  of  the  province  of  Leinster. 
But  as  the  fact  is  not  certain,  we  must  class  him  among 
patrons  of  dioceses,  and  pass  to  the  few  saints  who  are  both 
patrons  of  dioceses,  and  honoured  in  the  general  Ordo  of  the 
Irish  Church. 

ST.  MALACHY  (or,  as  the  name  is  written  in  Irish,  Mael- 
maedhog),  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  and  for  a  time  Bishop  of 
Connor,  is  at  present  honoured  as  patron  of  those  dioceses, 
and  of  the  old  diocese  of  Down,  which  is  united  with  one  of 
them.  In  a  brief  sketch  like  this,  it  is  needless  to  detail  the 
life  of  one  whose  merits  have  been  immortalised,  to  the  edi- 
fication of  the  whole  Church,  by  his  contemporary  and  friend 
St.  Bernard,  the  eloquent  Father  of  the  middle  ages.  The 
patrons  of  whom  we  have  already  treated  founded  the  Irish 
Church :  St.  Malachy  reformed  it.  During  the  long  and 
ruthless  invasion  of  the  Danes,  many  abuses,  and  especially 
the  usurpation  of  Church  property,  by  taxes  and  the  principle 
of  hereditary  succession  in  ecclesiastical  dignities,  had  de- 
formed the  Irish  Church.  For  two  hundred  years  the  see  of 
Armagh  had  been  the  exclusive  appanage  of  one  family;  and 
hence,  from  the  sickness  of  the  head,  the  general  disorders  of 
the  whole  body.  The  site  and  lands  of  the  great  abbey  of 
Bangor  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  St.  Malachy's  own  rela- 
tives. He  recovered  and  restored  them  to  the  Church.  Ap- 
pointed Bishop  of  Connor  against  his  will,  he  gave  proofs  of 
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his  zeal  so  signal,  that  St.  Celsus,  Archbishop  of  Armagh, 
marked  him  for  his  successor  in  that  dignity;  and  eventually, 
against  all  the  combined  power  of  the  usurping  family,  he 
became  successor  of  St.  Patrick  in  that  see.  The  whole  Irish 
Church  soon  felt  the  benefit  of  his  accession.  As  successor  of 
St.  Patrick  and  apostolic  legate,  he  presided  at  several  synods, 
restored  the  liberties  of  the  Church,  reformed  the  old  monastic 
orders,  introduced  a  branch  of  St.  Bernard's  monks,  checked 
the  anarchy  caused  by  contending  kings,  and  after  a  life  of 
labour  spent  in  the  service  of  the  Church,  died  in  the  monas- 
tery of  Clairvaux,  on  his  second  journey  to  Rome,  in  the  year 
1148.  His  festival  is  observed  on  the  4th  of  November. 

ST.  LAURENCE  O'TooLE,  Archbishop  and  patron  of  the 
diocese  of  Dublin,  was  descended  from  the  princely  family  of  the 
O'Tudthail,  which  possessed  a  large  portion  of  the  plains  of 
Leinster  before  the  English  invasion.  In  his  tender  youth, 
being  delivered  up  as  hostage  to  the  cruel  Diarmuid  Mac 
Murrough,  king  of  Leinster,  he  learned  to  despise  the  world, 
and  on  the  recovery  of  his  liberty  devoted  himself  to  God  in 
the  famous  monastery  of  St.  Kevin,  at  Glendaloch.  At  the 
early  age  of  twenty-five  he  was  elected  abbot,  and  signalised 
his  government  by  the  practice  of  all  the  virtues  of  his  state. 
Elected  Bishop  of  Glendaloch,  he  succeeded  in  declining  that 
dignity;  but  in  1162  he  was  compelled  to  accept  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Dublin,  which  was  soon  to  experience  all  the  first 
horrors  of  that  invasion  which  has  not  yet  ceased  to  be  felt  as 
a  conquest.  All  the  virtues  that  such  an  occasion  should  call 
forth  in  a  great  and  generous  Christian  prelate  were  displayed 
by  St.  Laurence.  He  was  the  father  of  the  poor,  the  refuge 
of  the  oppressed,  and  the  hope  of  his  distracted  country;  he 
endeavoured,  as  long  as  there  was  hope,  to  expel  the  invaders, 
and  to  check  their  rapacity  and  cruelty  in  the  hour  of  con- 
quest. He  loved  to  retire  annually  to  his  former  retreat  in 
the  valley  of  Glendaloch,  to  nerve  his  soul  for  the  multiplied 
cares  that  overwhelmed  him.  Having  assisted  at  the  third 
Council  of  Lateran,  he  was  appointed  Legate  by  Pope  Alex- 
ander II.,  from  whom  he  also  obtained  a  special  protection  for 
the  property  of  his  church.  Controversy  having  arisen  about 
the  fulfilment  of  a  treaty  which  he  had  negotiated  for  the  king 
of  Ireland,  he  proceeded  to  France  to  plead  the  rights  of  his 
country  before  Henry  II.,  and  in  that  work  of  charity  was 
seized  with  his  last  illness  at  Eu  in  Normandy,  where  he  died, 
in  the  year  1180,  in  the  fifty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  His 
relics  are  still  preserved  in  a  shrine  in  the  beautiful  church  of 
that  town.  Some  portion  of  them,  however,  had  been  trans- 
lated to  Christ  Church,  Dublin,  on  occasion  of  the  saint's 
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canonisation  by  Pope  Honorius  III.  in  1226,  and  they  re- 
mained there  till  the  church  was  profaned  at  the  Reformation. 
His  festival  is  kept  on  the  12th  of  November. 

ST.  CANICE,  abbot,  is  at  present  honoured  as  patron  of 
the  diocese  of  Ossory;  but  in  the  Proper  Offices  of  the  Irish 
Saints,  A.D.  1767,  he  is  patron  only  of  the  chief  city  of  that 
diocese,  Kilkenny,  to  which  he  has  given  his  name.  He  was 
born  in  the  year  516,  of  a  bardic  family  in  Cianacht  (county 
of  Londonderry),  of  which  he  was  considered  patron  in  former 
ages.  Having  commenced  his  religious  life  in  Britain,  and 
made  a  pilgrimage  to  Rome;  having  adorned,  with  the  other 
great  saints  of  Ireland,  the  school  of  St.  Finnian  of  Clonard, 
he  founded,  by  the  munificence  of  the  Prince  of  Ossory,  his 
great  monastery  of  Aghalve,  which  was  an  episcopal  see  until 
the  twelfth  century.  The  seat  of  the  Bishops  of  Ossory  was  at 
that  time  transferred  to  Kilkenny,  where  there  had  been  from 
a  very  early  period  a  church  in  honour  of  the  saint.  The 
round  tower  of  his  ancient  establishment  still  exists.  St. 
Canice  wrote  several  works,  a  commentary  on  the  Scriptures, 
and  some  poems  in  honour  of  his  friend  St.  Columba,  whom 
he  twice  visited  at  lona.  He  died  in  599,  aged  84.  His  fes- 
tival is  the  llth  of  October. 

ST.  COLMAN  MAC  DUACII,  Bishop  and  patron  of  the  dio- 
cese of  Kilmacduach,  and  formerly  patron  of  the  royal  tribe 
from  which  he  was  descended,  retired  in  his  youth  to  a  forest 
in  the  wild  district  of  Burren,  on  the  borders  of  Clare  and 
Galway.  Having  spent  seven  years  in  this  retreat  in  all  the 
austerities  of  the  eremitical  life,  the  fame  of  his  sanctity 
attracted  the  admiration  of  the  king  of  Connaught,  who  en- 
treated him  to  accept  whatever  land  might  be  required  for  the 
foundation  and  support  of  a  religious  establishment.  With 
this  aid  he  erected,  about  the  year  620,  a  church,  which  be- 
came an  episcopal  see,  and  which,  if  not  during  his  lifetime, 
not  many  years  later,  rivalled,  in  the  extent  of  its  attendant 
religious  establishments,  the  greatest  foundations  in  Ireland. 
The  round  tower,  one  of  the  largest  in  the  county,  and  the 
seven  churches,  unroofed,  but  otherwise  perfect,  still  exist. 
In  the  isle  of  Arran,  and  in  many  other  places  in  the  county 
of  Connaught,  numerous  churches  and  oratories  were  dedi- 
cated to  St.  Colman,  and  are  still  frequented  by  pilgrims.  He 
died  on  the  3d  of  February ;  but  his  festival  is  observed  on 
the  29th  of  October. 

No  other  Irish  patron  saints,  except  the  seven  mentioned 
in  this  brief  sketch,  are  in  the  general  Ordo  of  the  Irish  Bre- 
viary. We  know  not  what  principle  guided  the  selection 
made  in  the  years  1741  and  1747.  Ancient  history  alone  can 
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hardly  explain  why  St.  Canice  and  St.  Colman  should  be  in  the 
general  Ordo,  and  St.  Ailbhe  and  St.  Kieran  should  not.  On 
another  occasion,  we  may  perhaps  give  some  account  of  those 
Irish  saints  who  are  honoured  only  in  particular  dioceses. 


TESTIMONIES  OF  SAINTS  REGARDING  RELIGION  IN 
ENGLAND.     No.  III. 

THE  first  instance  which  we  shall  quote  to-day  of  holy  persons 
taking  an  affectionate  interest  in  the  religious  condition  of 
our  unhappy  countrymen  since  the  Reformation  will  probably 
be  familiar  to  many  of  our  readers  in  the  pages  of  Compitum. 
It  is  too  important,  however,  to  be  omitted  in  this  place. 

(t  In  the  year  1614,  while  I  lay  sick  in  bed,  I  had  a  vision," 
says  Marina  de  Escobar,  "  of  our  infant  Lord  and  St.  Joseph ; 
and  our  Lord  charged  me  to  pray  to  God  for  the  kingdoms  of 
England  and  of  France.  In  September  1618,  God  inspired 
me  with  such  a  desire  for  the  conversion  of  infidels,  that  my 
heart  seemed  to  break.  I  besought  this  from  God  earnestly, 
and  the  Lord  said  to  me,  that  I  should  demand  from  Him 
His  Justice  that  He  might  punish  them  ;  but  I  replied,  '  No, 
O  Lord,  Thy  majesty  will  spare  and  correct,  and  lead  them 
to  Thy  Church.'  Especially  I  had  in  view  the  infidels  of 
Japan  and  China,  and  the  heretics  of  France,  England,  and 
Germany;  and  this  was  the  frequent  subject  of  my  prayer. 
One  day  the  Lord  called  me,  and  asked  if  I  were  willing  to 
accompany  Him.  f  Yea,  Lord,'  I  replied.  Then  I  felt  as  if 
wonderfully  transported  to  a  place  whence  I  could  view  the 
whole  world  ;  and  He  said,  '  Lo,  see  there  France,  England, 
Turkey,  and  the  other  parts  of  the  earth  destitute  of  faith. 
Say  now,  which  of  these  provinces  do  you  wish  that  I  should 
convert  to  the  faith  ?'  1  replied,  '  I  wish  that  all  should  know 
and  love  Thee.'  But  the  answer  was,  '  This  is  not  accordant 
with  my  justice ;  say  which  of  them  do  you  prefer  ?'  Then, 
though  France  was  immediately  under  my  eyes,  I  nevertheless 
prayed  for  England,  and  said,  c  O  Lord,  England.'  The  Lord 
replied,  '  This  region  is  not  disposed  to  conversion,'  signifying 
to  me  the  great  wickedness  of  the  reigning  king.  Notwith- 
standing, the  Lord  said,  that  what  I  asked  would  be  granted  in 
a  future  time,  not  in  this  age,  but  hereafter.  I  replied,  '  Thy 
majesty  always  says  that  things  are  to  be  done  which  I  am  not 
to  see,'  alluding  to  something  else  that  was  predicted  to  me  ;  bu^ 
the  Lord  said  to  me,  that  so  it  was  expedient  that  I  should  not 
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see  certain  things,  though  I  should  see  others,  and  that  thus 
it  would  be  with  England,  which  in  future  ages  would  be 
converted,  not  expressing  any  certain  time,  but  that  it  was 
not  to  happen  during  the  life  of  the  present  king  now  reign- 
ing." The  love  of  Marina  for  the  inhabitants  of  the  British 
islands  extended  to  the  heretics  themselves,  whose  conversion 
she  ardently  sought,  though  the  first  and  largest  portion  of 
what  she  terms  "  her  spiritual  alms"  was  carried  by  her  to 
the  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  while  the  residue  only  was 
distributed  among  the  captives  in  Africa;  for  she  considered 
that  the  persecution  suffered  in  London  was  more  dreadful 
than  that  in  Algiers,  where  the  captives  only  suffered  in  their 
bodies,  while  in  England  the  souls  as  well  as  the  bodies  were 
oppressed.  Though  all  nations  of  the  world  were  objects  of 
her  solicitude,  yet  above  all  she  desired  to  be  an  advocate 
with  God  for  the  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  whom  alone  she 
called  always  her  sons,  and  protected  with  the  tenderness  of 
a  mother.  "  In  one  vision,"  she  says,  "  I  saw  a  multitude  of 
men  and  women  coming  to  me,  and  demanding  alms  and 
bread ;  and  when  I  turned  to  the  Lord,  and  besought  Him  to 
enable  me  to  relieve  them,  He  replied,  ( that  I  had  the  key  of 
His  mercies,  and  might  dispense  them.'  All  these  persons 
were  English  and  Irish  Catholics,  amongst  whom  came  some 
heretics,  whose  guardian  angels  asked  for  them  also ;  but  to 
whom  I  replied,  '  that  the  bread  of  the  sous  should  not  be 
cast  to  dogs ;'  when  they  answered,  '  that  the  dogs  eat  of  the 
crumbs  from  their  table.'  Then  I  was  led  in  spirit  to  the 
islands  of  Ireland  and  England,  where  the  Catholics  seemed 
to  say,  weeping,  '  Our  mother  and  refuge,  leave  us  not;  stay 
with  us.'  I  consoled  them  as  far  as  I  could,  animating  them, 
to  bear  patiently  their  afflictions:  *  My  sons,'  I  said,  'if  I 
could  divide  myself  and  remain  with  you,  I  would  do  it ;  but 
since  that  is  impossible,  I  will  forget  none  of  you  before  God.' 
On  Sunday,  the  last  of  February  1627,  I  again  sought,"  she 
said,  "  from  the  Divine  Majesty,  alms  for  my  poor  sons,  for  so 
I  call  the  faithful  captives  in  Mauritania,  or  the  Catholics  in 
England,  who,  though  not  captives,  suffer  dreadful  vexations 
from  that  wicked  heretical  king,  enduring  an  incredible  per- 
secution and  affliction  ;  and  with  this  intention  I  found  myself 
frequently  in  their  region,  consoling  these  men  so  afflicted, 
and  animating  them  as  far  as  I  could.  On  this  occasion, 
God  having  supplied  me  with  means  for  their  relief,  I  found 
myself  in  England,  at  the  gate  of  a  certain  closed  house, 
where  many  anxious  and  afflicted  Catholics  had  met,  about 
to  deliberate  as  to  the  manner  of  escaping  from  the  hard 
vexation  of  this  wicked  king ;  and  they  said,  *  Shall  we  leave 
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our  houses  and  our  properties,  and  pass,  if  we  can,  to  Catholic 
countries?'  but  there  occurred  to  them  grievous  difficulties, 
on  account  of  their  wives  and  children,  and  others.  While 
thus  consulting,  two  of  the  angels  that  accompanied  me 
knocked  at  the  door  ;  those  within  answered,  evincing  a  cer- 
tain mournful  perturbation,  not  knowing  who  knocked ;  but 
the  angels,  speaking  with  great  charity  and  affability,  obtained 
that  the  door  should  be  opened.  We  all  entered;  and  the 
house,  before  obscure  and  dark,  became  suddenly  illumined 
with  a  great  splendour ;  and  those  Catholics  were  filled  with 
a  great  spiritual  joy,  consolation,  magnanimity,  and  fortitude, 
so  that  they  could  hardly  recognise  themselves.  Now  they 
wished  to  suffer  for  their  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  be  cruci- 
fied with  Him,  by  that  impious  king  and  sacrilegious  heretic. 
Such  was  the  effect  of  the  alms  that  we  had  brought  with  us 
from  the  celestial  banquet.  There  was,  moreover,  added  to 
them  a  new  gift  of  the  love  of  God,  and  an  application  of  the 
precious  blood  of  Jesus  Christ." 

We  have  already  mentioned  in  a  former  number  the  in* 
defatigable  labours  of  the  saintly  M.  Olier  for  the  conversion 
of  Charles  II.  and  some  of  the  noblemen  of  his  suite.  The 
following  passage  from  his  life  is  full  of  interest  also,  as  bear- 
ing on  the  same  subject.  It  is  taken  from  one  of  his  letters, 
written  in  1642,  whilst  he  was  laying  the  foundation  of  his 
company  atVaugirard;  "I  remember  that  on  the  12th  of 
March,  being  the  feast  of  St.  Gregory,  I  felt  myself  moved  to 
offer  myself  to  God  as  a  victim  for  England,  and  to  give  my 
life  for  that  unhappy  country,  of  which  St.  Gregory  was  the 
apostle.  At  the  end  of  the  office,  the  thought  came  to  me, 
of  making  our  young  men  communicate  on  that  day  in  honour 
of  the  saint,  instead  of  on  Thursday,  their  ordinary  day  for 
communion,  and  also  to  obtain  from  God  the  conversion  of 
England  ;  where  I  had  heard  it  said,  within  the  few  past  days, 
that  some  priests  and  others  had  just  suffered  martyrdom." 
From  this  time  forward,  M.  Olier  never  ceased  to  pray  to  God 
for  the  restoration  of  that  kingdom  to  Catholic  unity ;  and  to 
fervent  prayers,  he  added  severe  corporal  macerations.  "  I 
have  heard  him  say  (relates  M.  Bretonvilliers),  that  if  he  had 
not  been  detained  in  France  by  the  will  of  God,  he  would 
have  gone  to  England,  even  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  and  would 
gladly  have  sacrificed  himself  for  the  salvation  of  that  nation." 
When  Pere  de  Rhodes  had  declined  the  offer  of  his  services  for 
China,  he  was  anxious  at  least  to  accompany  him  to  England, 
where  he  had  apparently  some  intention  of  going,  to  preach 
the  faith.  "  If,"  he  writes,  "  I  dared  still  aspire  to  something 
of  that  great  and  solid  glory  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  service 
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of  my  Divine  Master, — in  the  giving  of  one's  life,  or  shedding 
of  one's  blood  for  Him — I  should  look  to  England  as  my 
hope." 

Blessed  Father  Paul  of  the  Cross,  the  founder  of  the  Pas- 
sionists,  if  he  did  not  desire  to  visit  this  country  himself  for 
the  sake  of  labouring  for  the  conversion  of  its  inhabitants,  yet 
shed  many  tears  and  breathed  forth  many  fervent  sighs  to 
Heaven  for  their  return  to  the  ancient  faith.  He  was  often 
heard  to  say  that  England  lay  upon  his  heart.  "  Ah,  England, 
England  !"  he  used  to  cry  out  with  the  most  lively  affection. 
At  other  times  he  would  say,  "Let  us  pray  for  England; 
I  cannot  help  doing  so,  even  if  I  did  not  wish  it;  for  the 
moment  I  begin  to  pray,  that  poor  kingdom  presents  itself 
before  me.  It  is  now  for  fifty  years  that  I  have  prayed  for 
England ;  and  I  still  continue  to  do  the  same  every  morning 
in  the  holy  Mass.  What  God  may  intend  to  do  with  that 
kingdom,  I  know  not ;  perhaps  He  will  vouchsafe  to  use  mercy 
towards  it,  and  will  one  day  of  His  goodness  bring  it  back  to 
the  true  faith :  it  is  enough  for  us  that  we  pray  for  it ;  let  us 
leave  the  rest  to  God."  On  one  occasion  he  became  as  it 
were  out  of  himself,  as  he  was  thinking  on  the  loss  of  that 
kingdom,  which  had  been  of  old  so  fruitful  in  saints :  he  had 
just  recovered  from  an  illness,  and  the  infirmarian,  who  went 
into  his  room  to  bring  him  some  refreshment,  found  him  beside 
himself,  as  it  were  in  an  ecstasy.  After  shaking  him  three 
or  four  times,  the  venerable  servant  of  God  was  at  length 
aroused,  and  with  deep  feeling  he  said,  "  Oh,  where  was  I  just 
now  ?  I  was  in  England  in  the  spirit,  considering  the  great 
martyrs  that  are  gone,  and  praying  to  God  for  that  kingdom." 
Such  were  his  prayers  for  England,  says  his  biographer ;  and 
with  similar  ardour  he  prayed  for  other  countries  of  heretics ; 
and  he  used  to  protest  that  for  the  conversion  of  England  he 
would  willingly  have  suffered  any  labour.* 


LEAVES  FROM  THE  JOURNAL  OF  A  CONFESSOR  OF 
THE  FAITH  DURING  THE  FRENCH  REVOLUTION, 
1793-1795. 

(Concluded  from  p.  201.) 

TALLIEN  and  Isabeau,  the  representatives  of  the  people,  had 
succeeded  in  causing  the  party  of  Robespierre  to  triumph  at 
Bordeaux ;  they  replaced  the  members  of  the  popular  comrnis- 

*  Vita  del  Yen.  Paolo  della  Croce,  dal  P.  Vincenzo  M,  di  S.  Paolo.     Roma, 
1786.    Lib.  ii.  c.  i.  p.  206. 
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sion  by  the  partisans  of  the  Mountain,  who  were  taken  prin- 
cipally from  the  working  classes  and  from  the  dregs  of  the 
people.  These  men  were  naturally  for  the  most  part  very 
ignorant,  of  which  we  soon  had  a  sufficient  proof.  The  Na- 
tional Convention  had  just  promulgated  a  new  decree,  whereby 
all  non-juring  priests,  who  should  not  deliver  themselves  up 
in  ten  days,  were  ordered  to  be  guillotined  within  twenty-four 
hours  after  their  arrest,  together  with  all  the  persons  in  the 
house  where  they  might  be  seized.  The  wise  members  of  the 
Bordeaux  Commission  imagined  that  this  decree  had  reference 
to  all  non-juring  priests,  and  condemned  them  all  to  death ; 
consequently  they  transferred  us  to  another  tower,  where  we 
were  confined  in  rooms  almost  dark,  crowded  together,  with 
nothing  but  the  boards  to  lie  upon ;  and  at  first  they  even  left 
us  for  twenty-four  hours  without  food  or  water,  saying  that 
there  was  no  use  in  feeding  us,  since  we  were  condemned  to 
death.  But  God  was  not  unmindful  of  us.  One  of  our  num- 
ber, M.  Leger,  a  canon  of  Montauban,  had  a  friend  at  Bor- 
deaux, who  knowing  the  interpretation  of  the  learned  muni- 
cipality, made  the  greatest  efforts  to  resist  its  execution.  He 
did  not  succeed,  however,  in  proving  to  them  their  mistake ; 
he  only  persuaded  them  to  send  a  deputation  on  the  subject 
to  the  citizen  Isabeau,  who,  in  reply,  told  the  members  of  the 
municipality  that  they  were  blockheads.  The  director  of  the 
prison  came  himself  to  bring  us  some  food,  and  to  tell  us  this 
piece  of  news.  Nevertheless,  the  same  day  the  blood-stained 
platform  of  a  guillotine  was  brought  into  the  court  of  the 
prison — it  appears  to  have  been  thrown  aside  there  as  unfit  for 
use — but  some  of  us,  who  caught  sight  of  the  disgusting  object 
from  our  prison,  did  not  doubt  but  that  it  was  placed  there  for 
us ;  more  especially  since  the  famous  judge  Lacombe  was  then 
at  Bordeaux,  decapitating  the  Federalists  by  dozens:  we  began 
to  make  our  confessions  therefore,  and  dispose  ourselves  for 
death.  But  again  God  required  no  more  of  us  than  this ; 
and  we  were  left  quietly  in  our  dungeon,  and  even  allowed  to 
go  out  on  the  platform  of  the  fort  to  get  some  fresh  air.  Op- 
posite the  tower  in  which  we  were  confined,  there  was  a  very 
high  house  inhabited  by  a  good  Catholic,  the  father  of  six 
children.  This  man  had  a  priest  concealed  in  his  house,  who 
said  Mass  every  day.  At  a  given  signal  we  used  to  mount 
upon  the  platform,  and  the  windows  of  the  upper  story  of  the 
house  of  this  courageous  servant  of  God  being  opened,  we  were 
able,  in  spite  of  our  gaolers,  to  unite  ourselves  to  the  Holy 
Sacrifice  which  was  being  celebrated  before  our  eyes :  we  here 
found  abundantly  the  strength  and  consolation  of  which  we 
had  need. 
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During  our  two  months'  sojourn  at  Bordeaux,  the  room  of 
the  prison  over  our  own  was  occupied  by  Federalists ;  for  the 
most  part  worthy  people  of  the  town,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
take  no  part  in  the  tyranny  of  the  two  Robespierres.  Among 
these  gentlemen  was  the  lord  of  one  of  the  parishes  of  Medoc, 
named  De  Vormesel ;  he  had  been  a  member  of  the  popular 
commission,  and  had  been  found  concealed  in  the  house  of  the 
constitutional  cure.  When  brought  to  prison,  he  was  placed 
in  our  room,  because  the  other  was  too  full.  He  was  a  deist 
and  philosopher,  and  maintained  that  all  religions  were  equally 
good.  He  used  to  compare  them  to  forms  of  dress ;  saying 
that  each  people  was  free  to  choose  that  which  seemed  best  to 
them ;  for  that  God  paid  no  more  attention  to  differences  of 
worship  than  to  changes  of  fashion  ;  and  that,  provided  He  was 
served  and  adored,  He  took  no  heed  to  the  particular  manner 
in  which  this  might  be  done.  I  had  frequent  conversations 
with  this  poor  man.  I  asked  him  whether  he,  when  he  was 
master  of  a  large  house,  was  indifferent  to  the  conduct  of  his 
servants ;  and  whether  he  allowed  them  to  wait  upon  him  ac- 
cording to  their  own  fancies,  without  any  regard  to  his  wishes  ? 
Whether  a  ruler  was  indifferent  to  the  laws  which  he  had 
made?  Whether  a  general  allowed  each  regiment  to  adopt 
the  flag,  the  discipline,  and  the  military  tactics  which  they 
pleased?  Our  philosopher  was  obliged  to  admit  that  the 
master  of  a  house,  under  such  a  system,  would  be  very  badly 
served,  a  province  very  badly  ruled,  and  an  army  impossible 
to  be  led.  I  then  said  to  him,  that  if  the  great  ones  of 
this  world  imposed  certain  regulations  upon  their  servants 
and  subordinates,  surely  God  had  a  right  to  prescribe  to  His 
creatures  the  manner  in  which  He  would  be  adored,  loved, 
and  served.  With  these  and  many  other  arguments  I  tried 
to  open  the  eyes  of  this  poor  philosopher;  but  the  spec- 
tacle which  he  witnessed  in  our  prison  struck  him  much  more 
forcibly  than  any  argument  of  words.  All  of  us,  both  priests 
and  Federalists,  were  in  expectation  of  the  same  fate  —  the 
guillotine  was  every  thing  we  had  in  prospect ;  but  while 
the  priests,  under  these  circumstances,  preserved  perfect  tran- 
quillity, and  an  evenness  of  temper  even  not  unmixed  with 
gaiety,  the  Federalist  prisoners  were  plunged  in  sadness  and 
profound  despair,  and  only  thought  of  escaping  the  scaffold  by 
poison.  M.  de  Vormesel  brooded  over  these  frightful  thoughts 
continually,  as  he  walked  in  a  gloomy  and  abstracted  state  of 
mind  up  and  down  our  room ;  he  used  to  say  that  he  could  not 
understand  our  calmness  and  peace  of  mind ;  but  I  explained 
to  him  that  it  arose  from  the  very  cause  of  our  imprisonment. 
Fighting  for  the  true  religion  of  Jesus  Christ,  we  could  desire 
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nothing  better  or  more  noble  than  to  die  in  such  a  cause.  Our 
Divine  Master,  having  assured  us  that  those  who  generously 
give  up  their  lives  and  fortunes  in  order  to  remain  faithful  to 
Him  shall  be  brought  to  the  enjoyment  of  a  heavenly  kingdom, 
how  could  we  fear  the  scaffold,  which  was  to  put  us  in  posses- 
sion of  this  eternal  happiness  ?  In  this  way  I  endeavoured  to 
shew  this  unfortunate  man  the  difference  between  the  two 
masters  whom  we  served.  He  had  been  in  the  habit  of  spend- 
ing fourteen  hours  a  day  in  the  service  of  the  Republic,  which 
now  rewarded  him  with  a  prison  and  a  scaffold.  Believe  me, 
said  I,  if  you  will  but  return  to  God  with  sincerity  of  heart,  if 
you  will  throw  yourself,  like  the  prodigal,  at  the  feet  of  this 
tender  Father,  He  will  raise  you  up  and  will  pardon  you ;  and 
if  you  die  upon  the  scaffold,  you  will,  by  suffering  this  death 
with  patience,  draw  down  upon  yourself  the  mercies  of  God, 
who  renders  to  each  one  according  to  his  works.  Under  the 
influence  of  these  words  and  counsels,  M.  de  Vormesel  each 
day  grew  more  and  more  calm,  and  became  more  accessible  to 
the  thoughts  of  religion  and  of  the  Church  ;  morning  and  even- 
ing he  prayed  with  us,  and  we  daily  gave  him  to  read  the  life 
of  a  Saint  and  a  chapter  of  the  Imitation  of  Christ ;  God  did 
not  permit  us,  however,  to  finish  the  work  of  his  conversion, 
for  he  was  hurried  off  to  Paris,  and  there  guillotined.  Before 
he  left,  he  asked  M.  Simon  to  give  him  a  copy  of  the  Imita- 
tion ;  wishing,  as  he  said,  to  strengthen  himself  in  the  good 
sentiments  with  which  we  had  inspired  him.  God  grant  that 
he  may  have  had  the  grace  to  persevere ! 

During  our  two  months'  sojourn  at  Bordeaux  we  had  a  visit 
one  day  from  Isabeau,  the  representative  of  the  people,  who, 
as  I  have  already  mentioned,  had  been  a  priest,  and  for  several 
years  principal  of  the  college  of  Tours ;  so  that  most  of  us 
were  known  to  him.  In  the  first  room  which  he  entered,  he 
saw  M.  Simon,  and  immediately  launched  forth  in  invectives 
against  him.  A  few  days  afterwards,  he  ordered  us  to  be 
sent  back  to  Blaye,  to  fort  Pati.  This  was  in  the  month  of 
December,  and  the  cold  was  most  intense.  We  packed  up 
what  few  things  we  had,  and  they  were  even  carried  down  into 
the  court ;  for  we  expected  to  leave  the  very  next  day.  The 
officer,  however,  who  had  been  charged  with  the  execution  of 
the  order,  made  a  mistake.  Instead  of  coming  to  take  us,  he 
went  to  the  prisons  of  the  palace,  and  fetched  some  of  our 
companions,  who  had  been  transferred  to  the  Carmelite  con- 
ventj  thus  the  very  persons  who  had  been  removed  from  Pati 
precisely  because  they  could  not  stand  the  damp  of  that  for- 
tress even  during  the  warm  weather,  were  now  sent  back  again 
to  the  same  place  in  the  depth  of  winter.  They  suffered 
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greatly  from  the  cold  and  the  high  tides ;  the  water  filtered 
through  the  vaults  in  such  abundance,  that  some  of  them  were 
even  obliged  to  keep  their  umbrellas  open  over  their  beds,  in 
order  that  their  heads  at  least  might  be  kept  dry.  Mean- 
while, not  knowing  what  had  been  done,  we  remained  in  daily 
expectation  of  our  removal ;  we  had  no  change  of  linen,  for 
the  gaolers  would  not  allow  us  to  go  down  to  the  court  to 
re-open  our  boxes.  At  last,  after  a  fortnight's  delay,  we  were 
re-embarked  for  Blaye,  not,  however,  to  join  our  companions 
at  Pad,  but  were  again  taken  to  the  citadel.  This  time  we 
were  not  lodged  in  the  prison,  but  in  the  story  above  that 
occupied  by  the  soldiers,  in  little  boarded  rooms,  without  beds, 
sheets,  or  blankets,  and  we  had  to  pay  even  for  straw.  Our 
rooms  had  no  ceiling,  and  were  immediately  under  the  tiles ; 
but  there  were  fire-places,  so  that  by  purchasing  from  the 
soldiers  what  wood  they  could  spare,  we  were  enabled  to  have 
fires.  Happily  we  were  able  to  perform  all  our  exercises  of 
piety  with  tolerable  tranquillity,  and  even  succeeded  in  having 
the  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass ;  for  some  charitable  souls  at 
Bordeaux  had  contrived  to  send  us  all  that  was  necessary  for 
that  purpose.  Every  morning,  therefore,  about  four  o'clock, 
while  the  soldiers  who  guarded  us  were  still  asleep,  we  got 
up  in  silence,  and  one  of  our  number,  in  the  name  of  all  the 
rest,  offered  to  the  God  of  strength  and  mercy  the  heavenly 
Victim. 

At  Bordeaux  we  had  been  allowed  a  pound  of  bread  a  day; 
but  on  our  arrival  at  Blaye  they  gave  us  only  three-quarters 
of  a  pound,  and  by  and  by  this  was  still  further  reduced  to 
half  a  pound  until  Mid-Lent.  Moreover,  at  Bordeaux  the 
bread  was  made  of  millet ;  but  here  it  consisted  of  peas  and 
beans  ground  into  flour,  and  generally  spoiled  on  board  the 
merchant-vessels  which  brought  it.  This  bread  was  of  the 
colour  and  weight  of  earth,  and  had  a  most  detestable  taste 
and  smell ;  we  could  not  have  eaten  it  but  for  the  frightful 
hunger  by  which  we  were  tormented.  At  Mid-Lent  our 
ration  was  again  reduced  to  four  ounces  ;  and  finally,  from 
Easter  until  our  embarkation,  we  only  had  a  pound  given  us 
every  ten  days.  To  supply  the  deficiency,  those  who  had 
money  bought  wine,  meat,  fruit,  &c.  The  soldiers  received 
daily  a  pound  of  good  brown  wheaten  bread  ;  they  put  aside 
a  little  to  sell  to  us ;  but  as  we  were  obliged  to  give  them 
whatever  price  they  chose  to  ask,  we  could  not  all  indulge  in 
this  luxury.  The  rest  of  us  endeavoured  to  do  as  well  as  we 
could  by  the  help  of  some  fermented  and  almost  rotten  her- 
rings dressed  with  leeks,  which  we  procured  from  some  women 
of  the  country,  who  were  allowed  to  come  to  the  citadel ;  to 
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this  we  added  nettles,  also  beet  and  any  other  herbs  we  could 
pick  up  in  the  courtyard,  and  the  whole  was  seasoned  with 
vinegar,  and  coarse  brown  sugar,  made  to  supply  the  place 
of  butter.  During  the  Lent  of  1794,  I  ate  more  than  sixty 
of  these  herrings ;  and  the  unwholesomeness  of  the  food  cor- 
rupted my  blood,  and  produced  so  bad  a  sore  in  my  foot, 
that  I  was  prevented  from  walking  for  a  considerable  time. 

In  the  month  of  May  the  illustrious  Isabeau  came  to  visit 
the  citadel.  He  was  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  general,  with 
a  plume  in  his  hat  and  a  sword  at  his  side,  about  fifty  officers 
and  others  accompanying  him.  He  chose  to  see  again  the 
priests  from  Tours ;  and  again  turning  furiously  to  M.  Simon, 
he  told  him  that  the  citadel  was  too  good  a  place  for  such  as 
he  was,  and  ordered  him  to  be  forthwith  conducted  to  Pati ; 
an  order  which  was  executed  the  following  day.  This  worthy 
priest  had  so  won  the  affections  of  every  one,  that  even  the 
members  of  the  committee  shed  tears  at  his  departure.  During 
the  seven  years  that  I  spent  in  the  college  of  Tours,  I  had 
been  particularly  honoured  by  the  friendship  of  Isabeau.  He 
was  not  aware  that  I  was  here,  and  evinced  great  surprise 
when  he  saw  me.  "  What !"  said  he,  "  are  you  here  too,  you  ? 
this  is  very  astonishing." 

"  It  is  indeed  astonishing,"  said  I,  "  that  we  should  both 
of  us  be  here ;  you  in  the  situation  and  costume  in  which  I 
see  you,  and  I  in  the  state  in  which  I  am." 

"  If  you  had  trusted  me  and  taken  the  oath,  you  would 
now  be  happy,  like  those  of  your  companions  who  followed 
my  advice." 

"  Such  happiness  as  that  I  do  not  envy ;  the  tranquillity 
of  my  conscience  is  more  precious  to  me  than  every  thing 
else." 

"  What  can  I  do  for  you  ?"  he  then  inquired. 

"  All  I  ask  of  you,"  I  replied,  "  is  to  let  us  have  some 
bread ;  for  we  have  had  none  for  ten  days." 

"  I'll  send  you  some.  Adieu ;"  and  so  he  took  his  leave, 
he  and  all  his  suite. 

The  Abbe  Royer,  who  had  also  been  under  him  in  the 
college,  cried  out,  as  he  was  going  away,  "  Citizen  Isabeau, 
citizen  Isabeau !  give  us  some  bread !"  He  turned  round,  and 
roughly  answered,  "  You  have  chosen  to  follow  the  Pope ;  go 
and  ask  him  for  bread."  For  this  we  were  rather  disposed  to 
grumble  with  M.  Royer ;  Isabeau,  however,  kept  his  word, 
and  munificently  sent  us  daily  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  oat- 
cake each,  which  we  found  excellent ;  but  this  only  lasted  for 
three  weeks :  at  the  end  of  that  time  we  were  reduced  to  our 
pound  of  bean-bread  every  ten  days ;  and  this  went  on  till  the 
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15th  of  November  for  those  who  did  not  work.  Those  who 
were  employed  on  the  works  had  a  special  allowance  of  food 
assigned  to  them  after  the  4th  of  August.  On  Friday,  the  1st 
of  that  month,  the  members  of  the  committee  of  inspection, 
accompanied  by  several  officers,  came  to  examine  our  trunks 
and  bags  ;  they  made  the  most  minute  search  ;  and  took  away 
our  breviaries  and  other  books,  our  pictures  and  crucifixes; 
these  last  they  tore  in  pieces,  broke,  and  stamped  under  foot 
before  our  eyes.  They  also  took  away  our  money,  and  what 
few  articles  of  plate  we  had  been  able  to  keep  until  then. 
Not  even  our  chalice  could  be  concealed  from  them ;  we  had 
buried  it ;  but  after  they  had  found  every  thing  else,  they  felt 
confident  that  we  had  some  sacred  vessels,  and  the  soldiers 
turned  up  the  earth  with  their  bayonets  until  they  discovered 
it.  Immediately  they  seized  upon  it,  together  with  a  small 
ciborium,  and  carried  off  these  precious  treasures  in  triumph, 
as  though  they  had  gained  a  glorious  victory  over  the  God  for 
Whom  they  knew  that  we  were  fighting  with  so  much  perse- 
verance. The  next  day  we  were  called  together  upon  the  ter- 
race ;  our  letters  of  holy  orders  were  demanded  from  us,  and 
if  not  voluntarily  given  up,  were  forcibly  seized.  When  this 
had  been  done,  they  gave  us  notice  that  instruments  would  be 
brought  to  us  to-morrow,  for  that  we  were  to  be  set  to  work* 
We  observed  to  them  that  the  morrow  was  Sunday. 

"  That  is  precisely  the  reason,"  they  answered,  "  that  we 
shall  make  you  work  on  that  day." 

"  And  precisely  because  it  is  Sunday,"  we  replied,  "  we 
refuse  to  work.  Is  it  possible  that  you  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  cause  of  our  confinement  here  ?  Is  it  not  for  the 
defence  of  the  holy  religion  of  our  fathers  ?  and  how  then  shall 
we  do  any  thing  which  that  religion  forbids  ?" 

"  If  you  don't  work  to-morrow,  you  will  be  taken  to  the 
dungeon." 

"  To  the  guillotine,  if  you  will !  We  are  ready  to  suffer 
any  thing,  even  death  itself,  rather  than  violate  the  laws  of 
God  and  of  His  Church!  Besides,  has  not  liberty  of  con- 
science been  decreed  ?" 

"  Oh !"  answered  a  Jew,  a  captain  of  artillery,  "  he  who 
decreed  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being  is  guillotined." 

It  was  thus  that  we  learned  the  death  of  Robespierre.  He 
had  issued  orders  to  guillotine,  on  the  5th  of  August,  all  the 
priests  confined  at  Bordeaux  and  Blaye,  in  all  about  twelve 
hundred.  A  large  hole  had  actually  been  dug  for  the  burial 
of  the  bodies;  and  a  guillotine  had  been  constructed  with  four 
blades,  to  cut  off  four  heads  at  once.  The  executioners  had 
promised  to  transact  this  little  matter  in  two  nights ;  but  He 
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who  knows  how  to  curb  the  fury  of  the  waves,  shewed  us  on 
this,  as  on  so  many  other  occasions,  that  He  is  able  also  to 
defeat  the  machinations  of  the  wicked.  It  seemed  to  us  as 
though  He  had  renewed  for  us  what  He  did  of  old  for  Mar- 
dochai  and  the  other  Jews  who  were  in  captivity  in  Persia, 
when  the  proud  and  cruel  A  man  was  hung  on  the  gallows 
which  he  had  destined  for  Mardochai.  This  terrible  Robes- 
pierre, who  intended  to  guillotine  us  in  the  beginning  of 
August,  was  himself  guillotined,  together  with  his  brother,  on 
the  27th  of  July. 

"When  the  members  of  the  Vigilance  Committee  saw  that 
we  would  not  consent  to  work  on  Sunday,  we  were  sent  back 
to  our  rooms,  and  left  till  the  next  evening  without  food  or 
water.  In  the  afternoon,  however,  about  five  o'clock,  we  were 
again  brought  out  upon  the  terrace,  and  the  commissioners  in- 
quired of  us,  in  a  milder  tone,  whether  we  would  commence 
work  the  following  day  ;  to  this  we  agreed,  adding,  that  we 
were  willing  to  work  every  day  except  Sunday.  This  matter 
being  thus  settled,  they  brought  us,  the  next  morning,  spades, 
shovels,  and  wheelbarrows.  We  were  employed  at  first  in  col- 
lecting the  filth  of  the  fortress,  and  carrying  it  to  a  hole  which 
the  commandant  wished  to  have  filled  up.  Some  of  us  cleansed 
the  streets,  the  spaces  round  the  cannons,  and  did  other  things 
of  the  same  kind.  All  who  were  engaged  in  this  work  re- 
ceived a  few  ounces  of  bread  as  their  sole  payment ;  but  twelve 
of  the  strongest  drew  an  instrument  called  the  diaUe,  a  small 
cart,  upon  which  were  piled  large  stones,  to  be  hauled  from 
the  port  up  to  the  citadel,  on  the  top  of  the  hill.  Those  who 
consented  to  this  occupation  were  allowed  a  pound  of  bread  a 
day.  Twelve  workmen  of  the  town  had  been  previously  em- 
ployed at  it ;  and  they  used  to  think  that  they  had  done  a  good 
day's  work  when  they  had  been  three  times  between  the  port 
and  the  citadel.  The  priests,  however,  made  twelve  journeys 
to  and  fro  the  first  day  they  were  set  to  work,  which  astonished 
the  master-carpenter  so  much  that  he  could  talk  of  nothing 
else.  "  I  was  told,"  said  he,  "  that  the  priests  were  all  idle, 
and  good  for  nothing ;  but  I  never  had  such  diligent  workmen 
as  these."  The  engineer  also  said  that  he  wished  he  could  al- 
ways have  priests  to  work  in  the  dockyards,  for  the  work  would 
be  much  more  quickly  done.  Others  of  our  number  were  em- 
ployed in  levelling,  wheeling  barrows,  and  bringing  earth  from 
the  subterranean  passages  which  were  being  constructed. 
Those  who  were  old  or  infirm  scraped  the  streets  and  open 
places  of  the  citadel,  which  covered  as  much  space  and  con- 
tained as  much  building  as  a  town  of  six  thousand  inhabitants; 
and  for  this  labour  they  received  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  bread 
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a  day.  We  worked  in  this  way  as  common  labourers  during 
three  months  and  a  half,  both  in  the  interior  of  the  citadel  and 
on  the  port ;  and  the  public  feeling  of  the  people  of  Blaye  be- 
came much  changed  towards  us  in  consequence :  they  were 
astonished,  both  at  the  humility  and  the  activity  of  our  labours, 
and  began  to  speak  of  the  imprisoned  priests  with  admiration 
and  respect;  they  could  not  understand  how  men  delicately 
brought  up,  and  unused  to  hard  work,  should  be  able  to  en- 
dure such  fatigue  during  the  great  heat  of  August.  And,  in 
truth,  it  \vas  not  easy  to  understand  how  the  greater  part  of 
us  had  escaped  death  from  privation  and  hunger ;  and  it  was 
the  almighty  power  of  God  alone  that  enabled  us  to  bear  up 
against  it.  His  providence  preserved  us  to  labour  hereafter 
in  His  vineyard.  He  still  looked  with  mercy  upon  France, 
and  destined  us  to  contribute  to  her  salvation. 

The  women,  who  brought  their  baskets  to  the  citadel  on 
Sundays  as  on  other  days,  used  to  do  justice  to  our  conduct 
even  at  the  cost  of  condemning  themselves.  "  The  priests  do 
not  mind  being  hungry,"  they  said;  "they  are  determined  not 
to  work  on  Sunday;"  for  it  ought  to  be  mentioned,  that  on 
the  days  when  we  did  not  work  we  had  no  allowance  of  bread. 
The  commandant  of  the  citadel,  a  violent  red  republican,  had 
been  dismissed  on  the  fall  of  Robespierre,  and  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  one  more  gentle  and  humane.  As  on  week-days 
we  went  out  of  the  citadel  to  work  on  the  port,  so  this  man 
allowed  us  on  Sundays  also  to  go  out  for  a  walk.  By  this 
means  we  were  able  to  see  some  good  Christians  in  the  town, 
who  were  still  attached  to  the  Catholic  faith,  and  who  pro- 
cured for  several  priests  the  power  of  saying  Mass  in  their 
rooms,  at  which  a  number  of  the  faithful  used  eagerly  to  at- 
tend. The  commandant  told  us  that  he  trusted  to  our  honour, 
being  well  assured  that  none  of  us  would  abuse  his  kindness 
by  effecting  our  escape,  and  so  compromising  his  responsibility. 
He  certainly  did  not  err  in  trusting  us ;  not  one  of  us  would 
have  been  base  enough  so  to  abuse  his  generosity  ;  and  besides, 
we  felt  too  much  honoured  in  being  prisoners  for  Jesus  Christ's 
sake  to  think  of  escaping. 

This  happy  state  of  things,  however,  did  not  last  long. 
Isabeau,  always  violent  against  us,  ordered  that  we  should  be 
put  on  board  certain  vessels  which  had  been  used  for  the  ne- 
groes; none  but  those  who  were  seriously  ill  or  infirm  were  to 
be  exempted.  Moreover,  fearing  lest  we  might  be  too  well 
treated  in  French  Guiana,  on  his  own  responsibility,  and  by 
his  own  mere  arbitrary  will,  he  violated  the  law  of  the  Consti- 
tution, and  changed  the  place  of  our  transportation.  He  gave 
instructions  that  we  were  to  be  disembarked  on  the  desert 
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shores  of  the  west  of  Africa;  hoping",  doubtless,  that  we  might 
either  become  the  slaves  of  the  Turks  or  the  prey  of  wild 
beasts.  With  a  view  to  the  execution  of  this  order,  the  au- 
thorities ordered  us  to  undergo  a  medical  inspection ;  the  result 
of  which  was,  that  all  the  sound  and  healthy  priests,  to  the 
number  of  six  hundred,  were  embarked  on  board  three  vessels, 
le  Gentil,  le  Dunkerque,  les  Associes.  These  vessels  descended 
the  Gironde  to  Blaye;  and  on  the  15th  of  November  1794  the 
Gentil  completed  her  cargo  by  taking  on  board  all  the  priests 
effort  Pati  and  of  the  citadel.  Thus  we  were  two  hundred 
and  fifty  on  board,  crowded  between  decks  not  more  than 
three  feet  high,  so  that  we  were  unable  to  stand.  On  the  day 
of  our  embarkation  all  the  inhabitants  of  Blaye  came  to  see  us, 
and  accompanied  us  to  the  port.  Their  feelings  and  demon- 
strations were  very  different  from  what  we  had  experienced 
eighteen  months  before,  on  our  first  arrival.  Instead  of  shout- 
ing and  throwing  stones  at  us,  they  now  wept,  pressed  our 
hands,  and  recommended  themselves  to  our  prayers. 

Our  floating  prisons  were  furnished  with  flour  and  wine  for 
the  passage,  as  also  with  implements  for  the  cultivation  of  the 
barren  deserts  upon  which  we  were  to  be  landed.  At  first  we 
were  put  upon  the  same  rations  as  the  sailors — a  pound  and  a 
half  of  bread  daily,  with  half  a  pound  of  salt  pork  or  hard 
beef,  or  occasionally  dried  cod-fish,  for  our  morning  meal.  At 
night,  for  our  supper,  a  large  cauldron  was  filled  with  beans, 
which  were  served  out  to  us  half-cooked,  without  being  shelled, 
or  having  undergone  any  sort  of  cleansing,  in  buckets,  a 
bucketful  among  ten  of  us.  All  our  food  was  prepared  in  a 
most  filthy  manner.  The  cook,  after  having  taken  our  morn- 
ing meal  out  of  the  cauldron,  would  step  into  it  himself,  and 
sweep  it  out  with  the  same  besom  as  was  used  to  remove  dirt 
from  the  deck ;  and  when  we  had  had  cod-fish  in  the  morning, 
he  did  not  take  the  trouble  to  throw  away  the  water  in  which 
it  had  been  cooked,  nor  to  remove  a  number  offish-bones  which 
were  always  sure  to  remain  in  it,  but  he  tossed  the  beans  in 
upon  the  top  of  them,  together  with  some  fresh  water  and  a 
pound  of  oil,  and  so  cooked  the  whole  mess.  Notwithstanding 
this  disgusting  want  of  cleanliness,  this  bad  cooking  and  bad 
seasoning,  we  were  so  hungry  after  our  twelve  months'  fast  at 
Pati  and  the  citadel,  that  we  devoured  what  they  gave  us  with 
great  avidity.  When  the  cook  saw  this,  he  diminished  the 
quantity,  and  made  us  pay  when  we  wanted  more.  I  have 
seen  canons  of  cathedrals,  who  had  been  accustomed  in  their 
own  homes  to  the  most  scrupulous  cleanliness,  give  this  wretch 
an  assignat  of  five  francs  for  a  spoonful  of  his  beans  ;  so  much 
power  has  hunger  in  overpowering  delicacy.  At  the  end  of  a 
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fortnight  we  had  become  a  little  less  ravenous,  and  were  pro- 
portionately more  disgusted  with  the  dirt  of  our  food ;  so  the 
captain  gave  us  leave  to  prepare  our  own  food  for  the  future, 
which,  though  it  was  of  the  same  bad  quality,  certainly  ren- 
dered it  more  eatable.  The  officers  themselves  kept  an  excel- 
lent table,  furnished  with  all  kinds  of  luxuries.  Twice  a  day 
they  had  what  they  called  prayers ;  that  is  to  say,  they  assem- 
bled all  the  crew  upon  deck,  and,  with  their  heads  uncovered, 
sang  the  Marseillaise  in  chorus,  with  all  the  outward  show  of 
devotion,  raising  their  eyes  to  heaven,  as  if  to  implore  the  be- 
nediction of  that  God  whom  they  refused  to  acknowledge, 
and  whom  they  were  insulting  by  their  profane  song.  During 
the  five  months  and  a  half  that  we  were  on  board  we  were 
obliged  to  hear  this  horrible  and  disgusting  melody  twice  every 
day,  accompanied  by  the  most  ridiculous  gestures;  but  hap- 
pily these  brave  singers  never  invited  us  to  join  in  the  cere- 
mony. They  did  not  even  disturb  us  in  our  own  exercises  of 
piety,  but  allowed  us  to  pray  aloud,  and  all  together,  twice  a 
day ;  for  a  general  officer  who  had  come  to  visit  us  on  board 
before  we  set  sail,  and  with  whom  one  of  our  party  happened 
to  be  personally  acquainted,  had  kindly  made  his  interest  with 
the  authorities  of  the  town  to  restore  to  us  our  breviaries  and 
other  books  that  had  been  taken  away  on  the  1st  of  August. 
They  were  now  sent  out  to  us  in  a  boat ;  and  although  it  proved 
that  many  of  them  had  been  lost  and  damaged,  yet  by  using 
them  alternately,  all  of  us  were  able  to  say  office.  Those  who 
were  lodged  on  the  deck  or  between  decks  were  able  to  enjoy 
this  consolation  from  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning  until  supper- 
time  ;  but  the  greater  number,  being  in  the  hold,  were  in  al- 
most total  darkness. 

From  Christmas  to  Candlemas  the  cold  was  most  intense, 
and  accompanied  with  violent  gales  of  wind  ;  and,  as  our  oven 
and  cauldron  were  upon  deck,  those  who  prepared  the  food 
were  exposed  to  all  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  seve- 
ral of  us  were  seized  with  violent  colds  and  inflammations  on 
the  chest,  until  at  last  we  were  really  unable  to  brave  it  any 
longer ;  and  for  several  days  we  were  obliged  to  live  upon  our 
hard  sea-biscuit  alone,  those  whose  teeth  were  not  very  strong 
crushing  it  with  wooden  hammers.  We  were  obliged  to  go 
on  deck  for  every  thing  we  wanted,  and  to  return  by  an  un- 
covered winding  staircase,  which  the  rain  and  snow  rendered 
so  slippery  as  to  cause  us  many  a  fall.  Night  commenced  with 
us  at  four  o'clock  and  lasted  until  eight  in  the  morning,  during 
the  whole  of  which  time  we  were  shut  up  without  lights,  and 
lying  upon  the  bare  boards.  Moreover,  we  were  infested  with 
rats  and  mice,  which  were  continually  running  over  our  bodies 
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and  faces,  and  even  entangled  in  our  hair.  But  the  worst  of 
all  our  miseries  was  occasioned  by  the  lice,  from  which  it  was 
impossible  to  free  ourselves ;  we  were  obliged  to  change  our 
linen  two  or  three  times  a  day,  to  avoid  being  literally  de- 
voured. Those  who  did  not  take  this  precaution  suffered  for 
it ;  and,  in  particular,  a  canon  of  Gien,  who  had  not  the  spirit 
to  enter  upon  this  continual  warfare  of  self-defence,  had  his 
blood  so  weakened  and  impoverished  that  he  died  shortly 
after  his  arrival  at  the  hospital  of  Rochefort,  to  which  he  was 
taken. 

At  last,  on  the  6th  of  December,  we  set  sail  and  went  as 
far  as  Royan ;  and  of  course  many  of  us  soon  suffered  much 
from  sea-sickness.  On  the  17th,  we  set  sail  again  for  the 
island  of  Aix ;  a  passage  which,  under  ordinary  circumstances, 
is  only  of  six  or  seven  hours ;  a  strong  north  wind,  however, 
delayed  our  progress,  so  that  we  did  not  reach  it  before  the 
morning  of  the  18th.  Here  we  remained  for  a  fortnight,  the 
captain  not  venturing  out  to  sea  on  account  of  the  English 
cruisers.  On  Christmas  night,  so  violent  a  storm  arose,  that 
we  were  in  great  danger  of  perishing.  The  vessel  had  been 
secured  against  the  fury  of  the  tempest  by  four  anchors; 
three  of  the  cables  broke ;  had  not  the  last  and  strongest  re- 
mained firm,  we  should  certainly  have  been  lost.  But  the 
Infant  Jesus,  whose  birth  the  Church  was  that  night  cele- 
brating, again  calmed  the  winds  and  the  sea,  and  on  Christ- 
mas-day we  assisted  the  sailors  in  working  the  ship.  The 
captain  seeing  no  chance  of  being  able  to  put  to  sea,  so  as  to 
take  us  to  Africa,  and  not  wishing  to  expose  himself  to  be 
taken  by  the  English,  determined  to  go  up  the  river  Charente, 
beyond  the  battery  which  defends  the  passage.  Here  we 
found  two  vessels  at  anchor,  upon  which  had  been  crowded,  in 
the  month  of  July,  eight  hundred  priests,  condemned,  like  our- 
selves, to  transportation,  and  sent  with  this  intent  to  Roche- 
fort.  The  members  of  the  department  of  Rochefort  not  being 
federalist,  like  those  of  Bordeaux,  these  priests  were  much 
worse  treated  than  \ve  had  been.  Their  trunks  and  every 
thing  else  had  been  taken  from  them ;  so  that  they  went  on 
board  with  nothing  but  the  clothes  which  they  were  actually 
wearing.  These  vessels  were  scarcely  larger  than  our  own,  and 
yet  four  hundred  had  been  stowed  upon  each  of  them ;  whilst 
we,  who  were  only  two  hundred  and  fifty,  were  suffering  great 
inconvenience  even  from  that  number.  Death,  however,  soon 
set  free  many  of  these  poor  captives.  They  had  been  taken  on 
board  during  the  greatest  heat  of  summer;  the  captains,  most 
inhuman  red-republicans,  confined  them  in  the  hold  during 
the  whole  of  the  night,  and  almost  during  the  whole  of  the 
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day  also.  They  were  only  allowed  to  come  on  deck  to  take 
their  meals.  Thus,  overcome  by  the  heat,  crowded  together 
like  herrings  in  a  cask,  without  change  of  linen,  yet  devoured 
by  vermin,  scurvy  and  other  maladies  had  swept  off  a  great 
many  of  their  number.  About  a  dozen  died  every  night  from 
suffocation ;  the  survivors  implored  their  jailers  to  open  the 
hatches,  in  order  that  they  might  have  a  little  air,  and  told 
them  that  there  were  already  a  dozen  dead;  to  which  the 
only  answer  they  received  was,  *' So  much  the  better;  but 
that  is  not  enough  yet."  In  the  morning  they  went  on  deck 
to  receive  their  rations,  and  were  then  obliged  to  bring  up  the 
bodies  of  their  deceased  brethren,  which  were  thrown  into 
boats ;  the  strongest  amongst  them  were  sent  ashore  with  the 
corpses,  to  dig  the  graves  and  bury  them.  During  the  seven 
months  they  remained  on  board  these  vessels  more  than  six 
hundred  died ;  by  the  month  of  December  scarcely  two  hun- 
dred had  been  able  to  withstand  the  effects  of  such  barbarous 
treatment,  and  even  these  were  so  pale  and  emaciated  that 
they  looked  more  like  skeletons  than  living  men.  Our  cap- 
tain, who  was  far  more  humane  than  theirs,  allowed  us  to  go 
and  visit  them,  twelve  at  a  time;  and  we  could  hardly  restrain 
our  tears  at  the  sight  of  their  pitiable  condition.  As  our 
clothes  had  not  been  taken  from  us,  we  were  able  to  provide 
them  with  the  means  of  changing  their  miserable  filthy  rags. 
They  were  kept  on  board  till  the  2d  of  February,  when  the 
authorities  of  Rochefort,  having  been  changed,  behaved  with 
less  barbarity,  and  sent  them  to  be  confined  at  Saintes  and  at 
St.  Jean  d'Angely,  where  they  were  well  treated,  and  soon  set 
at  liberty. 

As  for  ourselves,  our  captivity  was  prolonged  until  the 
month  of  April ;  but  the  captains  of  the  ships  became  much 
more  merciful  towards  us.  At  first,  they  had  often  placed  us 
in  irons;  if  we  ventured  to  make  the  slightest  complaint,  we 
were  immediately  brought  upon  deck,  loaded  with  chains,  and 
exposed  for  twenty-four  hours  to  the  most  severe  cold.  Lat- 
terly, on  the  contrary,  these  same  captains  talked  to  us  with 
civility,  sometimes  even  with  friendliness ;  they  occasionally 
invited  us  to  their  table,  and  what  was  far  more  precious  and 
more  pleasing  to  us,  they  allowed  us  to  say  Mass  on  board  our 
vessels  on  Sundays  and  holidays,  and  even  assisted  at  it  them- 
selves with  till  their  crew.  The  vessels  being  in  the  Charente 
were  not  inconvenienced  by  the  motion  of  the  sea;  and  we 
were  consequently  able  to  celebrate  the  Holy  Mass  without 
difficulty,  and  even  to  make  our  Easter  communions.  Not- 
withstanding all  these  relaxations,  our  position  remained  always 
the  same ;  there  were  many  annoyances  inseparable  from  our 
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condition,  not  to  mention  that  we  had  momentarily  before  our 
eyes  the  prospect  of  our  departure  for  Africa.  Providence, 
however,  watched  over  us,  and  without  our  knowledge  found 
a  wonderful  means  for  restoring  us  to  liberty. 

France  had  been  governed,  since  the  fall  of  Robespierre, 
by  the  Conventional  Assembly,  which  had  established  a  com- 
mission of  public  safety,  composed  of  twelve  of  its  members. 
Every  fortnight  each  one  in  turn  became  president,  and  thus 
exercised  sovereign  power  in  the  republic.     During  the  presi- 
dency of  the  butcher  Legendre,  one  of  the  most  cruel  repub- 
licans, God  permitted  that  a  young  man  from  Rochefort,  very 
well  disposed  towards  us,  should  be  nominated  secretary  for 
the  fortnight.     This  secretary  wrote  at  once  to  a  Catholic  of 
Rochefort,  to  inquire  the  names  of  the  priests  who  were  con- 
fined on  board  the  ships,  in  order  that  he  might  give  them 
their  liberty.     This  good  Catholic  hastened  to  us  with  the 
news,   and  asked  our  names  ;    but  as  we  feared  that  there 
might  be  some  intention  of  representing  us  as  having  taken 
the  oaths,  we  refused  to  give  them,  being  resolved  rather  to 
die  on  board  our  vessels  or  in  exile  than  to  take,  or  appear 
to  have  taken,  the    oath.      Our  scruples   were   reported  at 
Paris  ;  and  the  secretary  answered,  that  we  might  be  quite 
easy,  for  such  was  not  his  intention;  that  all  he  desired  was  to 
set  us  at  liberty.     M.  Dupuy  des  Chapelles,   canon   of  St. 
Gatien,  then  prepared  a  list  of  the  priests  of  the  diocese  of 
Tours,  which  was  sent  immediately  to  Paris,  and  our  libera- 
tion took  place  on  Low  Sunday.    In  the  haste  with  which  the 
lists  were  made  out  several  names  were  omitted ;  four  of  our 
brethren  of  Tours  were  in  this  predicament,  and  altogether 
about  a  hundred  were  obliged  to  remain  on  board.     Their 
names  were  afterwards  sent  to  Paris ;  but  it  was  too  late,  the 
presidency  of  Legendre  had  expired,  and  our  friend  the  secre- 
tary could  do  nothing  for  them.     Some  time  after  our  de- 
parture, as  the  number  did  not  suffice  for  three  ships,  they 
were  put  ashore  and  sent  to  the  little  port  of  Brouage,  three 
leagues  from  Rochefort,  a  marshy  and  unhealthy  situation, 
where  most  of  them  died.     We  who  had  been  set  at  liberty 
were  allowed  at  once  to  leave  Rochefort,  and  passports  were 
given  us  for  our  own  province.     Those  who  were  able  took 
places  in  the  public  conveyances ;  the  others  performed  the 
journey  on  foot,  like  pilgrims,  carrying  their  bundles  on  their 
backs.    We  found  the  disposition  of  the  people  was  very  much 
changed  towards  us.     The  pillage  of  the  churches,  the  total 
interdiction  of  the  pretended  constitutional  worship,  the  scan- 
dal given  by  the  majority  of  the  priests  who  had  taken  the 
oath,  and  who  had  torn  up  their  sacerdotal  papers,  using  at 
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the  same  time  the  most  impious  language,  protesting  that 
religion  was  a  human  invention,  and  that  heretofore  they 
had  been  impostors ;  the  abolition  of  Sunday,  and  the  esta- 
blishment of  decades  and  pagan  festivals,  instituted  by  Robes- 
pierre in  honour  of  the  Supreme  Being,  of  Reason,  of  Liberty, 
of  Old  Age,  of  Youth,  &c. ;  the  destruction  of  all  the  public 
crosses;  the  prohibition  to  all  teachers  to  speak  of  God  to  the 
children  under  their  care,  to  instruct  them  in  their  prayers,  or 
to  make  the  sign  of  the  cross ;  all  these  horrible  impieties  had 
at  length  opened  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They  now  under- 
stood that  the  non-juring  priests  had  been  right  in  affirming 
that  what  the  republicans  really  wanted  was  no  priests  at  all, 
not  even  constitutional  priests,  of  whom  they  made  use  only 
in  order  to  deceive  the  people,  and  to  persuade  them  that 
their  religion  was  not  being  changed ;  intending,  however,  as 
soon  as  they  should  find  themselves  strong  enough,  to  dismiss 
these  complaisant  priests,  and  to  abolish  every  kind  of  worship. 
The  people  were  filled  with  dismay  at  the  realisation  of  these 
sinister  predictions,  and  at  finding  themselves  deprived  of  the 
bread  of  the  divine  Word  and  of  all  religious  service.  They 
no  longer,  therefore,  cried  out  after  us,  "  To  the  guillotine  I" 
nor  insulted  us,  nor  threw  stones ;  but  regarded  us  with  admi- 
ration, as  men  who  had  escaped  so  many  dangers,  who  had 
passed  through  so  fearful  a  storm ;  they  recognised  the  finger 
of  God  in  our  preservation  and  unexpected  return,  despite 
the  efforts  of  the  wicked,  who  had  destined  us  for  perpetual 
banishment.  Every  where,  therefore,  we  were  most  cordially 
received.  At  La  Rochelle  the  townspeople  came  out  to  meet 
the  priests  who  arrived  there,  and  contended  for  the  honour 
and  pleasure  of  conducting  them  to  their  houses,  and  of  pro- 
viding them  with  lodging  and  entertainment  to  the  very  best 
of  their  ability.  But  it  was,  above  all,  on  our  arrival  at  our 
native  places  that  we  were  most  extravagantly  feted.  Even 
those  who  had  persecuted  us  before  were  now  amongst  the 
most  forward  to  welcome  us  home  again.  All  our  neighbours 
were  at  the  doors,  and  seemed  scarcely  able  to  believe  their 
eyes.  They  shed  tears  of  joy  on  recovering  in  safety  those 
whom  they  had  supposed  to  be  lost  to  them  for  ever. 
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UEbreo  di  Verona.    Racconto  storico  dalV  anno  1846  al  1849. 
Stamperia  di  Propaganda.     Roma,  1852. 

IT  was  during  the  Pope's  residence  in  the  Royal  Villa  at  Por- 
tici,  in  the  winter  of  1849-50,  that  he  ordered  the  Jesuit 
Fathers  in  Naples  to  undertake  the  publication  of  some  pe- 
riodical which  might,  by  God's  blessing,  be  the  means  of  re- 
storing sound  principles  in  the  minds  of  those  many  Italians 
who  had  allowed  themselves  to  be  carried  away  by  the  so- 
phisms of  the  revolutionists.  Father  Curci  was  selected  by 
the  Holy  Father  himself  to  be  at  the  head  of  this  literary  en- 
terprise ;  and  of  course  one  of  his  first  duties  as  editor  was  to 
secure  a  sufficient  number  of  competent  assistants.  This  can 
have  been  no  hard  task  for  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Jesus, 
about  to  establish  a  Magazine  by  order  of  his  Holiness ;  still 
we  should  not  have  been  surprised,  had  he  been  obliged  to 
seek  beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  Society  for  a  pen  that 
should  supply  those  light  articles  which  are  so  essential  an  in- 
gredient in  a  periodical  that  it  is  desired  to  make  popular.  It 
was  not  so,  however ;  he  summoned  from  Rome  an  aged  Father 
who  had  been  engaged  for  many  years  in  the  work  of  edu- 
cation, and,  as  he  says,  had  never  read  any  fog li  at  all,  arid 
peremptorily  committed  to  him  this  department  of  the  forth- 

»  coming  magazine.  It  was  in  vain  that  the  venerable  eccle- 
siastic deprecated  this  selection,  pleaded  incapacity  and  the 
incongruity  of  the  part  assigned  to  him  with  his  age,  his 
priestly  character,  and  all  his  antecedents.  The  authority  of 
Saints  and  Doctors  of  the  Church  was  quoted  against  him  ;  in 
particular,  those  words  of  St.  Chrysologus,  "  Et  nos  interdum 
nostris  parvulis  petentibus  noxia,  ingerimus  salutaria  sub  specie 
noxiorum ;  fallentes  insipientiam,non  decipientes  offectum;"  and 
the  principle  of  his  opposition  therefore  he  was  forced  to  aban- 
don. He  now  declared  that  he  was  utterly  at  a  loss  to  choose 
a  subject;  but  Father  Curci  instantly  suggested  that  he  should 
lay  his  plot  in  the  then  recent  Roman  revolution — an  event  of 
which  he  had  been  an  eye-witness  from  its  commencement  to 
its  close — and  an  account  of  which  could  not  fail  to  be  inte- 
resting to  all  his  readers.  Detto  fatto.  That  very  evening 
(February  6,  1850,)  in  the  course  of  a  solitary  stroll  along  the 
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shores  of  the  enchanting  Bay  of  Naples,  and  whilst  contem- 
plating a  violent  eruption  of  Mount  Vesuvius,  a  happy  thought 
came  into  his  mind,  the  idea  of  "  the  Jew  of  Verona"  was  con- 
ceived, its  outline  sketched,  and  even  before  the  writer  retired 
to  rest,  the  first  pages,  containing  a  description  of  the  eruption 
he  had  just  witnessed,  were  fairly  consigned  to  paper.  Early 
in  April  the  first  number  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica  was  pub- 
lished ;  and  in  it  were  two  chapters  of  the  Jesuit's  tale.  The 
magazine  has  regularly  appeared  once  a  fortnight  ever  since, 
and  we  will  venture  to  say,  that  during  the  many  months  that 
this  story  was  continued,  it  was  probably  the  article  that  was 
first  devoured  by  nearly  every  reader.  It  is  now  republished 
in  a  separate  form  and  with  many  additional  notes.  The  na- 
ture of  the  incidents  which  it  narrates  is  such  as  necessarily  to 
arrest  the  attention  and  engage  the  interest  not  only  of  Ita- 
lians, but  even  of  all  Catholic  readers.  It  is  not  our  intention, 
at  least  in  the  present  article,  to  give  an  analysis  of  the  plot, 
nor  yet  to  discuss  the  merits  of  the  tale  in  an  artistic  point 
of  view,  considered  as  a  mere  work  of  fiction  ;  we  refer  to  it 
rather  as  a  valuable  authority  for  certain  particulars  in  the 
history  of  the  Roman  Revolution  which  are  of  the  utmost  im- 
portance, and  concerning  which  we  have  observed  with  regret 
that  many  English  Catholics  are  but  very  imperfectly  in- 
formed. Every  one  knows,  indeed,  that  there  was  a  rebellion 
in  the  Eternal  City,  and  that  the  Pope  was  forced  to  fly  from 
his  own  dominions ;  but  of  the  means  by  which  that  rebellion 
was  brought  about  they  are  comparatively  ignorant ;  and  hence 
they  are  not  unfrequently  betrayed  into  imputing  blame  where 
no  blame  is  justly  due,  and,  contrariwise,  of  excusing  and  jus- 
tifying acts  which  are  in  truth  utterly  inexcusable.  Moreover, 
since  it  is  certain  that  an  event  of  such  magnitude  cannot  have 
passed  away  without  leaving  behind  it  seeds  of  other  events, 
they  are  liable  to  fall  into  all  sorts  of  errors  relative  to  what 
may  be  anticipated  for  the  future,  in  consequence  of  their  very 
imperfect  apprehension  of  what  it  is  that  has  really  taken  place 
in  the  past.  We  are  satisfied,  therefore,  that  it  will  not  be 
altogether  lost  labour  if  we  call  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
one  or  two  features  in  the  Roman  Revolution  such  as  we  find 
them  described  or  referred  to  in  the  works  before  us.  Mr. 
Whiteside,  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  other  Protestants,  in  books  of 
travel  and  other  similar  publications,  have  lost  no  opportunity 
of  repeating  the  history  as  it  is  told  by  the  revolutionists 
themselves,  and  as  long  as  they  are  left  in  undisputed  posses- 
sion of  the  field,  their  tale  sounds  plausible  and  consistent ;  it 
is  neither  just  nor  prudent,  however,  to  allow  such  falsehoods 
to  gain  universal  currency,  as  though  they  were  acknowledged 
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facts,  and  we  shall  proceed  to  give  a  sketch  of  the  same  events, 
taken  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view. 

The  author  of  this  volume  has  given  us  a  second  title  to  his 
work,  viz.  "  An  Historical  Account  of  the  Years  1846-1849;" 
and  one  of  the  chief  faults  which,  as  it  appears  to  us,  is  likely 
to  be  urged  against  it,  considered  in  this  light,  is  the  perpetual 
anticipation  of  coming  events;  the  descriptions,  more  or  less 
minute,  of  various  circumstances  in  the  progress  of  the  Revo- 
lution, which  are  here  put  into  the  mouths  of  the  actors  in  the 
tale,  or  into  the  letters  of  their  correspondents,  several  days  or 
weeks  before  the  circumstances  themselves  actually  come  to 
light.  Tins  will  strike  most  readers  at  first  sight  as  a  serious 
fault  in  the  composition  of  the  narrative  ;  it  looks  as  though 
the  writer  were  unconsciously  guilty  of  numerous  anachron- 
isms; but  in  reality  it  is  no  such  thing.  It  does  but  faithfully 
represent  the  true  state  of  affairs  in  Rome  during  that  disas- 
trous period.  Any  one  who  was  then  living  there,  and  who  took 
an  active  interest  in  watching  the  progress  of  political  matters, 
cannot  fail  to  remember  how  invariably  throughout  all  the 
troubles  "  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before  them ;" 
how  vague  rumours  of  impending  evils  were  sure  to  be  in  cir- 
culation among  the  best-informed  circles,  if  not  among  the 
very  populace  themselves,  on  the  eve  of  each  new  development 
of  the  plot;  and  they  will  recognise  in  the  pages  of  The 
Jew  of  Verona  this  peculiarity  of  the  times  portrayed  with 
the  most  happy  fidelity.  Indeed,  it  seems  to  have  been  one 
special  object  of  the  author  to  insist  upon  this  phenomenon, 
and  to  lay  open  to  the  uninitiated  its  true  cause. 

It  has  been  somewhere  said  by  Mb'hler,  that  every  book 
has  a  double  history — a  history  before,  and  a  history  after  its 
publication  ;  and  it  is  obvious  to  apply  the  same  remark  to 
every  great  event  in  the  history  of  the  world,  more  particu- 
larly every  political  change  in  the  internal  condition  of  a  na- 
tion. There  must  be  a  history  of  its  causes,  as  well  as  a  his- 
tory of  itself  and  of  its  consequences.  But  when  Mohler 
goes  on  further  to  say  that  the  former  history,  that  is,  the  his- 
tory of  a  book  before  its  publication,  "  can  only  be  described 
by  the  author  himself,"  the  parallel  we  have  suggested  would 
seem  in  ordinary  cases  to  fail.  So  far  from  its  being  true  that 
the  authors  of  great  political  revolutions  are  the  only  persons 
who  can  justly  describe  the  causes  of  those  revolutions,  it 
would  be  a  far  greater  approximation  to  the  truth  to  say,  that 
they  are  usually  the  very  last  persons  in  the  world  who  are 
capable  of  so  doing.  The  final  development  of  political 
changes  may  be  sudden,  and  yet  the  causes  which  have  led  to 
them  may  have  their  roots  buried  so  deeply  in  the  history  of 
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past  ages,  that  those  who  live  in  the  midst  of  them,  and  to 
human  eyes  may  seem  to  have  had  much  to  do  with  bringing 
them  about,  may  really  be  unable  to  detect  them.     They  have 
been,  as  it  were,  the  spontaneous  growth  of  time,  the  gradual 
but  inevitable  result  of  circumstances ;  and  it  belongs  to  the 
historian  of  some  future  day  calmly  and  philosophically  to  re- 
view all  the  phenomena,  and  to  trace   them    to  their  proper 
source.      This,    we    say,    is   the    ordinary   rule  in   all   those 
changes  which  are  gradual,  and,  if  we  may  so  call  them,  na- 
tural.    But  where  the  changes  are  the  result  of  premeditated 
violence,  or  of  some  deep-laid  conspiracy,  the  case  is  different; 
here,  at  least,  M.  Mohler's   dictum  may  be  applied,  and  only 
the  author  himself  is  capable  of  describing  their  antecedent 
history.     Nevertheless,  it  is  not  often  that  such  a  history  is 
written  ;  and  certainly  we  know  of  no  instance  in  which  it  has 
been  written  sa  faithfully  and  with  such  minute  accuracy  as  in 
the  case  before  us,  the  late  Revolution  in  Rome.     The  letter, 
or  programme,  of  Mazzini  written  in  1846,  and  industriously 
circulated  among  his  partisans  in  all  parts  of  Italy,  contains 
a  true  and  lively  sketch  of  the  manner  in  which  the  revolu- 
tion was  brought  about  in  Rome  in  the  years  1847  and  1848, 
which  has  not  been  surpassed  by  any  thing  that  has  appeared 
since  that  date  from  the  pen  either  of  friend  or  foe.     No  his- 
tory of  that  event  can  be  at  all  complete  which  does  not  in- 
clude some  account  of  it.     We  will  give  a  few  extracts  from 
some  of  the  most  striking  and  important  portions  of  this  sin- 
gular document,  by  way  of  justifying  that  peculiarity  in  Father 
Bresciani's  tale  which  we  have  noticed,  and  at  the  same  time 
giving  our  readers  some  insight  into   the  true  causes  of  the 
Roman  Revolution. 

"  The  regeneration  of  Italy,"  says  Mazzini,  "  must  be 
effected  by  means  of  the  princes;  it  is  absolutely  necessary 
that  they  be  engaged  in  it;  and  it  will  not  be  a  work  of  diffi- 
culty. The  Pope  will  walk  in  the  way  of  reform  both  on 
principle  arid  of  necessity ;  the  King  of  Sardinia,  through  an 
idea  of  gaining  the  crown  of  Italy  ;  the  Grand  Duke  ot  Tus- 
cany, by  natural  inclination,  and  by  a  wish  to  do  as  the  rest 
are  doing ;  the  King  of  Naples,  by  compulsion  ;  and  the  minor 
princes  will  have  something  else  to  think  about  besides  re- 
forms." We  need  not  stay  to  point  out  with  what  precision 
all  this  was  fulfilled  to  the  very  letter ;  every  one  now  knows 
that  Pope  Pius  IX.  did  not  lose  a  moment  after  his  accession 
to  the  throne  before  he  took  that  initiative  in  the  way  of  reform 
which  was  here  marked  out  for  him  ;  that  Charles  Albert  fol- 
lowed immediately,  and  by  ambitiously  arrogating  to  himself 
the  title  of  "  the  Sword  of  Pio  Nono,"  indicated  with  a  suffi- 
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cient  clearness  that  the  end  he  had  in  view  was  nothing  less 
than  the  crown  of  which  Mazzini  speaks ;  and  so  in  like  man- 
ner of  all  the  other  parts  assigned  in  this  programme  to  the 
several  crowned  heads  of  Italy,  that  each  fulfilled  what  was 
expected  of  him  most  admirably.  Let  us  next  turn  to  the 
rules  which  were  laid  down  concerning  the  different  classes  of 
society. 

Of  the  nobles  it  was  said,  that  "  it  was  essential  that  their 
assistance  should  be  procured;  that  a  few  of  them  would  serve 
as  very  useful  guides  or  passports  to  the  people ;  that  self- 
interest  might  tempt  them  to  stand  aloof  and  resist  the  pro- 
gress of  reform,  but  that  they  must  be  laid  hold  of  by  means 
of  their  weak  point,  their  vanity.  Allow  them  to  play  the 
first  fiddle,"  it  was  said,  "  as  long  as  they  go  along  with  you. 
There  are  but  few  of  them  who  will  go  along  with  you  to  the 
end ;  but  the  essential  thing  is,  that  you  keep  the  end  of  the 
revolution  hidden  from  their  sight ;  you  must  only  let  them 
see  the  next  step  that  is  to  be  taken."  Who  that  resided  in 
Rome  at  that  time,  but  will  have  visions  of  Roman  princes 
rise  unbidden  to  his  memory  as  he  reads  these  words  ?  The 
names  of  Corsini,  Aldobrandini,  Doria,  Borghese,  and  others, 
stand  in  the  page  of  history  connected  with  the  earlier  stages 
of  the  revolution  in  a  way  which  attests  to  all  posterity  the 
keen-sighted  sagacity  of  these  practical  observations.  Of  the 
people,  the  arch-conspirator  went  on  to  speak  in  the  following 
terms  :  "  In  Italy  the  class  of  '  the  people'  have  yet  to  be 
created;  they  are  ready,  however,  just  now  to  burst  the  shell 
which  holds  them.  To  this  end  you  must  speak  constantly 
and  every  where  of  their  miseries  and  their  wants.  The  peo- 
ple themselves  will  not  understand  it ;  but  the  active  portion 
of  society  will  soon  become  penetrated  with  feelings  of  compas- 
sion for  the  people,  and  sooner  or  later  fruit  will  come  of  it. 
You  must  continually  repeat,  therefore,  such  words  as  liberty, 
the  rights  of  man,  progress,  equality,  and  fraternity ;  and  in 
order  that  they  may  better  understand  the  meaning  of  all  this, 
be  careful  always  to  place  in  striking  antithesis  to  them  those 
other  words  of  despotism,  exclusive  privileges,  tyranny,  slavery, 
arid  the  like." 

Such  is  the  general  character  of  the  devices  by  which  it 
was  intended  to  lead  the  various  classes  of  society  in  the  Papal 
States  and  other  parts  of  Italy  into  the  fatal  snare  that  was 
being  prepared  for  them.  But  this  was  not  all ;  not  content 
with  laying  down  in  a  rough  sketch  the  grand  outlines  of  their 
plan,  these  conspirators  went  on  to  describe  it  even  in  its  mi- 
nutest details ;  and  we  should  not  be  doing  justice  to  our  sub- 
ject if  we  were  not  to  exhibit  at  least  a  few  of  them.  Observe, 
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for  instance,  the  delicate  appreciation  of  the  true  circumstances 
of  the  case  and  the  keen  foresight  of  all  the  obstacles  that  had 
to  be  surmounted,  which  characterise  the  following  directions : 
"  The  ladder  of  progress  is  long;  we  cannot  reach  the  top  of  it 
but  with  time  and  patience.  The  quickest  way  in  the  end  is  to 
take  only  one  step  at  a  time.  Despise  no  aid,  therefore,  that  may 
be  offered  you,  however  trifling.  Remember  that  the  globe  of 
this  earth  is  made  up  only  of  so  many  grains  of  sand  :  whoever, 
therefore,  takes  but  a  single  step  in  advance  in  your  direction, 
reckon  him  at  once  and  enlist  him  as  one  of  yours,  until  he 
deserts  you.  A  king  publishes  some  law  more  liberal  than 
usual ;  loudly  applaud  him.,  and  at  the  same  time  insinuate  a 
demand  for  some  other  law  that  is  to  follow.  A  minister  in- 
dicates a  progressive  policy  ;  hold  him  up  as  a  model.  Some 
noble  affects  to  make  light  of  his  privileges  ;  profess  to  take 
him  for  your  guide.  When  he  wishes  to  stop,  it  is  easy  for 
you  to  leave  him  ;  he  will  find  himself  isolated  and  impotent 
to  withstand  you,  and  you  will  find  a  thousand  ways  for  mak- 
ing unpopular  and  bringing  into  disrepute  those  who  stand  in 
the  way  of  your  plans."  And  again;  "Under  a  constitutional 
form  of  government,  where  the  people  have  a  right  to  make 
demands,  they  can  afford  to  speak  loudly,  and  if  need  be,  even 
to  command  by  means  of  an  emeute;  but  a  people  who  are  still 
in  bondage,  like  the  Italians,  can  only  sing  their  woes  in  order 
that  the  expression  of  them  may  be  heard,  yet  without  giving 
offence.  Avail  yourselves,  then,  of  every  concession,  however 
trifling,  to  bring  the  people  -together  for  th<5  professed  purpose 
of  testifying  their  gratitude.  Reunions  of  the  people,  fetes, 
songs,  every  thing,  in  short,  which  establishes  numerous  rela- 
tions between  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  are  useful  to  cause 
ideas  to  germinate  in  the  minds  of  the  people,  to  give  them  a 
consciousness  of  power,  and  to  render  them  exacting  in  their 
demands." 

Other  portions  of  this  programme  we  may  have  occasion  to 
refer  to  by  and  by ;  for  the  present  we  will  take  our  leave  of 
it  by  quoting  this  concluding  paragraph  :  "  Associer,  associer, 
associer ,'  every  thing  is  contained  in  this  one  word.  Secret 
societies  give  a  power  that  is  perfectly  irresistible  to  the  party 
on  whose  side  they  are  enlisted.  Be  not  alarmed,  if  you  see 
them  split  into  several  divisions;  the  more,  the  better:  all 
tend  to  the  same  end,  only  they  take  different  roads.  The 
secret  will  be  often  betrayed  ;  again,  I  say,  so  much  the  better. 
There  is  need  of  secrecy  in  order  to  give  security  to  the  mem- 
bers ;  nevertheless,  a  certain  transparency  in  this  secrecy  will 
be  very  useful  by  way  of  inspiring  fear  in  the  hearts  of  those 
who  would  fain  remain  stationary.  When  a  large  number  of 
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associates,  having  received  the  word  of  command  to  circulate 
some  idea  and  to  impress  it  upon  the  public  mind,  are  able  to 
concert  together  with  a  view  to  active  measures,  they  will  find 
the  tumble-down  edifice  of  society  already  pierced  on  every 
side  and  giving  way,  as  by  a  miracle,  before  the  faintest  breath 
of  progress.  They  will  be  even  astonished  themselves  to  see 
how  the  mere  force  of  opinion  will  suffice  to  put  to  the  rout 
kings  and  princes,  nobles,  millionnaires,  and  the  clergy;  in  a 
word,  all  who  went  to  make  up  the  worthless  carcass  of  the 
old  state  of  society.* 

This  last  paragraph  brings  us  more  immediately  to  the 
special  object  of  Father  Bresciani's  tale ;  the  illustration,  or 
perhaps  we  ought  rather  to  say  the  exposure,  of  the  operation 
of  secret  societies.  Of  the  several  characters  introduced,  four 
or  five  of  the  most  prominent  are  members  of  these  diabolical 
associations ;  and  in  the  histories  of  these  persons,  it  is  shewn 
both  how  faithfully  the  advice  of  Mazzini  was  followed  in 
their  regard,  and  also  with  what  truth  he  has  observed  that 
"  their  power  is  perfectly  irresistible  to  the  party  on  whose 
side  they  are  enlisted."  At  the  present  day,  it  cannot,  we 
suppose,  be  necessary  to  say  a  word  either  in  proof  of  the  ex- 
istence of  these  societies,  or  by  way  of  specimen  of  their  won- 
derful organisation  and  almost  ubiquitous  power.  There  is 
a  feature  in  them,  however,  as  described  by  our  present  au- 
thor, which  is  not  so  generally  known,  and  which  we  must 
allow  him  to  tell  in  his  own  words.  After  describing  the 
scene  of  their  nocturnal  meetings  in  Rome,  behind  the  Lun- 
gara,  where,  he  says,  the  lots  were  cast  as  to  who  amongst 
them  should  execute  this  and  that  assassination  that  had  been 
determined  upon  ;  where  the  most  seditious  and  blasphemous 
placards  and  circulars  were  secretly  printed  ;  and,  in  a  word, 
where  all  their  iniquities  were  planned  and  contrived,  he  goes 
on  to  say : 

"Here  also  was  the  altar  of  Satan,  raised  as  it  were  in  rivalry 
against  the  altar  of  the  Most  High.  Here  he  was  adored  as  God; 
here  he  received  incense  ;  the  most  awful  vows  were  made  to  him  ; 
impious  offerings  and  obscene  sacraments.  Round  this  altar  there 
danced  every  night  twelve  abandoned  women,  who  were  made  the 
priestesses  of  the  place,  and  who  offered  the  execrable  sacrifice. 
Nay  more, — my  hand  trembles  as  I  write  it, — these  wicked  harlots 
went  forth  in  the  morning  with  an  air  of  devotion  and  piety,  dared  to 
draw  near  to  the  table  of  the  Lamb  without  spot,  and  receiving  the 
Sacred  Host  at  the  hands  of  the  priests,  withdrew  into  a  private 
corner,  removed  It  from  their  mouths,  and  carefully  preserved  It  fotf 
their  own  abominable  purposes  in  the  nightly  assembly.  There,  when 
the  altar  was  duly  prepared,  the  fire  lit  and  the  incense  sprinkled  on 
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it,  the  Sacred  Hosts  were  placed  in  a  cup,  all  the  assembly  stood 
round  with  their  daggers  drawn,  and  one  amongst  them  being  ap- 
pointed priest,  solemnly  invoked  the  devil,  addressing  him  by  the 
various  names  and  titles  of  Almighty  God,  and  saying :  '  Do  Thou, 
our  God  and  our  Lord,  receive  now  the  homage  of  the  Body  and 
Blood  of  thy  deadly  enemy.  Behold  Christ  is  at  thy  feet ;  do  with 
Him  what  thou  wilt.  Thou  didst  long  since  crucify  Him  by  the 
hands  of  the  Jews,  and  it  was  well ;  for  He  desired  to  rob  thee  of 
thy  kingdom,  and  thou  didst  pay  Him  according  to  His  deserts. 
Make  use  now  of  us  Christians  for  His  still  greater  humiliation  ;  we 
renounce  and  abjure  Him  and  treat  Him  as  our  slave.  He  threatens 
hell  to  those  who  do  not  believe  ;  we  believe  Him,  yet  we  fear  not 
His  hell ;  rather  we  desire  to  unite  ourselves  to  all  the  blasphemies 
that  are  poured  forth  against  Him  by  all  the  damned,  and  that  will 
be  poured  forth  against  Him  by  them  and  by  ourselves  throughout 
all  eternity.  This  base  and  cowardly  God  is  fled  to  the  heights  of 
heaven  ;  but  by  means  of  His  priests  we  draw  Him  down  again  to 
earth,  and  have  Him  here  now  in  our  hands.  Now,  therefore,  let 
Him  pay  the  penalty  for  all  that  He  has  preached  about  obedience, 
poverty,  and  the  pardon  of  our  enemies.  Death  to  priests  !  Death  to 
Jesus  Christ.'  And  with  these  words,  they  took  the  Hosts,  pierced 
Them  through  and  through  with  their  daggers,  broke  Them  in  pieces, 
and  finally  threw  Them  on  the  altar-fire  as  a  holocaust  to  the  devil." 

The  publication  of  these  horrible  details  created,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  a  profound  impression  on  the  public  mind 
when  they  were  first  made  known  ;  and  a  large  number  of 
persons  were  inclined  to  be  scandalised  at  the  writer,  and  to 
accuse  him  of  a  wicked  forgery.  It  will  at  once  suggest  itself 
to  every  thoughtful  reader,  that  nothing  but  the  most  intimate 
conviction  of  the  truth  of  the  picture  could  ever  have  justified 
any  man  of  piety  in  drawing  it;  and  now,  in  this  new  and 
corrected  edition,  we  have  the  author  himself  coming  forward, 
and  not  only  maintaining  in  the  strongest  language  (in  the 
preface)  the  general  truth  of  his  whole  narrative,  but  also 
appending  a  note  to  this  very  passage  in  particular,  in  which 
he  assures  us  that  those  in  authority  in  Rome  can  bear  him 
testimony  that  he  has  not  described  the  hundredth  part  of 
what  went  on  in  that  hell  upon  earth  ;  moreover,  that  not 
only  was  the  house  in  which  these  atrocities  were  committed 
discovered  and  searched  by  the  police,  but  that  more  than  one 
of  those  priestesses  is  at  this  moment  in  a  Roman  prison. 

But  we  must  allow  Father  Bresciani  to  tell  his  own  story 
yet  a  little  longer.  Bartolo,  one  of  his  principal  characters, 
and  a  type  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  Romans  at  that  time, 
well-intentioned  in  the  main,  but  easily  deceived  by  false  ap- 
pearances, is  in  the  company  of  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  with 
whom  he  was  on  terms  of  intimacy ;  and  the  cardinal,  observ- 
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ing  him  to  be  uneasy  and  troubled  in  mind,  inquires  kindly, 
What  is  the  matter  ? 

"  Bartolo,  unable  any  longer  to  contain  himself,  replies  :  *  A  very 
singular  circumstance  has  happened  to  me,  your  Eminence,  about 
two  hours  since.     I  was  coming  out  of  a  chymist's  shop  opposite  San 
Pantaleone,  when  I  chanced  to  stumble  upon  Monsignor  Morini  [at 
that  time  governor  of  Rome ;  afterwards  murdered  near  Faenza],  an 
old  friend  of  mine,  though  there  are  some  points  on  which  he  and  I 
are  not  of  one  mind.      He  took  me  aside  into  the  portico  of  the  Casa 
Braschi,  and  there  shewed  me  a  red  bag  full  of  strange  articles,  I 
hardly  knew   what.      'Look  here,'   said   he,    'you  who  are  foolish 
enough  to  believe  that  religion  in  these  days  is  flourishing  in  Rome 
more  than  it  ever  did  before,  and  that  all  the  old  Carbonari  have 
repented   of  their  past   wickedness ;  look   at  all   these  instruments 
which  have  been  used  for  magical  purposes,  and  which  were  brought 
to  me  this  morning  before  day-break  by  some  unhappy  fellow,  whether 
moved  by  some  qualms  of  conscience  or  by  pure  fright,  I  cannot  say.' 
At  these  words  of  Monsignor  Morini,  I  only  stared  in  surprise  and 
begged  him  to  explain  what  he  meant.     '  I  wish  to  tell  you,'  says 
he,  '  but  quite  in  secret,  what  this  stranger  told  to  me.     '  Monsignore,' 
he  said,  '  this  night  I  have  seen  the  devil  with  these  very  eyes  of  mine, 
and  I  have  worshipped  him  ;   and  I  heard  his  voice  as  he  spoke,  en- 
couraging us — myself  and  five  others  who  were  with  me — to  work 
manfully  in  his  cause,  and  promising  us  that  we  should  be  happy  if 
we  served  him  right  well  and  honestly.     O  !  that  horrible  face  is  ever 
before  my  eyes  ;  that  voice  yet  sounds  in  my  inmost  soul ;  I  am  over- 
come, body  and  soul,   with  a  most  mortal  terror ;   sprinkle   me,  I 
beg  of  you,  with  holy  water  and  sign  me  with  the  sign  of  the  cross.' 
When  I  had  succeeded  in  quieting  him  a  little,  I  pressed  this  man  to 
come  to  me  to-night  and  prepare  himself  for  the  healing  remedies  of 
the  Church.     O  Bartolo,  he  told  me  things  that  make  one's  hair 
stand  on  end  to  think  about;  be  careful,  keep  yourself  firm  in  the 
faith,  and  don't  lose  your  devotion.      These  impious  wretches  promise 
us  some  foul  weather  by  and  by,  I  assure  you.'     And  so  saying,  he 
went  away.      'Now  I  think,'  continued  Bartolo,  addressing  the  Cardi- 
nal, ( that  all  this  is  idle  nonsense ;  but  I  should  be  glad  to  hear  your 
Eminence's  opinion.     Do  you  think  it  possible  that  the  devil  should 
appear  after  this  fashion?     Is  it  possible  that  there  can  be  at  this 
moment  in  this  city  of  Rome  a  sect  so  abandoned  as  to  worship  the 
devil  for  God,  and  to  have  acknowledged  leagues  and  covenants  with 
him,  that  he  should  assist  and  further  by  his  power  the  plots  and 
conspiracies  of  the  rebels  ?     It  is  a  wondrous  tale,  to  which  I  can 
scarcely  give  credit.'     To  these  inquiries  the  Cardinal  answered  with 
his  usual  discretion  and  wisdom  :   '  Bartolo,  my  friend,  you  have  asked 
a  very  intricate  and  difficult  question.     Positively  to  affirm  that  there 
is  in  Rome  such  a  devils'  home  as  you  have  described  is  what  I  cannot 
do  ;   at  the  same  time  no  man  of  sense,  who  has  had  an  opportunity 
of  penetrating  at  all  deeply  into  the  mysteries  of  human  iniquity,  wiU 
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pretend  to  deny  but  that  there  exists  in  the  heart  of  Europe  a  dark 
and  mysterious  association  which  animates  and  guides  all  the  Secret 
Societies  every  where  in  all  their  iniquitous  plans.  Most  men  are 
foolish  enough,  when  they  hear  of  these  things,  to  scoff  and  turn  them 
into  ridicule,  calling  them  old  women's  tales  and  the  like.  Neverthe- 
less, the  great  St.  Leo,  speaking  of  the  sect  of  the  Manichees,  says  : 
'  Whose  only  law  is  falsehood,  their  religion  the  devil,  their  sacrifice 
all  manner  of  uncleanness.'  Tertullian  too  has  somewhere  said  that 
'  the  devil  is  the  imitator,  and  as  it  were  the  ape,  of  Almighty  God, 
copying  Him  even  in  the  sacraments.'  Those  words  of  M.  Haller 
too,  in  his  letter  to  his  family,  are  very  remarkable,  viz.  '  that  the 
organization  of  the  Secret  Societies  had  as  it  were  prefigured  to  him 
the  Catholic  Church  long  before  he  had  ever  studied  it,  still  less  em- 
braced it,'  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  distinguished  gentleman  of 
Lyons  once  say,  that  Satan  has  on  earth  what  may  be  called  his 
catholic  church,  at  war  with  other  diabolical  sects.  The  gentleman 
of  whom  I  speak  used  to  compare  these  two  Churches,  of  Christ  and 
of  Satan,  to  a  palace  built  on  the  clear  and  quiet  waters  of  some  lake, 
whose  fair  proportions  were  accurately  represented,  only  in  an  in- 
verted position,  in  the  waters  on  which  it  stood.  Thus  Satan  in  his 
church  has  constituted,  as  Christ  has  in  the  original,  a  hierarchy,  a 
priesthood,  sacraments,  worship,  relics,  a  calendar,  festivals,  temples, 
missionaries,  religious  vows,  orders,  congregations,  devotees  (the  justi 
of  Weitling),  a  bible,  dogmas,  precepts,  counsels,  a  liturgy,  a  ritual, 
a  liturgical  language,  in  a  word,  every  tiling  that  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Church,  only  in  a  diametrically  opposite  sense  and  for  opposite  pur- 
poses. To  these  wicked  wretches,  the  Devil  is  God,  and  the  damned 
are  saints.  They  have  not  yet  their  Messias,  but  they  look  for  him, 
and  he  is  Anti-Christ :  their  church  is  not  yet  a  visible  one,  but  they 
expect  it  will  be  when  their  Messias  is  come.  Nothing  can  exceed 
the  malice  of  these  wretches.  If  they  have  determined  to  remove 
any  one  out  of  the  way  by  death,  they  seek  first  to  make  him  sin,  that 
so  they  may  secure  his  damnation.  I  once  knew  one  myself  who 
studied  the  whole  course  of  St.  Alfonso's  Moral  Theology  in  order 
that  he  might  discover  new  sins  and  new  modes  of  sinning,  just  as  we 
read  the  lives  of  the  Saints  that  we  may  seek  to  imitate  their  virtues. 
To  the  most  horrible  vices  they  give  the  names  of  the  most  sublime 
virtues.  Pride  is,  in  their  vocabulary,  chastity  ;  the  most  impure 
love,  charity  ;  the  weakness  of  mind  which  belongs  to  a  man  wallow- 
ing jn  the  filthiest  pleasures,  humility  ;  and  so  with  the  rest.'  " 

Whether  such  a  discourse  as  this  was  ever  actually  held  by 
the  late  Cardinal  Mezzofanti,  it  matters  riot  to  inquire.  The 
author  of  this  volume  was  a  very  intimate  friend  of  his  Emi- 
nence, and  had  frequent  opportunities  of  conversing  with  him, 
and  there  is  nothing  in  the  least  improbable  in  supposing  the 
whole  to  be  a  truthful  discourse,  even  down  to  the  circum- 
stance of  the  very  person  who  is  represented  as  delivering  it. 
What  concerns  us  more  to  inquire  is,  how  far  the  subject- 
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matter  of  the  discourse  is  true  in  itself,  without  any  reference 
to  the  supposed  speaker  of  it ;  and  we  are  afraid  that  there  are 
only  too  many,  even  among  Catholics,  who,  as  his  Eminence  is 
made  to  say,  "  are  foolish  enough,  when  they  hear  of  these 
things,  to  scoff  and  turn  them  into  ridicule,  calling  them  old 
women's  tales  and  the  like."  It  is  not  uncommon  in  these 
days  to  hear  Catholics  talk,  and  to  read  Catholic  books  which 
are  written,  in  a  way  that  would  seem  to  indicate  a  very  com- 
fortable belief  that  the  devil  has  long  since  ceased  to  trouble 
himself  with  the  men  and  things  of  this  terrestrial  globe  of 
ours,  and  were  now  doing  nothing  else  but  waiting  patiently  in 
his  infernal  kingdom  to  receive  all  such  as,  through  their  own 
obstinacy  or  carelessness,  should  come  to  him  there.  The 
class  of  persons  to  whom  we  allude  seem  to  laugh  at  the  very 
idea  of  diabolical  agency  being  possible  in  our  own  days ;  it 
is  much  if  they  even  admit  its  existence  in  times  past.  All 
the  medieval,  and  later  than  medieval  stories  about  witchcraft, 
and  magic,  and  necromancy,  and  the  occult  art,  they  treat  as 
though  utterly  devoid  of  all  substantial  ground  of  truth,  as 
nothing  more  than  the  result  of  certain  laws  of  nature,  ill- 
understood  or  wholly  unknown  to  some,  but  cleverly  applied 
by  others,  or  perhaps  the  mere  dreams  of  a  wandering  and 
excited  imagination.  Yet  it  would  be  well  for  such  persons 
seriously  to  consider,  not  only  the  strong  and  distinct  testi- 
mony of  so  grave  a  writer  as  the  one  we  have  just  quoted,  but 
also  the  universal  voice  of  history.  "  It  is  an  historical  fact," 
says  the  author  of  Mores  Catholici,  "  that  while  there  has 
been  a  successive  series  of  pure  and  just  men,  beatified  even 
on  earth  by  the  vision  of  their  Creator,  so  has  there  also  been 
a  successive  series  of  persons  deep  in  guilt  and  shame,  culti- 
vating sympathy  with  night  and  darkness,  devoted  to  a  de- 
moniacal mysticism,  who  sought  to  behold  His  enemy,  who 
believed  they  had  attained  in  nocturnal  visions  that  horrible 
point  of  evil,  and  who  were  deemed  by  their  contemporaries 
to  have  had  their  wills  in  that  respect  gratified."*  "  To 
counteract  and  imitate  the  divine  ordinance  of  a  traditionary 
instruction  to  the  human  race,"  says  the  same  learned  author, 
"  the  ancient  writers  supposed  that  the  demon  provided  a  tra- 
dition of  his  own ;  and  that,  to  entice  mortals  by  promising 
a  restoration  of  the  original  privileges  of  nature,  he  included 
in  it  a  doctrine  of  devils,  by  which  men  were  to  be  brought 
into  communion  with  beings  of  angelic  nature.  The  constant 
tradition  of  this  diabolic  sect  is  attested  by  Tertnllian,  St. 
Justin,  St.  Irenasus,  St.  Cyprian,  St.  Clement,  St.  Chryso- 
stom,  and  St.  Augustin.  It  can  be  traced  through  the  middle 
*  Book  viii.  c.  xiii. 
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ages ;  and  its  existence  at  the  present  day,  not  only  in  the 
East,  where  it  reigns  as  in  the  days  of  Pharaoh,  but  also  in 
some  of  the  secret  societies  spread  over  JEurope,  is  doubted  by 
no  one  who  has  extensive   communications ;  though  certain 
individuals,  even  belonging  to  these  societies,  may  not  con- 
ceive it  possible ;  for  all  things  are  not  for  all ;  and  as  in  the 
rites  of  Bacchus  and  Ceres  it  was  necessary  that  there  should 
be  an  ass  to  assist  at  them  to  carry  the  mysteries,  so  here,  to 
answer  the  purpose  of  those  who  are  initiated,  there  must  be 
rich  men  and  noble  to  play  an  analogous  part."     Mr.  Digby 
then  goes  on  to  quote  what  has  been  already  cited  from  Ter- 
tullian,  that  the  devil  apes  all  the  mysteries  of  God,  that  he 
is  full  of  emulation  to  rival  even  things  in  the  mysteries  of 
the  divine  sacraments,  so  that  he  baptises,  gives  his  believers 
secret  marks,  and  celebrates  also  the  oblation  of  bread ;  and 
it  is  very  remarkable  that  in  some  of  the  examples  which  he 
has  collected,  we  have  "  sacrilegious  Masses  of  indescribable 
horror,"  and  an  impious  mimicry  and  profanation  of  the  holy 
Eucharist,  just  as  has  been  here  described   as  having  taken 
place  in    the   city  of  Rome.      It  appears   also   from   another 
story  which  he  tells  concerning  some  of  the  sect  in  Milan,  that 
a  part  of  the  wicked  ceremonies  in  use  amongst  them  at  that 
time  was  to  tonsure  women  like  clerks,  with  all  sorts  of  im- 
precations against  the  clerical  tonsure;  and  elsewhere  he  men- 
tions a  curious  fact,  which  seems  clearly  to  indicate  some  con- 
nexion   with    the    same    traditional    school,    that   during   the 
massacres  of  the  Jesuits  and  friars  at  Madrid,  in  1834,  the 
murderers  invariably  disfigured  the  tonsure  after  fracturing 
the  skulls  of  their  victims. 

And  now,  having  received  from  the  voice  of  history  no 
unimportant  testimony  in  confirmation  of  the  picture  set  be- 
fore us  in  this  romance  (so  to  call  it)  of  The  Jew  of  Verona, 
let  us  turn  once  more  to  the  language  of  our  author  upon  the 
same  subject.  We  have  already  heard  him  tell,  by  the  mouth 
of  a  third  party,  the  story  of  a  man  who  believed  himself  to 
have  seen  the  devil  in  one  of  the  nightly  meetings  of  these 
secret  societies ;  in  another  part  of  his  work  (vol.  ii.  p.  367) 
he  repeats  the  same  horrible  tale  on  the  testimony  of  another 
witness.  One  of  the  women  who  took  part  in  those  abomi- 
nations, and  who,  by  God's  great  goodness,  has  since  repented, 
and  is  now  in  prison  in  Rome,  assured  a  priest  who  went  to 
visit  her  there,  that  she  had  herself  been  present  on  one  occa- 
sion, when,  at  the  moment  that  a  new  member  was  being 
initiated  and  was  solemnly  devoting  himself  to  the  devil  as  to 
his  god,  a  hideous  monster  rushed  forth  from  under  the  stand 
on  which  the  idol  of  their  worship  was  placed,  uttering  the 
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most  horrible  roars,  and  filling  the  place  with  a  dense  smoke 
and  a  foul  smell;  the  newly-enrolled  worshipper  fled  upon 
the  instant,  nor  were  the  rest  of  the  company  slow  to  follow 
him.  Vague  rumours  that  something  of  this  kind  had  hap- 
pened were  afloat  in  Rome  at  the  very  time ;  but  most  per- 
sons, like  Father  Bresciani  himself,  probably  disbelieved  them. 
Now  that  he  has  heard  it  from  more  than  one  source,  and 
each  professing  to  be  an  eye-witness  of  the  scene,  he  contents 
himself  with  saying  that  he  sees  nothing  in  the  story  that  can 
justify  ridicule  or  a  suspicion  of  imposture.  Certainly  the 
visible  presence  of  the  devil  would  seem  to  be  only  a  fitting 
reward  for  such  frightful  blasphemies  and  wickedness  as  seem 
to  have  been  the  habitual  occupations  of  those  who  frequented 
these  meetings.  Besides  what  has  been  already  quoted  on 
this  head,  we  may  add  the  confession  of  one  of  the  characters 
in  this  book,  who  tells  us  concerning  herself  that  "  as  she 
trampled  under  foot  the  divine  Host,  she  renounced  Jesus 
Christ  and  swore  eternal  fidelity  to  the  devil.  With  a  sur- 
geon's lancet,"  she  goes  on  to  say,  "  J  drew  some  drops  of 
blood  from  my  body,  and  with  these  I  wrote  the  dedication 
of  myself  to  the  devil,  protesting  that  even  though  at  the 
moment  of  death  I  should  turn  to  Christ,  nevertheless  I  in- 
tended, willed,  and  vowed,  that  my  soul  should  be  the  devil's 
for  ever !"  Truly  it  is  not  wonderful  that  a  soul  that  has 
committed  itself  to  vows  and  deeds  like  these  should  witli 
difficulty  be  persuaded  that  in  the  infinitude  of  God's  mercy 
there  is  yet  a  place  of  repentance  left;  and  Father  Bresciani 
assures  us,  from  his  own  personal  experience  in  dealing  with 
souls  that  have  been  entangled  in  these  terrible  snares,  that 
such  is  ordinarily  the  case.  It  may  seem  at  first  sight  very 
inconsistent  with  this  acknowledgment,  that  in  these  volumes 
he  has  not  scrupled  to  represent  four  out  of  the  five  illummati 
whose  deaths  he  has  described,  as  having  had  grace  to  repent 
before  they  die.  But  he  tells  us  himself  that  he  has  done  this 
for  a  specific  purpose.  He  has  written  his  tale,  not  as  a  man 
of  the  world  might  write  it,  but  from  the  highest  motives,  and 
as  a  religious,  never  losing  sight  of  the  one  great  object  of  his 
life,  the  salvation  of  souls  and  the  greater  glory  of  God  ;  and 
he  judged  it  necessary  for  this  purpose  to  set  before  his  read- 
ers, very  many  of  whom  (it  was  likely}  had  been  more  or  less 
mixed  up  with  these  secret  societies,  examples  of  God's  mercy 
rather  than  of  His  judgments.  He  knew  that  at  a  time  of 
dejection  and  disappointment  such  as  the  "  young  Italy"  party 
must  necessarily  have  experienced,  when  all  their  plans  were 
frustrated  by  the  entry  of  the  French  into  Rome  and  the 
return  of  the  Holy  Father,  many  of  them  would  naturally  be 
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led  to  look  back  with  feelings  of  deep  regret  upon  the  wicked 
course  they  had  entered  upon ;  and  he  knew  on  which  side 
their  temptations  would  lie ;  with  what  malicious  cunning  the 
devil  would  seek  to  drive  them  to  despair.  Like  a  wise  and 
tender  physician,  therefore,  he  provided  the  medicine  best 
suited  to  their  malady,  and  has  thought  it  more  prudent  to 
encourage  them  by  numerous  examples  of  repentance  than 
to  terrify  them  by  pictures  of  an  opposite  character.  Most 
thankful  are  we  to  be  able  to  add;  on  his  own  authority,  that 
he  has  had  the  consolation  of  seeing  his  charity  in  this  matter 
rewarded. 

As  our  whole  article  has  been  devoted  to  the  consideration 
of  the  horrors  of  these  Secret  Societies,  we  cannot  do  better 
than  occupy  the  little  space  that  remains  to  us  with  a  brief 
sketch  of  some  of  the  principal  characters  that  are  introduced 
into  this  work  in  connection  with  them,  reserving  all  notice  of 
other  topics  of  interest  to  another  occasion.  The  first  of  these, 
Polissena,  is  a  lady,  or  at  least  of  the  female  sex,  daughter  of 
a  musician  employed  in  the  orchestra  of  one  of  the  theatres  in 
Florence.  She  herself  too  began  her  career  upon  the  stage  at 
Milan,  left  it  under  the  protection  of  some  Hungarian  gentle- 
man, and  afterwards  returned  to  Italy,  where  she  made  pro- 
fession of  practising  animal  magnetism  for  medical  purposes, 
but  was  in  reality  a  most  acute  spy  and  diligent  servant  of 
Mazzini  and  his  crew,  having  been  aggregated  to  one  of  the 
Secret  Societies,  in  which  she  was  known  by  the  name  of 
Amatlsta.  She  is  introduced  to  us  in  the  opening  of  this  story 
as  dame  de  compagnie  to  a  motherless  young  lady,  who  has  just 
left  a  convent-school  to  come  and  live  with  her  father ;  he,  as 
we  need  hardly  say,  being  entirely  ignorant  of  those  antece- 
dents of  the  lady  which  we  have  just  mentioned,  For  awhile 
Polissena  quietly  pursues  her  diabolical  purpose  of  corrupting 
the  mind  of  the  young  Alisa,  by  many  ingenious  arts :  e.  g. 
they  are  staying  at  Albano,  and  Alisa  proposes  to  go  to  con- 
fession to  one  of  the  Jesuit  Fathers  at  Galloro,  whereupon 
Polissena  expresses  her  amazement  that  one  so  generous,  so 
noble,  so  well  instructed,  should  not  be  afraid  to  trust  herself 
in  such  hands ;  "  Can  it  be  that  she  is  not  aware  of  all  the  evil 
arts  and  cunning  designs  of  those  wicked  Fathers,  the  mischiefs 
and  divisions  which  they  create  in  families,"  &c.  ?  Next,  Alisa 
misses  the  pious  books  which  she  had  brought  home  with  her 
from  school,  such  as  Liguori's  Glories  of  Mary ,  Father  Borgo's 
Novena  of  the  Sacred  Heart,  &c. ;  of  course,  Polissena  has  not 
seen  them,  and  knows  nothing  of  what  has  become  of  them  ; 
but  she  offers  to  lend  her  other  books  in  their  stead,  books 
that  shall  teach  her  both  the  practise  of  virtue  and  at  the  same 
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time  the  love  of  her  country ;  and  the  romances  of  Grossi, 
Massimo  d'Azeglio,  and  others  are  forthwith  put  into  her  hands. 
Alisa's  Italian  education,  however,  is  not  so  successful  as  her 
preceptress  could  wish,  thanks  to  the  solid  lessons  and  practices 
of  piety  in  which  she  had  been  brought  up  at  the  convent. 
Polissena  had  frequent  communications,  both  by  letter  and  by 
personal  interviews,  public  or  private,  with  Campello,  Sterbini, 
and  others  of  the  sect ;  and  at  length,  when  the  legion  of 
Roman  volunteers  sets  forth  for  the  "  sacred  war"  against  the 
Austrians,  Polissena  enlists, — it  is  a  fact  that  many  women 
did  so — and  is  chosen  the  standard-bearer  of  her  company.  In 
one  of  the  earliest  engagements  she  receives  a  mortal  wound, 
but  manages  to  crawl  to  an  outhouse  of  a  neighbouring  farm, 
where  she  is  found,  late  at  night,  by  persons  who  had  gone 
out  to  look  after  the  cattle ;  she  is  tenderly  cared  for  by  the 
women  of  the  family,  who  wash  and  dress  her  wound  and  re- 
vive her  failing  strength  by  hot  milk  and  other  restoratives. 
It  is  all  in  vain,  however,  for  she  dies  before  the  morning, 
though  not  without  many  tokens  of  a  sincere  repentance.  At 
the  spot  where  she  had  taken  refuge  there  was  a  rude  print  of 
the  Madonna  fastened  against  one  of  the  pillars,  with  a  lamp 
burning  before  it,  according  to  the  pious  custom  of  the  Italian 
peasantry.  This  had  attracted  her  attention  from  the  first 
moment  when  she  rested  here,  and  had  awakened  her  slumber- 
ing faith.  The  Madonna  seemed  to  gaze  upon  her ;  the  light 
fell  so  brightly  upon  her  countenance  that  Polissena  dreamed 
she  was  summoning  and  encouraging  her  to  repentance.  She 
calls  for  a  priest,  but  none  is  to  be  had.  However,  she  begs  for 
the  prayers  of  her  kind  nurses,  repeats  with  them  an  Ave  Maria, 
calls  fervently  upon  the  Holy  Name,  and  dies  with  a  prayer 
upon  her  lips.  There  is  so  little  that  is  good  in  the  character 
of  Polissena,  as  described  in  the  early  chapters  of  the  work, 
that  we  are  not  surprised  that  some  of  the  author's  clerical 
friends  should  have  blamed  him,  as  he  tells  us  they  did,  for 
assigning  to  her  so  edifying  a  death.  In  another  chapter, 
however,  we  have  a  very  beautiful  sketch  of  the  life  and  cha- 
racter of  Polissena's  sister,  which  throws  great  light  upon  the 
apparent  inconsistency;  for  this  sister  has  devoted  herself  to 
a  life  of  prayer  and  penance  in  a  convent  of  very  strict  observ- 
ance, and  all  her  sacrifices  are  continually  offered  up  for  the 
conversion  of  her  unhappy  relative.  The  conversion  of  Po- 
lissena, therefore,  is  an  answer  to  intercessory  prayer.  More- 
over, it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  author  has  not  represented 
Polissena  as  so  thoroughly  initiated  into  all  the  mysteries  of 
the  sect  as  to  have  gone  through  those  terrible  forms  of  re- 
nunciation of  Christ  and  worship  of  the  Devil,  which  we  have 
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spoken  of  above.  Neither,  again,  does  it  appear,  if  we  re- 
member rightly,  that  her  hands  had  ever  been  steeped  in  blood, 
as  those  of  Babette  and  others  of  the  same  class. 

Babette  is  the  most  terrible  character  in  the  whole  work  ; 
and  yet  we  have  the  author's  word  for  it  that  it  is  not  over- 
drawn. Born  at  Inteiiaken  in  Switzerland,  and  brought  up 
from  her  very  earliest  childhood  iu  the  midst  of  crimes  of  every 
kind,  she  was  already,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  initiated 
into  the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  accursed  sect.  "  She  swore 
like  a  radical,"  says  our  author,  "  caroused  like  a  trooper, 
handled  the  musket  with  all  the  expertness  of  a  rifleman,  and 
the  dagger  as  though  she  were  a  fencing-master.  Verily  one 
might  have  thought  her  possessed  of  the  devil,  such  was  her 
strength  of  muscle,  the  power  of  her  arm,  the  fascination  of 
her  looks,  her  daring  even  to  rashness,  and  the  unnatural  fierce- 
ness of  her  countenance  when  she  was  enraged  and  pouring 
forth  her  threats  against  some  one  who  had  offended  her." 
Endowed  with  such  powers  as  these  by  nature,  and  improved 
by  such  an  education,  she  became  one  of  the  most  trusted  and 
active  emissaries  of  "  young  Europe."  Readily  adapting  her- 
self to  every  disguise  that  the  necessity  of  the  moment  ren- 
dered desirable,  and  moving  from  place  to  place  with  incredible 
rapidity,  she  was  often  chosen  as  the  best  instrument  for  exe- 
cuting the  stern  decrees  of  the  sect  against  those  who  had 
rendered  themselves  obnoxious  to  their  vengeance.  Some  she 
had  removed  by  poison,  others  by  the  dagger  ;  and  when  first 
we  come  across  her  in  these  volumes,  she  is  pursuing,  with  the 
same  deadly  intent,  one  who  has  forsaken  their  society,  and 
who  is  known  to  be  now  concealing  himself  in  Sicily.  "  But 
though  he  be  hiding  in  the  innermost  recesses  of  the  quarries, 
or  iu  the  crater  of  Mount  Etna  itself,"  says  Babette,  "  my 
faithful  stiletto  shall  find  him  out  and  pierce  him  to  death." 
Father  Bresciani  quotes  here  an  article  from  the  decrees  by 
which  the  Secret  Societies  are  bound,  which  runs  thus:  "  Every 
act  of  treason  by  a  member  of  the  association  deserves  death ; 
and  every  member  is  bound,  if  called  upon,  to  execute  this 
sentence."  If  any  of  our  readers  are  inclined  to  suspect  that 
the  Jesuit  Father  is  here  drawing  upon  his  imagination,  and 
that  he  has  numbered  this  article  of  their  statutes  as  the  46th, 
only  that, — like  Defoe,  and  other  writers  of  that  class — by  this 
seeming  accuracy  of  detail,  he  may  the  more  easily  impose 
upon  the  public,  we  would  remind  them  of  the  language  which 
was  openly  used  by  one  of  the  Republican  journals  of  Rome 
on  occasion  of  an  assassination  of  this  kind  in  May  1848.  "  On 
Tuesday  last,  about  an  hour  after  the  Ave  Maria"  says  the 
Pallade  (No.  236),  "Angelo  Zauli,  a  surgeon  of Faenza,  was 
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killed  by  a  stab  from  a  stiletto,  near  the  Palazzo  Rospigliosi 
at  Zagarolo.  Poor  fellow  !  It  must  be  confessed  that  he  was 
not  altogether  to  the  taste  of  some  people.  But  only  to  think 
that  he  should  have  fled  from  Faenza,  to  meet  with  his  death 
at  Zagarolo !  It  sounds  incredible.  Certainly  there  are  some 
accidents,  some  combinations  of  circumstances  which  one  cannot 
explain.  Well,  well ;  we  will  only  make  one  general  observa- 
tion, that  there  is  not  a  corner  in  the  world  where  a  man,  who 
is  for  just  reasons  a  marked  man,  can  securely  hide  himself" 
With  such  an  acknowledgment  as  this  before  us,  taken  from 
one  of  the  public  journals  of  the  day,  we  have  no  difficulty  in 
believing  all  that  Father  Bresciani  has  told  us  on  this  head, 
and  that  he  is  quoting  from  authentic  documents,  not  only  in 
this  instance  but  also  in  another,  in  which  he  tells  us  of  a  man 
who  was  pursued  from  Breslau  to  Astrakan,  and  murdered 
there.  But  to  return  to  Babette :  her  mission  is  successful ; 
she  finds  her  victim  at  Palermo,  insinuates  herself  into  his 
confidence,  goes  with  him  to  visit  one  of  the  famous  churches, 
and  there,  in  a  solitary  corner,  as  he  is  stooping,  at  her  request, 
to  decipher  an  inscription  on  a  tomb,  she  accomplishes  her 
bloody  purpose.  On  her  return  to  Naples,  she  is  accidentally 
recognised  by  two  Swiss  soldiers,  who  have  known  her  at  Inter- 
laken  as  a  most  active  and  mischievous  politician ;  she  is  ar- 
rested by  the  police  and  consigned  to  the  Castello  dell'  Ovo, 
and  ultimately  dies  of  fever  in  one  of  the  Neapolitan  prisons. 
Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  follow  her  to  the  end  ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that  she  died  as  she  lived,  with  the  most  hateful  malice 
in  her  heart  and  frightful  blasphemies  on  her  lips. 

On  the  contrary,  a  third  of  these  unhappy  wretches, -be- 
coming an  inmate  of  a  hospital  in  Geneva  which  is  attended 
by  the  Sisters  of  Charity,  is,  after  some  time,  softened  in  heart 
and  reconciled  by  the  sacrament  of  penance  to  her  God,  before 
she  breathes  her  last.  But  the  most  interesting  character  of 
them  all  is,  of  course,  the  hero  of  the  tale,  Aser,  the  Jew  of 
Verona.  A  man  of  noble  and  generous  dispositions,  hating 
tyranny  and  oppression  wherever  he  meets  with  them,  of  un- 
daunted courage,  yet  with  tenderly  and  almost  womanish  feel- 
ings of  gentleness  and  compassion,  he  has  suffered  his  intellect 
to  be  dazzled  by  the  promises  of  a  Utopian  paradise,  to  be  the 
fruit  of  a  universal  republic.  He  enters,  therefore,  with  all 
his  heart  into  the  general  schemes  of  the  Secret  Societies,  and 
assists  them  with  his  utmost  energies.  Experience,  however, 
gradually  opens  his  eyes  ;  his  whole  soul  revolts  at  the  cowardly 
assassinations  and  all  the  other  unworthy  means  by  which  he 
finds  their  plans  are  being  carried  out ;  and  after  taking  an 
active  part  in  the  war  of  independence,  as  it  was  called,  against 
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Austria,  where  he  performed  prodigies  of  valour,  he  retires, 
disgusted  and  disappointed,  to  one  of  the  cantons  of  Switzer- 
land. Here  he  devotes  himself  to  hunting;  and,  as  might  have 
been  expected  from  a  man  of  his  ardent  temperament,  meets 
with  a  very  dangerous  accident,  from  which  he  is  rescued  by 
an  aged  priest  near  whose  hiding-place  it  had  happened.  This 
priest,  having  made  himself  obnoxious  to  the  Radicals  by  the 
prominent  part  which  he  had  taken  in  the  Sonderbund,  has 
been  forced  to  conceal  himself  in  a  cave  among  the  mountains, 
where  one  of  his  faithful  parishioners  visits  him  every  night  to 
bring  him  his  necessary  food.  To  the  family  of  this  parishioner 
Aser  is  taken,  that  he  may  be  carefully  tended  and  nursed 
until  he  is  sufficiently  recovered  from  the  effects  of  his  fall  to 
resume  his  wonted  avocations.  As  he  lies  on  his  bed  of  sick- 
ness, he  is  not  only  edified  by  the  examples  of  unaffected  piety 
and  Christian  charity  which  he  sees  around  him,  but  he  is  also 
instructed  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Christian  faith  by  the  daily 
lessons  of  catechism  which  the  children  recite  within  his  hear- 
ing, not  knowing  but  that  he  is  already  a  Catholic.  The  scenes 
in  the  interior  of  this  pious  and  simple-minded  family  strike 
us  as  among  the  most  ably  drawn  in  the  whole  book ;  and  the 
description  of  the  ultimate  conversion  of  Aser,  his  reception 
into  the  Church  at  midnight  by  the  priest  in  his  hiding-place, 
is  very  striking.  We  must  pass  them  by,  however,  to  come  to 
the  closing  scene  of  his  life,  which  alone  bears  upon  the  point 
we  are  here  anxious  to  illustrate, — the  operation  of  the  Secret 
Societies.  Aser  well  knew  the  imminent  risk  he  ran,  or  rather 
the  perfect  certainty  which  there  was,  that  he  should,  sooner 
or  later,  meet  with  a  violent  death  at  the  hands  of  his  former 
associates.  Nevertheless,  with  the  waters  of  baptism  yet  fresh 
upon  his  brow,  and  strengthened  with  the  heavenly  manna,  he 
made  a  generous  offering  of  his  life  to  God,  and  prepared  to 
meet  his  end  whenever  it  should  come  upon  him.  He  had 
not  long  to  wait;  at  a  table  d'hote  at  Lausanne  he  is  recognised 
by  two  of  his  fellow-conspirators,  who  had  long  missed  him 
from  the  scene  of  action,  and  with  whom  he  now  enters  freely 
into  conversation,  and  they  with  him.  In  the  course  of  their 
talk,  these  men  abuse  Mazzini,  and  say  many  other  things 
which  throw  Aser  off  his  guard,  so  that  his  change  of  principles 
becomes  very  apparent.  Indeed  he  makes  no  attempt  to  con- 
ceal it,  believing  himself  to  be  with  friends.  The  next  day 
they  go  together  to  Vevey,  from  whence  they  make  an  excur- 
sion to  see  a  celebrated  waterfall.  Before  they  reach  the  point 
of  their  destination,  however,  two  of  the  party  jump  out  of  the 
carriage,  and  bid  the  coachman  drive  on  to  the  waterfall,  and 
pick  them  up  at  this  spot  on  his  return.  The  coachman  obeys 
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the  order  ;  but  when  he  stops  at  the  appointed  place,  and  ex- 
pects Aser  to  alight  that  he  may  get  a  nearer  view  of  the  water, 
there  is  no  movement  in  the  carriage  ;  the  coachman  descends, 
opens  the  door,  and  finds  his  only  passenger  sitting  upright  in 
the  corner,  propped  up  by  cushions,  but  perfectly  dead.  Sub- 
sequent examination  shews  him  to  have  received  nine  mortal 
wounds  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  the  heart  from  a 
stiletto  of  exceeding  fineness. 

Of  this  most  tragical  termination  of  the  story  Father  Bres- 
ciani  assures  us  that  it  is  a  fact,  verissimo  in  tutte  le  sue  ininime 
circostanze,  perfectly  true  even  in  its  most  minute  details. 
Indeed  we  should  not  have  taken  the  trouble  to  give  these 
short  sketches  of  any  of  the  incidents  or  characters,  were  it  not 
for  this  circumstance,  that  they  are  founded  on  fact ;  and  in 
many  instances,  as  in  this,  not  only  founded  on  fact,  but  (with 
the  exception  of  the  names  both  of  persons  and  of  places) 
literally  a  mere  historical  narration  of  facts  that  have  actually 
occurred.  It  is  this  which  gives  such  special  value  to  the  work  ; 
and  we  can  scarcely  imagine  a  story  better  calculated  to  be 
useful  in  Italy  to  young  men  who  are  exposed  to  the  dangerous 
temptation  of  mixing  themselves  up  with  such  Secret  Societies. 
There  are  few  persons  who  enter  upon  an  evil  course  of  any 
kind  who  do  not  lay  this  nattering  unction  to  their  soul,  that 
they  will  stop  by  and  by,  and  that  they  can  stop  when  they 
will.  A  conviction  that  such  an  abandonment  of  their  career 
of  sin,  even  though  possible  in  a  spiritual  point  of  view,  and 
even  though  it  were  sure  to  be  followed  by  an  escape  from  the 
eternal  punishment  of  hell,  would  yet  infallibly  entail  a  sudden 
and  a  violent  death  in  this  world,  would  go  far,  very  far  indeed, 
towards  checking  the  first  inclination  to  evil.  This  was  one 
great  object  which  the  writer  had  in  view  for  the  sake  of  that 
numerous  class  in  Rome  and  other  cities  of  Italy,  whose  studies 
have  been  interrupted  and  all  their  early  habits  of  piety  broken 
off,  and  in  too  many  instances  their  heads  turned  and  their 
minds  corrupted,  by  the  political  disturbances  they  have  wit- 
nessed ;  and  we  think  that  there  can  be  but  one  opinion  as 
to  the  success  with  which  he  has  achieved  his  task.  His  tale 
has  all  the  interest  of  a  romance;  and  its  fortnightly  issue  of 
two  chapters  was  looked  for  almost  as  eagerly  in  Rome  and 
Naples  and  Florence  as  in  England  the  monthly  issue  of  the 
most  popular  story  of  Mr.  Dickens;  and  all  the  while  he  was 
giving  lessons  in  history,  politics,  and  religion,  which  it  was 
most  needful  that  his  readers  should  learn.  We  propose  to 
return  to  his  work  in  a  future  article  for  a  few  more  traits  of 
the  Roman  Revolution. 

VOL.  XII.  Z 
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CATHOLIC  SINGING. 
MR.  FORMBY'S  HYMNS  AND  SACRED  SONGS. 

1.  Catholic  Hymns,  arranged  in  order  for  the  principal  Festi- 

vals of  the  Year. 

2.  Sacred  Songs. 

3.  The  Music  for  the  above.     Burns  and  Lambert. 

IT  was  said  in  Athens,  that  if  Jupiter  spoke  Greek,  he  would 
speak  like  Plato.  If  we  may  borrow  and  christianise  the  idea, 
we  should  say,  that  if  we  could  hear  the  voice  of  angels,  it 
would  be  a  sound  of  music  and  singing.  Even  to  minds  the 
most  insensible  to  earthly  strains,  singing  appears  to  be  the 
natural  language  of  heaven.  The  man  who  can  kneel  and  pur- 
sue his  devotions  before  the  altar,  unmoved  either  to  delight  or 
suffering  by  the  sound  that  enters  his  ears,  is  ready  to  express 
his  hope  that  he  will  himself  sing  hereafter.  While  he  smiles 
(perhaps  with  a  very  foolish  pity)  at  the  enthusiastic  words  of 
those  whose  hearts  have  just  been  dissolved  in  harmonies,  or 
at  the  equally  (as  it  seems)  exaggerated  protestations  of  tor- 
ment from  those  whose  ears  have  been  split  with  the  shout- 
ings, or  depressed  with  the  groanings,  which  too  often  afflict 
us  in  Catholic  churches — alas !  not  in  England  only,  but  al- 
most every  where — he  will  confess  that  it  seems  impossible  to 
imagine  that  the  courts  of  heaven  are  filled  with  any  sounds 
but  those  of  music  and  singing. 

But  however  this  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  in  this  world 
music  has  ever  been  the  voice  of  religion.  The  most  ignorant 
savage  howls  before  his  idol  in  what  he  accounts  melodious 
cadences.  The  most  gloomy  puritan  has  his  hymns  and  chants; 
and  the  man  of  the  world  (like  a  fool  as  he  is)  mocks  at  him 
as  a  psalrn-singing  fanatic.  As  to  Catholic  worship,  we  can 
scarcely  dissociate  it  in  our  minds  from  some  sort  of  musical 
accompaniment.  It  is  true  that  we  have  not  merely  the  ordi- 
nary Low  Mass,  but  other  subordinate  devotions  which  are 
usually  conducted  without  singing ;  but  still,  on  the  whole,  a 
Catholic  cannot  separate  the  idea  of  an  especially  solemn  act 
of  adoration  from  music  and  singing. 

Wonderful  and  beautiful  indeed  is  the  law  of  our  nature 
on  which  all  these  feelings  and  habits  depend.  It  bears  the 
same  impress  of  the  Divine  Goodness  which  we  trace  in  every 
region  of  the  material  universe.  It  is  but  the  application  to 
the  instrument  of  sound  of  that  "beauty"  which  is  so  mysteri- 
ously and  bountifully  shed  over  the  face  of  the  earth  and  sky. 
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Why  has  God  made  music  to  be  the  voice  of  religion  ?  For 
the  same  reason  that  He  has  created  the  azure  skies,  the 
green  carpet  of  the  fields,  the  infinite  loveliness  of  flower,  leaf, 
tree,  stream,  waterfall,  mineral,  mountain,  cloud,  and  ocean. 
We  might  have  been  so  formed  as  to  fulfil  all  the  material 
functions  of  our  present  existence,  uncheered  and  unsoothed 
by  the  faintest  glimpse  of  visible  beauty  and  grace.  We  might 
all  have  been  like  the  utilitarian  who  could  see  in  Niagara,  or 
Terni,  but  so  much  "water-power"  for  the  turning  of  a  fac- 
tory. But  it  is  not  so.  A  vestment  of  light  is  spread  over 
every  work  of  the  Divine  Artificer,  and  speaks  to  us  as  touch- 
ingly  of  His  infinite  lovingkindness,  as  those  works  themselves 
bespeak  His  infinite  power  and  skill. 

Such  has  been  His  goodness  in  creating  us  with  souls 
destined  to  hold  communion  with  Himself  in  prayer.  He  has 
created  a  distinct  source  of  enjoyment,  singular,  inexplicable, 
indescribable  to  those  very  few  to  whom  the  gift  is  wholly  de- 
nied, yet  indissolubly  woven  into  the  very  framework  of  our 
minds,  which  breathes  a  material  fragrance  upon  our  commu- 
nications with  His  Divine  Majesty.  The  very  act  of  prayer  is 
made  a  delight  to  the  sense.  The  atmosphere  in  which  we 
breathe  becomes  a  source  of  gratification  the  most  elevating,  at 
the  very  moment  when  the  soul  is  breaking  through  her  bond- 
age to  the  objects  of  sense,  and  holding  the  purest  spiritual 
intercourse  with  her  eternal  uncreated  Creator.  And  thus  a 
link  is  found  to  exist  between  the  perishing  earth  as  it  is,  and 
the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  to  which  we  are  hastening. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  wish  to  remark  at  any  length  on 
the  general  subject  of  the  use  of  music  in  divine  worship.  We 
are  anxious  to  request  our  readers'  attention  to  a  few  sugges- 
tions which  we  beg  to  lay  before  them  in  reference  to  one  par- 
ticular portion  of  the  question  ;  namely,  its  bearings  on  the 
conversion  and  edification  of  the  poor  in  the  present  circum- 
stances of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland. 

To  every  Catholic  who  thinks  and  feels  as  a  Catholic  ought 
to  think  and  feel,  no  words  are  wanted  to  impress  on  his  mind 
the  overwhelming  importance  of  the  great  question  of  the  day 
— the  question  how  the  poor  are  to  be  brought  and  kept  under 
the  influences  of  Catholic  truth.  Even  those  who  see  the 
least  of  the  poor,  who  enjoy  all  the  gifts  of  Catholicism,  ac- 
companied with  every  soothing  adjunct  which  riches  can  pur- 
chase and  ingenuity  invent,  admit  that  no  other  question  is 
to  be  compared  with  this.  What,  then,  is  the  intense  inte- 
rest felt  in  the  solution  of  the  problem  by  those  who  live  for 
the  poor;  by  the  zealous  Priest,  the  devoted  Sister  of  Charity, 
of  Mercy,  of  Penance,  or  the  self-denying  few  among  the 
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laity,  who  are  daily  brought  into  contact  with  that  innumer- 
able multitude  which  throngs  our  cities  and  is  scattered  over 
our  fields ;  who  see  their  struggles  for  bare  life,  their  terrible 
temptations,  their  crying  need  of  something  to  calm,  to  cheer, 
to  elevate  the  heart  in  its  rugged  trials ;  who  know  by  expe- 
rience the  poor  man's  ignorance,  his  dulness  of  mind,  his  want 
of  opportunities,  his  home  without  amusements,  without  com- 
forts, with  scarcely  a  visible  object  to  remind  him  of  eternity, 
and,  above  all,  without  silence,  or  the  possibility  of  that  occa- 
sional solitude  without  which  we  could  scarcely  exist.  Those 
only  who  know  the  poor  in  their  houses,  their  habits,  and  their 
hearts,  can  conceive  how  great  are  the  obstacles  those  have  to 
encounter  who  would  convert  them  from  Protestantism,  or 
vice,  to  Catholicism  and  a  pure  and  upright  life,  or  would  lead 
them  on,  after  their  conversion,  to  that  full  enjoyment  and 
knowledge  of  the  treasures  of  the  faith  which  is  comparatively 
so  easy  to  those  who  are  placed  in  a  higher  worldly  position. 
We  feel  assured  that  all  those  who  really  know  the  poor  will 
bear  us  out  in  asserting,  that  it  is  a  matter  of  very  great  diffi- 
culty to  bring  the  truths  of  religion  home  to  their  minds,  and 
to  build  them  up  when  converted  to  a  vigorous,  healthy,  spi- 
ritual manhood. 

Now,  among  all  the  auxiliaries  to  the  ordinary  means  of 
instruction  for  the  poor,  we  cannot  but  think  that  there  is 
none  more  powerful  and  more  easily  applied  than  music; 
while,  taking  this  country  as  a  whole,  there  is  none  of  which 
we  have  hitherto  made  less  use.  Hitherto,  indeed,  music  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  exist  at  all  as  a  recreation  for  our  Catholic 
poor;  while  in  immediate  connexion  with  religion,  its  aid  is 
far  from  being  called  in  with  the  efficacy  of  which  it  is  abun- 
dantly capable.  We  propose  at  present  to  confine  our  atten- 
tion to  the  latter  of  these  two  points. 

Music  has  always  been  made  use  of  in  the  Church,  ever 
since  she  was  in  circumstances  to  employ  it  at  all,  in  a  twofold 
way,  namely,  as  an  instrument  of,  or  as  an  accompaniment  to, 
devotion.  It  is  either  the  actual  medium  of  expression  which 
the  soul  employs  in  approaching  Almighty  God  in  prayer  and 
adoration,  or  it  is  an  agreeable,  soothing,  and  elevating  com- 
panion to  devotional  acts  which  are  not  directly  musical  in 
their  form.  In  the  first  case,  its  office  is  precisely  the  same 
as  spoken  language  in  common  vocal  prayer ;  in  the  latter,  it 
serves  a  similar  purpose  with  architecture,  decorations,  images, 
pictures,  incense,  and  every  other  of  those  instruments  by 
which  the  Church  enlists  the  senses  in  the  service  of  the  soul, 
and  shuts  out  this  visible  world  and  its  temptations  from  the 
souls  of  the  devout.  Of  the  former  class  are  all  kinds  of  mu- 
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sical  devotions  in  which  the  worshipper  makes  use  of  the  actual 
words  which  are  sung,  whether  as  a  singer  himself,  or  as  fol- 
lowing them  and  appropriating  them  in  silence.  Such  are  the 
Divine  Office  of  the  Breviary,  and  hymns  and  litanies  of  every 
species.  Of  the  latter  kind  is  the  music  of  a  High  Mass,  with 
generally  the  different  varieties  of  motetts  in  use  at  Mass  or 
at  other  times,  together  with  organ  and  instrumental  music. 
In  any  congregation  where  a  High  Mass  is  sung,  but  few  will 
be  found  whose  personal  knowledge  and  love  of  music  is  such 
as  to  enable  them  silently  (as  it  were)  to  sing  with  the  singers. 
The  majority  are  as  strictly  listeners  to  the  music  as  if  they 
were  listening  to  a  private  performance  in  a  drawing-room  or 
concert-room.  Yet  the  benefit  they  derive  from  a  well-sung 
Mass  of  a  really  religious  character  is  very  great  indeed.  Their 
whole  being  is  soothed  and  lulled.  Every  association  whispers 
that  the  world  is  nothing,  and  heaven  all.  The  first  peal  of  the 
organ  rolls  a  deep  tranquillity  upon  the  soul.  An  echo  seems 
to  respond  to  the  songs  of  the  blessed,  returning  to  the  throne 
of  Almighty  God  laden  with  the  sighs  of  those  who  still  love, 
and  hope,  and  struggle,  in  the  sorrows  of  this  lower  world. 

Such,  also,  is  the  benefit  of  Vespers,  and  other  portions  of 
the  Church  offices  which  are  sung  before  a  congregation  un- 
able (as  most  congregations  are)  to  appropriate  the  Latin  words 
as  their  own  words  of  prayer.  To  hold  that  such  services 
stand  in  the  place  of  more  personal  devotions,  and  are  all  that 
are  needed  by  the  people,  appears  to  us  a  most  dangerous 
and  unwarranted  theory;  still,  while  specially  belonging  to  the 
few,  they  have  a  certain  advantage  for  the  many  ;  they  serve  as 
any  solemn  strain  of  music  that  fills  the  air  and  takes  possession 
of  the  avenues  of  sense  to  the  soul,  and  prepares  and  strength- 
ens her  in  offering  her  private  and  individual  devotions  to  Al- 
mighty God.  Such  undoubtedly  is  the  effect,  even  on  the 
most  ignorant,  of  the  offices  of  Vespers  and  Compline,  and  the 
other  Hours  as  sung  by  religious  communities,  when  the  true 
spirit  of  the  chant  is  preserved.  Dismal  and  sepulchral  as  it 
is  capable  of  being  made,  when  sung  with  a  mere  robust  noise, 
without  spirit,  or  vivacity,  or  variation  of  expression,  and  ludi- 
crous as  it  becomes  in  the  mouths  of  a  handful  of  professional 
or  half-taught  amateur  "  vocalists,"  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
there  is  a  peculiar  grandeur,  energy,  and  devout  meaning  in  a 
Vesper  or  Compline  service,  when  sung,  not  as  it  too  often  is 
sung,  but  as  it  may  be  sung,  and  as  it  is  sometimes  sung.  The 
great  multitude,  to  whom  the  Latin  prayers  and  psalms  are  a 
mere  unintelligible  repetition  of  puzzling  syllables,  are  fully 
capable  of  appreciating  their  purely  musical  impressiveness, 
and  of  loving  it  as  an  aid  to  those  private  and  personal  devotions 
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which  may  be  pursued  with  all  the  more  facility  because  a  choir 
is  singing  an  office  not  one  word  of  which  they  comprehend. 

That  our  first  attention  should  have  been  turned  to  this 
kind  of  music,  in  the  recent  and  present  restoration  of  Catholic 
services,  was  but  natural ;  perhaps,  indeed,  it  was  necessary. 
The  time,  however,  seems  to  be  come  when  we  are  impera- 
tively called  on  to  turn  our  earnest  attention  to  those  other 
means  for  employing  music  for  the  especial  advantage  of  the 
poor,  which  the  Church  has  adopted  in  so  many  parts  of  her 
dominions.  Throughout  western  Christendom  the  Church 
speaks  in  two  varieties  of  language  in  her  approaches  to  Al- 
mighty God:  Latin,  and  the  vernacular  of  each  separate  peo- 
ple ;  and  whatsoever  may  be  the  individual  predilections  of 
any  amongst  us  who  are  of  the  educated  classes,  we  may  rest 
assured  that  we  can  liever  thoroughly  do  our  duty  to  the  poor 
if  we  neglect  vernacular  prayer  and  singing,  in  opposition  to 
the  general  practice  of  Catholic  Europe. 

It  can  never  be  too  strongly  urged  on  the  more  educated 
classes,  that  if  one  grade  in  society  is  to  be  considered  before 
another  in  the  regulations  of  public  worship,  the  poor  have  the 
first  claim.  As  Catholics,  we  have  certain  obligations  binding 
alike  on  us  all.  So  far,  therefore,  a  church  ought  to  be  the 
home  of  every  man.  But  as  an  aid  to  the  spiritual  life,  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that  a  church  and  its  functions  are  of  more 
value  to  the  suffering  children  of  daily  toil  than  to  those  who 
may  be  classed  under  the  general  title  of  the  respectable  and 
the  gentry.  So  far  as  church  architecture,  decoration,  and 
ordinary  services  are  concerned,  the  subject  is  not  now  before 
us,  though  we  trust  to  return  to  it  on  another  occasion.  What 
we  now  most  earnestly  entreat  our  readers,  who  are  not  the 
poor,  to  ponder  in  a  charitable  and  self-denying  spirit,  is  the 
fact,  that  the  people  must  have  popular  music  for  the  good  of 
their  souls.  Most  heartily,  as  a  matter  of  predilection,  we 
wish  that  it  were  not  so.  For  ourselves,  we  should  like  never 
to  hear  a  syllable  of  English  uttered  in  prayer  or  singing  in 
church.  Latin  music,  and  the  offices  of  the  Breviary,  are,  to 
our  private  feelings,  unapproachable  by  any  thing  vernacular 
and  popular.  But  religion  is  not  a  matter  of  taste.  It  would 
be  monstrous  that  the  fastidiousness  of  the  few  should  tyran- 
nise over  the  necessities  of  the  many.  Surely  every  Christian 
who  remembers  his  Lord's  words  just  before  His  passion,  "  The 
poor  you  have  always  with  you,"  will  say,  God  forbid  that  my 
taste,  my  fancies,  my  musical  ear,  my  associations,  should  rule 
in  the  services  of  that  religion  whose  special  mark  it  is,  that 
"  the  poor  have  the  gospel  preached  to  them." 

Now,  valuable  as  are  all  the  externals  of  religion  in  the 
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edification  of  the  poor,  we  question  whether  any  other  single 
means  is  equally  efficacious  with  popular  singing,  both  as  a 
means  for  instruction,  and  an  instrument  of  devotion.  Men, 
women,  and  children  naturally  appropriate  the  doctrines  of  the 
Church  when  they  sing  them,  with  an  ease,  a  vividness,  and 
an  accurate  orthodoxy,  which  (strange  as  it  may  seem  to  those 
who  have  not  studied  the  subject)  can  be  attained  by  reading, 
catechising,  and  preaching,  only  with  great  difficulty.  If  you 
want  to  teach  the  poor  to  enter  thoroughly  into  the  doctrine 
of  the  real  presence,  set  them  to  sing  to  Jesus  in  the  Blessed 
Sacrament;  if  you  want  them  to  love  and  trust  in  the  Mother 
of  God,  set  them  to  sing  in  her  honour  before  her  image  ;  if 
you  want  them  to  realise  the  events  of  our  Lord's  life  and 
passion,  set  them  to  sing  litanies  in  veneration  of  those  mys- 
teries, such  as  are  found  in  the  little  collection  which  we  have 
placed  at  the  head  of  these  remarks.  One  hymn  from  the 
heart  is  worth  a  score  of  formal  detailed  instructions.  We 
put  it  to  any  cultivated  Catholic  who  loves  music  in  his  own 
devotions,  when  is  it  that  he  is  most  deeply  affected  with  the 
reality  of  the  divine  presence,  with  the  blessedness  of  loving 
God  above  all  things,  with  the  delights  of  the  communion  of 
saints  ;  when  is  it  that  he  most  frequently  gains  a  new  and 
clearer  insight  into  the  mysteries  of  faith,  and  catches  some 
faint  glimpse  of  the  glories  to  come  ?  Surely  it  is  when  he  is 
singing  either  with  his  voice  or  heart  in  such  strains  as  he  can 
at  once  enter  into  and  comprehend,  while  they  are  such  as  are 
adapted  to  his  own  taste  and  cultivation  of  mind. 

Yet  the  hymns,  the  psalms,  the  motetts,  which  we  most 
love  and  feel,  are  (though,  as  we  have  said,  not  altogether 
without  value  to  the  poor)  yet,  on  the  whole,  a  feeble  and  in- 
expressive language  to  his  untutored  intelligence.  They  are 
too  recondite,  too  intricate,  too  delicate  in  their  lights  and 
shadows,  too  deeply  concealed  in  the  sentences  of  an  unknown 
tongue,  to  come  home  to  his  soul  as  they  come  home  to  ours. 
He  needs  something  brief,  pointed,  massive,  simply  plaintive 
or  simply  joyous,  clothed  in  clear,  bright,  English  phrase,  and 
that  terse  and  effective  versification  which  is  the  creation  of 
modern  poetry,  an.d  the  natural  vehicle  for  the  expression  of 
his  best  and  loftiest  thoughts.  The  hvmn  is  pre-eminently  the 
poor  man's  prayer.  His  understanding  takes  in  its  pointed 
sentences,  his  memory  catches  and  stores  up  its  rhythmical 
phrases,  its  rhymes  linger  in  his  ear,  the  melodies  to  which  it 
is  wedded  haunt  him  in  the  seasons  of  private  devotion,  of 
business,  of  relaxation,  and  even  of  sin ;  comforting,  strength- 
ening, soothing,  and  warning  him,  and  becoming  (if  we  may 
venture  to  say  so)  the  very  voice  of  his  angel-guardian;  wins- 
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pering  to  his  secret  soul  that  God  is  near,  and  sin  is  vile,  and 
death,  judgment,  heaven  and  hell  are  at  hand. 

After  all,  too,  how  magnificent  is  the  song  of  a  multitude 
of  voices,  whose  simplicity  makes  up  for  want  of  skill,  and 
love  takes  the  place  of  polished  refinement!  In  its  way,  the 
unison  hymn  of  a  vast  congregation  is  as  grand  and  affecting 
as  the  greatest  of  Palestrina's  masterpieces.  And,  in  fact,  the 
most  accomplished  musicians  themselves  are  the  foremost  in 
this  assertion.  They  confess  that  the  voice  of  a  multitude  is 
overpoweringly  grand,  and  touches  even  them  to  the  heart. 
For  it  is  a  grievous  mistake  to  imagine  that  English  singing 
must  necessarily  be  dull,  droning,  and  vulgar.  A  congrega- 
tion need  not  scream  like  the  Italian  poor  in  their  vernacular 
hymns.  A  French  cantique,  jumping  in  melody,  and  harshly 
uttered  with  true  Gallic  twang,  is  not  the  inevitable  form  of 
congregational  music.  Nor  because  we  are  Englishmen  or 
Irishmen  need  we  vociferate  through  our  noses  with  the  self- 
satisfied  bagpipe  drone  of  the  conventicle.  We  have  but  to 
cross  the  seas  to  the  Rhine,  and  learn  what  a  Catholic  people 
can  sing,  in  their  own  mother  tongue,  to  be  assured  that,  as 
things  now  are,  there  are  few  of  the  regular  choirs  of  our 
churches  who  can  produce  so  fine  and  beautiful  a  mere  musical 
effect  as  may  be  heard  week  after  week  in  hundreds  of  the 
churches  of  Germany. 

There  is,  further,  another  consideration  involved  in  the 
subject,  which  we  do  not  remember  to  have  ever  seen  dis- 
cussed at  any  length,  but  which  is  so  obvious  that  it  needs 
only  to  be  stated  to  be  acquiesced  in.  It  is  the  remarkable 
property  of  musical  utterance  that  it  enables  the  mind  to 
dwell  with  ease  upon  an  idea,  which  would  pass  rapidly  and 
unmastered  through  the  mind  when  clothed  in  mere  written 
or  spoken  language.  We  all  know  that  to  hold  an  idea  in  the 
mind  is  almost  as  difficult  as  to  get  it  there  at  all.  In  spiri- 
tual things  this  difficulty  is  far  greater  than  in  secular.  The 
mind  will  not  fasten  itself  on  the  subject  of  prayer  or  medita- 
tion ;  with  all  our  efforts  to  dwell  on  them,  to  feed  on  them, 
in  order  that  they  may  work  themselves  into  our  habitual 
hourly  thoughts,  and  become  a  part  of  our  very  being,  still 
they  are  ever  on  the  move  from  our  attention.  Yet  it  is  of 
the  very  utmost  importance  that  we  should  thus  retain  the 
objects  of  faith  in  our  minds  for  more  than  a  few  fleeting  mo- 
ments. There  are  few  persons  to  whom  lengthened  prayer 
and  meditation  are  not  essential  to  their  spiritual  health,  while 
the  Church  absolutely  commands  all  Catholics  to  hear  Mass 
on  Sundays  and  days  of  obligation,  the  shortest  Mass  lasting 
for  not  less  than  twenty-five  minutes. 
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Now  the  attention  which  many  persons  find  so  difficult  to 
give  in  mere  written  and  spoken  words  is  unquestionably  far 
easier  in  musical  expression.  Take  the  briefest  prayer,  "  Lord, 
have  mercy."  How  many  of  our  uneducated  fellow  Catholics 
could  do  more  than  just  utter  the  words,  in  a  short  aspiration 
to  Almighty  God,  and  then  find  their  thoughts  wandering? 
But  set  those  words  to  music,  and  the  task  is  instantly  easy. 
Strange  as  it  seems,  the  fact  is  undeniable,  that  we  can  occupy 
several  minutes  in  singing  a  thought,  which  with  all  the  effort 
in  the  world  we  could  not  spend  half  a  minute  in  uttering 
in  simply  spoken  language  or  as  read  from  a  book. 

And  to  the  poor  this  difficulty  in  continued  devotion  is 
very  considerably  greater  than  to  the  more  cultivated.  Devo- 
tion, it  must  be  remembered,  is  an  act  of  the  mind;  and  a 
mind  which  never  spends  five  consecutive  minutes  in  intellec- 
tual work  during  the  week  is  puzzled  beyond  measure  when 
bade  to  concentrate  its  powers  even  for  a  single  Low  Mass  on 
a  Sunday.  Hence  the  poor  man's  especial  need  of  images, 
ceremonies,  incense,  pictures,  open  visible  altars,  church  deco- 
rations, and  the  other  means  by  which  the  senses  are  made 
to  serve  the  soul ;  and  hence,  perhaps  above  all,  his  need 
of  music  such  as  he  can  comprehend,  love,  and  appropriate. 
Little  as  the  truth  is  yet  recognised  among  us,  music  is  pre- 
eminently the  poor  man's  prayer.  It  was  once  said  by  a  wise 
man,  speaking  of  the  political  and  national  feelings  of  a  people, 
that  if  he  could  have  the  control  of  their  songs,  any  one  might 
do  what  they  pleased  with  every  thing  else  that  concerned 
them.  So  we  may  defy  Luther,  the  Devil,  and  all  his  works, 
if  we  can  keep  a  man  to  sing  hymns  to  the  Blessed  Sacrament, 
and  before  the  images  of  Mary  and  the  Saints.  If  we  had  to 
name  the  chief  particular  means  which  we  now  need  to  get  at 
the  heart  of  the  multitude,  we  should  say,  let  us  have  images 
and  hymns. 

As  to  the  particular  seasons  for  popular  singing,  there  is  no 
lack  of  occasions  for  employing  it  in  the  many  various  devo- 
tions in  use  already  in  this  country.  As  a  matter  of  personal 
liking,  we  ourselves  would  never  wish  to  see  any  species  of 
English  devotions  before  or  after  Mass,  whether  spoken  or 
sung.  First  of  all,  it  seems  to  us  to  spoil  the  Mass,  so  far  as 
any  thing  can  do  so ;  and  secondly,  it  seems  to  foster  the  no- 
tion that  the  Mass  is  for  the  priests  and  the  gentlefolks,  and 
the  English  prayers  for  the  poor.  But  at  any  rate,  if  we  must 
have  an  English  Te  Deum  after  Mass,  surely  it  might  be  sung. 
A  Te  Deum  whispered  or  muttered  by  some  dozen  or  so  of 
timid  voices,  strikes  us  as  the  very  bathos  of  public  devotions. 
Many,  indeed,  whose  judgment  is  of  great  weight  think  other- 
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wise,  and  therefore  we  merely  venture  to  state  our  own  ideas 
with  diffidence. 

When,  however,  we  turn  to  our  other  different  offices,  the 
most  fastidious  taste  will  find  nothing  incongruous  in  a  free  use 
of  vernacular  singing.  Before  catechising,  what  more  appro- 
priate than  a  hymn  to  the  Holy  Ghost ;  during  the  interval 
which  usually  precedes  Benediction,  surely  one  of  the  Anti- 
phons  of  the  Four  Seasons,  or  a  hymn  to  our  Blessed  Lord 
about  to  be  exposed  for  adoration,  or  in  honour  of  our  Lady, 
or  of  any  mystery  the  Church  may  be  celebrating,  would  be 
more  sensible  and  edifying  than  a  tedious  voluntary  on  the 
organ,  or  an  unmeaning  silence  ?  The  Rosary  affords  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  for  congregational  singing,  and  its  attrac- 
tiveness to  the  people  would  be  thereby  increased  to  an  inde- 
finite extent.  Where  night  prayers  are  said  in  a  church,  a 
hymn  would  wonderfully  enliven  and  assist  those  who  join  in 
them.  When  missions  are  preached,  the  importance  of  hymns 
can  scarcely  be  overrated.  A  custom  also  exists  in  Catholic 
Germany,  which  has  been  to  some  slight  extent  introduced 
into  England,  which  we  particularly  recommend  to  the  notice 
of  those  to  whom  it  may  be  new;  we  mean,  the  practice  of 
singing  hvmns  during  a  Low  Mass,  on  Sundays  and  days  of 
obligation  or  devotion,  or  any  more  solemn  occasion,  when  a 
High  Mass  cannot  be  given.  More  than  one  High  Mass  is  usu- 
ally out  of  the  question  on  the  same  day  in  the  same  church ; 
so  that  great  numbers  are  sometimes  obliged  to  hear  a  Low 
Mass,  to  whom  the  loss  of  the  music  is  a  serious  deprivation, 
and  these  especially  from  among  the  poor.  For  persons  thus 
situated,  these  German  Masses  seem  particularly  appropriate. 
The  custom  would  also  be  still  more  proper  for  children's 
Masses,  such  as  are  in  use  in  many  large  places,  and  are  be- 
coming every  day  more  general.  In  these  German  Masses 
the  hymns  are  appropriate  to  the  portion  of  the  Mass  during 
which  they  are  sung.  At  the  Kyrie,  there  is  a  prayer  for 
mercy  ;  at  the  Gloria,  a  hymn  of  praise ;  at  the  Credo,  of 
faith;  at  the  Sanctus,  of  adoration  of  the  Divine  Majesty;  at 
the  Benedictus,  of  adoration  of  Jesus  in  the  Sacrament;  at  the 
Agnus  Dei,  to  Jesus  as  the  Saviour  of  sinners.  We  can  assure 
those  who  have  never  heard  it,  that  the  singing  we  allude  to 
is  really  magnificent  and  most  touching  ;  and,  as  we  think,  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  feelings  and  habits  of  this  country. 

Vernacular  singing  is,  further,  not  only  a  practically  re- 
cognised custom  in  almost  every  part  of  the  Catholic  Church, 
but  it  has  at  various  times  been  warmly  encouraged  by  per- 
sons of  the  highest  wisdom  and  sanctity,  and  even  quite 
recently  was  aided  by  the  special  blessing  of  the  Holy  See. 
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Not  to  multiply  instances,  we  need  only  quote  a  few  sentences 
from  Mr.  Formby's  last  publication,  now  before  us :  "  After 
dinner,  St.  Alphonsus  made  a  public  visit  to  the  Blessed  Sa- 
crament in  his  cathedral ;  and  wishing  to  banish  the  use  of 
profane  songs,  he  composed  hymns  full  of  unction  and  piety. 
He  used  to  give  out  the  tune  himself,  and  afterwards  sing 
them  with  the  people.  The  doctor,  Cervo,  told  him  that  the 
songs  weakened  his  chest.  Alphonso  replied,  '  I  must  make 
the  people  like  these  hymns,  to  disgust  them  with  dangerous 
songs.' "  To  this  we  may  add,  that  "  at  the  instance  of  the 
clergy  of  the  Society  of  St.  Paul,  formed  to  prevent,  as  far  as 
possible,  the  singing  of  the  bad  profane  songs  which  many 
persons  practised,  Pius  VII.,  in  a.  rescript  of  the  8th  January, 
1817,  grants  an  indulgence  of  a  year  to  whoever  among  the 
faithful  shall  promote  the  singing  of  the  *  Spiritual  Lauds,'  in 
tvhatever  language*  The  book  referred  to  under  this  title  is 
a  collection  of  Italian  hymns,  published  for  the  use  of  the 
society  above  mentioned." 

To  all,  then,  who  may  be  disposed  to  promote  this  good 
work  wherever  the  English  tongue  is  spoken,  we  recommend 
the  publication  from  which  we  have  here  quoted,  together  with 
the  other  collections  in  the  same  series.  Mr.  Formby,  we 
cannot  but  think,  has  done  great  service  to  the  cause  of  reli- 
gion, and  especially  the  religion  of  the  young  and  the  needy, 
by  the  zeal  and  judgment  which  he  has  for  some  time  been 
devoting  to  the  cultivation  of  popular  music.  On  former  oc- 
casions, we  ourselves  have  run  a  tilt  with  him  on  the  plain- 
chant  question,  on  which  we  considered  his  views  to  be  at 
once  narrow  and  exclusive,  and  tending  to  the  injury  of  Gre- 
gorian music,  rather  than  to  its  culture.  Our  dissent  from 
his  theory  on  that  subject  makes  us,  however,  only  the  more 
anxious  to  do  justice  to  the  remarkably  good  taste  and  devout 
wisdom  which  mark  his  collections  of  songs,  both  secular  and 
sacred.  We  know  few  publications,  treading  so  much  an  un- 
trodden path,  which  are  at  once  so  free  from  faults  and  so 
full  of  positive  merit.  Ordinarily  what  is  new  is  either  ble- 
mished with  extravagances,  or  weighed  down  by  sheer  dul- 
ness.  Here  and  there,  no  doubt,  in  Mr.  Formby's  books, 
most  persons  would  find  some  slight  matter  not  according  to 
their  own  fancy  or  judgment;  but  such  trifles  are  very  few, 
and  are  trifles  after  all. 

The  present  is,  on  the  whole,  the  most  important  of  Mr. 
Formby's  series.  It  consists  of  a  selection  of  hymns  (strictly 
so  called),  and  another  of  sacred  songs.  The  words  are  just 
such  as  we  want ;  simple,  warm-hearted,  full  of  doctrine, 
graceful  in  versification,  and  pointed  in  phrase,  and  compre- 
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bending  a  large  variety  of  subjects.  The  tunes  are  mostly 
selected  from  those  already  in  existence,  and  are  good,  pleas- 
ing, taking  melodies,  really  vocal  and  choral  in  their  structure, 
and  not  mere  adaptations  of  violin  passages  and  solos  for  cul- 
tivated voices.  Against  such  adaptations,  indeed,  we  are  glad 
to  take  this  occasion  to  warn  those  who  have  not  given  much 
attention  to  the  subject.  The  abominations  of  this  kind  that 
we  sometimes  hear  are  truly  distressing.  Persons  imagine, 
that  because  some  melody  is  beautiful  on  an  instrument,  or 
when  sung  by  a  single  performer,  it  will  "  make  a  capital 
tune."  Ten  to  one  that  the  result  is  detestable.  What  is 
deliciously  touching  on  a  violin  or  pianoforte  degenerates  into 
vile  drawl,  twang,  or  jig,  when  put  into  the  mouths  of  a  mul- 
titude of  untutored  singers.  Music  for  a  congregation  ought 
to  be  essentially  what  musicians  term  "  choral,"  i.  e.  solid, 
simple,  with  easy  intervals  between  the  notes,  pleasing  in  its 
essential  melody,  and  not  depending  for  its  effect  on  any  de- 
licacies and  nice  shades  of  expression  in  the  performance. 
From  a  want  of  attention  to  this  proviso,  the  very  gems  of  the 
best  composers  become  the  perfection  of  vulgarity. 


THE  COUNTER  THEORY  ; 

OB  THE  LATEST  DEVELOPMENT  OF  PUSEYISM. 

The  Problem,  'What  is  the  Church?'  solved;  or,  the  Counter 
Theory.     J.  H.  Parker,  1853. 

THIS  book,  which  is  very  ingenious  and  curious, — and  which 
would  be  very  agreeable  also,  if  so  much  unreality  on  subjects 
so  momentous  were  not  a  painful  spectacle,  —  is  a  very  singu- 
lar illustration  of  recent  Protestant  theology.  Its  equivocal 
character  is  revealed  in  its  title,  the  former  part  of  which 
claims  the  solution  of  a  problem  much  graver  than  the  riddle 
of  the  sphinx ;  while  the  latter  is  more  modestly  contented 
with  the  title  of  a  theory.  So  fanciful  a  writer  as  the  author 
of  this  book  must  be  aware,  that  to  produce  any  number  of 
theories  on  subjects  not  open  to  experiment,  is  an  occupation 
nearly  as  easy  as  that  of  blowing  soap-bubbles,  and  not  greatly 
more  profitable.  Thoughts  unattended  by  convictions ;  thoughts 
neither  grown  from  the  substance  of  the  soul,  nor  attested  by 
any  divine  sanction,  nor  corroborated  by  practical  experience, 
add  no  cubit  to  the  stature  of  the  soul.  They  pass  through 
the  mind  as  bricks  pass  through  the  mould,  which  does  not 
grow  to  the  dimensions  of  a  house,  though  it  may  have  turned 
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out  bricks  enough  to  build  a  hundred  houses.  The  remark 
applies  especially  to  such  thoughts  as  are  the  staple  of  this 
volume.  They  follow  no  law,  and  are  incapable  of  being  re- 
ferred to  any  species  of  intellectual  method.  They  are  pro- 
duced by  an  able  intellect  working  under  the  guidance  of  the 
imagination ;  and  they  seek  their  corroboration  in  certain 
'  views'  of  history,  as  arbitrary  as  the  forms  into  which  the 
imagination  arranges  cloudland.  The  most  remarkable  thing 
about  the  book  is,  that  its  author  should  repose  any  faith  in 
it.  For  seven  years  this  theory,  he  assures  us,  has  stood  by 
him ;  and  at  the  end  of  that  time  he  believes  in  it  more  than 
ever.  We  should  have  thought  that,  during  seven  years,  so 
clever  a  thinker  must  have  moulded  and  mended  scores  of 
such  theories  ;  and  that  to  the  importunity  of  that  which 
continues  to  oppress  him  he  could  have  replied,  as  Coleridge 
replied  when  questioned  concerning  his  belief  in  ghosts,  "  Be- 
lieve them!  I  have  seen  too  many  of  them."  He  is  more 
credulous  as  to  his  visions.  "  The  time  seems  to  have  come," 
he  says,  "  for  preaching  upon  the  house-top  what  has  been 
heard  in  the  ear."  Here,  as  in  the  title  of  the  book,  there  is 
a  curious  confusion  of  thought.  Faith,  indeed,  "  comes  by 
hearing ;"  and  whatever  comes  to  us  attested  by  the  broad  seal 
of  faith,  it  may  be  well  to  proclaim  abroad.  But  this  theory 
has  not  come  to  the  author  either  from  without  or  from  above. 
It  comes  from  within,  and  is  evidently  "  carved  out  of  the 
carver's  brain."  To  originality,  much  more  than  to  authen- 
ticity, it  has  a  claim.  Why,  under  these  circumstances,  it 
should  be  enforced  upon  all,  it  is  not  easy  to  see.  On  such 
subjects,  every  one  is  apt  to  prefer  his  own  theory  to  his 
neighbour's ;  and  though  this  particular  theory  has  evidently 
been  devised  to  meet  the  special  circumstances  of  the  Church 
of  England,  yet,  as  those  circumstances  are  changing  every 
day,  it  is  equally  obvious,  that  to  fit  them  with  a  single  theory 
would  be  as  difficult  as  to  "  cut  a  coat  for  the  moon."  What 
we  could  hardly  have  guessed  is,  however,  disclosed  in  an 
avowal  which  throws  much  light  on  the  book.  The  work  be- 
longs to  the  medical  rather  than  the  scientific  department  of 
theology  ;  and  its  office  is  that  of  a  counter-irritant.  "  Seven 
years  have  elapsed  —  since  which  time  the  Essay  on  Develop- 
ment has  received  numerous  answers  of  a  destructive  or  nega- 
tive character,  which  have  certainly  weakened  it  in  part,  or  in 
details,  but  still,  where  is  the  counter-charm  ?  Where  is  the 
clear  positive  statement  in  which  perplexed  minds  may  take 
refuge  ?  Seven  years,  and  still  the  same  void !" 

Something  like  the  same  remark  had  been  made  years  be- 
fore by  Professor  Butler,  in  his  letters  on  Dr.  Newman's  work 
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on  Development.  The  following  quotation  from  him  is  pre- 
fixed as  a  motto  to  the  present  volume.  "  To  pull  it  down 
at  all,  you  must  win  the  public  ear  and  fancy  by  a  counter- 
novel'1  The  author  of  this  work  evidently  intends  to  supply 
the  want  indicated  by  Professor  Butler;  but  while  the  Pro- 
fessor speaks  of  a  counter-novel  and  of  the  fancy  (expressions 
very  well  chosen),  our  author,  less  skilled  to  discern  between 
visions  and  realities,  speaks  of  "  clear  positive  statements"  and 
"  perplexed  minds."  Equal  inaccuracy  of  thought  is  indicated 
in  the  author's  assumption  that  his  own  book,  and  the  great 
work  relatively  to  which  it  is  to  act  as  a  counter-charm,  are 
to  be  referred  to  the  same  category.  In  character  alike  and 
in  aim,  his  theory  is  wholly  of  a  different  genus  from  that  of 
which  he  has  so  much  misapprehended  the  scope.  Dr.  New- 
man's is  a  scientific  treatise,  so  far  as  the  subject  admits  of 
science,  defining  the  tests  of  true  or  false  development,  and 
adhering  to  a  consistent  and  explained  method  of  reasoning 
throughout.  The  work  intended  to  supplant  his  is  simply 
a  prolonged  reverie : 

"  A  form  that  men  spy 
With  the  half-closed  eye, 
When  the  sun  is  sunk  low  in  the  summer  sky." 

The  latter  work  is  intended  to  supply  a  solid  and  sufficient 
reason  for  believing  in  and  adhering  to  the  united  Church  of 
England  and  Ireland.  Dr.  Newman's  work  was  not  by  any 
means  put  forth  with  the  converse  purpose,  and  as  containing 
a  vindication  of  the  Catholic  Church,  sufficient  in  itself  to 
render  submission  to  her  a  duty.  The  Catholic  Church  may 
be  acknowledged  in  the  completest  sense,  though  the  theory 
of  development  be  rejected ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
theory  might  be  accepted  as  the  most  philosophical  mode  of 
reading  history,  without,  by  itself,  constituting  a  proof  that  it 
is  necessary  to  belong  to  that  communion  of  which  the  Pope 
is  the  visible  head.  We  allude  to  this  mistake  because  it  is 
a  common  one,  and  a  snare  which  a  little  attention  might 
remove.  Dr.  Newman  has,  in  his  lectures  on  Anglican  Dif- 
ficulties, distinctly  indicated  that  train  of  reasoning  which  was 
the  chief  intellectual  cause  of  his  repudiating  Anglicanism  and 
submitting  to  the  Church.  It  did  not  consist  in  any  theory 
of  development ;  on  the  contrary,  what  impressed  him  was 
that  substantial  identity  of  character  between  the  primitive 
and  the  modern  Church,  which  rendered  any  theory  with 
reference  to  accidental  differences  of  detail  wholly  unneces- 
sary. What  is  unnecessary  with  reference  to  faith  may, 
notwithstanding,  be  an  interesting  inquiry  on  philosophical 
grounds.  An  absolute  conviction  as  to  the  essential  iden- 
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tity  of  the  primitive  and  the  modern  Church,  though  it  does 
not  arise  from  any  particular  scientific  theory  with  regard  to 
accidental  or  apparent  differences  between  the  two,  naturally 
suggests  the  inquiry,  "  How  do  those  differences  arise?"  To 
suppose  the  antecedent  conviction  as  to  the  substantial  iden- 
tity to  arise  from  a  special  theory  relative  to  accidental  dif- 
ferences, would  be  as  unreasonable  as  to  imagine  that  our 
conviction  relative  to  the  personal  identity  of  the  man  and 
the  child  is  founded  upon  some  particular  theory,  whether 
true  or  false,  on  the  subject  of  growth. 

It  would  be  a  vain  task  to  point  out  all  the  inconsistencies 
into  which  the  author  of  this  book  has  been  betrayed  by  the 
fanciful  and  arbitrary  parallel  which  he  draws  between  the 
various  portions  of  Jewish  and  Christian  history.  The  fact 
that  between  the  two  many  analogies  exist,  has  led  him  into 
the  assumption  that  the  individual  mind  is  capable  of  dis- 
covering for  itself,  not  only  the  literal  sense  of  Holy  Scrip- 
ture, but  also  its  mystical  interpretation.  This  mistake  re- 
sembles the  delusion  of  those  who,  under  the  pretext  of  an 
ardent  belief  in  Providence,  base  the  most  important  doctrines 
on  their  own  particular  interpretation  of  it,  and  persuade 
themselves  that  to  dispute  their  views  is  to  deny  the  divine 
government  of  the  world.  In  both  cases  alike,  the  mystic 
interpretation,  whether  of  Holy  Scripture  or  of  historic  events, 
is  commonly  suggested  by  the  very  opinion  in  defence  of  which 
it  is  adduced.  The  delusion  is  a  dangerous  one,  when,  as 
often  happens,  the  interpretation  and  the  theory  are  con- 
sistent. The  present  volume,  however,  is  too  inconsistent  to 
be  dangerous,  except  as  stimulating  the  mind  to  a  spurious 
method  of  reasoning.  Such  positions  as  the  following  will 
not  long  be  able  to  maintain  themselves  in  juxta-position. 
fi  The  pre-eminence  of  St.  Peter  occupies  the  same  place  in 
the  new  law  which  that  of  Judah  occupied  in  the  old.  Among 
the  patriarchs  it  was  foretold  that  Judah  was  to  have  the  pri- 
macy, and  among  the  apostles,  St.  Peter.  In  each  case  the 
prophecy  was  fulfilled  only  gradually,  and  by  means  apparentl}7 
human :  the  tribes  that  revolted  from  Judah,  and  lost  unity, 
were  punished  by  falling  under  the  Assyrian  yoke;  and  the 
Eastern  Church,  that  seceded  from  the  unity  of  Peter's  fold, 
was  punished  by  falling  under  the  yoke  of  Mahomet,  losing 
the  patriarchal  sees  of  the  East,  and,  except  in  the  case  of 
a  small  remnant,  forfeiting  the  Christian  faith  also."  ,  .  .  . 
And  yet,  to  belong  to  the  fold  of  Peter  is  by  no  means  our 
duty  !  Again, — 

"  Rome  had  a  principality,  which,  according  to  S.  Ireneus  and 
S.  Augustine,  always  existed  there ;    and  S.   Cyprian,  besides  re- 
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peating  the  expression,  when  not  personally  concerned,  regards  it  as 
the  spring  whence  unity  flowed.  It  headed  orthodoxy  with  S.  Atha- 
nasius,  S.  Cyril,  and  others  :  with  the  heretical  emperors  it  struggled 
long  and  painfully  for  the  supremacy.  It  was  reputed  from  the  first 
to  have  been  founded  by  the  two  great  apostles  who  were  there  mar- 
tyred ;  *  *  it  was  considered  in  those  early  days  almost  the  only 
Church  that  had  never  bred  heresy." — Yet,  so  far  from  the  Papacy 
having  been  a  divine  institution,  "  the  moment  a  visible  head  was 
acknowledged  and  looked  up  to,  faith  declined  ;  and  as  Israel  sinned 
in  wishing  for  a  king,  so  Christendom  sinned  in  setting  up  a  Pope." 

The  latter  analogy  would  seem  somewhat  at  variance  with  a 
previous  statement,  in  which  the  parallel  to  tb.3  kingdom  of 
Saul  is  found,  not  in  the  Papal  power,  but  in  that  which 
Constantine  and  the  succeeding  emperors  exercised  in  the 
Church  ;  while  the  kingdom  of  David,  which  supplanted  that 
of  Saul,  is  asserted  to  have  been  the  type  of  the  Papacy. 

As  for  the  assertion,  that  faith  declined  in  proportion  as 
the  Papal  power  culminated,  it  is  flatly  contradicted,  within  a 
few  pages,  by  a  series  of  passages  containing  admissions  such 
as  few  Protestants  have  ever  made  before.  The  progress  of 
the  Christian  Church  is  strikingly  paralleled  with  that  of  the 
Jewish.  Previous  to  the  time  of  David  and  Solomon,  it  is 
remarked,  Jehovah  had  dwelt  within  curtains ;  subsequently, 
in  the  Temple.  So,  in  the  Christian  dispensation,  men  wor- 
shipped during  the  early  centuries  in  the  "  upper  chambers," 
but  afterwards  in  cathedrals. 

"David  added  to  the  ceremonial  of  the  Temple  by  the  introduction 
of  the  courses  of  the  Nethinims,  Porters,  Priests,  and  the  like  ;  and  did 
not  the  Popes  a  hundredfold  more  ?  The  service  of  the  Temple  that 
commenced  with  Solomon  was  not  more  elaborate  than  the  ritual 
contained  in  the  Sacramentaries  and  Pontificals  of  the  middle  ages" 
(p.  92).  Again,  "  as  Judges  ceased  among  the  Israelites,  the  office 
of  Prophet  advanced  into  prominence  and  importance ;  and  so  the 
Fathers  were  gradually  succeeded  by  Doctors  in  the  Christian 
Church.  *  *  Again,  it  should  be  remembered  that  while  all  that 
was  strictly  obligatory  in  the  law  was  held  to  be  contained  in  the 
Pentateuch,  still  there  were  both  Judges  and  Prophets  who  left 
works  behind  them  that  were  received  into  the  Jewish  canon,  and 
considered  authoritative.  Now  by  what  authority  were  these  subse- 
quent writings  put  so  nearly  on  a  level  with  the  books  of  Moses,  but 
by  those  who  *  sat  in  his  seat,'  as  our  Lord  says ;  namely,  by  the  au- 
thorities of  the  Synagogue  ?"  (p.  94?.) 

The  works  which  he  considers  parallel  to  these  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church  are  those  of  the  Fathers  and  medieval  Doctors. 
The  schools  of  the  Prophets  under  the  old  dispensation,  he, 
in  like  manner,  considers  to  have  been  "  precursors  of  the 
monastic  system  in  the  Church."  Again, 
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"  The  miracles  which  are  recorded  to  have  happened  in  the  days 
of  the  Prophets,  with  which,  for  instance,  the  lives  of  Elijah  and 
Elisha  abound,  have  not  inaptly  been  contrasted  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical miracles  of  a  corresponding  date,  and  with  the  visions  and  mar- 
vels of  what  are  popularly  called  the  dark  ages"  (pp.  96-7). 

Again,  the  progress  of  theological  knowledge  under  the  Old 
Law  is  compared  with  the  progress  of  definition  in  the  Chris- 
tian Church,  after  a  fashion  which  would  content  the  most 
ardent  admirer  of  development : 

"Let  it  be  remembered  that  in  the  actual  books  of  the  law  the 
doctrine  of  a  future  state  can  scarce  be  said  to  be  laid  down  at  all ; 
and  that  in  any  case  it  was  afterwards  brought  forward  a  good  deal 
more  prominently  by  the  Prophets.  Let  it  be  remembered  that  the 
existence  of  Angels  and  of  a  Trinity  in  the  Godhead  grew  up  from 
the  same  sources  into  belief  among  the  Jews  ;  that  the  doctrine  of 
repentance,  and  of  the  just  living  by  faith,  was  gradually  unfolded; 
and  that  the  prophecies  respecting  the  Messiah  assumed  a  defmiteness 
and  a  precision  in  them  unknown  to  the  Pentateuch"  (p.  98). 

The  doctrines  corresponding  to  these,  for  our  knowledge  of 
which  we  are  indebted  to  the  middle  ages,  but  to  define  which 
authoritatively  he  thinks  wrong,  are,  such  as  purgatory,  pray- 
ers for  the  dead,  intercession  of  saints  and  angels,  and  the 
like  ;  of  which  he  further  remarks, 

"  they  were  brought  into  prominence  for  the  most  part  by  those  in 
the  church,  who  would  seem,  in  part  at  least,  to  correspond  with  the 
prophets  under  the  law ;  and  dreams,  visions,  and  inspirations  are 
said  to  have  been  the  media  principally  through  which  they  were 
made  known"  (p.  101). 

Again,  he  remarks, 

"  There  are  other  points  in  which  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures 
themselves  has  been  more  fully  brought  out :  verities  respecting  the 
Godhead,  the  incarnation,  original  sin,  sacraments,  justification,  sancti- 
fication,  conscience,  virtue,  good  works,  the  inner  life,  and  the  like. 
Had  the  Jews  their  hagiographa  ?  and  what  is  to  be  said  of  those 
innumerable  books  of  devotion  and  piety,  written  clearly  under  the 
dictation  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  which  have  formed  the  spiritual  food  of 
the  Saints,  in  all  ages,  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  Gospel  ?  can 
we  speak  of  the  confessions  of  S.  Augustine,  the  meditations  of  S. 
Bernard,  the  hymns  of  many  a  devout  anonymous,  the  Imitation  of 
Christ,  the  Spiritual  Combat,  without  the  same  feelings  of  deep  grati- 
tude and  reverence  with  which  the  Jews  regarded  the  Psalms,  the 
Proverbs,  and  the  Song  of  Songs  ?  *  *  *  So,  too,  stricter  disci- 
pline has  obtained  in  the  Church  than  what  is  actually  prescribed  in 
the  original  books  of  the  New  Testament,  though  by  some  it  has 
been  viewed  in  the  light  of  an  infringement  on  Christian  liberty. 
Counsels  of  perfection,  a  contemplative  life,  professed  virginity,  cleri- 
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cal  celibacy,  monastic  vows,  all  these  generally,  and  many  more 
(without  entering  into  the  question  whether  some  have  not  been 
pushed  too  far  or  prematurely),  betoken  a  progressive  advance  to- 
wards, while  they  are  so  many  types  of,  a  more  perfect  state,  where 
a  super-human  excellence  will  be  fully  realised." 

With  such  all-important  admissions  as  these,  it  seems  hard  to 
reconcile  the  statement,  that  from  the  time  that  the  Papal 
supremacy  had  become  established,  there  was  a  great  decline 
of  faith,  and  of  allegiance  to  the  Church's  great  invisible 
Head.  To  substantiate  such  statements,  our  author  gives 
what  he  calls  the  night-side  of  the  picture.  Idolatry  is  not 
one  of  the  sins  with  which  he  charges  the  Christian  Church : 

"  Nor  should  we  hesitate  to  admit  frankly  that  the  honour  paid 
to  departed  Saints  in  the  Church  of  Christ  is  altogether  unparalleled 
under  the  law,  and  a  new  feature  in  the  annals  of  revealed  religion. 
The  resemblance  between  it  and  the  hero-worship  in  use  among  the 
heathen  is  not  to  be  denied  for  a  moment ;  but  the  latter,  instead  of 
being  a  witness  against  the  former,  is  rather  a  presumption  in  its 
favour.  It  is  evidently  one  of  those  religious  developments  in  which 
nature  was  permitted  to  anticipate  revelation,  and  may  be  fairly 
ascribed  to  a  presentiment  of  the  human  heart  springing  out  of  the 
doctrine  of  future  punishments  and  rewards"  (p.  115). 

The  dark  lines  which  shade  the  portrait  are  apparently  the 
following:  1st,  worldliness  and  luxury,  which  could  of  course 
be  but  the  sins  of  individuals,  analogous  to  those  of  which  our 
Lord  spoke  when  He  commanded  the  Jews  to  obey  those  who 
sat  in  Moses'  seat,  but  not  to  imitate  their  actions,  because 
"  they  say,  and  do  not ;"  2dly,  persecution,  such  as  was  prac- 
tised by  the  Jews.  But  here  his  parallel  wholly  fails;  for 
whereas,  as  he  remarks,  the  Jerusalem  of  the  old  law  slew 
the  Prophets  and  then  built  their  sepulchres,  the  so-called 
reformers,  whom  the  Church  denounced  and  the  laws  of  their 
country  punished  (whether  justly  or  unjustly),  were  not  the 
Doctors  of  the  Church  (already  shewn  to  correspond  with  the 
Prophets  of  old),  nor  any  set  of  men  whose  sepulchres  the 
Church  has  since  built,  but  a  class  much  more  analogous  to 
Korah  and  his  company,  or  to  those  false  prophets  who  found 
favour  in  the  courts  of  kings,  and  deluded  them  to  their  ruin. 
But  among  the  incoherencies  of  this  book,  few  are  more  curi- 
ous than  that  the  same  person  should  extol  as  quasi-revela- 
tions  of  the  middle  ages  the  doctrine  of  purgatory,  the  cultus 
of  the  Saints,  virginity,  &c.,  and  also  claim  Luther  as  a  pro- 
phet. The  third  argument  by  which  our  author  attempts  to 
set  aside  the  authority  of  the  Church,  is  this:  that  as  the  Di- 
vine promises  respecting  the  permanence  of  the  kingdom  of 
David,  and  the  inheritance  of  Abraham,  were  not  fulfilled, 
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owing  to  the  sins  of  the  Jews,  so  have  the  promises  to  the 
Christian  Church  failed  by  reason  of  her  sins.  But,  spiritu- 
ally, the  former  class  of  promises  have  been  fulfilled ;  for  the 
Christian  Church  is  the  inheritance  of  Abraham  and  the  king- 
dom of  David,  the  final  dispensation  having  supervened  upon 
that  one  which  was  but  temporary,  and  an  introduction  to  it; 
and  as  to  their  literal  and  external  fulfilment,  those  promises 
were  conditional  on  obedience,  and  the  Jews  were  disobedient. 
In  the  case  of  the  Christian  Church,  the  promise  is  absolute, 
that  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  her ;  and  this 
is  only  a  necessary  consequence  of  the  Christian  being  the 
final  dispensation. 

The  very  idea  of  the  Church  as  the  Body  of  Christ,  and 
as  the  Temple  of  the  Spirit,  is  not  yet  grasped  by  one  who 
does  not  perceive  that  the  notion -of  its  failing,  even  for  a 
moment,  involves  the  same  contradiction  as  would  be  involved 
in  the  notion  of  its  Divine  Head  one  day  losing  one  of  His 
attributes  ;  and  who  does  not  also  perceive  that  it  must  needs 
have  perished  from  the  moment  that,  in  consequence  of  being 
cut  up  by  schisms,  it  lost  its  primary  functions — that  of  "  wit- 
nessing to  the  truth."  How  can  we  reconcile  with  sincere  and 
careful  thinking  such  expressions  as  these,  "  We  should  be 
driven  to  reflect,  I  say,  upon  what  grounds  sin  and  schism, 
which  annihilated  invincibility  in  the  Israelites,  should  not  be 
supposed  to  have  affected  infallibility  in  the  Church  ?"  Here, 
not  to  observe  on  the  fact,  that  "  invincibility"  cannot  be 
classed  under  the  same  category  with  "  infallibility,"  to  lose 
which  implies  the  loss  of  the  spirit  of  truth,  and  therefore  of 
life ;  the  whole  question  at  issue  is  quietly  assumed,  and  the 
difficulty  of  proof  is  evaded.  Schism  would,  of  course,  anni- 
hilate infallibility,  and  consequently  all  certainty  of  faith  ; 
but  the  real  question  is,  whether  the  schisms  that  surround  us 
be  schisms  in  the  Church,  or  as  such  were  regarded  in  the 
apostolic  time,  and  in  the  days  of  the  early  councils,  schisms 
from  the  Church,  leaving  its  visible  unity  as  unimpaired  as  its 
visible  apostolicity. 

Another  of  the  fi  mystical  interpretations"  in  this  book 
consists  in  a  parallel  between  the  Babylonian  captivity  and 
the  Reformation,  which  reduced  the  sacred  order  of  the  Chris- 
tian doctrine  and  worship  to  a  confusion  comparable  only  to 
Babel,  and  subjected  the  captives  to  the  sensual  tyranny  of 
the  world.  According  to  this  "  view,"  Protestantism  has  re- 
ceived as  severe  a  punishment  as  the  Greek  schism,  scourged 
by  Mahomet ;  and  to  return  as  soon  as  possible  from  Babylon 
to  Jerusalem  would  seem  both  a  natural  arid  expedient  course. 
Here  again,  however,  a  series  of  very  large  admissions  are 
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balanced  by  a  series  of  counter-statements  larger  still ;  the 
practical  result  of  which  is,  that  every  one  should  remain 
where  he  stands,  on  condition  that  he  grumbles  loud  and  long 
at  his  position,  The  Church,  like  Jerusalem  of  old,  deserved 
its  chastisement ;  and  where  the  captives  find  themselves,  they 
were  placed  by  Providence !  And  if  so,  might  we  not  ask, 
has  not  Providence  equally  made  a  way  of  escape  ?  What 
but  Providence  has  brought  home  to  so  many  persons  means 
of  knowledge  hardly  accessible  to  their  forefathers?  If  the 
author  of  the  Counter  Theory  had  lived  fifty  years  ago,  is  it  not 
probable,  that  instead  of  thinking  the  Reformation  a  subjec- 
tion to  Babylon,  he  might  have  contented  himself  with  the 
old  national  tradition,  and  believed  that  it  was  a  delivery  from 
Babylon  ?  Why,  then,  should  he  think  that  Providence  at- 
taches its  sanction  more  to  the  captives  than  to  those  who, 
with  its  aid,  and  that  of  books  like  the  Counter  Theory, 
escape  daily  from  captivity  ;  or  assume  that  the  modern  Ba- 
bylon is  recognised  in  any  other  than  that  permissive  sense 
in  which  the  modern  Assyria  (Mahometanism)  is  also  re- 
cognised ? 

Equally  contradictory  is  the  following  account  of  the  one 
great  principle  on  which  all  else  turned  at  the  Reformation: 

"  Let  us  trace  these  controversies  back  to  their  legitimate  source, 
and  we  shall  find  that,  briefly  expressed,  it  was  private  judgment- 
private  judgment  in  contradistinction  to  that  opposite  maxim  which 
we  call  authority — liberty  to  go  back  from  conclusions  to  premises, 
and  from  premises  to  first  principles,  for  the  purpose  of  examining 
all  that  is  contained  in  them  ;  liberty  to  require  a  reason  for  all  that 
is  offered  to  our  acceptance,  and  to  believe  nothing  that  has  not  been 
proved  to  our  individual  satisfaction  ;  a  principle  directly  antagonistic 
to  Faith,  and,  when  pushed  to  extremities,  the  origin  of  as  great  a 
Babel  as  ever  was  built'"  (168).  Four  pages  further  on,  the  opposite 
side  of  the  picture  is  presented,  and  we  are  informed  that  "it  is  never 
but  from  a  keen  sense  of  the  necessity  that  existed  of  admitting  the 
principle  of  private  judgment  into  the  Church,  and  from  a  due  sense 
of  the  good  that  has  been  thereby  gained — far  more  than  sufficient  to 
counterbalance  these  drawbacks,  serious  and  fearful  though  they  have 
been — that  thoughtful  persons  can  still  look  upon  the  Reformation  as 
a  great  blessing,  and  thank  God  for  it." 

It  was  thus  a  great  advantage  to  the  household  of  faith  to 
admit  into  her  sanctuary,  not  merely  a  temporary  scourge,  but 
a  "  principle  directly  antagonistic  to  faith  itself."  Surely  this 
is,  to  say  the  least,  very  loose  thinking  on  a  very  grave  matter! 
Private  judgment  must  be  something  better  or  worse  than  it  is 
here  represented.  Is  not  the  real  question  at  issue,  not  to 
which  side  we  may  fancy  the  balance  of  historic  good  or  evil 
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to  tend;  but  simply  whether  an  individual  has  or  has  not  a 
right  to  isolate  himself  in  the  formation  of  his  creed,  and  to 
believe  that,  apart  from  the  Body  of  Christ  as  his  guide,  he  can 
reach  the  "  truth  as  it  is  in  Jesus?"  If  this  be  the  real  ques- 
tion, why  is  it  thus  evaded? 

The  root  of  all  these  inconsistencies  is  to  be  found  in  a  ra- 
tionalism not  the  less  fatal  because  it  chances  to  have  taken 
under  its  patronage  many  ecclesiastical  ideas.  Thus  we  read : 

"  If  one  thing  has  been  proved  more  than  another,  of  late  days,  it  is 
this  :  namely,  that  in  a  controversy  with  infidelity  the  authority  of  the 
Church  is  not  a  thing  that  can  be  for  a  moment  insisted  on,  and  that 
the  cause  of  Christianity  can  only  be  subserved  by  submitting  it  to 
the  test  of  a  fair,  rational,  argumentative  proof"  (215).  Again,  in 
page  118,  he  says  :  "The  facts  of  the  case  require  that  all  should  be 
inductively  proved  and  analysed  before  they  can  be  said  to  be  re- 
established on  a  permanent  basis  ;  each  will  be  allowed  its  own  in- 
trinsic value  from  henceforward,  and  nothing  more  ;  and  whatever 
is  superfluous,  or  will  not  stand  the  test  of  a  fair  reasonable  proof,  will 
have  to  be  abandoned." 

We  willingly  admit  that  Reason  has  its  proper  place  and  sub- 
ordinate office  in  the  things  of  Faith ;  nay,  that  a  process  of 
reasoning  very  much  more  solid  than  that  which  serves  as  a  basis 
to  the  Counter  Theory  must  be  admitted  into  that  region : 
but  that  demonstration  by  the  inductive  method  is  the  means 
of  arriving  at  Divine  Truth ;  or  that  in  controversy,  whether 
with  infidels  or  with  any  of  the  Christian  sects,  it  is  necessary 
to  discard  the  principle  of  Church  authority,  and  rest  each 
doctrine  and  rite  upon  a  separate  proof, — we  utterly  deny.  To 
assign  to  Reason  such  a  place  as  this  is  simply  to  leave  no 
place  for  Faith.  The  primary  duty  of  Reason  in  such  inquiries 
is  to  know  its  own  limits.  In  the  absence  of  such  knowledge  a 
faculty  with  nothing  greater  than  itself  to  guide  it  soon  goes 
astray  ;  and  some  very  unreasonable  theory,  embraced  with  a 
very  unreasonable  confidence,  is  the  common  result. 

Our  author  has  soaring  hopes: — among  them  apparently 
is  one  which  seems  to  us  a  very  visionary  one,  that  of  practi- 
cally creating  what  God  only  can  create — a  church. 

"  Here  lies  our  immediate  work !  Oar  best,  our  chiefcsl,  our 
ultimate  hope,  in  the  present  age,  lies  in  the  people;  in  the  enlightened 
and  educated  masses  that  are  rising  into  prominence  on  all  sides,  and 
whose  moral  influence,  once  concentrated  and  exerted  in  a  righteous 
cause,  will  be  irresistible  !  Doctrines  and  ordinances  are  not  more  to 
be  inductively  proved  than  the  people  to  be  individually  won.  * 
Then  may  we  hope  to  see  Synods  revived,  and  their  deliberations 
expected  without  jealousy,  bishops  multiplied,  creeds  accepted  without 
mistrust,  discipline  restored,  fast  and  festival  observed,  sacraments 
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prized,  ministers  and  people  knit  together  in  a  holy  fellowship  as  one 
man"  (223). 

These  are  results  greatly  to  be  desired  ;  but  how  they  are  to 
follow  either  from  induction,  or  from  education,  and  a  bold 
appeal  to  "the  people,"  is  a  difficult  question;  and,  as  usual, 
the  difficulty  is  evaded,  and  the  false  ground  covered  by  a 
flowery  veil  of  aspirations  and  analogies.  The  people  and 
their  ministers  are  to  be  reconciled,  and  a  hundred  contending 
schools  are  to  be  reduced  to  unity !  The  captives  are  not  to 
abandon  the  Babylonian  streams,  but  Babel  is  of  itself  to 
change  into  Jerusalem  !  What  is  to  work  the  change?  Who 
is  to  dethrone  the  false  prophet,  Public  Opinion ;  and  to  in- 
stall in  his  place  an  authentic  witness  to  the  truth  ?  The 
unity  is  to  be  more  than  national : 

"  Oh,  and  when  we  have  got  back  these  things  ourselves,  let  us 
not  forget  that  there  are  Christians  in  the  world  beside  ourselves.  * 
Let  us  hold  out  the  right  hand  of  fellowship  to  the  Dissenter  first, 
as  having  ourselves  occasioned  his   schism  by  our  own  apathy  ;   to 
those  who  side  with  Rome  in  the  next  place,  as  having  sinned  against 
others  no  less  than  we  have  been  sinned  against  ourselves"  (223). 
But  what  if  the  Dissenter  should  continue  to  reject  the  prof- 
fered hand,  as  he  does  now  ?     Will  it  not  then  be  a  duty  to 
prove  to  him  that  he  ought  to  accept  it  ?     Will  not  this  proof 
involve  the  principle  of  an  external  organic  unity  as  well  as  of 
a  moral  unity,  and  also  of  submission  to   ecclesiastical  autho- 
rity ?     But  what  if  these  principles  should  prove  unmanage- 
able things,  as   principles  commonly  are ;  if  they  should  cut 
both  ways,  and  enable  the  Roman  Catholic  to  prove  that  if 
dissent   from    a    local    national   Church,   founded   on   private 
judgment  and  state-edicts,  was   a  sin,  notwithstanding   many 
acknowledged  corruptions  in  that  body  ;  it  must  have  been  a 
far    greater  sin  to    separate  from    the    orbis  terrarum    from 
an  ecclesiastical  authority  to  which  Anglo-Saxon  Christianity 
owed  its  very  existence,  and  from  a  Church  which,  if  it  be  not 
an  imposture,  is  the  Body  of  Christ  and  the  Temple  of  the 
Spirit  ?     Should  such  a  proof  be  made  good,  it  is  obvious  that 
the  united  Church  of  England  and  Ireland  would  have  to  re- 
linquish all  philanthropic  schemes  till  it  had  fulfilled  its  hum- 
bler duties,  abandoned  its  "  barring  out,"  made  its  submission, 
and  returned  to  its  old  allegiance.    Should  the  proof  fail,  then 
some  other  principle  must  be  established  for  the  purpose  of 
reducing  to  unity,  through  a  sense  of  duty,  those  who  are  not 
drawn  to  it  by  taste,  and  whose  mystical  interpretations  of 
Jewish  history  make  out  as  good  a  case  for  the  Presbyterian 
Kiik  of  Scotland,  as  the   Counter  Theory  makes  out  for  the 
Church  established  in  the  southern  part  of  the  island. 
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The  only  basis  of  union  which  this  book  supplies  seems  a 
very  low  one,  and  one  for  the  discovery  of  which  no  new  or 
recondite  philosophy  was  necessary : 

u  Let  us  obliterate  from  our  office-book  and  from  our  canons  all 
that  savours  of  uncharitableness,  and  effete  controversy,  and  exclusive 
privilege, — our  old  protective  laws,  highly  useful  for  the  age  in  which 
they  were  framed,  but  long  since  obsolete,  as  one  might  justly  style 
them, — and  let  us  not  fear  to  extend  our  borders  to  the  full  limit  of 
those  ancient  landmarks,  the  primitive  creeds  of  the  universal  Church  " 
(p.  225).  "  Where  the  incarnation  of  our  blessed  Lord,  and  the 
doctrine  of  the  blessed  Trinity  are  held  in  their  full  integrity,  there 
unity  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain  in  abeyance  upon  secondary 
grounds.  Why  should  not  Christians  agree  to  differ  upon  minor 
points  in  a  spirit  of  brotherly  love?" 

Here  the  mermaid  ends  in  a  fish ;  and  the  last  new  theory 
finds  its  conclusion  in  latitudinarianism,  pure  and  simple.  In 
the  above  sentences,  as  throughout  the  book,  things  wholly 
different  are  treated  as  if  they  belonged  to  the  same  category. 
Definitions  of  doctrine,  and  protective  or  persecuting  laws, 
are  not  equivalent  terms.  As  for  the  last,  we  should  be  ex- 
tremely glad  to  believe  that  they  were  obsolete ;  but,  consider- 
ing the  recent  agitation  against  convents,  and  the  Ecclesiastical 
Titles  Bill,  passed  expressly  to  "  give  robustness"  to  unjust 
restrictions  which  had  been  inoperative  for  centuries,  we  doubt 
the  fact.  As  to  the  repeal  of  such  law's  we  are  also  not  san- 
guine ;  on  the  contrary,  there  seems  too  much  reason  to  believe 
that  statesmen  who  boast  of  liberality  are  well  aware  of  a  truth 
pointedly  and  more  than  once  remarked  on  by  our  author : 

"  what  a  small  body  the  actual  Reformed  have  ever  been  numerically, 
and  but  for  the  support  which  they  have  received  from  the  temporal 
power,  never  assuredly  could  have  maintained  their  ground"  (204). 

The  reduction  of  definitions  is  a  more  practical  object ;  for 
the  Dissenters  may  not  be  content  to  remain  always  outside 
the  garden  wall ;  and  a  national  Church  must,  in  the  long- 
run,  be  national  as  a  primary  necessity,  and  content  itself  with 
being  a  Church  just  so  far  as  is  consistent  with  the  will  of  the 
nation  of  which  it  is  the  exponent.  But  would  this  abatement 
of  doctrine  be  a  gain?  Is  it  really  desirable  to  discard  all  doc- 
trines except  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  ?  What  then 
is  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  portions  of  those  primi- 
tive creeds  elsewhere  recommended  as  worthy  of  being  "  ac- 
cepted," and  that  even  "  without  mistrust?"  Nay,  even  if  all 
their  statements  were  accepted  in  terms,  as  they  commonly 
are  by  all  who  claim  the  title  of  "  orthodox  Dissenters,"  as 
well  as  by  the  schools  hardly  inferior  in  number  included 
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within  the  Anglican  fold,  how  are  we  to  insure  their  being  ac- 
cepted in  a  genuine  sense,  and  what  is  gained  by  their  being 
accepted  in  a  false  sense  ?  Has  the  author  of  this  book  never 
heard  of  the  Gorham  case  ?  Mr.  Gorham  admits  the  Nicenc 
statement  relative  to  Baptism,  but  he  denies  that  it  implies 
baptismal  regeneration.  The  Dissenters  admit  that  the 
Church  is  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic;  but  they  affirm 
that  its  apostolicity  consists  in  doctrine,  not  in  visible  succes- 
sion ;  just  as  most  Evangelicals  affirm  that  its  holiness  is  ex- 
clusively the  hidden  holiness  of  souls  known  to  God,  not  a 
holiness  externally  denoted  by  institutions  of  perfection  ;  and 
just  as  most  High  Churchmen  affirm,  that  its  unity  is  moral 
only,  not  organic  and  visible.  The  creed  means  the  sense  of 
the  creed,  not  the  letter.  If  there  be  no  means  of  determin- 
ing its  sense,  how  can  it  be  possible  to  know  that  even  the 
doctrines  of  the  Trinity  and  the  Incarnation  are  accepted  in 
their  authentic  sense  ? 

It  would  be  unfair  to  deny  that  this  book  abounds  in 
ingenious  speculations,  interesting  generalisations,  aspiring 
thoughts,  and  benevolent  aims.  The  greater  is  our  regret 
at  seeing  so  much,  that  might  easily  have  been  of  value,  flung 
away  into  the  barren  void  of  modern  rationalism.  Its  con- 
cessions are  of  high  value,  and,  if  properly  followed  out,  could 
not  but  conduct  many  a  wanderer  home.  Its  statements  in 
matters  of  detail  are  often  not  only  extremely  refined,  but 
remarkable  for  their  approach  to  orthodoxy ;  but  the  spirit 
and  general  character  of  the  work  are  such  as  to  render  these 
things  of  no  value.  The  author  does  not  lay  the  subject  fairly 
down  before  himself  and  his  readers,  ascertaining  clearly  what 
goal  is  to  be  reached,  and  by  what  road  it  may  be  reached; 
what  is  to  be  proved,  and  what  species  of  evidence  is  capable 
of  proving  it.  He  is  perpetually  approaching  the  points  really 
critical  in  such  inquiries,  and  then  swerving  back  into  the 
regions  of  fancy,  and  evading  them.  To  do  justice  to  his 
abilities  and  aims  he  must  keep  closer  to  the  question,  asking 
himself  such  questions  as  these  :  Is  Dr.  Newman's  work  really 
a  philosophic  treatise  or  a  religious  romance  ?  If  it  be  the 
former,  what  are  the  defects  in  the  method  of  thought  it  pur- 
sues ?  If  it  be  the  latter,  how  can  a  mere  counter-romance 
be  worthy  of  credit  ?  Is  mystic  interpretation  of  Scripture 
history,  and  of  recent  providential  events,  a  fit  or  an  unfit 
basis  for  doctrine  in  matters  pertaining  to  salvation  ?  If  it 
be,  are  we  to  trust  some  mode  of  interpretation  which  has 
received  the  sanction  of  the  Church ;  or  are  we  to  rely  on  a 
mode  of  interpretation  perfectly  new,  the  theory  of  an  indi- 
vidual? What  is  the  method  of  comparison  by  which  the 
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parallels  in  the  Jewish  and  the  Christian  law  are  to  be  ascer- 
tained ?  Are  they  to  correspond  exactly  or  proportionately  ? 
In  the  Christian  Church,  life-giving  sacraments  correspond 
with  the  lifeless  ceremonies  of  the  old  law.  Are  the  know- 
ledge, the  unity,  and  the  vitality  that  belong  to  Christ's  body, 
of  the  same  order  as  those  that  belonged  to  the  synagogue,  or 
are  they  of  a  proportionably  higher,  though  corresponding 
order  ?  Did  the  early  Church  exceed  her  duty  in  determin- 
ing the  faith  by  new  definitions,  as  often  as  it  was  called  in 
question  ; — and  if  not,  when  did  she  lose  the  power  of  so  de- 
fining it  ?  If  a  new  universal  council  were  ever  to  be  called, 
how  should  we  determine  what  religious  bodies  had  or  had 
not  a  right  to  deliberate  in  it  ?  If  schisms  are  schisms  in 
the  Church,  not  from  the  Church,  could  not  the  first  heretical 
body  condemned  in 'a  General  Council  have  rendered  it  im- 
possible to  hold  a  second  General  Council,  by  simply  refusing 
to  attend  it ;  and  would  not  the  Church  thus  have  lost  all 
power  of  witnessing  to  the  truth?  Is  induction,  or  is  it  not, 
an  instrument  for  the  investigation  of  supernatural  truth  ? 
Is  "  private  judgment"  the  Christian's  rule  of  Faith ;  or  is  it 
antagonistic  to  faith,  and  the  watchword  of  Babel  ?  Is  it,  or 
is  it  not,  a  duty  to  hear  the  Church;  —  and  can  the  Church 
challenge  our  faith,  and  propound  certain  truth,  if  it  be  not 
visible,  and  organically  one  ?  Is  not  to  deny  its  infallibility, 
to  deny  also  that  the  Holy  Ghost  speaks  through  it,  and 
therefore  to  deny  an  office  of  the  Holy  Ghost?  Does  the 
possession  of  the  Bible  alone  teach  us  what  the  truth  is,  or 
only  where  it  is  ? — and  can  we  be  said  to  have  a  revealed  re- 
ligion, if  there  be  no  divine  witness  to  reveal  to  us  the  mean- 
ing of  the  divinely  inspired  Scriptures  ?  Is  faith  an  organ  of 
certainty,  or  of  opinion  merely  ? 

These  are  the  questions  really  worthy  of  attention.  To  evade 
these,  and  to  guide  one's  course,  not  by  the  great  land-marks 
God  has  given  us,  but  by  fanciful  interpretations  of  history, 
and  analogies  drawn  out  till  they  snap,  is  as  unreasonable  as 
to  sail  by  the  weather-cock  instead  of  the  compass.  It  is  one 
of  the  signs  of  an  age  in  which  the  very  idea  of  truth,  as  a 
thing  objective  and  fixed  like  the  outlines  of  the  mountains, 
not  shifting  like  the  streams  and  clouds,  has  all  but  worn 
away ;  in  which  faith  is  thought  to  consist,  not  in  believing 
divine  revelation  with  a  divine  certainty,  but  in  resting  con- 
tent with  uncertainty ;  and  in  which  even  the  devout  hardly 
recognise  the  infinite  distance  between  religion  itself  and  a 
religious  philosophy  associated  with  religious  sentiments  and 
a  religious  literature. 
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MEMORANDUMS  ON  IRELAND. 

Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  Autumn  of  1852.  By 
John  Forbes,  M.D.,  F.R.S.,  &c.  &c.  2  vols.  London, 
Smith,  Elder,  and  Co. 

IT  is  rarely  that  the  form  and  substance  of  a  book  agree  so 
accurately  with  its  title  as  in  the  case  of  Dr.  Forbes's  Memo- 
randums  in  Ireland.  Among  the  innumerable  tricks  and 
quackeries  to  which  the  art  of  puffing,  as  brought  to  its  hide- 
ous maturity  in  these  days,  has  given  birth,  there  are  none 
more  provokingly  vexatious  to  the  literary  world  than  those 
which  are  employed  in  the  selection  of  titles.  "  A  taking 
title"  is  considered  more  than  half  the  battle  in  the  publication 
of  any  new  work ;  and  certainly  it  is  often  much  more  than 
half  of  what  is  good  and  entertaining  in  the  book.  Indeed  we 
cannot  help  suspecting  that  sometimes  the  title  is  the  first 
thing  on  which  the  author's  mind  has  been  fixed,  and  that 
what  is  to  follow  has  been  left  to  accident  to  determine,  and 
to  carelessness  to  execute  ;  just  as  if  an  architect  were  to  be- 
gin by  building  a  graceful  or  magnificent  portico,  before  he 
had  formed  any  definite  idea  of  the  plan  and  proportions  of 
the  house.  Dr.  Forbes,  however,  has  stooped  to  no  such 
unworthy  artifice  to  recommend  his  volumes  to  the  public. 
He  calls  them  Memorandums  made  in  Ireland  in  the  Autumn 
of  1852 ;  and  the  whole  framework  and  contents  of  the  book 
correspond  most  faithfully  to  the  title.  As  few  persons,  there- 
fore, would  anticipate  any  extravagant  degree  of  amusement 
or  instruction  in  the  perusal  of  the  memorandum-book  of  a 
stranger  which  chance  had  thrown  in  their  way,  so  Dr.  Forbes's 
readers  have  no  right  to  be  disappointed  if  they  find  his  .ma- 
terials somewhat  fragmentary  and  imperfect,  or  even  occasion- 
ally dry  and  tedious.  "  My  book,"  he  says,  "  professes  to  do 
no  more  than  to  report  what  the  writer  himself  did,  saw,  and 
heard.  For  any  thing  like  a  complete  view  of  any  of  the  more 
important  aspects  of  Ireland  and  her  people,  the  reader  must 
seek  other  authorities"  (vol.  ii.  p.  66).  Unlike  Sir  Francis 
Head,  and  other  writers  of  that  stamp,  he  did  not  go  to  Ire- 
land with  a  "  view,'  ready  cut  and  dried,  upon  the  social, 
moral,  and  religious  condition  of  the  people,  the  evils  under 
which  the  country  is  groaning,  the  causes  and  the  remedies  of 
those  evils,  and  then  take  a  hurried  tour  through  some  half 
dozen  counties  just  to  earn  an  excuse  for  writing  a  book  and 
claiming  the  authority  of  an  eye-witness ;  but  he  made  "  me- 
morandums" of  each  fact  as  he  came  across  it,  and  then  care- 
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fully  drew  his  conclusions  from  the  whole  when  his  tour  and 
his  memorandums  were  ended.  And  he  has  published  his 
book,  as  nearly  as  possible,  in  the  form  in  which  it  was  com- 
posed. He  presents  the  facts  to  his  readers  in  the  same  irre- 
gular order  in  which  they  originally  came  to  himself;  and 
there  is  no  doubt  that  his  work  loses  in  consequence  the  easy 
run  and  the  polish  of  a  finished  narrative.  It  is  overburdened, 
too,  by  an  endless  repetition  of  statistics  upon  the  subjects  on 
which  the  author  happened  to  be  most  interested — the  Na- 
tional Education  Society  and  Father  Mathew's  temperance 
movement ;  these,  instead  of  being  collected  together  into  one 
general  table  at  the  end,  are  repeated  with  a  tedious  minute- 
ness of  detail  for  each  place  which  he  visited.  There  are 
many  other  faults  also  of  the  same  kind  in  the  composition  of 
the  book,  arising  principally  from  the  same  cause.  We  must 
confess,  however,  that  they  are  faults  on  which  we  are  dis- 
posed to  be  very  lenient,  in  consideration  of  that  character  of 
honesty  and  simplicity  of  which  they  seem  to  be  a  part. 

The  interest  of  these  volumes  to  a  Catholic  reader  is  to  be 
found  in  the  impartiality  with  which  the  writer  records  such 
facts  and  phenomena  as  happen  to  come  across  his  path  with 
reference  to  the  visible  fruits  of  our  holy  religion  in  the  sister 
isle.  Being  a  Protestant,  he  is,  of  course,  not  altogether  free 
from  blunders ;  and  there  is  something  really  ludicrous  in  the 
gravity  with  which  he  occasionally  propounds  his  view  of  the 
practical  bearing  of  some  doctrine  which  he  scarcely  under- 
stands, or  repeats  as  the  original  exposition  of  unauthorised 
individuals,  what  every  Catholic  child  amongst  us  has  been 
taught  in  the  Catechism.  But  he  is  never  wilfully  unjust, 
and  his  testimony  on  the  whole  is  both  clear  and  satisfactory. 
The  first  point  which  seems  to  have  attracted  his  attention,  as 
indeed  it  cannot  fail  to  do  that  of  every  intelligent  traveller, 
was  the  great  cheerfulness  of  the  Irish  people,  as  compared 
with  the  corresponding  class  of  our  own  country.  He  is 
visiting  the  market-place  of  Skibereen  on  a  market-day,  and 
is  painfully  struck  with  the  indications  of  poverty  which  he 
sees  in  the  very  humble  nature  of  the  dealings  that  are  going 
on  around  him.  The  articles  of  food  that  were  for  sale  were 
of  the  commonest  and  cheapest  kind,  and  the  rest  of  the  mer- 
chandise mere  trifles  for  daily  use,  such  as  the  coarsest  crock- 
ery and  the  like.  Nevertheless 

"it  was  pleasant  to  see  how,  amid  all  these  humble,  and,  as  we 
should  think,  very  miserable  and  disheartening  dealings,  the  cordial 
and  mirthful  spirit  of  the  nation  seemed  still  to  triumph  among  these 
honest  market-women.  In  the  intervals  of  their  dealings  the  laugh 
and  joke  went  round  among  themselves,  and  they  talked  and  jested 
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with  the  stranger  with  the  most  unaffected  good  humour  and  seeming 
content,  and  as  much  at  their  ease  as  if  the  acquaintance  of  the  moment 
had  been  one  of  old  standing,  and  they  had  no  cares  to  make  them 
grave.  I  could  not  help  thinking,  as  I  went  away,  how  different 
would  have  been  my  reception  in  an  English  market-place,  stamped 
with  such  poverty  as  this  ;  and  how  unlike  would  have  been  the  pre- 
vailing tone  of  the  grave  and  thoughtful  matrons  presiding  over  their 
tubs  and  baskets"  (vol.  i.  p.  81). 

"  Grave  and  thoughtful"  indeed ;  "  thoroughly  business- 
like," John  Bull  would  say;  "attending  to  their  business, 
minding  their  work ;"  or,  in  other  words,  if  the  truth  must  be 
told,  worshipping  Mammon.  It  is  this  intense  worship  of 
Mammon  which  banishes  all  cheerful  and  innocent  light- 
heartedness  not  only  from  the  market-places,  but  too  often 
also  from  the  hearths  and  homes  of  England's  working-classes. 
We  are  not  at  all  surprised,  therefore,  at  the  fact  which  Dr. 
Forbes  mentions  relative  to  a  number  of  Englishmen  who  had 
been  taken  over  to  Ireland  to  conduct  some  draining  opera- 
tions on  one  of  Lord  Fitzwilliam's  estates.  He  says,  that 

"  most  of  these  men  have  domesticated  themselves  in  the  place ; 
several  have  married,  and  none  of  them  intend  to  return  to  England 
again.  My  informant  added,  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  settlement  of 
the  strangers  was,  that  they  preferred  some  of  this  country's  customs 
to  their  own.  The  Irish,  the  Englishmen  said,  were  friendlier  and 
kindlier  to  one  another,  went  more  to  the  houses  of  each  other,  and 
so  had  more  pleasure  than  their  countrymen  in  England.  '  1  tell  the 
tale  as  'twas  told  to  me  ; '  and  when  I  compare  what  I  afterwards 
saw  of  the  cordiality,  jollity,  and  fun  of  the  Irish  peasantry,  even 
under  the  pressure  of  extreme  poverty,  with  the  cold,  dull,  matter-of- 
fact  and  business  habits  of  the  English  labourers,  I  felt  no  great  sur- 
prise that,  by  a  certain  class  of  men,  the  Irish  hovel  should  be  pre- 
ferred to  the  Saxon  cottage"  (vol.  i.  p.  39). 

Another  trait  in  the  Irish  character,  closely  allied  with  this, 
and  faithfully  portrayed  by  our  Scottish  traveller,  is  their 
exemplary  patience  under  suffering  : 

"  I  must  say  that,  amid  all  the  privations  of  the  poor,  wheresoever 
observed,  there  was  generally  to  be  found  an  unrepining  content,  and 
rarely  any  bitterness  of  feeling  mingled  with  their  complaints.  There 
was  often  even  a  mirthfulness  and  jollity  contrasting  strongly  with  the 
circumstances  around.  The  clear  ringing  laugh  of  this  good  little 
woman,  while  sitting  on  her  stool  soldering  her  tin-pans,  or  the  cordial 
chirrup  with  which  she  roused  the  cackle  of  her  poor  neighbour's 
dirty  little  baby,  seemed  to  spring  from  a  source  which  mere  outward 
things  had  but  small  power  over"  (vol.  i.  p.  56).  And  in  another 
place  (vol.  i.  p.  286),  he  says :  "  I  never  met  with  one  among  my 
humble  Catholic  friends  who  was  not  a  sincere  believer,  and  with 
very  few  indeed  who  might  not  fairly  claim  to  be  both  religious  and 
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pious.  In  speaking  of  their  individual  misfortunes  and  distresses, 
they  almost  invariably  comforted  themselves  with  the  expression  that 
such  was  God's  will,  and  with  the  prayer  that  they  might,  by  His 
grace,  be  enabled  to  bear  what  had  befallen  them.  Even  in  the  or- 
dinary and  every- day  proceedings  of  life,  along  with  a  remarkable 
freedom  from  swearing  and  all  other  sorts  of  bad  language,  they  gene- 
rally exhibited — at  least,  elderly  persons  did — a  degree  of  reverence 
towards  the  name  of  God  which  is  rarely  witnessed  in  Protestant 
countries ;  the  women  curtsying,  and  the  men  raising  their  hats  from 
their  heads,  whenever  they  had  occasion  to  name  that  name"  (vol.  i. 
p.  286). 

No  one  who  has  had  any  acquaintance  with  the  Irish  poor, 
however  superficial,  but  must  acknowledge  the  truth  of  this 
picture ;  and  a  very  grateful  and  truly  Catholic  picture  it  is-. 
And  this,  indeed,  is  the  great  point  to  which  we  would  desire 
to  draw  our  readers'  attention,  that  these  characteristics  are 
not  essentially  Irish,  but  Catholic.  The  contrast  which  is 
exhibited  between  the  popular  language  and  disposition  in 
these  particulars  in  the  two  islands  is  not  so  much  the  result 
of  a  different  national  temperament,  as  of  a  different  religious 
training.  Ireland  is  a  Catholic  country;  and  it  is  impossible 
for  any  traveller,  however  careless,  not  to  be  struck  by  many 
indications  of  this  fact,  even  though  he  have  no  opportunity 
of  entering  into  any  kind  of  familiar  communication  with  the 
inhabitants.  The  social  position  of  the  very  beggars  is  such 
an  indication.  How  this  class  of  the  population  is  treated  in 
Protestant  England  we  need  not  say;  and  the  loud  complaints 
of  English  tourists  on  the  continent  sufficiently  proclaim  the 
different  practice  which  reigns  in  Catholic  countries.  A  Spa- 
nish gentleman,  commenting  on  this  contrast,  mentioned  to  us 
one  day,  that  in  his  own  country  the  loudest  and  most  autho- 
ritative knocks  at  the  doors  of  rich  men's  palaces  were  those 
of  the  mendicants  ;  and  that  if  the  master  of  the  house  chanced 
to  be  near  the  window,  he  would  often  answer  the  summons 
himself,  and  either  distribute  an  alms,  or  dismiss  the  appli- 
cant with  some  kind  words,  always  addressing  him  as  "  my 
brother."  Throughout  Ireland 

"the  great  haunt  of  beggars  are  the  doors  of  the  hotels;  and  I  was 
often  struck  with  the  marvellous  tolerance  of  the  innkeepers  with  this 
nuisance  to  their  guests ;  no  attempts,  that  I  saw,  being  ever  made  to 
drive  the  beggars  away,  even  when  almost  forcing  themselves  into 
the  house  .  .  .  Only  think  of  the  landlord  of  an  English  inn  sub- 
mitting to  a  nuisance  so  clearly  detrimental  to  his  interests,  while 
there  was  a  poor-house  or  a  policeman  in  the  land !"  (vol.  i.  p.  56.) 

Dr.  Forbes  being  a  Protestant,  saw  nothing,  of  course,  that 
did  not  lie  upon  the  very  surface ;  but  we  wish  that  some  of 
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our  Catholic  gentry,  who  take  a  short  tour  upon  the  continent 
perhaps  every  summer,  and  are  deeply  interested  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  Catholic  ??#09  which  they  see  there,  could 
be  persuaded  occasionally  to  pay  a  visit  to  the  Emerald  Isle 
instead.  They  would  not,  indeed,  find  many  noble  ecclesi- 
astical edifices,  or  witness  very  splendid  functions,  or  be  struck 
by  any  other  of  those  outward  and  accidental  glories  of  the 
faith  which  belong,  for  the  most  part,  to  wealthier  countries ; 
but  we  can  assure  them  that  they  would  find  most  abundantly, 
if  they  care  to  look  for  them,  those  far  nobler  and  more  essen- 
tial fruits  of  the  Catholic  faith  which  are  connected  with  per- 
sonal holiness  and  the  practice  of  the  Christian  virtues.  We 
quoted  on  a  former  occasion  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Forbes  and 
others  with  reference  to  that  most  excellent  of  graces,  Chris- 
tian purity,  which  is  agreed  on  all  hands  to  be  eminently  a 
characteristic  of  the  women  of  Catholic  Ireland  ;  and  we  have 
just  now  mentioned  another,  cheerfulness  and  patience  under 
privation :  but  there  is  yet  a  third,  which,  though  it  may 
easily  escape  the  notice  of  a  tourist,  hurrying  from  place  to 
place,  is  very  forcibly  impressed  on  those  whose  sojourn  in 
the  country  happens  to  be  confined  to  one  particular  neigh- 
bourhood, and  who  are  therefore  enabled  to  study  it  with  more 
undivided  attention.  We  allude  to  Christian  charity,  or,  to 
speak  more  accurately,  to  bountiful  almsgiving  and  the  dili- 
gent performance  of  the  corporal  and  spiritual  works  of  mercy. 
We  regret  that  we  have  no  statistical  information  at  hand  to 
which  we  can  appeal  upon  this  interesting  subject ;  but  we 
have  seen  enough  ourselves  to  be  satisfied  that  the  charities 
of  Dublin,  both  for  extent,  variety,  and  excellence  of  manage- 
ment, are  worthy  of  our  highest  admiration,  and,  we  must 
also  add,  of  our  imitation.  We  know  not  how  or  why  it  is, 
but  certainly  Catholicity  in  England  does  not  seem  yet  to 
have  manifested  itself  in  any  adequate  degree  in  those  noble, 
systematic,  and  continued  efforts  for  the  relief  of  suffering 
humanity,  which  were  its  natural  fruits  both  in  early  and  in 
medieval  times,  and  are  still,  even  in  our  own  days,  continu- 
ally re-appearing  in  other  lands.  There  have  been  built  some 
very  fine  and  costly  churches  in  different  parts  of  the  country; 
schools  also  and  religious  houses  have  sprung  up  here  and 
there,  and  are,  in  part  at  least,  maintained  by  the  contribu- 
tions of  the  faithful.  But  hospitals  for  the  sick  and  dying, 
orphanages,  almshouses  for  the  poor,  and  other  institutions  of 
this  kind,  are  neither  so  plentiful,  nor,  where  they  exist,  so 
liberally  supported  as  they  should  be.  Whether  it  be  that 
we  are  not  sufficiently  alive  to  the  necessities  of  the  poor,  or 
that  we  are  deficient  in  organisation,  or  too  tenacious  of  our 
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money, — the  fact  is  as  we  have  stated  it.  We  believe  that  we 
might  look  in  vain  from  one  end  of  England  to  the  other  for 
a  really  Catholic  hospital,  however  small ;  such  an  one  as  is 
kept  by  the  Sisters  of  Charity  in  Stephen's  Green,  Dublin, 
for  example.  And  if  it  be  said  that  our  numbers  are  not  suf- 
ficient in  any  one  city  to  need  such  an  institution, — though 
this  objection  can  scarcely  be  urged  with  seriousness  by  any, 
— at  least  there  can  be  no  question  that  we  stand  grievously 
in  need  of  orphanages,  and  that  orphans  might  easily  be  trans- 
ported from  one  place  to  another,  so  as  to  make  one  such 
institution,  for  instance,  in  each  diocese  sufficient  for  our 
wants.  But  have  we  this  number,  or  any  thing  at  all  like  it  ? 
And  in  what  state  are  the  funds  of  those  which  do  exist? 
Have  they  received  any  endowment  ?  or  are  they  adequately 
supported'  by  annual  contributions?  or  does  it  ever  happen 
that  the  religious,  who  charitably  undertake  the  whole  per- 
sonal charge  of  the  inmates  of  these  establishments,  are  left 
in  some  instances  to  bear  a  considerable  share  in  the  pecuniary 
burden  also  ?  This  is  not  the  place  to  pursue  this  inquiry 
to  its  farthest  limits  ;  but  we  could  wish  that  one  of  our  con- 
temporaries, which  in  times  past  has  devoted  able  and  inte- 
resting articles  to  the  charitable  institutions  of  Rome,  of 
Naples,  and  of  Genoa,  would  do  the  same  for  those  of  its  own 
city.  We  are  satisfied  that,  when  length  of  time  and  differ- 
ence of  circumstances  have  been  fairly  taken  into  account,  the 
charities  of  Dublin  would  not  suffer  by  comparison  with  those 
of  any  of  the  cities  that  have  been  named ;  and  we  might  be 
allowed  to  hope  that  English  Catholics,  seeing  what  combina- 
tion and  a  hearty  goodwill  can  effect,  would  be  stimulated  by  a 
noble  emulation  to  rival  the  good  deeds  of  their  brethren.  The 
Hospital  in  Stephen's  Green,  the  House  of  Refuge  in  Stan- 
hope-street, the  Institutions  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  at  Cabara 
and  Castleknock — these,  and  the  many  other  establishments 
of  a  similar  nature  scattered  throughout  the  city,  though  each 
is  managed  by  religious  specially  devoted  to  the  work,  are 
all  maintained  by  the  public  charity  of  the  faithful.  What  is 
technically  called  "  a  charity  sermon"  is  preached  (nearly,  if 
not  quite)  every  Sunday  in  the  year  in  one  or  other  of  the 
churches  of  Dublin  ;  and  there  are  besides  committees  of  zea- 
lous laymen  and  ecclesiastics  who  collect  donations  and  sub- 
scriptions for  the  various  purposes.  Thus,  whilst  the  reli- 
gious provide  for  their  own  maintenance,  and  devote  all  their 
time  and  energy  to  the  good  work  intrusted  to  them,  the 
body  of  the  faithful  make  themselves  responsible  for  finding 
the  ways  and  means  for  carrying  it  on  ;  and  by  this  division  of 
labour  the  work  is  really  done.  In  England,  too  frequently, 
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as  we  have  before  remarked,  we  expect  the  same  persons  to 
do  every  thing ;  and  the  work  is  either  not  done  at  all,  or  but 
very  inefficiently. 

Nor  are  the  active  works  of  beneficence  the  only  point  in 
which  English  Catholics  might  take  a  practical  lesson  from 
the  Irish.  England  is  practically,  if  no  longer  theoretically  also, 
"  a  missionary  country ;"  most  of  our  congregations  are  newly 
formed,  or  very  nearly  so ;  we  have  lost  our  Catholic  tradi- 
tions, and  we  are  obliged  to  import  from  foreign  sources 
numerous  devotions,  confraternities,  and  all  the  other  house- 
hold furniture,  so  to  speak,  of  Catholic  life.  We  have  reason 
to  think  that  a  diligent  inquiry  would  bring  to  light  many 
practices  still  surviving  among  Irish  Catholics  that  might  with 
great  advantage  be  reproduced  amongst  ourselves.  We  re- 
member, on  one  occasion,  to  have  entered  a  church  in  Dublin 
between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  and  to  have  found 
there  a  religious  confraternity  engaged  in  reciting  the  office 
for  the  dead,  or  the  little  office  of  our  Lady,  we  forget  which. 
There  was  no  ecclesiastic  amongst  them ;  but  they  were  recit- 
ing it  in  choir  (to  speak  technically),  just  as  such  confrater- 
nities are  in  the  habit  of  doing  in  the  churches  of  Italy,  but 
as  is  never,  we  believe,  to  be  heard  in  England.  And  this  is 
only  a  single  specimen  of  the  kind  of  practices  we  allude  to. 

But  we  are  wandering  all  this  while  from  Dr.  Forbes's 
volumes,  which,  however,  gave  us  the  text  of  our  digression 
by  the  frequent  remarks  which  they  contain,  indicative  of  the 
fact  which  we  are  so  apt  to  forget,  that  Ireland  is  a  Catholic 
country.     A  Protestant  heretical  establishment  may  be   set 
up  in  the  land ;  nevertheless  it  is  impossible  to  pass  through 
it  ever  so  hurriedly  without  having  its   Catholic   character 
brought  prominently  before  one's  eyes.     One  feature,  indeed, 
we  could  wish  other  than  it  is;  we  could  wish  that  Dr.  Forbes 
could  have   honestly   characterised  the  Catholic   chapels  by 
other  epithets  than  those  which  he  habitually  uses :  "  a  large 
but  clumsy  Catholic  chapel,"  "  the  Catholic  chapel  large,  but, 
as  usual,  uyly"  Sec.  &c.    We  do  not  remember  that  he  makes 
any  exceptions  to  this  rule.     There  are  exceptions,  however ; 
Blackrock  and  Drumcondra,  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  Dublin,  at  once  suggest  themselves,  and  others ;  and  we 
sincerely  trust  that  such  exceptions  will  become  daily  more 
and  more  numerous.     We  cannot  expect,  however,  to  see  a 
thorough  and  general  reform  in  this  respect,  until  the  autho- 
rities at  the  College  of  Maynooth  are  enabled  to  build  a  chapel 
there  that  shall  be  worthy  of  the  other  portions  of  that  splen- 
did establishment.     At  present  it  is  quite  painful  to  see  the 
extreme  poverty  and  unecclesiastical  character  of  the  chapel 
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to  which  all  the  future  clergy  of  Ireland  are  accustomed  during 
the  course  of  their  academical  life.  But  if  only  the  remainder 
of  Mr.  Pugin's  admirable  design  can  be  carried  out,  and  a 
chapel  thoroughly  good  in  its  architectural  character,  however 
void  of  ornament,  be  raised  for  the  use  of  the  students,  an- 
other generation  would  not  pass  away  without  witnessing  a 
complete  revolution  in  public  taste,  if  not  in  the  public  build- 
ings themselves,  in  this  particular.  In  the  present  temper  of 
the  English  mind,  it  would  be  too  much,  we  suppose,  to  ex- 
pect a  grant  of  public  money  for  such  a  purpose ;  but  much 
as  we  deprecate,  under  ordinary  circumstances,  the  expendi- 
ture of  Catholic  funds  in  mere  bricks  and  mortar,  we  must 
confess  that  we  should  gladly  see  some  extensive  and  universal 
movement,  to  supply  what  is  so  manifestly  a  desideratum  in 
the  ecclesiastical  college  of  the  nation. 

Dr.  Forbes,  like  Sir  Francis  Head,  paid  a  visit  to  May- 
nooth;  and  like  him,  too,  he  considers  "  the  general  discipline 
of  the  house  very  rigid  and  the  rule  of  study  severe."  He  is 
very  much  struck  also  with  the  amount  of  learning  and  special 
preparation  which  is  considered  requisite  for  the  proper  exer- 
cise of  the  sacred  ministry.  Being  himself  an  Episcopalian — 
at  least  we  gather  as  much  from  his  honorary  Oxford  degree 
—he  is  used  to  a  class  of  clergymen,  for  whose  initiation  into 
their  sacred  office  little  or  no  preparation  was  required;  his 
surprise,  therefore,  is  quite  natural,  and  there  is  no  conscious 
exaggeration  in  his  concluding  remark,  that  "  the  course  of 
the  studies  in  divinity  is,  I  believe,  unexampled,  both  as  to 
extent  and  duration,  by  any  other  institution  that  prepares 
young  men  for  the  exercise  of  the  ministry  in  Great  Britain. 
I  know  not  whether  the  results  are  proportionate  to  the  pre- 
paration;  but  I  saw  nothing  among  the  Catholic  clergy  to 
make  me  doubt  this."  He  returns  again  and  again  to  the 
subject  of  the  character  of  the  Catholic  priesthood  in  Ireland, 
and  always  in  the  same  language  of  modest  but  unhesitating 
commendation  ;  a  fact  which  is  the  more  remarkable,  because 
he  very  strongly  condemns  what  he  somewhat  facetiously  calls 
"  the  defective  domestic  relations  of  the  priesthood,"  and  con- 
siders that  the  Catholic  Church  "  has  to  answer  to  human  rea- 
son for  more  than  one  institution  of  unnatural  severity." 

"  All  that  I  have  yet  heard  of  the  Roman  Catholic  priests  in  the 
districts  through  which  I  have  passed  is  extremely  creditable  to  their 
character  and  conduct.  They  seem  to  be  most  zealous  in  the  dis- 
charge of  their  sacred  duties  and  most  blameless  in  their  lives.  I 
was  told  by  a  man,  who  should  be  an  unbiassed  witness,  as  he  was 
both  a  stranger  and  a  Protestant  (an  intelligent  sergeant  of  police), 
that  during  the  fourteen  years  he  had  resided  in  the  district,  he  never 
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heard  of  any  priests  being  accused  of  any  personal  immorality  ;  and 
added  that  they  were,  to  his  own  knowledge,  a  body  of  truly  excel- 
lent men.  Another  Protestant,  who  declared  himself  very  hostile  to 
the  Catholic  religion,  admitted  in  my  presence,  when  questioned  on 
the  point,  that  the  priests  in  his  part  of  the  country  paid  even  more 
attention  to  their  flocks  than  the  English  clergy,  though  he  did  not 
deny  that  these  last  were  zealous  also."  (vol.  i.  p.  88.) 

"  I  heard  but  one  report  of  the  priests,  and  that  was  that  their 
character  and  conduct  were  uniformly  excellent  and  exemplary.  I 
do  not  believe  that  a  more  favourable  report  could  be  made,  by  an 
impartial  observer,  of  the  character  and  conduct  of  the  Protestant 
clergy  of  England  or  Scotland;  and  no  one,  1  believe,  will  think  of 
denying  their  claim  as  a  body  to  moral  and  social  excellence.  I 
never  heard  a  charge  of  personal  immorality  brought  against  any 
priest ;  and  I  made  particular  inquiries  on  this  subject,  and  it  was 
generally  acknowledged  that  they  were  indefatigable  in  the  discharge 
of  their  official  duties."  (vol.  ii.  p.  74.) 

Of  nuns,  also,  this  straightforward  writer  speaks,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  in  high  terms  of  praise ;  but,  of  course, 
he  looks  at  them  solely  from  the  ordinary  Protestant  point  of 
view,  as  eminently  useful  members  of  society. 

"  Every  one  who  has  been  in  Catholic  countries  must  have  heard 
of  and  seen  these  Sisters  at  their  various  works  of  charity  and  mercy 
—educating  the  young,  nursing  the  sick,  feeding  the  hungry,  clothing 
the  naked,  harbouring  the  homeless,  imparting  religion  to  improve 
the  good  and  to  restore  the  bad  ;  and  all,  with  that  utter  self-abnega- 
tion and  self-devotion,  and  with  that  earnestness,  tenderness,  and 
patience,  which  can  only  spring  from  the  profoundest  conviction  that, 
in  so  labouring,  they  are  fulfilling  God's  will  as  revealed  to  man.  Of 
them  and  of  a  few  others — constituting  a  wonderfully  small  minority 
of  the  great  Christian  community — it  may  be  truly  said,  that  they 
accept  and  follow,  to  the  letter,  the  precepts  and  the  practice  of  the 
great  Founder  of  the  Christian  religion  ;  (not  by  useless  self-sacrifice 
and  barren  holiness,  but)  by  actively  ministering  to  the  welfare  and 
necessities  of  their  fellow-creatures  in  accordance  with  that  grand 
fundamental  law  of  all  true  religion — to  do  unto  others  as  one  would 
desire  that  others  should  do  unto  him.  Into  this  small  category  of 
true  practical  Christians,  I  think,"  continues  our  author,  "  we  must 
admit  some  more  of  the  religious  orders  (sic)  existing  in  most  Catho- 
lic countries,  and  now  spread  widely  over  Ireland."  (vol.  ii.  p.  27.) 

These  specimens  will  suffice  to  give  our  readers  a  very  fair 
idea  of  Dr.  Forbes's  style  and  capabilities  as  an  author.  He 
has  furnished  us  with  a  plain  gossipping  kind  of  journal, 
which,  without  pretending  to  be  replete  with  any  very  striking 
<jr  original  thoughts,  would  be  a  pleasant  companion  enough 
to  those  who  happened  to  be  going  over  the  same  route  as  he 
himself  followed ;  and  contains  much  that  will  be  acceptable 
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to  all  who  are  interested  in  Ireland,  chiefly  because  it  is  so 
rare  to  find  any  thing  written  about  that  country  by  Protestant 
Englishmen  in  a  tone  of  moderation  and  impartiality.  Our 
last  extract  shall  be  on  a  most  important  subject,  on  which 
the  testimony  of  an  impartial  observer  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
though  it  would  have  been  more  satisfactory  had  the  writer 
had  more  time  and  opportunities  to  extend  the  range  of  his 
inquiries  and  to  gather  accurate  statistics.  After  quoting  the 
following  passage  from  one  of  the  publications  of  the  "  Society 
for  Irish  Church  Missions" — "  The  Society's  Missions  in  West 
Galway  have  been  the  means  oj  rendering  a  district,  extending 
fifty  miles  in  breadth,  characteristically  Protestant,  which  but 
a  few  years  ago  was  characteristically  Romish" — Dr.  Forbes 
tells  us,  that  though  by  no  means  disposed  to  overlook  a  mat- 
ter so  interesting  and  important, 

"  it  is  nevertheless  true  that  the  existence  of  this  great  conversion- 
movement  would  have  been  hardly  revealed  to  me  by  any  thing  that 
fell  under  my  own  immediate  observation  as  1  passed  through  the 
country.  Every  thing  that  I  saw  and  heard  indicated  the  presence 
of  the  same  Catholic  people  and  the  same  Catholic  institutions  which 
I  had  seen  hitherto  in  every  district,  town,  and  village  visited  by  me 
in  Ireland.  I  saw  and  heard  very  little  more  of  Protestants  or  Pro- 
testantism than  elsewhere,  except  I  made  special  inquiries  of  those 
specially  interested  in  the  question  .  .  .  Without  attempting  to  call 
in  question  the  accuracy  of  the  statistics  given  by  the  Society,  I  must 
take  the  liberty  of  saying,  that  the  statement  just  quoted  in  italics 
must  be  regarded  rather  as  the  expression  of  an  amiable  and  san- 
guine enthusiasm,  commingling  the  hopes  of  the  future  with  the 
over-appreciation  of  the  present,  than  as  the  sober  definition  of  a 
reality.  *  *  * 

"  The  fact  of  conversions  having  taken  place,  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  is  admitted  by  all ;  but  the  evidence  varies  extremely  as  to 
the  probable  number  of  converts,  or  jumpers,  as  they  are  invariably 
called  by  the  Catholics.  All  admit  also,  that  the  conversion-move- 
ment originated  in  the  year  of  famine ;  and  the  Catholics  attribute 
its  entire  success  to  the  relief  then  and  subsequently  afforded  to  the 
physical  wants  of  the  population  by  Protestants  and  Protestant  in- 
stitutions. They  also  assert  that  many  of  their  poor  brethren  who 
have  been  seduced  by  the  temptations  of  food  and  clothing  to  join  the 
ranks  of  the  Protestants,  have  again  seceded  from  them  since  the 
return  of  better  times  ;  and  the  belief  seems  general  among  the  Catho- 
lics, that  if  the  country  were  to  become  prosperous,  so  that  the  labour- 
ing class  could  feel  themselves  independent  of  charity,  the  greater 
portion  of  the  so-called  converts  would  return  to  the  Mother  Church. 
An  intelligent  Catholic  schoolmaster,  however,  thought  it  most  pro- 
bable that  a  considerable  number  of  the  children  would  adhere  to  the 
Protestant  religion.  * 

"  Westport  seems  essentially  a  Catholic  town,  although  it  is  one 
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of  the  places  in  the  west  of  Ireland  in  which  zealous  endeavours  have 
been  made,  of  late  years,  to  extend  the  Protestant  faith.  I  do  not 
know  what  success  has  attended  these  attempts  ;  nor  do  I  know 
whether  the  estimate  of  the  two  religions,  given  to  me  by  several  of 
the  inhabitants,  is  to  be  depended  on.  This  estimate  made  the  num- 
ber of  Protestants,  of  all  denominations,  to  be  only  about  two  or  three 
hundred.  I  see  by  the  parliamentary  returns  in  1834,  that  the  whole 
district  in  which  Westport  is  situated,  comprising  a  space  twenty-four 
miles  in  length  and  twelve  in  breadth,  contained  the  following  relative 
proportions  of  the  different  sects  :  Churchmen,  1222  ;  Presbyterians 
and  other  Dissenters,  111;  Roman  Catholics,  30,335.  It  will  re- 
quire no  slight  power  to  bring  these  proportions  into  any  thing  like 
that  equality  which  some  zealous  Protestants  seem  to  think  almost 
already  reached."  (vol.  i.  pp.  245,  251,  274.) 


IMPORTANCE  OF  RELIGIOUS  CEREMONIAL. 

Ceremonial  according  to  the  Roman  Rite,  translated  from  the 
Italian  of  Joseph  Baldeschi;  with  the  Pontifical  Offices  of 
a  Bishop  in  his  own  Diocese.  To  which  are  added  various 
other  Functions,  fyc.  The  whole  harmonised  with  the  De- 
crees of  the  Sacred  Congregation  of  Rites.  By  J.  D.  Hi- 
larius  Dale.  London,  Dolman,  1853. 

THIS  is  by  many  degrees  the  most  complete  arid  satisfactory 
work  on  ceremonies  which  has  appeared  in  England.  Though, 
modestly  couched  under  the  form  of  a  translation,  it  really 
possesses  much  of  the  merit  and  advantage  of  an  original 
work.  For  not  only  does  it  supply,  from  authentic  sources, 
a  deficiency  in  Baldeschi's  treatise,  incidental  to  the  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Roman  rite,  but  it  exhibits  a  great  variety  of 
information  brought  together  by  the  translator  from  the  de- 
crees of  the  Sacred  Congregation.  We  sincerely  hope  that 
Mr.  Dale's  book  will  meet  with  the  encouragement  it  de- 
serves. It  carries  with  it  the  imprimatur  of  the  Cardinal 
Archbishop,  which  will  alone  ensure  its  consideration  in  all 
quarters ;  and  it  bears  evidence  (the  ground,  no  doubt,  of 
that  high  sanction)  of  a  thoroughly  Roman  spirit,  the  great 
safeguard  against  ceremonial,  or  against  doctrinal,  diversities 
and  anomalies.  We  respectfully  submit  to  Mr.  Dale  that  it 
would  be  well  if  he  would  have  those  chapters  of  the  work 
which  relate  to  the  duties  of  particular  officers  bound  up  in 
a  separate  form,  as  hand-books  for  acolytes,  thurifers,  &c. 
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The  whole  work  (though  surprisingly  cheap  for  its  size  and 
value)  is  both  too  costly  for  the  pockets  and  too  large  for  the 
hands  of  subordinates ;  and,  moreover,  it  would  be  a  great 
advantage  to  have  the  attention  of  separate  functionaries  con- 
fined to  their  own  immediate  duties,  without  being  drawn  off 
to  other  matters.  Of  course  this  does  not  apply  to  the  master 
of  ceremonies,  who  is  bound  to  know  every  one's  business  in 
the  sanctuary  as  perfectly  as  his  own. 

Such  a  work  as  Baldeschi's,  so  bulky,  so  elaborate,  and  so 
highly  accredited,  is  proof  undeniable  of  the  importance  which 
our  Holy  Mother  the  Church  attaches  to  the  pious  and  faithful 
administration  of  her  ceremonial  laws.  Nor  will  this  her  so- 
licitude seem  unreasonable  to  those  who  consider  the  intimate 
connexion  which  subsists  between  doctrine  and  observance, 
between  the  interior  spirit  of  the  Church  and  her  outward 
manifestations.  Holy  ceremonial  is  to  her  what  gait,  dress, 
and  cast  of  countenance  are  to  an  individual ;  and  the  sweet 
music  of  her  soul  is  as  incongruously  expressed  by  a  slovenly 
and  disordered  exterior,  as  a  lucid  intellect  by  incoherent 
talk,  or  a  well-regulated  mind  by  a  dissolute  demeanour. 
The  effect,  again,  of  a  devotional  exactitude  in  ceremonies 
upon  the  character  of  those  who  take  part  in  them  is  such, 
that  we  are  at  no  loss  to  understand  why  St.  Ignatius  requires 
his  priests  to  introduce  the  subject  into  their  daily  examina- 
tion of  conscience. 

There  is,  if  we  mistake  not,  an  apprehension  in  some 
minds  lest  the  attention  given  to  ceremonies  should  be  taken 
off  from  the  poor.  And  we  must  confess  to  a  certain  dread 
of  what  are  called  "  grand  functions,"  as  (at  least  in  their  fre- 
quency and  excess)  out  of  character  with  the  circumstances 
of  an  essentially  missionary  country  like  our  own.  But  that 
a  careful  attention  to  the  minutice  of  ceremonial,  and  an 
appropriate  exhibition  of  the  Church  in  public  worship  has 
no  necessary  tendency  to  cripple  her  work  among  the  poor, 
seems  at  once  provable  by  argument,  and  consonant  with 
acknowledge^  facts.  Who,  for  instance,  have  laid  the  founda- 
tion of  a  great  movement  among  the  poor  with  greater  energy 
and  success  than  the  Fathers  of  the  Oratory,  whether  at  Bir- 
mingham or  in  London  ?  Yet  their  churches  in  both  places 
have  quite  a  name  for  the  care  and  attention  with  which  cere- 
monies are  conducted.  And  in  the  little  chapel  in  King  Wil- 
liam Street  (now,  alas,  no  more  !),  the  extreme  costliness  of 
the  vestments,  and  the  brilliancy  of  the  decorations,  were  quite 
proverbial.  When  the  illustrious  Society  of  Jesus  comes  forth 
among  us  in  its  proper  character,  and  asserts,  as  we  augur  that 
sooner  or  later  it  will,  its  pre-eminence  among  the  missionary 
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orders  in  England,  then  we  shall  know  whether  it  be  truth  or 
libel  that  its  spirit  is  anti-ceremonial.  While  it  continues  to 
be  shut  up  in  missions  and  split  into  fragments,  its  testimony 
any  way  is  defective.  That  there  is  a  kind  of  ceremonial  tem- 
per which  does  not  harmonise  with  missionary  zeal,  we  would 
be  foremost  in  affirming;  but  whether  a  true  and  just  esti- 
mate of  ceremonies  can  exist  apart  from  love  of  the  poor  is 
a  matter  about  which  we  are  sceptical.  It  certainly  augurs 
no  such  estimate  to  be  sedulous  and  studious  of  mere  display, 
in  which,  as  in  exquisite  music  and  other  artistic  efforts,  the 
world  can  always  beat  us  hollow.  And  to  cultivate  ceremo- 
nial exhibitions  with  a  view  to  mere  popular  effect,  or  in  order 
to  raise  an  idea  of  the  grandeur  of  the  Church,  to  which  her 
doings  in  more  important  matters  but  ill  correspond,  is  some- 
thing a  great  deal  worse  than  (what  it  also  is)  the  height  of 
childish  folly,  which  would  deservedly  make  us  ridiculous  in 
the  eyes  even  of  sensible  Protestants.  But  surely  the  same 
love  of  our  Blessed  Lord  which  attaches  us  to  His  poor,  can 
ill  brook  any  wilful  neglect  in  those  observances  which  directly 
relate  to  Himself,  nor  will  rest  satisfied  without  the  loyal 
dedication  to  His  immediate  service  (where  it  can  be  made 
without  defrauding  the  poor  of  that  claim  to  which  He  is 
always  ready  to  cede  His  own)  of  all  that  is  richest  and  rarest 
in  the  works  of  His  hands  or  the  gifts  of  His  bounty. 


SHORT  NOTICES. 

WE  are  always  interested  in  any  addition  to  the  existing  stock  of 
Catholic  "  story-books;"  books  suited  for  the  use  of  the  young,  whose 
thirst  for  books  it  is  riot  easy  to  satisfy.  The  two  we  have  just  received 
are  unusually  good  :  the  first  is  Poor  Fanny,  or  the  Motherless  Child 
who  found  a  Mother,  by  the  authoress  of  "  Cottage  Conversations,"  &c. 
(Richardson  and  Son);  the  other  is  Lucy  Ward,  or  the  Dweller  in  the 
Tabernacle,  by  the  authoress  of  "  Sundays  at  Lovell  Audley,"  "  History 
of  England,"  &c.  (Burns  and  Lambert).  The  authorship  of  each  is  in 
itself  a  high  recommendation ;  and  our  readers  will  not  be  disappointed 
in  them.  They  are,  however,  of  a  totally  different  character  from  one 
another.  "  Poor  Fanny"  is  a  Protestant  child  of  the  most  ordinary 
kind,  reclaimed  from  vicious  practices  and  led  into  the  Church  through 
the  judicious  kindness  and  charitable  instructions  of  a  Catholic  bene- 
factress; "  Lucy  Ward,"  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Protestant  of  a  very 
rare  arid  extraordinary  kind,  we  fear  it  must  be  allowed  ;  whose  thought- 
ful mind,  early  wearied  with  the  nothingness  of  the  world,  seizes  with 
eagerness  upon  the  Catholic  doctrine  of  Jesus  ever  present  in  the  most 
Holy  Sacrament,  as  soon  as  it  is  fully  and  fairly  proposed  to  it.  We 
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"have  been  forcibly  reminded,  in  reading  it,  of  that  most  beautiful  of  Ca- 
tholic story-books,  "  The  Young  Communicants ;"  it  turns  upon  the  same 
adorable  mystery  of  uor  faith,  and,  like  it,  is  admirably  suited  as  a 
present  to  children  about  to  make  their  first  communion.  "  Poor  Fan- 
ny," on  the  other  hand,  is  suited  to  children  less  advanced  both  in  years 
and  in  the  spiritual  life.  We  have  heard  "  Lucy  Ward"  objected  to  as 
too  highly  wrought,  too  poeticali'or  real  life  :  we  believe,  however,  that 
there  will  be  found  in  the  hearts  of  the  young  and  devout  a  chord  which 
this  tale  will  not  fail  to  strike,  and  we  doubt  whether  the  authoress 
could  have  conveyed  her  idea  in  less  glowing  language.  We  observe  a 
piece  of  false  theology  in  p.  23,  which  needs  correction  in  a  second  edi- 
tion. As  a  very  appropriate  appendix  to  the  tale  itself,  there  is  pub- 
lished the  beautiful  legend  of  Blessed  Imelda,  a  child  belonging  to  the 
Dominican  order  in  the  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  who  was  mi- 
raculously communicated,  and  "  whose  young  heart  broke  with  joy"  in 
the  moment  of  her  communion.  This  legend  is  given  in  verse. 

A  new  edition  has  just  been  published  of  the  Protestant  Rosaries, 
compiled  for  the  use  of  English  Churchmen  (London,  E.  Lumley) — which 
we  noticed  at  some  length  in  a  former  number — with  the  additional 
suggestion  that  they  may  be  "  adapted  to  public  use  in  churches  !" 
"  It  appears,"  says  this  most  venturesome  compiler,  "  that  any  psalms 
or  prayers  taken  out  of  the  Bible  maybe  lawfully  so  used  anywhere 
where  the  regular  offices  are  recited  daily ;"  and  he  adds,  "  this  proviso 
would,  of  course,  include  an  office  made  up  of  '  Our  Fathers,'  '  Hail 
Marys,'  with  chapters  for  meditation,  and  scriptural  ejaculations,  re- 
peated in  the  Rosary  form,  with  reference  to  the  divine  mysteries  or 
other  subject."  We  hope,  but  can  scarcely  believe,  that  some  Anglican 
clergyman  will  be  found  bold  enough  really  to  attempt  this  startling 
innovation;  we  suspect  the  passage  cited  in  its  behalf  from  Burns' 
"  Ecclesiastical  Law'''  would  prove  but  a  sorry  defence  in  the  hour  of 
need  against  the  pains  and  penalties  either  of  popular  or  of  episcopal 
indignation,  which  could  not  fail  to  be  immediately  aroused. 

Mr.  Dolman  has  just  published  a  new  edition  of  Moore's  Travels  of 
an  Irish  Gentleman  in  search  of  a  Religion.  This  work  has  been  so  long 
before  the  public,  that  neither  its  merits  nor  its  faults  need  any  notice 
here.  We  should  have  been  glad,  however,  if  the  latter  had  been  cor- 
rected in  this  neat  and  elegant  edition,  by  means  of  the  careful  revision 
of  some  competent  theologian.  Perhaps  this  could  hardly  have  been 
done  without  some  announcement  on  the  title-page,  and  probably  the 
publisher  was  afraid  lest  such  corrections  should  hinder  the  volume  from 
being  read  by  Protestants.  These,  whilst  ordinarily  turning  away  from 
all  works  of  Catholic  controversy,  may  yet  be  attracted  by  the  name 
and  wit  of  Moore  to  read  this  defence  of  his  country's  creed  ;  and  there 
can  be  no  doubt  but  that  those  who  read  with  a  sincere  desire  of  learning 
the  truth  may  find  more  than  enough  to  convince  their  understandings. 
Would  that  the  writer's  example  could  be  also  quoted  as  an  inducement 
to  persuade  their  wills!  But  this  is  a  melancholy  consideration,  which 
entirely  destroys  all  pleasure  in  reading  these  pagps.  We  observe  with 
surprise  that  the  writer  of  the  Biographical  Introduction  passes  over 
this  painful  topic  sub  alto  silentio. 

In  the  Science  of  the  Saints  in  Practice,  by  the  very  Rev.  Father  Pa- 
gani  (London,  Dolman),  it  is  intended  to  provide  a  short  chapter  of  spiri- 
tual reading  for  every  day  in  the  year,  each  month  being  devoted  to  the 
consideration  and  attainment  of  some  one  particular  virtue.  Thus  the 
present  volume  contains  ninety  lessons  for  the  first  three  months  of  the 
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year,  on  the  subjects  of  Union  and  Fraternal  Charity,  Humility,  and 
Mortification.  To  copious  quotations  from  Holy  Writ,  and  from  the 
writings  of  the  Doctors  ofthe  Church,  are  added  striking  examples  from 
the  lives  ofthe  Saints  ;  the  whole  forming  a  book  of  instruction  at  once 
solid  and  lively,  Each  chapter  is  short — their  average  length  is  not 
more  than  four  pages,  —  so  that  the  lesson  which  it  conveys  is  briefly 
and  distinctly  told  in  a  way  that  cannot  be  found  wearying  even  by  the 
most  fastidious  reader.  Indeed,  this  appears  to  us  to  be  one  of  the  es- 
pecial characteristics  of  the  work — its  extreme  readableness  ;  there  is 
nothing  dry  or  repulsive  about  it,  but  on  the  contrary,  every  thing  is 
attractive  and  full  of  interest.  We  can  heartily  recommend  it  to  our 
readers. 

New  Lights,  or  Life  in  Galway  (London,  Dolman),  is  a  pleasing 
and,  in  our  judgment,  useful  tale  from  the  industrious  pen  of  our  trans- 
atlantic authoress,  Mrs.  Sadleir,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  history 
of  "  Willie  Burke,"  the  orphan  Irish  boy  in  America.  Mrs.  S.  is  not 
only  an  earnest  and  spiritual  writer  and  a  devout  Catholic,  but  one  who 
is  animated  with  a  particular  and  an  ardent  charity  (in  the  highest  sense 
ofthe  word)  for  the  suffering,  toiling,  Irish  poor  wherever  to  be  found, 
whether  amongst  the  neglected  fields  of  their  own  native  land,  or  in  the 
thriving  towns  of  the  far  West.  The  scene  of  her  present  work  is  laid, 
as  the  title  imports,  in  the  old  country,  and  recounts  the  doings  of  a  set 
of  proselytisers,  and  the  nature  ofthe  "new  lights"  which,  with  so  much 
2eal — would  that  we  could  even  characterise  it  merely  as  a  "  zeal  without 
knowledge !" — they 'are  endeavouring  to  disseminate  among  a  faithful  but 
harassed  population.  We  heartily  recommend  this  little  volume  to  our 
readers  as  one  which  they  would  do  well  to  lend  among  their  poorer 
brethren,  whether  exposed  to  the  insults  and  temptations  it  describes,  or 
breathing  the  less  agitated  but  not  less  pestilential  atmosphere  of  English 
and  Protestant  irreligion  and  unbelief. 


CForngpontretue. 

To  the  Editor  ofthe  Rambler. 

DEAR,  SIR,  —  I  have  read  with  much  pleasure,  in  this  month's 
Rambler,  an  interesting  little  sketch  of  a  visit  to  Loyola.  The  date  of 
it  accounts  for  the  writer's  speaking  as  if  the  College  were  deserted,  and 
the  Jesuits  not  permitted  to  be  in  Spain  ;  but,  I  think,  if  you  had  been 
aware  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  you  would  probably  have  appended  a 
note,  to  give  your  readers  the  latest  information  on  the  subject.  It  has 
therefore  occurred  to  me  that  you  may  be  glad  to  know  that  the 
College  has  been  opened  nearly  four  years ;  and  that  not  only  have  the 
Jesuits  been  teaching  at  Loyola  during  that  time,  but  they  have  also 
been  preaching  missions  amongst  the  people,  and  doing  a  great  deal  of 
good  in  that  way.  On  the  1st  of  October,  a  Divinity-School  is  to  be 
opened  at  Loyola;  and  Father  Forn  (a  Spaniard)  is  going  from  S. 
Benno's,  to  be  one  ofthe  Professors. 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

Yours  truly  in  Christ, 

M.  W. 


Levey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 


Cf)e  Gambler, 
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SAVONAROLA  -.—CATHOLICISM  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 
AND  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

IF  the  ridiculous  is  often  akin  to  the  sublime,  it  is  certain  that 
the  grumbler  is  often  identical  with  the  idealist.  In  fact, 
idealism  is  practically  more  often  allied  with  discontent  than 
with  good  humour.  Of  the  two  classes  into  which  habitual 
grumblers  may  be  divided,  those  who  grumble  on  principle 
are  even  more  numerous  than  those  who  grumble  from  a  sim- 
ply ill-conditioned  state  of  mind.  The  latter  are  the  more 
undoubtedly  disagreeable  and  the  more  undeniably  selfish  ; 
but  the  former  are  often  quite  as  irrational,  and  as  thoroughly 
useless  for  all  practical  purposes,  as  those  who  perpetually 
find  fault  from  sheer  ill-temper  and  want  of  self-control. 

The  former  class  of  idealists  are,  further,  to  be  subdivided 
into  two  separate  sections ;  those  in  whom  the  discontent  pre- 
dominates over  the  idealism,  and  those  in  whom  the  idealism 
predominates  over  the  discontent.  The  former  of  these  sub- 
divisions are  literally  never  satisfied,  either  in  possession  or  in 
expectation.  From  the  weather  and  their  daily  dinner  up  to 
the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Catholic  Church,  all  nature  and  hu- 
manity supply  them  with  topics  for  bitter  criticism.  If  the 
season  is  not  too  hot,  it  is  too  cold ;  if  it  is  good  for  the  wheat, 
it  is  bad  for  the  turnips ;  if  the  roast  beef  is  passable,  the  soup 
is  detestable ;  if  their  coat  fits  tolerably,  their  boots  are  tor- 
ture ;  if  Mr.  A.  has  one  or  two  good  qualities,  Mrs.  A.  has 
none  whatever  ;  if  such  and  such  a  mission  is  in  a  thriving 
state  to-day,  this  time  twelvemonths  it  will  infallibly  be  over- 
whelmed with  debt,  dulness,  and  disunion ;  if  Pius  IX.  is  a 
great  Pope  spiritually  speaking,  his  political  experiments  were 
an  irremediable  evil ;  nothing  is  perfect,  therefore  nothing  is 
to  be  made  the  best  of,  appreciated,  and  honoured ;  and  the 
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duty  of  a  Christian  man  is  to  go  chronically  growling  through 
life,  doing  nothing,  because  nothing  can  be  done  to  perfection. 

Our  present  affair,  however,  is  not  with  these  idealistic 
grumblers,  but  with  their  more  amiable  kindred,  the  discon- 
tented idealists.  The  phase  of  mind  which  is  characteristic  of 
this  class,  while  unchanging  itself,  takes  a  varying  form,  ac- 
cording to  the  era  of  the  world  (or  rather  of  the  Church,  for 
it  is  of  the  manifestations  of  this  peculiarity,  as  it  appears 
among  Catholics,  that  we  are  chiefly  speaking),  in  which  it 
finds  itself  placed  by  Divine  Providence.  The  discontented 
Catholic  idealist  has,  at  the  same  time,  one  unvarying  notion  ; 
lie  prefers  some  past  age  of  the  Church  to  that  in  which  he 
is  himself  living.  Without  exactly  falling  into  the  heresy 
which  asserts  that  the  Church  has  actually  gone  wrong,  he  is 
incessantly  verging  upon  it,  and  needs  repeated  acts  of  faith 
in  order  to  preserve  himself  from  positive  Protestantism.  He 
passes  his  spiritual  life  in  a  perpetual  dream  of  days  gone 
by,  when  faith  was  strong  and  love  ardent,  and  the  Church 
scarcely  militant,  and  salvation  at  once  easy  and  poetic. 

For  some  time  past,  the  three  centuries  which  immediately 
preceded  the  Reformation  have  been  the  popular  beau  ideal 
of  Catholic  history  in  the  imaginations  of  persons  of  this  stamp. 
While  without  the  Church  the  Puseyite  was  dreaming  of  his 
patristic  era  of  orthodoxy  and  perfection,  and  the  Evangelical 
of  his  apostolical  age  of  scriptural  piety,  within  the  Church 
the  "  Middle  Age"  has  been  the  epoch  of  idealistic  worship. 
For  the  most  part  the  vision  thus  conjured  up  has  been  pic- 
torial in  its  character;  though  now  and  then,  as  in  the  case 
of  M.  Gaume  and  his  Ver  Jlonaeur,  the  great  glory  of  the 
Middle  Age  was  its  ignorance  of  Homer  and  Virgil,  and  all 
the  wickedness  of  modern  times  came  in  with  the  Selecta  e 
Profanis  ;  as  they  say  in  Kent  that  the  Gocdwin  Sands  were 
caused  by  the  building  of  Tenterden  steeple,  and  as  we  have 
heard  the  potato-disease  attributed  to  the  introduction  of 
guano  and  other  "  new-fangled'5  manures. 

In  general,  however,  our  dissatisfied  idealists  believe  that  a 
species  of  millennium  came  in  with  the  Salisbury  cathedral,  and 
went  out  with  the  dome  of  St.  Peter's.  Harassed,  troubled, 
puzzled,  and  worried  as  we  are  in  this  nineteenth  century,  with 
Lord  J.  Russell  and  the  Times  newspaper  outside  the  Church  ; 
and  within  the  Church,  with  ugly  chapels,  an  ignorant  poor,  a 
paucity  of  priests,  seminaries  in  difficulties,  badly  printed 
books  and  very  few  of  them,  not  to  mention  all  those  innu- 
merable difficulties  which  beset  the  interior  progress  of  the 
soul,  with  (it  is  supposed)  peculiar  force  in  these  times, — how 
happy  should  we  have  been  in  those  glorious  days,  with  a  Ca- 
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tbolic  king  on  the  throne,  a  Catholic  archbishop  at  Canterbury 
no  Protestants  (or  only  a  few  Wickliffites  and  Albigenses), 
splendid  functions,  processions  out  of  doors  without  hindrance 
even  from  the  weather  (for  your  true  idealist  thinks  it  never 
rained  in  the  good  old  days),  thousands  of  monasteries,  tens 
of  thousands  of  monks  and  friars,  every  body  orthodox  and  de- 
voted to  the  Holy  See,  no  plaster  ornaments,  no  artificial 
flowers,  no  millinery  on  images,  rood-screens  every  where ; 
above  all,  no  St.  Peter's,  but  Gothic  buildings  universal,  even 
in  Rome  itself.  Who  would  not  have  been  a  Catholic  in 
those  days  ?  How  could  the  world  have  been  not  only  so 
wicked,  but  so  stivpid,  as  to  believe  in  Wickliffe,  Huss,  Lu- 
ther, and  Calvin,  when  all  was  so  beautiful,  so  captivating.; 
when  a  pious  Catholic  had  nothing  to  do  but  go  to  Mass  and 
Confession,  say  his  prayers,  and  pass  to  heaven,  cheered  by 
such  artistic  beauty  as  the  world  had  never  seen,  and  un- 
troubled by  Protestant  preachers,  heretical  kings,  idle  or 
apostate  priests,  and  blasphemous  newspapers  ? 

Now,  were  this  species  of  dreaming  .lamentation  a  mere 
speculative  theory,  unproductive  of  any  serious  results  on  the 
mind  and  actions  of  those  who  thus  mourn  the  past,  we  should 
have  nothing  to  say  to  it,  beyond  expressing  our  wonder  that 
when  people  want  visions,  they  do  not  go  to  Dante  and  the 
poets,  rather  than  create  a  sham  history  for  their  own  special 
delectation.  Unhappily,  however,  this  is  not  so.  A  Catholic 
cannot  play  tricks  with  Church  history  without  injury  to  him- 
self and  others,  any  more  than  a  •sailor  can  play  tricks  with 
the  mariner's  compass  without  risk  of  shipwreck,  and  certainty 
of  loss  of  time  and  labour.  From  this  visionary  belief  in  a 
state  of  things  which  never  existed,  either  in  the  middle  age 
or  any  other  age,  there  follows  this  pernicious  result,  that  we 
forget,  that  Jesus  Christ  is  always  with  His  Church,  and  that 
the  first  duty  of  a  Catholic  is  to  throw  himself  heartily,  volun- 
tarily, and  (if  he  is  of  a  speculative  turn)  consciously,  into  the 
mind  of  the  Church,  as  she  now  is  manifesting  her  divine 
powers,  and  working  for  the  salvation  of  souls.  An  habitual 
state  of  mind  is  fostered,  which  is  in  the  truest  sense  of  the 
word  unhealthy.  We  do  justice  to  nobody;  we  expend  an 
enormous  amount  of  labour,  time,  and  money,  and  are  asto- 
nished at  the  little  profit  it  brings  ;  we  are  ever  criticising, 
fault-finding,  unsympathising  with  whatever  is  not  precisely 
in  harmony  with  our  own  hobby  ;  and  so  go  through  life 
astonished  and  vexed  to  find  that  we  have  not  been  able  to 
transform  the  Church  militant  into  a  Church  triumphant,  by 
means  of  the  wonderful  panacea  which  we  had  imagined  to  be 
the  cure  for  all  our  ills. 
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For  this  unhealthy  disposition  to  bewail  an  imaginary  past, 
the  best  remedy  is  a  course  of  plain  unvarnished  facts.  A 
visionary  mind  is  always  an  uninformed,  or  a  naturally  twisted 
one.  With  the  latter  malformation  we  are  not  concerned. 
When  a  man  cannot  see  things  as  they  are  or  as  they  were, 
it  is  as  bootless  to  reason  with  him  as  to  try  to  paint  a  picture 
with  a  pair  of  green  spectacles  on  our  eyes.  For  those, 
however,  who  are  visionary  from  mere  defective  information, 
there  is  ever  the  ready  cure — history;  not  doctored  and 
cooked,  either  for  the  Protestant  palate  or  the  Catholic  palate; 
but  real  history,  such  as  it  is  to  those  who  wish  to  know,  not 
only  a  part  of  the  truth,  but  the  whole  truth.  We  propose, 
therefore,  to  glance  at  an  episode  in  the  Church  history  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  by  way  of  convincing  those  who  "  weep  the 
days  gone  by,"  that  a  Catholic  had  at  least  as  many  difficul- 
ties to  surmount  in  winning  eternal  life  in  the  middle  ages  as 
in  this  unbelieving  century.  The  particular  episode  in  ques- 
tion is  suggested  by  the  publication  of  a  new  life*  of  one  of  the 
most  extraordinary  men  of  whom  Catholic  history  speaks, — 
the  Dominican  friar,  Girolamo  Savonarola,  who  was  hanged 
and  burnt  by  the  Florentines,  with  the  sanction  of  Pope  Alex- 
ander VI.,  under  suspicion  of  heresy,  and  for  undoubted  dis- 
obedience, and  ten  years  afterwards  painted  by  Raffaelle 
among  the  doctors  of  the  Church  in  the  Vatican,  under  the 
eye  of  Pope  Julius  II.  himself. 

There  are,  indeed,  some  who  think  that  the  horrors  and 
scandals  of  such  times  should  be  buried,  as  far  as  may  be,  in 
oblivion  ;  and  that  the  interests  of  the  Catholic  religion  are 
best  served  by  saying  as  little  as  may  be  of  such  popes  as 
Alexander  VI.,  and  of  such  enormities  as  afflicted  the  Church 
iri  the  days  of  St.  Bernard  or  St.  Gregory  VII.  They  believe 
that  it  is  bad  for  the  faith  of  Catholics,  and  tends  to  justify 
the  unbelief  of  Protestants,  to  read  of  lust,  murder,  simony, 
and  every  abomination  perpetrated  by  men  who  ought  to  have 
been  examples  of  all  virtues  to  mankind.  And  so  far  we 
agree  with  them,  that  we  would  anxiously  conceal  the  sins  of 
any  Christian,  especially  those  holding  any  sacred  office,  when 
they  are  not  already  known,  and  when  justice  or  charity  do 
not  demand  their  publication.  But  this  is  far  different  from 
timidly  shrinking  from  looking  the  great  facts  of  universally- 
known  history  in  the  face.  Far  from  doing  good,  such  ti- 
midity, we  are  persuaded,  works  not  a  little  harm.  Protes- 
tants fancy  that  we  are  afraid  of  the  truth,  and  are  confirmed 

*  The  Life  and  Martyrdom  of  Savonarola,  illustrative  of  the  History  of 
Church  and  State  Connexion.  By  R.  R.  Madden,  M.R.I.  A.,  Author  of  "  Travels 
in  Turkey,  Syria,  and  Palestine,"  &c.  2  vols.  London :  Newby. 
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in  their  grand  conviction  that  Catholicism  is  one  huge  system 
of  imposture  and  fraud.  Ill-instructed  Catholics  are  staggered 
when  the  wickednesses  of  other  times  are  thrown  in  their 
teeth,  and  know  not  what  to  say,  or  (far  worse)  what  to  think, 
when  they  are  asked  how  an  Alexander  VI.  could  be  the  re- 
presentative of  Jesus  Christ  on  earth  ? 

Yet  how  stands  the  truth  ?  Are  we  Catholics,  or  are  we 
fanatics  ?  Do  we  believe  that  the  true  Church  has  none  in 
her  but  saints,  and  that  the  sacrament  of  orders  confers  an 
immunity  from  temptation  and  sin  ?  Has  Almighty  God  set 
up  the  Church  for  our  glory  or  for  His  own  ?  In  His  inscru- 
table wisdom  has  it  not  pleased  Him  to  place  the  treasures  of 
His  grace  in  earthen  vessels,  that  all  may  see  that  it  is  not 
human  wisdom,  or  human  sanctity,  or  a  human  priesthood,  or 
a  human  hierarchy,  or  a  human  pontificate,  that  saves  the 
soul,  but  only  His  grace ;  that  all  the  glory  may  be  ascribed 
to  Him,  and  none  to  man  ?  When  do  the  divine  origin,  the 
divine  power,  the  divine  doctrine,  and  the  divine  gifts  of  the 
Catholic  Church  shine  forth  with  more  astonishing  splendour, 
than  when  she  appears  stricken  within  and;  without,  humbled, 
chastised,  afflicted  in  the  person  of  her  highest  governors,  but 
not  forsaken  by  God  ?  Who  that  reads  her  history  for  eigh- 
teen centuries  can  fail  to  perceive  that  if  she  had  been  de- 
pendent on  the  cunning  of  man  for  support,  she  must  have 
perished  in  her  infancy  ?  Who  that  knows  her  inner  history 
now,  as  Catholics  know  it,  and  as  Protestants  do  not,  can  help 
observing,  that  of  all  the  preposterous  inventions  of  ignorance 
and  folly,  the  notion  that  Catholicism  is  kept  up  by  the  de- 
vices of  human,  genius  and  wisdom  is  the  most  utterly  pre- 
posterous and  nonsensical?  Where  is  he,  in  any  age,  be  he 
layman,  priest,  monk,  bishop,  or  pope,  whose  steps  are  not 
marked  by  infirmities  or  sins ;  whose  every  word  and  every 
act  do  not  proclaim  that  great  truth  of  our  faith,  at  once  so 
humbling  and  so  consolatory,  that  we  live  by  the  grace  of  the 
Sacraments  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  not  by  man,  or  man's  learn- 
ing, or  man's  piety,  or  man's  labours  ? 

We  contemplate,  therefore,  the  scandals  of  the  apostolic 
age,  of  the  dark  ages,  of  the  middle  ages,  of  modern  times, 
and  of  this  very  hour,  with  sorrowful  but  not  disturbed  hearts; 
for  we  know  that  while  the  strength  of  heresy  lies  in  the  per- 
sonal pretensions  of  its  supporters,  the  life  of  the  Church  of 
Jesus  Christ  is  the  grace  and  presence  of  Jesus  Christ  Him- 
self. With  all  the  gifts  which  her  Lord  has  granted  her,  with 
all  her  miracles,  with  all  the  virtues  of  her  children,  whether 
saints  or  ordinary  Christians,  the  Church  never  ceases  to  re- 
peat, in  undying  fervour,  the  saying  of  him  who  first  pointed 
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out  the  glories  of  the  Messias — "  He  must  increase,  but  I  must 
decrease." 

To  turn,  then,  to  Savonarola  and  his  age.  This  remark- 
able man  was  born  at  a  time  when  the  influences  to  which  the 
Church  was  subjected  during  the  middle  ages  were  bearing 
their  natural  fruit.  The  thirteenth,  fourteenth,  and  fifteenth 
centuries  were  pre-eminently  the  period  of  the  temporal  pro- 
sperity of  the  Christian  faith.  We  do  not,  we  entreat  our 
readers  to  bear  in  mind,  deny  that  this  era  was  also  a  period 
of  striking  spiritual  prosperity,  as  compared  with  one  or  more 
other  eras  in  Church  history.  It  had  great  saints,  great  the- 
ologians, great  laymen,  and  no  doubt  there  existed  also 
throughout  Christendom  a  considerable  degree  of  that  average 
private  personal  faith  and  virtue,  without  which  no  epoch,  how- 
ever illustrious  for  its  saints  and  doctors,  can  be  fairly  called  a 
spiritually  prosperous  age.  So,  too,  the  middle  age  bore  the 
mark  of  the  Cross  on  its  forehead,  in  a  sense  peculiar  to  itself. 
The  world  called  itself  Catholic ;  kings,  princes,  national  and 
municipal  laws,  customs,  amusements,  all  spoke  the  language 
of  Christianity  ;  the  very  jests,  even  unlawful  jests  them- 
selves, borrowed  the  phrases  and  ideas  of  the  gospel,  and  by 
their  abuse  of  sacred  things  did  homage  to  the  existence  of 
Almighty  God  and  to  His  presence  in  His  Church.  Now, 
the  age  pretends  to  respect  Christianity,  but  questions  its 
reality;  then,  the  world's  sin  lay  in  accepting  Christianity  as 
divine,  but  disobeying  its  precepts.  Then,  worldly  men  not 
only  professed  faith,  but  had  faith,  without  its  works;  now, 
the  world  glories  in  good  works,  but  they  are  its  own  works, 
and  it  boasts  that  they  are  its  own  works,  and  not  of  faith. 

Hence  followed  this  grand  characteristic  of  the  middle  age, 
as-  distinguished  from  more  modern  times,  that  abominations 
were  incessantly  committed  within  the  Church,  which  now 
would  ordinarily  drive  their  perpetrators  into  the  scoffing,  perse- 
cuting world  without.  As  during  our  Lord's  visible  presence  on 
earth,  the  apostolic  college  itself  supplied  the  "son  of  perdition," 
so,  in  the  mediaeval  times,  there  was  nothing  too  sacred  to  be 
safe  from  crimes  which  fill  us  with  bewilderment,  who  live  in 
this  season  of  propriety  and  decorum.  There  is  scarcely  an 
atrocity  which  is  now  perpetrated  by  Protestants  and  infidels 
against  the  Church  and  her  holy  things,  which  has  not  been 
paralleled  in  repeated  instances  by  the  enormities  of  Catholics 
themselves,  under  circumstances  which  added  to  their  guilt, 
and  now  add  to  our  horror,  in  the  ages  of  faith.  As  he  had 
done  in  the  days  of  Hildebrand  and  the  days  of  St.  Bernard, 
the  devil  (if  we  may  so  say)  found  his  way  into  the  Church, 
and  before  the  very  altar  of  God  inflamed  the  passions  of  his 
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votaries,  and  dishonoured  the  sacramental  presence  of  Him 
whose  mortal  life  he  took  by  the  instrumentality  of  the  Jewish 
priesthood. 

Various  circumstances  combined,  no  doubt,  to  produce 
this  extraordinary  state  of  affairs.  First  came  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire,  when  the  Church  saved  society,  and  even* 
thing  that  is  temporally  valuable  to  man.  Then  followed  th 
contest  between  the  Church  and  the  kings  of  this  world,  no 
in  their  character  of  persecutors,  like  the  old  emperors  o. 
Rome,  but  as  kings.  The  kings  fell  in  the  conflict,  and  tlu 
prophecy  of  Isaias  was  fulfilled :  "  Kings  shall  be  thy  nursing- 
fathers,  and  queens  thy  nurses :  they  shall  worship  thee  with 
their  face  toward  the  earth,  and  they  shall  lick  up  the  dust  of 
thy  feet."  Boundless  riches,  then,  were  poured  into  the  lap 
of  the  Church.  Satan,  foiled  in  the  battle-field,  put  forth  his 
craft  in  the  treasury.  He  could  not  strike  down  the  Church; 
could  he  purchase  her?  We  know  .that  he  could  not;  but  he 
imagined  it  might  be  done,  and  he  knew  that  at  the  least  she 
would  suffer  from  the  possession  of  enormous  wealth.  And 
thus  it  fell  out.  The  Church  appeared  in  a  robe  of  temporal 
magnificence  such  as  she  had  never  worn  before.  Art  laid  its 
treasures  at  her  feet.  Her  revenues  could  scarcely  be  counted. 
The  magnificence  of  her  buildings  has  never  been  equalled  in 
later  days.  All  the  beauty  that  a  most  luxurious  architecture 
could  devise  was  lavished  on  the  homes  of  monks  and  friars 
vowed  to  poverty.  Pius  IX.  is  a  pauper  compared  to  hun- 
dreds of  the  mediaeval  prelates.  That  many  of  these  things 
were  hallowed  by  a  pure  and  Christian  intention,  no  one  can 
doubt.  In  profession,  at  least,  it  was  all  .for -the  greater  glory 
of  God.  But,  alas,  the  Church  was  too  rich!  Every  where  the 
natural  results  followed.  The  world  began  to  be  loved.  Laxity 
prevailed,  even  in  the  sons  of  Dominick  and  Francis,  to  a  fear- 
ful extent.  Ecclesiastical  functions  were  bought  and  sold,  till 
the  sin  of  simony  cried  out  for  a  new  Hildebrand.  At  length 
a  pope  was  placed  in  the  chair  of  Peter  stained  with  the  worst 
crimes,  and  whose  unceasing  aim  was  to  protect  his  own  ille- 
gitimate son,  a  perfect  monster  of  iniquity,  in  the  commission 
of  his  outrages  against  God  and  man.  In  vain,  as  it  seemed, 
saints  and  pious  persons  prayed  and  strove  for  amendment  of 
manners.  A  visitation  was  at  hand,  unexampled  in  its  sudden- 
ness and  severity  ;  and  not  till  then  would  the  prayers  of  the 
many  faithful  ones,  who  were  hoping  for  the  renovation  of  the 
Church,  and  not  for  her  destruction,  be  wonderfully  answered. 
Nowhere  was  the  evil  of  riches  shown  more  lamentably  than 
in  our  own  country.  Early  in  the  age  of  wealth,  a  king  of 
England  could  murder  an  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  in  his  own 
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cathedral,  while  scarcely  a  voice  was  raised  by  his  brother- 
prelates  in  execration  of  the  crime.  And  similar  was  the  pa- 
ralysing effect  of  wealth  among  us,  until  the  day  when  Satan 
whispered  in  the  ear  of  Henry  VIII.,  "  Marry  Anne  Boleyn, 
arid  set  up  your  own  supremacy  against  Rome ;  the  clergy 
will  not  stand  by  the  Pope  at  the  cost  of  their  power  and  re- 
venues." 

But  meanwhile,  as  we  know  well,  the  corruptions  of  the 
time  roused  many  a  voice  to  reclaim  the  disobedient  children 
of  the  Church  to  their  duties.  Among  the  last  of  these,  prior 
to  the  "Reformation"  period,  was  the  accomplished,  the  pious, 
the  zealous,  the  orthodox,  but,  alas,  the  disobedient  Domini- 
can, Fra  Girolamo  Savonarola.  He  was  born  at  Ferrara,  in 
1452,  of  an  ancient  and  honourable  family.  His  grandfather 
was  eminent  as  a  physician,  and  a  writer  on  physical  science. 
Young  Savonarola  entered  life  at  a  time  when  men's  minds 
were  in  an  almost  universal  ferment,  social,  intellectual,  moral, 
and  theological.  The  study  of  Catholic  theology  was  not  then 
the  comparatively  easy  task  which  it  is  now,  since  the  mighty 
work  accomplished  by  the  council  of  Trent,  and  the  produc- 
tion of  the  innumerable  treatises  to  which  modern  times  have 
given  birth.  There  existed  but  one  great  systematic  theolo- 
gical guide.  Happily  this  was  of  a  character  which  subsequent 
ages  have  never  surpassed,  even  if  they  have  equalled  it.  If 
the  thirteenth  century  had  St.  Thomas  Aquinas  alone  to  boast 
of,  it  would  shine  in  all  ages  as  an  epoch  in  the  history  of 
Christianity.  Unhappily,  however,  opinion  in  the  middle  ages 
with  respect  to  St.  Thomas  was  not  precisely  what  it  is  now. 
What  Catholic  theologian  now  wrould  speak  of  St.  Thomas 
with  any  thing  but  the  profoundest  veneration  ?  In  our  eyes, 
it  is  as  in  a  race,  when  one  competitor  reaches  the  goal  before 
his  opponents  are  yet  in  sight.  St.  Thomas  is  wreathed  with 
the  laurel  of  victory,  and  the  rest  of  the  mediaeval  controver- 
sialists are,  with  scarcely  an  exception,  nowhere.  But  in  St. 
Thomas's  lifetime,  and  for  more  than  200  years  afterwards, 
the  study  of  theology  was  conducted  amidst  a  storm  of  meta- 
physical controversy,  perpetually  trenching  on  theology  itself; 
and  Aristotle's  philosophy  was  treated  almost  as  a  revelation 
from  the  Divinity.  But  of  all  these  giants  of  polemics,  where, 
save  Peter  Lombard,  is  there  even  a  companion  to  St.  Tho- 
mas ?  Where  is  Albertus  Magnus?  Where  Duns  Scotus? 
Where  Durandus  ?  Happily  for  himself,  young  Savonarola, 
from  the  first,  saw  and  appreciated  the  unrivalled  claims  of 
St.  Thomas. 

His  natural  qualifications  are  thus  described  by  Mr.  Mad- 
den : — 
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"  All  historians  who  treat  of  Savonarola  are  agreed  on  one 
point,  that  his  youth  was  full  of  promise,  and  of  evidence  of 
great  virtues,  as  well  as  extraordinary  intellectual  endowments. 
And  all  those  who  make  themselves  acquainted  with  his  his- 
tory and  his  writings  become  convinced  that,  he  possessed  a 
singular  combination  of  qualities,  fitted  to  constitute  an  emi- 
nently great  and  heroic  man,  destined  to  influence  the  most 
important  events  of  his  time ;  and  as  the  master-spirit  of  his 
age,  to  make  not  only  a  powerful  impression  on  the  minds  of 
his  fellow-men  of  his  own  age  and  country,  but  to  leave  a 
lasting  impression  on  the  minds  of  men  of  succeeding  ages 
throughout  the  civilised  world. 

"  He  possessed  all  the  qualities  which  one  might  expect 
at  the  hands  of  nature,  for  a  man  to  whom  a  great  mission 
had  been  given  by  Divine  Providence.  His  physical  confor- 
mation was  adapted  to  the  office,  arid  fitted  for  the  labours  of 
a  reformer. 

"  Though  of  a  sanguineous  temperament,  and  his  nervous 
system  most  delicately  organised,  rendering  him  remarkably 
susceptible  of  external  impressions,  and  sensitive  even  to  at- 
mospherical influences,  he  possessed  bodily  strength  and  ro- 
bustness, that  made  him  capable  of  enduring  great  fatigues,  of 
going  through  extraordinary  labours.  He  possessed,  more- 
over, a  penetrating  spirit,  an  ardent  love  of  truth  and  justice, 
natural  feelings  that  were  affectionate,  kind,  and  pitiful.  He 
had  strong  sympathies  with  poverty  and  suffering,  and  equally 
strong  antipathies  for  pride,  oppression,  and  meanness  of  every 
kind." 

He  early  wrote  poetry,  of  a  religious  and  plaintive  charac- 
ter, and  giving  promise  of  the  poetic  power  afterwards  dis- 
played in  his  Laude,  some  of  which  Mr.  Madden  has  given  in 
unusually  good  translations. 

"  We  are  told,"  writes  Mr.  Madden,  "  that  he  was  a  silent, 
joyless  child,  given  to  seclusion — that  he  shared  neither  in  the 
amusements  nor  occupations  of  young  people  of  his  age;  that 
he  arrived  at  the  age  of  twenty  without  ever  having  been 
seen  in  the  fashionable  resort  for  the  citizens  of  Ferrara,  the 
public  promenade. 

"One  of  his  biographers,  however,  says  that  he  had  been 
strongly  attached  to  a  young  lady  of  Ferrara ;  but  how  or 
when  that  attachment  ceased,  no  information  is  given. 

"  The  latest  of  his  biographers,  Monsieur  Carle,  justly 
observes,  that  the  peculiar  qualities  of  the  young  Savonarola, 
however  calculated  they  were  to  fit  the  future  man  for  enter- 
prises of  great  pith  and  moment,  are  still  indicative  of  a  destiny 
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that  may  well  make  the  parents  of  such  children  thoughtful,  if 
not  apprehensive,  in  regard  to  their  future  career. 

"  The  young  Girolamo  grew  up  to  manhood  in  a  world  of 
his  own  creation,  of  deep  thoughts  and  solemn  meditation  on 
subjects  of  grave  importance  to  the  eternal  interest  of  human- 
ity. One  opinion  of  his  mind,  from  a  very  early  period  of  his 
career,  from  his  first  entrance  into  college  life,  was  a  profound 
conviction  of  the  vanity  of  all  earthly -honours  and  enjoyments. 

"  This  peculiar  turn  of  his  mind  was  noticed  but  mistaken 
by  some  of  those  around  him,  as  similar  peculiarities  in  young 
people  are  too  frequently  noticed  and  mistaken.  He  was 
supposed  to  be  melancholy,  misanthropical,  over-studious,  too 
much  reserved,  too  little  disposed  to  demonstrate  his  feelings 
and  inward  emotions.  And  those  who  thought  thus  were 
little  able  to  appreciate  his  mental  qualities,  or  to  form  a  just 
opinion  of  the  height  and  depths  of  his  great  intellect 

"For  the  same  reasons,  then,  for  which  Socrates  abstained 
from  frequenting  public  assemblies,  courts,  and  senates,  and 
from  motives  also  of  a  far  more  exalted  character,  Savonarola 
determined  on  seeking  an  asylum  from  the  perils  by  which  he 
felt  that  not  only  his  own  soul,  but  the  whole  social  fabric 
was  beset,  and  even  religion  itself  was  menaced,  in-  those  disas- 
trous times  in  which  his  youth  was  cast,  with  all  its  enthusiasm 
and  exaltation,  its  longing  aspirations  after  good,  and  abhor- 
rence for  every  thing  sordid,  selfish,  and  profane. 

"  A  monastic  community  alone  appeared  to  him  to  afford 
such  an  asylum. 

"He  earnestly  desired  to  be  permitted  to  spend  his  days 
in  a  convent;  but  so  great  was  .his  humility,  and  so  exalted 
his  ideas  of  the  perfection  which  was  required  for  the  priestly 
character,  that  he  deemed  himself  unworthy  of  sacred  orders, 
and  entertained  no  intention  of  taking  them,  when  he  resolved 
on  retiring  from  the  world. 

"  The  choice  of  a  religious  order  was  determined  by  his 
admiration  for  his  favourite  author,  St.  Thomas  of  Aquinas. 
Of  his  early  feelings  of  reverence  for  '  the  Angel  of  the 
Schools,'  we  may  form  some  idea  from  a  passage  in  one  of  his 
sermons  long  after  he  had  joined  his  order,  wherein  he  pro- 
claimed his  obligation  to  St.  Thomas  for  whatever  knowledge 
or  science  he  possessed,  in  these  terms : — 

'  I  am  almost  nothing,  and  even  that  little  which  I  am,  I 
possess  because  I  have  kept  within  the  influence  of  his  doc- 
trine. He  was  truly  profound ;  and  when  I  want  to  become 
small  in  my  own  eyes,  I  read  his  works,  and  then  it  appears 
to  me  that  he  is  a  giant,  and  I  nothing.' 

"  The  idea  which  had  been  long  floating  in  his  mind,  of 
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relinquishing  the  world,  and  dedicating  himself  wholly  to  the 
service  of  religion,  was  at  length  confirmed,  and  converted  into 
a  settled  purpose,  by  a  sermon  of  a  monk  of  the  Augustinian 
Ermitano  order,  an  ascetic  of  some  celebrity  in  the  pulpit,  and 
also  by  a  sudden  impulse  which  had  been  communicated  to 
his  mind  in  a  dream,  which  some  of  his  biographers  speak  of  as 
a  supernatural  intimation  of  his  vocation  for  a  monastic  life.  . 

"  On  the  23d  of  April,  1475,  Savonarola,  then  in  his  twen- 
ty-third year,  a  young  man  of  fair  prospects,  of  fine  talents, 
and  more  than  ordinary  proficiency  in  science  and  learning, 
abandoning  the  world,  home,  parents,  friends,  and  all  earthly 
goods,  quitted  his  father's  house  for  the  asylum  of  a  cell  in  a 
convent  of  Dominicans. 

"  He  was  accompanied  by  a  young  man,  a  native  of  Bo- 
logna, named  Ludov-ico,  a  member  of  the  Dominican  order, 
the  only  person  to  whom  the  secret  of  his  flight  had  been 
communicated.  His  intention  at  departure  was  to  enter  into 
the  Dominican  convent  at  Bologna  as  a  lay-brother,  and  as 
such  to  take  up  his  permanent  abode  there. 

"  He  told  John  Francis  Pico  de  Mirandola,  in  after-years, 
that  it  was  his  firm  intention  not  to  assume  the  clerical  habit 
when  he  entered  the  convent,  so  repugnant  to  him  was  the 
prevailing  taste  among  ecclesiastics  for  mere  human  knowledge, 
and  the  occupation  of  their  time  in  futile^disputations  and  dis- 
tinctions in  terms,  definitions  of  attributes,  and  the  strife  of 
contested  opinions. 

"  The  Dominicans  gladly  received  the  young  Girolamo  as 
a  lay-brother;  but  the  qualities  of  his  mind,  and  the  spiritual 
gifts  of  the  young  ma-n,  were  no  sooner  known  to  his  superiors, 
than  their  pleasure  was  intimated  that  he  should  receive  the 
clerical  habit,  and  the  duty  of  obedience  made  it  incumbent 
on  him  to  adopt  it.5' 

Thus,  in  the  ages  of  faith  themselves,  the  faith  of  Catholics 
was  not  always  sufficient  to  enable  them  to  give  up  a  child  to 
Almighty  God.  How  few  of  us,  when  we  wander  through  the 
desecrated  glories  of  Westminster,  York,  or  Canterbury,  and 
picture  to  ourselves  the  Catholic  splendours  which  once  gave 
those  magnificent  places  all  their  true  life  and  meaning,  are 
prepared  to  recollect  that  in  those  superb  days  it  was  necessary 
for  a  son  (and  that  not  an  only  son,  for  Savonarola  had  four 
brothers,  two  of  them  older  than  himself,  and  two  sisters)  to 
write  the  following  letter  to  his  father.  We  venture  to  say 
that  in  this  age  of  unbelief)  in  this  country  of  few  Catholics 
and  many  Protestants,  it  rarely  happens  in  any  Catholic  family 
that  such  a  letter,  and  such  a  flight  from  a  parent's  wishes, 
would  be  needed  by  those  whom  God  calls  to  the  religious  life. 
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''  I  doubt  not,"  writes  the  young  Savonarola,  "  but  that 
you  are  greatly  grieved  at  my  departure,  and  the  more  so  on 
account  of  that  departure  being  kept  a  secret  from  you ;  but 
I  wish  you  to  learn  my  mind  and  intention  from  this  letter, 
that  you  may  be  comforted,  and  understand  that  I  have  not 
acted  so  childishly  as  some  think.  And,  first,  I  beg  of  you,  as 
of  one  who  justly  estimates  temporal  things,  that  you  will  be 
guided  by  truth  rather  than  by  passion,  as  women  are,  and 
that  you  will  judge  according  to  the  dictates  of  reason  whether 
I  ought  to  fly  from  the  world,  and  execute  this  my  thought 
and  purpose.  The  reason  which  induces  me  to  dedicate  my- 
self to  religion  is  this :  in  the  first  place,  the  great  wretched- 
ness of  the  world,  the  iniquity  of  men,  the  debauchery,  the 
adultery,  the  theft,  the  pride,  the  idolatry,  the  dreadful  pro- 
faneness  into  which  this  age  has  fallen,  so  that  one  can  no 
longer  find  a  righteous  man.  For  this,  many  times  a  day  with 
tears  I  have  recited  this  verse  : — '  Ah,  fly  those  cruel  regions — 
fly  those  shores  of  covetousness !'  And  this,  because  I  could 
not  endure  the  great  wickedness  of  certain  parts  of  Italy  ;  the 
more  also,  seeing  virtue  exhausted,  trodden  down,  and  vice 
triumphant.  This  was  the  greatest  suffering  I  could  have  in 
this  world  :  therefore,  daily  I  entreated  of  my  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,  that  He  would  raise  me  from  the  mire.  Continually  I 
made  my  prayer,  with  the  greatest  devotion,  to  God,  saying, 
'  Show  me  the  path  in  which  I  should  walk ;  for  to  Thee  do  I 
lift  up  my  soul.' 

"  Now  God  has  been  pleased  in  His  infinite  mercy  to  show 
it  me,  and  I  have  received  it,  though  unworthy  of  such  grace. 
Answer  me  then,  is  it  not  a  great  good  for  a  man  to  fly  from 
the  iniquity  and  filth  of  this  wretched  world,  and  to  live  like 
a  rational  being,  and  not  like  a  mere  animal  among  swine? 
Indeed,  it  would  have  been  in  me  most  ungrateful,  if,  having 
asked  God  to  show  me  the  straight  path  in  which  I  should 
walk,  when  He  deigned  to  show  it  to  me,  I  had  not  taken  it ! 
O  Jesus,  rather  let  me  die  a  thousand  deaths,  than  that  I 
should  be  so  ungrateful  as  to  oppose  Thy  will. 

"  Then,  my  dearest  father,  you  have  rather  to  thank  our 
Jesus  than  to  weep;  He  gave  you  a  son,  and  has  not  only 
preserved  him  to  some  extent  from  evil  to  the  age  of  twenty- 
two  years,  but  has  vouchsafed  to  choose  him  for  His  soldier. 
And  do  you  not  consider  it  a  great  mercy  to  have  a  son  made 
so  easily  a  soldier  of  Christ  ?  Either  you  love  me,  or  you  do 
not;  well,  I  know  you  will  not  say  you  do  not  love  me;  if 
then  you  love  me,  as  I  have  two  parts,  my  soul  and  my  body, 
do  you  most  love  my  soul  or  my  body  ?  You  cannot  answer, 
my  body,  for  then  your  affection  would  not  be  for  me,  but  for 
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the  vilest  part  of  me ;  if  then  you  love  my  soul  best,  why  not 
seek  the  welfare  of  the  soul  ?  Thus,  you  should  rather  rejoice 
and  exult  in  this  triumph.  Nevertheless  I  know  it  cannot 
be  but  that  the  flesh  must  grieve ;  still,  it  should  be  restrained 
by  reason,  especially  by  wise  and  magnanimous  men  like  you. 
Do  you  not  think  it  is  a  great  affliction  to  me  to  be  separated 
from  you  ?  Yes,  indeed,  believe  me,  never  since  I  was  born 
had  I  greater  sorrow  and  anguish  of  mind  than  in  abandoning 
my  own  father,  and  going  among  strangers  to  sacrifice  my 
body  to  Jesus  Christ,  and  to  give  up  my  own  will  into  the 
hands  of  those  I  never  knewr.  But  afterwards  reflecting  on 
what  God  is,  and  that  He  does  not  disdain  to  make  of  us  poor 
worms  His  servants,  I  could  not  have  been  so  daring  as  not 
to  yield  to  that  kind  voice,  especially  to  my  Lord  Jesus,  who 
says,  (  Come  unto  Me,  all  ye  that  are  weary  and  heavy  laden, 
and  I  will  give  you  rest;  take  My  yoke  upon  you,  and  learn  of 
Me ;  for  My  yoke  is  easy  and  My  burden  is  light.'  Because  I 
know  you  lament  that  I  left  you  secretly,  almost  as  a  fugitive, 
let  me  tell  you  that  such  was  my  distress  and  the  suffering  of 
my  inmost  soul  at  having  to  leave  you,  that  if  I  had  expressed 
it,  I  verily  believe  before  I  could  have  departed  from  you,  my 
heart  would  have  broken,  and  I  should  have  changed  my  pur- 
pose and  resolution  ;  therefore  do  not  wonder  that  I  did  not 
tell  you.  It  is  true  I  left  behind  the  books  which  are  placed 
against  the  window  certain  writings  which  give  you  an  ac- 
count of  my  proceedings.  I  beg  you  then,  my  dearest  father, 
to  cease  to  weep,  give  me  not  more  sadness  and  grief  than  I 
have :  not  of  regret  for  what  I  have  done,  for  indeed  I  would 
not  revoke  that,  though  I  expected  to  become  greater  than 
Csesar  Augustus ;  but  because  I  am  of  flesh,  as  you  are,  and 
sense  is  repugnant  to  reason,  and  I  must  maintain  a  cruel 
warfare,  that  the  devil  may  not  seize  hold  of  me,  particularly 
when  I  think  of  you.  Soon  will  these  days  pass,  in  which  the 
recent  calamity  will  appear  as  it  now  does ;  and  afterwards  I 
trust  both  you  and  I  shall  be  consoled  in  this  world  by  grace, 
and  in  the  next  by  glory.  Nothing  remains  but  that  I  be- 
seech you  that,  as  a  man  of  a  strong  mind,  you  would  comfort 
my  mother,  whom  I  beg,  together  with  you,  that  you  will 
bestow  your  blessing  on  me,  and  I  will  ever  pray  fervently  for 
your  souls.  GIROLAMO  SAVONAROLA,  YOUR  SON." 

From  the  day  on  which  he  entered  the  cloister,  Savona- 
rola is  declared  by  his  biographers  to  have  been  an  example 
to  all  around  him  in  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  a  "  true 
monk."  Some  passages  from  the  life  of  him,  written  by  Bur- 
lamacchi,  first  one  of  his  converts,  and  afterwards  a  Dominican 
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friar,  will  be  read  with  interest.  Like  very  many  others,  both 
clergy  and  laity,  Burlamacchi  regarded  him  with  an  extraor- 
dinary degree  of  affection  and  veneration. 

"  Considering,"  says  Burlamacchi,  "  the  mode  of  living, 
and  the  manners  of  the  monks  of  his  age,  and  comparing  them 
with  those  of  great  numbers  of  the  early  Christians,  and  of 
the  monks  of  Egypt,  there  appeared  to  him  to  be  a  wide  dif- 
ference between  them, — seeing  so  many  of  his  contemporaries 
intent  on  enriching  churches,  and  constructing  magnificent 
convents;  and  a  vast  number  of  others  occupying  themselves 
in  vanities  of  various  kinds,  and- especially  in  applying  them- 
selves more  to  the  study  of  Aristotle's  philosophy  than  to  the 
holy  Scriptures. 

"  On  account  of  those  things,"  says  Burlamacchi,  "he  was 
grievously  afflicted,  he  having  still  to  perform  the  duties  of 
reader  and  teacher  of  philosophy,  and  other  profane  sciences. 
Those  duties  he  performed  from  obedience  most  promptly, 
and  with  great  satisfaction,  endeavouring,  however,  always  to 
avoid  reviving  vain  and  useless  questions,  and'  reducing  his 
instruction,  as  much  as  lay  in  his  power,  to  the  simplicity  of 
the  Christian  faith.  But  at  the  end  of  every  labour  he  turned 
to  the  sacred  Scriptures  with  such  assiduity,  that  all  the  ca- 
nonical books  became  perfectly  familiar  to  him.  Evidence 
was  given  of  the  fact  of  that  familiar  knowledge  with  them, 
subsequently,  in  his  preaching,  and  in  his  admirable  manner 
of  expounding  those  sacred  writings. 

"  J  have  to  observe,"  continues  Burlamacchi,  "  in  this 
place,  that  at  the  commencement  of  his  career  in  the  pulpit, 
he  had  neither  voice,  gesture,  nor  any  manner  (or  style)  that 
was  suitable  and  fit  for  such  an  exercise  of  his  functions.  So 
that  there  was  nothing  whatever  agreeable  in  his  delivery,  nor 
was  any  person  pleased  with  it. 

"  But  by  a  special  gift  of  God,  subsequently  he  became  a 
wonderful  and  admirable  preacher,  being  endowed  with  an  ex- 
traordinary power  of  attracting  attention,  and  also  of  exciting 
interest  in  any  matter  that  was  the  subject  of  his  discourse. 

"  On  one  occasion,  when  he  was  going  by  water  from  Fer- 
rara  to  Mantua,  he  found  himself  in  a  boat  with  eighteen  sol- 
diers, who  were  indulging  in  ribaldry  and  filthy  conversation. 
He  begged  to  be  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  to  them,  and 
having  obtained  their  permission,  he  addressed  some  observa- 
tions to  them,  exhorting  them  to  change  their  mode  of  life 
and  habits ;  but  he  had  not  spoken  long,  when  they  gatherc  d 
round  him,  threw  themselves  at  his  feet,  and  confessed  to  him 
their  sins,  accusing  themselves  of  many  grievous  crimes,  having 
been  many  years  without  frequenting  the  sacraments,  and 
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with  many  supplications   and   tears   they  humbly  asked  his 
pardon. 

"  The  vow  of  poverty  was  never  more  strictly  observed  by 
monk  of  any  order  than  by  Fra  Girolamo.  "When  he  entered 
the  convent,  he  abandoned  all  worldly  goods,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  some  clothing  and  a  few  religious  books.  He  took  a 
pleasure  in  using  the  very  coarsest  materials  in  his  clothing, 
the  simplest  quality  and  most  sparing  quantity  of  food  for  his 
nourishment 

"  He  reproved  good-humouredly  the  little  tendencies  to 
vanity  which  he  observed  in  his  brethren.  On  one  occasion, 
two  abbes  of  the  order  of  St.  Benedict  visited  him,  attired  in 
habits  unusually  ample,  and  of  finer  materials  than  were  cus- 
tomarily used  by  their  order.  Savonarola,  after  glancing  at 
the  flowing  garments,  spoke  of  the  spirit  of  poverty  which  be- 
longed to  the  religious  orders.  The  Benedictines  hoped  there 
was  nothing  contrary  to  it  in  their  habits,  inasmuch  as  it  was 
found  that  the  finer  was  the  cloth,  and  the  larger  was  the 
dress,  the  longer  did  it  last.  Fra  Girolamo,  smiling,  said  it 
was  a  pity  St.  Benedict  and  St.  Bernard  had  not  been  ac- 
quainted with  that  fact,  and  had  not  founded  on  it  a  new  rule 
of  economy." 

Soon  after  his  profession  he  was  made  novice-master,  and 
in  1478  he  began  to  give  lessons  in  theology.  In  1482,  under 
the  fear  of  a  Venetian  invasion,  the  Dominican  convent  of 
Ferrara  was  dispersed,  and  the  convent  of  San  Marco,  at  Flo- 
rence, afterwards  so  renowned  for  its  paintings  by  Beato  Ange- 
lico  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  was  assigned  to  Savonarola  as  his 
residence.  He  was  immediately  made  professor  of  divinity, 
— maestro  di  divinita, — and  the  same  year  was  appointed  to 
preach  the  Lent  sermons  in  the  church  of  San  Lorenzo.  His 
preaching  proved  an  utter  failure.  His  manner  was  unfortu- 
nate, his  voice  without  modulation ;  every  thing  was  against 
him :  and  after  a  time,  not  a  hundred  people  came  to  hear  his 
sermons.  His  superiors  then  sent  him  to  instruct  the  novices 
in  various  convents  in  Lombardy,  for  three  years  and  a  half; 
and  he  then  spent  four  years  in  the  convent  at  Brescia. 

In  the  year  1484  we  have  the  first  indications  of  that 
change  in  his  mind  and  conduct  which  ultimately  gave  rise  to 
the  most  vehement  discussions.  He  preached  a  sermon  at 
Brescia,  in  which  he  announced  that  he  had  received  a  revela- 
tion of  a  signal  judgment  of  God  to  fall  upon  the  people  of 
Brescia.  That  he  preached  such  a  sermon  appears  certain ; 
and  that  the  terrible  prediction  was  accomplished,  sixteen 
years  afterwards,  is  an  historical  fact.  At  this  point  of  his 
life,  however,  we  must  for  the  present  conclude,  adding  only, 
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that  in  1490  he  was  again  sent  to  Florence,  and  established  at 
San  Marco  in  the  office  of  "  master  of  sciences,  and  in- 
structor of  the  community  in  the  ways  of  the  Lord." 

[To  be  concluded  in  our  next.] 


CATHOLIC  HYMNOLOGY  :   A  LOST  SEQUENCE  FOUND. 

IT  has  always  been  known  that  the  author  of  the  incomparable 
Dies  irce,  Thomas  Celano,  a  Franciscan  friar,  friend  and  disciple 
of  St.  Francis,  composed  also  two  other  hymns  or  sequences. 
Wadding,  the  Franciscan  annalist,  had  told  us  this  fact  con- 
cerning him,  and  had  given  us  the  titles  of  the  hymns :  Fregit 
victor  viriualis,  and  Sanctitatis  nova  signa.  Up  to  the  present 
clay,  however,  they  were  not  known  to  be  in  existence.  Much 
anxiety  had  always*been  felt  to  discover  these  lost  sequences: 
all  the  world  agreed  that,  even  when  discovered,  they  could 
add  but  little  to  the  fame  of  him  who  wrote  the  Dies  irce,  that 
masterpiece  of  Church  song ;  few  feared  that  they  would 
detract  from  his  merit.  A  popular  writer  on  hymnology*  did 
much,  in  his  sphere,  to  stimulate  a  search  for  these  sequences. 
Just  two  years  ago  he  wrote  to  encourage  a  move  in  that 
direction.  He  stated,  "  The  author  of  the  DIPS  irce  left  two 
other  proses,  which  are  at  present  lost,  though  there  seems  a 
fair  hope  that  further  researches  may  disinter  them.  It  would 
be  a  glorious  achievement  to  recover  these ;  and  those  who 
have  the  opportunity  would  do  well  to  examine  such  foreign 
missals  as  may  fall  in  their  way  for  this  purpose.  If  there  is 
one  place  in  Europe  where  they  are  more  likely  than  another 
to  be  found,  it  is  the  abbey  of  St.  Gall,  in  Switzerland ;  and 
it  may  be  an  encouragement  to  know  that,  within  the  last  few 
years,  several  very  fine  sequences  of  Abelard,  previously  sup- 
posed lost,  have  been  discovered  in  the  royal  library  at  Brus- 
sels." The  same  writer  goes  on  to  conjecture  concerning 
them,  that  the  Sanctitatis  nova  signa  was  a  hymn  in  honour 
of  St.  Francis,  and  the  Fregit  victor  virtualis  an  Easter  se- 
quence. This  last  conjecture,  as  we  shall  presently  see,  has 
not  been  verified  by  the  result.  Mr.  Trench's,  on  the  con- 
trary, has  proved  to  be  more  correct.  That  gentleman,  how- 
ever, unlike  Mr.  Neale,  could  not  regret  the  loss  of  the  hymns 
without  accompanying  it  with  disparaging  remarks.  "  One 
can  learn  only  with  a  deep  regret,"  says  he,  "  that  two  other 
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hymns  were  composed  by  the  same  author,  which  have  now 
perished,  or  if  they  still  exist,  lie  hidden  somewhere  altogether 
out  of  sight  of  man.  Our  sense  of  their  loss  is  in  part  dimi- 
nished by  the  extreme  probability  which  the  first  line  of  at 
least  one  of  the  hymns,  in  connexion  with  the  known  circum- 
stances of  the  writer's  life,  suggests,  that  these  two  were  not, 
like  the  Dies  irte,  poems  of  a  world-wide  interest,  but  rather 
the  glorifyings  of  his  great  patron  and  friend." 

We  are  happy  to  say  that  one  of  these  lost  sequences  has 
lately  been  found,  and  has  just  been  published,  along  with 
many  others  now  for  the  first  time  made  public,  in  the  Se- 
quentice  ineditce  of  the  Ecclesiological  Society.  It  was  found 
in  a  small  Svo  MS.,  of  date  about  1400,  in  the  national 
library  at  Lisbon.  The  MS.  in  question  has  French  rubrics, 
and  must  have  belonged  to  some  Franciscan  monastery  in  that 
kingdom.  From  it  is  copied  the  Prosa  de  beato  Francisco, 
which,  we  think,  will  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  readers  of 
the  Rambler. 

Prosa  de  beato  Francisco. 

1  Fregit  victor  virtualis, 

Hie  Franciscus  triumphalis, 
Crucis  adversarium  : 

2  Crucis  lator  cordialis, 
Princeps  pugnse  spiritalis, 

Insignis  amantium. 

3  Quern  prsemisit  Rex  futurus, 
Pugnaturus,  praevisurus, 

Celebri  consilio. 

4  Prcemunivit  ut  securus, 
Suis  armis  congressurus, 

Salubri  prsesidio. 

5,  7,  9,  11  Chorus. 

Dicas  nobis,  O  Francisce, 
Cur  affixus  sis  in  cruce  ? 

6  Quia  crucis  contemplator 
Atque  carnis  supplantator 
Semper  fui  sedulus. 

Dicas  nobis,  &c. 

8  Quia  mundi  abdicator, 
Atque  crucis  imitator, 
Vitse  Christi  bajulus. 

Dicas  nobis,  &c. 

10  Amor  Jesu  me  accendens, 
Atque  dulcor  cor  absorbens, 
Auxit  desideria. 

Dicas  nobis,  &c. 

12  Sursum  fixa.  mente  tendens 
Vidi  Jesum  infra  fervens, 
Specie  seraphica. 
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13,  15,  1 ?,  19  Chorus. 

Die  Francisce,  quid  fecisti 
Postquam  Jesum  aspexisti  ? 

14  Dulcem  Jesura  quo  ardebam, 
E  vicino  distinguebam, 
Aspectu  seraphico  : 
Die  Francisce,  £c. 

16  Grato  vultu  aestuabam, 
Et  effectum  excedebam, 
Affectu  mirifico. 
Die  Francisce,  &c. 

18  Alis  senis  convellatus, 
Plagis  quinis  sauciatus, 
Totus  dire  cruentatus ; 
Sic  erat  insignitus. 
Die  Francisce,  £c. 

20  Mox  amore  stimulatus, 
Et  dolore  conclavatus, 
In  dilectum  immutatus, 

Innovatur  spiritus. 

21,  2.3  Chorus. 

Die  Francisce,  quid  fecisti 
Contemplando  plagas  Christi  ? 

22  Mente  mire  inflammari, 
Et  sic  carnem  sigillari, 
Ac  dilecti  transformari 
Jn  fulgidam  speciera. 
Die  Francisce,  &c. 

21  Manus,  pedes  conclavari, 
Dextrum  latus  lanceari, 
Christum  servum  imitari, 

In  sua  effigie. 

25  Chorus. 

Die  Francisce,  crucifere 
In  te  signa  scimus  vere  ? 

26  Certe  multis  argumentis 
Constat  forma  Kedimentis. 

27,  29  Chorus. 

Die  nobis,  Francisce, 
Quid  vidisti  in  cruce  1 

28  Filium  Dei  viventis, 

Crucifixum  pro  amore  gentis. 

Die  nobis,  Francisce,  &c. 

30  Christum  clavis  conclavatum, 
Caput  ejus  spinis  coronatum. 

.31  Chorus. 

Credendum  est  magis  soli  Francisco  veraci 
Quam  mundanorum  turbse  fallaci. 
Scimus  Christum  pertulisse  mortem  crucis  vere. 
Tu  nobis,  victor  Rex,  miserere. 

Alleluia. 


This  sequence,  it  will  be  readily  acknowledged,  possesses 
very  great  merit.     The  sweet  flow  of  the  verses,  the  change 
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from  the  double  to  the  triple  rhyme,  the  arrangement  of 
question  and  answer  kept  up  by  the  chorus,  and  the  graphic 
description  contained  in  it,  present  us  with  a  picture,  painted 
in  words,  of  St.  .Francis  receiving  the  Stigmata,  in  no  way 
inferior  to  the  wall-painting  of  the  same  subject  by  Giotto  in 
the  upper  church  at  Assisi.  The  music  is  given  with  it  in  the 
place  already  referred  to.  How  little  the  spirit  of  this  beau- 
tiful sequence  has  been  understood  by  those  who  have  re- 
covered it  for  us,  is  plain  from  the  remarks  of  the  editor. 
"  This  sequence,"  says  he,  "  is  to  be  considered  in  the  light 
of  a  literary  curiosity,  rather  than  possessing  any  great  merit. 
Thomas  Celano  seems  to  have  been  of  the  number  of  those 
who  have  one  inspiration  only,  the  present  composition  being 
scarcely  of  second-rate  merit."  The  plain  English  of  this 
verbiage  is,  that  the  Protestant  editorial  stomach  is  thrown 
into  a  bilious  derangement  at  the  sound  of  verses  in  honour  of 
a  saint. 

One  remark  suggested  by  this  sequence  is,  that  it  is  a 
curious  example  of  what  we  may  call  a  mixed  sequence.  In 
our  last  article  on  this  subject,*  we  stated  that  there  were  two 
kinds  of  sequences  —  the  Notkerian  and  the  Victorine  :  the 
Notkerian,  or  syllabic  kind,  being  those  in  which  the  principle 
of  the  metre  is  syllabic — i.  e.  certain  of  the  verses  being  in 
correspondence,  and  having  an  equal  number  of  syllables  ;  and 
the  Victorine,  or  rhythmical  kind,  in  which  the  versification 
is  regular  and  in  rhyme.  Since  the  year  1100,  the  terms 
sequence  and  prose  have  been  usually  synonymous,  though 
not  always  so ;  for  it  has  been  often  customary  to  call  the 
syllabic  kind  more  commonly  proses,  and  the  rhythmical  kind 
more  commonly  sequences.  In  this  Prosa  de  beato  Francisco 
we  have  both  the  syllabic  and  the  rhythmical  verse  mixed 
together ;  the  two  concluding  strophes  being  syllabic,  and  all 
the  rest  rhythmical. 

Another  obvious  remark  is,  that  the  author  of  this  prose 
must  have  had  the  Victimte  pascliali  in  his  mind  whilst  com- 
posing it ;  even  more  than  that,  he  has  borrowed  from  it 
several  turns  of  expression.  The  Die  nobis,  Maria,  quid 
vidisti  in  via  ?  evidently  suggested  the  Die  nobis,  Francisce, 
quid  vidisti  in  cruce?  And  the  10th  verse  of  the  Victims 
pascliali)  Credendum  est  magis  soli  Maria  veraci  quam  Judte- 
orum  turbce  fallaci,  [a  verse  which,  though  now  omitted,  be- 
longs to  the  original  prose,]  must  without  doubt  claim  pater- 
nity to  the  penultimate  verse  of  the  present  sequence.  Equally 
clear  is  it  that  the  Scimus  Christum  surrexisse  a  mortuis  vere, 
tu  nobis,  victor  Rex,  miserere,  bears  the  same  relation  to  the 
«  Rambler,  vol.  x.  p.  219. 
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concluding  verse.  The  repetition  also  in  the  Victims  paschali 
of  the  chorus,  Die  ?wbis,  Maria,  quid  vidisti  in  via,  after  the 
3d,  5th,  and  7th  verses,  establishes  another  connexion  between 
the  two  sequences.  This  Prosa  de  beato  Francisco  seems  also 
to  have  been  such  a  well-known  and  popular  sequence  as  to 
have  served  as  a  model  for  others.  We  need  only  instance  the 
Surgit  Christus  cum  trophceo  to  show  that  it  has  been  modelled 
after  the  one  in  question.  Two  or  three  imitations  in  it  will 
suffice  to  show  this : 

Die,  Francisce,  quid  fecisti  Die,  Maria,  quid  fecisti 

Postquam  Jesum  aspexisti  ?  Postquam  Christum  amisisti  ? 

Die,  Francisce,  quid  fecisti  Die,  Maria,  quid  fecisti 

Contemplando  plagas  Christ!  ?  Contemplando  crucem  Christi  ? 

Certe  multis  argumentis  Certe  multis  argumentis 

Constat  forma  Redimentis.  Signa  vidi  resurgentis. 

Religion  has  always  made  use  of  painting,  music,  and 
poetry  as  her  three  handmaids.  The  power  and  efficacy  of 
the  first  two  may  be  witnessed  to  this  day  in  their  full  effi- 
ciency and  combination  in  the  church  of  Assisi.  And  we 
cannot  conceive  any  thing  of  this  kind  more  imposing  than  to 
have  heard  the  monks  of  St.  Francis,  on  the  feast  of  his 
Stigmata,  either  in  the  lower  church  at  Assisi,  painted  by 
Cimabue  with  the  records  of  the  life  of  the  patriarch,  or  in 
the  upper  church,  decorated  with  Giotto's  thirty-eight  fres- 
coes, singing  in  alternate  choirs  the  beautiful  sequence  now 
rediscovered. 

In  conclusion,  we  may  express  a  wish  that  the  third  se- 
quence of  the  same  author  may  soon  be  discovered.  In  all 
probability,  some  manuscripts  in  the  monastic  library  at  Assisi 
may  contain  it ;  and  we  would  urge  upon  those  now  in  Italy,  or 
likely  soon  to  proceed  thither,  to  make  every  possible  search 
for  the  Sanctitatis  nova  signa. 


ST.  GREGORY  AND  ST.  ANSELM. 

Saint  Anselme  de  Cantorbery.  Tableau  de  la  vie  monastique, 
et  de  la  lutte  du  pouvoir  spirituel  avec  le  pouvoir  temporel 
au  onzieme  siecle.  Par  M.  C.  de  Remusat.  Didier,  Paris, 
1853. 

THERE  are  few  saints,  so  far  removed  from  us  in  point  of  time 
as  St.  Anselm  of  Canterbury,  for  whose  biography  there  are 
more  abundant  or  more  authentic  materials.  First,  we  have 
both  his  public  and  his  private  history  written,  in  two  separate 
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works,  by  one  of  his  contemporaries,  and  his  own  most  con- 
stant companion,  Eadmer,  the  monk  of  Canterbury,  who  was 
afterwards,  for  so  short  a  time,  Bishop  of  St.  Andrew's  in 
Scotland.  Then  we  have  his  own  most  voluminous  corre- 
spondence, comprising  nearly  500  letters,  addressed  to  persons 
in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  on  the  most  various  topics. 
Next,  about  fifty  years  after  his  death,  the  most  illustrious  of 
his  successors,  St.  Thomas  a  Becket,  caused  a  summary  of  his 
life  to  be  drawn  up  by  one  of  his  household,  John  of  Salisbury, 
in  order  that  he  might  lay  it  before  Pope  Alexander  III.  at 
the  council  of  Tours,  with  a  view  to  obtaining  a  decree  for  his 
canonization.  Lastly,  in  addition  to  these  personal  narratives, 
the  earliest  English  historians,  William  of  M'llmesbury,  Orderic 
Vital,  and  Matthew  Paris,  have  left  us  a  tolerably  full  account 
of  the  contest  which  the  saint  so  nobly  maintained,  in  behalf 
of  the  Church,  against  the  second  and  third  of  our  Norman 
sovereigns.  Thus,  nothing  is  wanting  to  furnish  us  with  a 
perfect  portrait  of  our  saint,  both  as  a  religious,  a  philoso- 
pher, a  theologian,  and  an  archbishop  and  confessor  of  the 
faith.  And  in  proportion  to  the  copiousness  of  the  materials 
is  the  number  of  his  modern  biographers,  at  least  in  foreign 
countries.  Franck,  Hasse,  and  Mb'hler  in  Germany,  and  Mont- 
alembert  and  De  Remusat  in  France,  justly  appreciating  the 
great  importance  of  the  place  which  he  occupied  in  the  history 
of  his  age  and  country,  have  of  late  years  furnished  us  with 
several  interesting  sketches  of  his  life.  The  latest  of  these 
is  that  whose  title  we  have  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article; 
and  though,  from  its  greater  fulness  of  detail,  we  have  read 
it  with  more  interest  than  some  of  the  others,  yet  we  cannot 
sympathise  with  the  writer's  estimate  of  some,  at  least,  of  the 
men  and  things  on  which  he  has  occasion  to  pass  judgment. 
His  admiration  of  the  character  of  St.  Anselm  is  almost 
unbounded;  but  he  is  not  equally  just  to  the  heroic  virtues  of 
St.  Gregory.  Yet,  in  truth,  they  both  fought  the  same  battle, 
and  from  the  same  motives ;  and  if  their  different  natural 
dispositions  and  characters  caused  a  difference  in  the  outward 
development  of  their  principles,  still  this  was  only  an  accidental, 
and  not  a  real  disagreement  between  them.  Moreover,  it 
may  very  reasonably  be  questioned  whether  the  extreme  gen- 
tleness of  St.  Anselm  could  have  effected  the  same  mighty 
reforms  that  were  wrought  by  Hildebrand,  had  he  been  called 
upon  to  fill  the  chair  of  Peter,  instead  of  that  most  noble- 
minded  pontiff.  At  any  rate,  it  is  certain  that  each  served 
God  to  the  utmost  of  his  power  in  the  sphere  in  which  he 
found  himself,  and  that  their  respective  qualities  were  by 
God's  grace  blessed  and  strengthened  to  do  the  work  required 
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of  them.  What  more,  then,  can  we  desire  ?  and  if  our  own 
tastes  and  inclinations  cause  us  to  be  more  powerfully  attracted 
by  the  virtues  of  the  one  than  of  the  other,  let  us  at  least  be" 
ware  of  judging  rashly  of  God's  saints,  and  condemning  or 
despising  what  we  are  incapable  of  justly  appreciating.  It 
may  be  that  the  spirit  of  St.  Gregory  is  what  is  most  needed 
at  this  time  ;  and  because  we  have  not  courage  enough  man- 
fully to  offer  ourselves  to  the  battle  as  he  did,  we  fancy  that 
we  are  in  love  with  the  gentle  spirit  of  St.  Anselm,  from 
which,  in  truth,  we  are  as  far  removed  as  from  the  other. 

We  have  said  that  St.  Anselm  and  St.  Gregory  both 
fought  the  same  battle.  What  the  one  did  for  the  Church  at 
large,  the  other  did  for  the  Church  of  this  island.  But  they 
fought  in  a  different  way,  and  their  preparation  for  the  combat 
was  as  opposite  as  their  mode  of  warfare.  Hildebrand,  the 
son  of  a  carpenter,  was,  indeed,  at  one  time  a  monk  in  the  con- 
vent of  Clugny,  and  afterwards  its  prior;  he  was  "  a  monk 
from  his  boyhood,"  says  one  of  his  biographers;  but  from 
the  moment  that  he  accompanied  Bruno  to  Rome,  at  the  age 
of  about  thirty-five,  he  became  at  once  the  presiding  spirit  of 
the  Holy  See.  He  did  not  actually  himself  ascend  the  pon- 
tifical throne  until  he  was  about  the  very  same  age  that  An- 
selm was  when  he  was  called  to  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  but 
he  was  naturally  of  a  bold  and  ardent  temperament,  and  he 
had  already  undergone  a  long  course  of  training  in  the  manage- 
ment of  public  affairs,  so  that  he  brought  with  him  to  his 
new  position  the  matured  experience  of  nearly  thirty  years. 
Whilst  yet  a  mere  youth,  he  had  astonished  the  court  of 
Henry  III.  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  preached  the  Word 
of  God.  When  he  can  scarcely  have  passed  the  age  of  forty, 
Leo  IX.,  on  his  death-bed,  committed  to  him  the  provisional 
government  of  the  Church  until  a  new  pontiff  should  be  ap- 
pointed, and  that  pontiff,  Victor  II.,  was,  one  might  almost 
say,  appointed  by  Gregory  himself;  he  filled  successively  the 
very  important  offices  of  archdeacon  and  chancellor  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Church  ;  and,  in  a  word,  his  whole  life  had  been 
spent  in  public,  and  in  the  discharge  of  the  most  responsible 
duties.  Although,  therefore,  when  he  was  tumultuously 
elected  Pope  in  the  very  midst  of  the  funeral  of  his  prede- 
cessor, he  shed  many  tears,  and  used  language  such  as  Anselm 
also  might  have  used  when  he  was  made  archbishop ;  yet  his 
tears  flowed  from  a  different  cause.  He  could  not  plead,  with 
Anselm,  inexperience  and  inaptitude  for  public  business;  he 
knew  well  ^vhat  he  was  taking  upon  himself;  and  if  his  in- 
trepid spirit  shrunk  for  a  moment  from  the  near  approach  of 
that  conflict  which  awaited  him,  it  was  only  for  a  moment; 
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lie  had  long  foreseen  it,  and  was  prepared  for  it ;  it  did  not 
come  upon  him  unawares.  His  strong  and  capacious  mind 
had  been  for  many  years  most  deeply  occupied  upon  the  great 
questions  of  the  day,  the  crying  evils  for  which  a  remedy  was 
required,  and  the  true  nature  of  that  remedy.  The  abolition 
of  simony — that  plague-spot  of  the  age, — and  the  compulsory 
celibacy  of  the  clergy — that  standing  order  of  the  Church, 
which,  repeatedly  enjoined,  had  so  frequently  been  disregarded, 
until  now  at  length,  in  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century,  an 
almost  universal  laxity  prevailed  :  these  were  the  objects,  to 
the  attainment  of  which  had  been  directed  the  numerous 
synods,  the  frequent  councils,  the  continual  decrees,  and  the 
prodigious  correspondence  of  Hildebrand  the  archdeacon ; 
and  they  were  the  very  same  as  must  still  continue  to  engage 
the  time  and  attention  of  Gregory  the  Pope.  And  deeper 
than  these,  and  embracing  them  and  much  more  in  the  wide 
circle  of  their  consequences,  were  the  two  great  ideas  of  the 
supremacy  of  the  Roman  Pontiff  over  the  Universal  Church, 
and  the  Church's  independence  of  the  civil  power.  It  needed 
not  the  rigorous  logic  of  Gregory,  nor  his  intuitive  sagacity,  to 
discern  how  closely  these  four  objects  were  bound  together ; 
how  each  must  be  considered  as  a  means  towards  the  rest ; 
how  necessary  it  was  to  succeed  in  all,  in  order  to  obtain 
good  results  from  any.  How,  indeed,  could  the  extirpation 
of  simony  be  expected,  whilst  church  livings  and  dignities 
were  at  the  disposal  of  laymen  ?  What  hope  was  there  of 
an  independent  Church,  with  a  married  clergy  involved  in  all 
the  cares  of  life  ;  no  /cXrjpo?  indeed,  or  segregated  portion  of  the 
Lord,  but  a  motley  mass,  whose  only  vocation  was  their  am- 
bition or  their  wants  ?  How  could  the  wolf  be  kept  from  the 
fold  by  hirelings  such  as  these  ?  How  could  the  regeneration 
of  the  Church  and  of  mankind  from  the  barbarism,  the  igno- 
rance, and  the  violence  of  those  troubled  times  proceed,  whilst 
the  cure  of  souls  was  considered  a  family  appanage;  whilst  a 
married  priest  could  provide  for  his  vicious  son  by  transmitting 
to  him,  as  his  inheritance,  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  ;  or  endow 
an  otherwise  portionless  daughter  by  conferring  on  her  suitor 
a  preferment  for  which  the  candidate  had  made  no  sacrifices, 
for  which  no  preparation  had  been  exacted,  the  consideration 
for  which  was  a  matter  of  mere  family  convenience  ?  If,  then, 
lay  investitures,  a  married  clergy,  and  simony  were  so  insepa- 
rably connected,  where  was  the  cure  to  be  found  but  in  the 
supremacy  of  the  successor  of  St.  Peter  ?  When  the  interests 
of  the  Church  clashed  with  those  of  the  most  powerful  kings, 
and  the  most  valuable  perquisites  of  an  overgrown  nobility, 
was  it  not  absolutely  necessary  that  their  defence  should  be 
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intrusted  to  the  most  powerful  hand;  that  the  strength  of  the 
Church  should  be  concentrated  into  one  head,  who,  free  from 
minor  seductions,  might  be  at  liberty  to  hasten  to  the  rescue 
wherever  the  enemy  seemed  about  to  prevail?     Then,  again, 
was  it  not  necessary  that  this  one  head  should  speak  with  a 
voice    of  authority  ?    should    command   and   be  obeyed  ?    be 
obeyed  not  only  by  the  clergy,  but  by  all  Christian  people ; 
not  only  by   the  poor  and  powerless,  but  by  the  high  and 
mighty    ones    of  the    earth,  by   kings    and   princes  ?     This 
one  thought  it  was  which  lay  at  the  bottom  of  St.  Gregory's 
heart,  even  before  he  was  called  upon  himself  to  take  the  fore- 
most rank  in  the  battle;  a  deep  conviction  of  the  superiority  of 
the  spirit  over  the  flesh,  of  the  spiritual  interests  of  man  over 
temporal  considerations,  of  the  kingdom  of  Christ  over  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world.     He  had  long  seen  that  a  campaign 
was  opened  ;  that  the  contending  powers  were  heaven  and  hell, 
even  Jesus  Christ  and  the  infernal  serpent;  that  the  subject 
of  the  controversy  was  no  other  than  the  souls  of  men  ;  and  it 
can  scarcely  have  come  upon  him  as  a  new  thing,  that  he  him- 
self was  the  person  appointed  to  guide  and  direct  the  battle, 
as  the  Vicar  on  earth  and  general  of  the  crucified  Saviour. 
Neither  did  he  shrink  from  the  task  allotted  to  him ;  he  had 
talents  and   courage  equal  to  the  necessity,  and  he  had  the 
will  to  use  them.     We  ask  ourselves,  what  chance  with  such  a 
man,  in  such  a  cause,  had  Henry  the  Emperor,  the  weak  un- 
certain reed,  the  creature  of  impulse,  the  slave  of  passion,  on 
whose  unstable  mind  the  warnings  of  Providence  and  life  fell 
like  stones  into  a  stream,  and  lay  forgotten  in  the  mud-bed  of 
rapacity   and  lust  ?      In    the    castle-court  of  Canossa,   bare- 
footed  and  alone,   the  day  at  hand   on  which  the   forfeiture 
of  his  realm  would  be  complete,  seeking  an  audience  of  his 
offended  judge,  whom  he  had  outraged  by  a  thousand  perfidies 
and  a  thousand  calumnies,  he  may  perhaps  obtain  our  pity  ; 
but  with  what  altered  feelings  are  we  filled,  when  we  behold 
the  exiled  Pope  upon  his  death-bed  at  Salerno !     Adversity 
had  overtaken  him.     He  had  been  besieged  in  Rome  by  his 
insulting  foe ;  he  had  been  finally  betrayed  by  the  proverbial 
fickleness  of  the  Romans;  from   the  castle  of  St.  Angelo  he 
had  witnessed  the  installation  of  the  false  Pope  of  Ravenna, 
the  triumphal  entrance  of  Henry  and  his  queen,  and  their  so- 
lemn coronation  in  the  Vatican.     He  had  owed  his  liberation  to 
the  sword  of  the  Norman  Guiscard,  and  seen  the  conflagration 
of  his  city  pay  the  price  of  his  escape.     But  none  of  these 
events,  nor  all  of  them,  availed  to  shake  the  settled  purpose  of 
his   soul,  or    elicit    one    symptom    of  weakness  or   mistrust. 
Grief  had  indeed  bowed  down  his  mighty  heart ;   the  apostacy 
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of  friends^  the  storm-clouds  which  yet  involved  the  future  of 
mankind,  the  foresight  of  the  endless  miseries  in  store  for  the 
flock  of  Christ,  before  the  rude  empire  of  force  should  yield 
to  the  prevailing  words  of  peace, — these  indeed  filled  his  mind 
with  care;  but  never  for  an  instant  did  he  lose  his  faith  in 
the  justice  of  his  cause, — the  approval  of  his  conscience, — the 
sense  that  of  the  things  he  had  been  commissioned  to  perform, 
he  had  left  undone  not  one.  Occupied  to  the  very  last  with 
his  important  trust,  he  consulted  in  his  dying  moments  with 
the  bishops  and  cardinals  who  were  about  him  as  to  the 
choice  of  his  successor ;  confirmed  the  sentence  of  excommu- 
nication against  the  emperor  and  the  antipope,  and  enjoined 
that  the  ban  should  never  be  removed  till  they  had  renounced 
their  unlawful  dignities,  and  given  their  unconditional  sub- 
mission to  the  see  of  Rome ;  then,  closing  his  eyes  upon  the 
world,  he  spoke  the  last  memorable  words  he  was  to  pronounce 
on  earth  :  "  I  have  loved  justice,  and  hated  iniquity  ;  therefore 
do  I  die  an  exile." 

How  different,  yet  how  similar,  were  the  life  and  death  of 
St.  Anselm  !  Similar  in  the  evils  against  which  he  had  to 
contend,  and  the  personal  sufferings  which  were  to  be  his  own 
lot  in  the  strife  ;  but  different  in  his  preparation  for  the  combat, 
and  the  zeal  and  spirit  with  which  he  entered  upon  it.  Born 
of  wealthy  and  noble  parents  at  Aosta  in  Piedmont,  Anselm 
showed  from  his  earliest  years  that  love  of  study  and  those 
dispositions  of  piety  which  afterwards  so  eminently  character- 
ised him.  His  father  was  a  man  of  pleasure,  spending  libe- 
rally of  his  money,  and  devoting  himself  to  the  world ;  but 
his  mother  was  the  very  model  of  a  Christian  parent,  and 
under  her  careful  training  he  grew  up  in  the  practice  of  all 
Christian  virtues.  Whilst  yet  a  boy  he  sought  to  gain  admis- 
sion into  a  religious  community;  but  not  having  obtained  the 
consent  of  his  parents,  he  was  rejected  by  the  superiors  on 
account  of  his  youth.  He  then  prayed  that  he  might  be 
visited  by  some  illness,  which,  by  alarming  his  parents,  would 
cause  them  to  consent  to  his  dedication  of  himself  to  God. 
And  he  soon  thought  that  his  prayer  was  heard;  for  presently 
he  fell  ill,  and  sending  for  the  abbot  of  a  neighbouring  monas- 
tery, he  renewed  his  request,  which,  however,  was  again 
refused.  Not  long  afterwards  his  mother  died  ;  an  event 
which,  by  the  inscrutable  providence  of  God,  had  the  most 
opposite  effects  upon  the  father  and  son.  The  one  was  re- 
claimed to  a  more  strict  and  Christian  mode  of  life;  the  other, 
as  his  biographer  says,  became  like  a  ship  that  has  lost  its 
anchor :  breaking  loose  from  all  his  previous  habits,  he  even 
abandoned  his  favourite  studies,  that  he  might  the  more  freely 
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indulge  in  the  vanities  of  the  world.  His  father,  grieved  and 
disappointed  at  this,  behaved  with  great  severity  towards  him, 
and  himself  retired  into  a  convent;  whereupon  the  young 
Anselm  fled  from  his  home,  and,  attended  by  a  single  com- 
panion, crossed  the  Alps  and  entered  France.  After  wander- 
ing about  for  three  or  four  years,  apparently  without  any 
settled  purpose,  he  at  length  presented  himself  at  the  gate  of 
the  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  and  craved  admission  to 
its  schools.  This  monastery,  destined  ere  long  to  send  forth 
so  many  famous  men,  was  then  in  its  infancy.  Twenty  years 
had  not  yet  elapsed  since  a  compatriot  of  Anselm's,  Lanfranc 
of  Padua,  had  been  directed  to  it  as  "  the  poorest  and  most 
obscure  of  religious  houses."  Already,  however,  the  number 
of  its  inmates  had  exceeded  the  narrow  limits  of  its  buildings; 
and  it  was  the  fame  of  its  learning  and  piety  which  had  at- 
tracted Anselm.  At  first  he  seems  to  have  entered  rather  for 
the  sake  of  the  learning  than  of  the  religious  discipline ;  by 
and  by  he  was  disposed  to  become  a  monk ;  but  then,  again, 
the  spirit  of  self-love  and  of  vanity  arose,  and  suggested  that 
his  learning  would  be  contemptible  by  the  side  of  La n franc's, 
and  that  if  he  remained  here  he  should  never  get  any  fame  at 
all.  Presently,  before  he  had  overcome  these  temptations, 
his  father  dies ;  and  he  turns  it  in  his  mind  to  return  to  Italy, 
and  take  possession  of  his  paternal  estates.  He  consults  Lan- 
franc, who  refers  him  to  a  mutual  friend,  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen ;  and  acting  under  his  advice,  he  became  a  professed 
monk  in  the  monastery  of  Bee,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1060, 
being  at  that  time  at  the  age  of  twenty -seven. 

This  step  being  once  taken,  he  made  such  progress  in  the 
religious  life,  that  in  a  very  few  years  afterwards  he  was  ap- 
pointed prior  in  the  stead  of  Lanfranc,  who  had  been  removed 
to  the  abbacy  of  another  house.  This  rapid  promotion  excited 
some  jealousy  in  the  community,  and  gave  Anselm  an  oppor- 
tunity of  manifesting  his  special  sweetness  of  character.  One 
of  the  young  religious,  named  Osborne,  had  made  himself 
very  conspicuous  in  his  opposition  to  the  new  prior.  The 
prior  seized  every  opportunity  within  lawful  limits  of  hu- 
mouring and  indulging  this  monk;  he  praised  his  talents, 
sought  his  society,  and  showed  a  marked  preference  for  him 
over  his  other  companions.  Then,  wrhen  he  had  succeeded  in 
conquering  his  pride  and  winning  his  affections,  he  gradually 
withdrew  all  the  indulgences  which  had  been  conceded  to  his 
youth,  and  trained  him  up  to  live  in  the  strictest  obedience  to 
the  rule.  By  and  by  Osborne  falls  sick ;  Anselm  is  not  only 
his  spiritual  director,  he  is  also  his  nurse,  both  by  night  and 
"by  day ;  and  when  he  dies,  he  both  promises  to  offer  the  Holy 
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Sacrifice  himself  for  the  repose  of  his  soul  every  day  for  a 
twelvemonth,  and  engages  others  to  do  the  same.     "  I  beg  of 
you,"  he  says,  in  one  of  his  letters  to  Gondulph,  a  brother- 
monk,  afterwards  Bishop   of  Rochester,  and  Anselm's  only 
supporter  among  the  English  episcopate, — "  I  beg  of  you,  and 
of  all  my  friends,  by  all  the  strength  of  your  affection  for  me, 
that  you  pray  for  Osborne;  his  soul  is  my  soul.    I  shall  accept 
all  that  you  do  for  him  now  as  though  it  were  done  for  me 
after  my  death;  so  that  when  I  come  to  die,  you  will  have 
already  discharged  your  obligations  to  me  in  this  regard.     I 
beg  and  entreat  and  implore  of  you  to  remember  me,  and 
not  to  forget  the  soul  of  my  dear  Osborne ;  or  if  in  this  I 
seem  to  be  asking  too  much  of  you,  I  will  say,  forget  me  and 
remember  Osborne."    It  would  be  easy  to  multiply  quotations 
of  a  similar  character  from  his  correspondence;  but  this  single 
extract  will  suffice  to  give  us  some  idea  of  the  extreme  ten- 
derness and  most  loving  heart  of  Anselm  the  prior.     We  can 
imagine  how  dearly  he  must  have  been  loved  by  the  novices 
whom  he  trained,  and  how  gently  he  would  have  dealt  with 
them ;  even  if  the  following  anecdote  had  not  been  preserved, 
giving  us  some  insight  into  his  mode  of  treatment.    One  day, 
an  abbot,  renowned  for  his  piety,  was  complaining  to  him  of 
the  difficulty  which  he  found  in  training  the  young  men  who 
were  educated  in  his  convent.    "  They  are  quite  incorrigible," 
said  the  abbot;  "  we  beat  them  night  and  day,  yet  they  only 
grow  worse  and  worse."     "  You  beat  them  night  and  day,  do 
you  ?"  replied  Anselm  ;  "  and  when  they  are  grown  up,  how 
do  they   turn  out  ?"      "  Stupid  and  brutish,"  answered   the 
abbot.     "  Now,  supposing  you  were  to  plant  a  young  tree  in 
your  garden,"  replied  the  prior,  "  and  so  to  hedge  it  round 
and  shut  it  in,  that  it  could  not  put  forth  its  branches;  what 
would  be  the  result  ?     Young  men  are  sent  to  you  that  they 
may  grow  and  bring  forth  fruit ;  and  you  keep  them  in  such 
bondage,  that  all  their  thoughts  are  pent  up  within  their  own 
bosoms,  where  they  assume  only  bad  and  mischievous  forms. 
They  see  nothing  of  love,  pity,  and  kindness  exercised  towards 
them;  and  their  irritated  souls  feed  only  on  envy,  hatred,  and 
disobedience.     Yet  are  they  not  men  as  well  as  you  ?  is  not 
their  nature  the  same  as  yours  ?     How  would  you  like  to  be 
treated  as  you  treat  them  ?     Beat  them,  indeed !     Has  the 
goldsmith  nothing  to  do  to  his  gold  and  silver,  think  you,  but 
to  hammer  them,  in  order  to  form  the  beautiful  statue  which 
he  desires  ?"     And  the  novices  of  that  abbot  had  good  reason 
to  be  grateful  to  Anselm  for  this  truly  paternal  admonition 
ever  afterwards ;  for  we  are  told  that  he  fell  at  Anselm's  feet, 
confessed  that  he  had  been  much  to  blame  in  his  management 
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of  novices  heretofore,  and  that  he  would  correct  it  according 
to  the  new  model  proposed  to  him  for  the  future. 

Anselin  remained  prior  of  his  monastery  for  about  fifteen 
years,  during  which  time  it  increased  greatly  both  in  numbers 
and  in  splendour.     His  kind  and  gentle  ways  won  all  hearts; 
not  only  attracting  to  the  noviciate  young  men  who  were  de- 
sirous of  forsaking  the  world,  but  persuading  also  the  princes 
and  nobles  of  the  land  to  make  generous  benefactions  to  the 
house.    Bitterly,  indeed,  did  he  lament  the  multitude  of  secu- 
lar affairs  with  which  he  was  necessarily  burdened  by  virtue  of 
his  office  in  the  monastery,  and  still  more  in  consequence  of 
the  increasing  age  and  infirmities  of  the  abbot,  which  caused 
him  continually  to  employ  Anselm  as  his  deputy.     He  hated 
the  very  name  of  property,  we  are  told  ("that  cursed  sin  of 
propriety,"  as  it  is  somewhat  quaintly  rendered  in  some  of  our 
old  English  books) ;  would  never  receive  any  presents ;  or  if 
they  were  forced  upon  him,  he  either  distributed  them  equally 
amongst  his  companions,  or  sold  them  for  the  common  benefit. 
One  day  he  went  to  consult  his  old  friend  the  Archbishop  of 
Rouen  as  to  the  possibility  of  ridding  himself  of  his  trouble- 
some office.     "  Bear  the  burden  of  the  day,"  replied  the  old 
man,  "and  do  not  forsake  your  post,  unless  the  abbot  relieve 
you.     Nay  more,  if  you  are  called  to  a  higher  rank,  refuse  it 
not;  walk  forwards  boldly.     The  time  will  soon  be  here  when 
this  trial  will  come  upon  you."     "  Woe  is  me!"  cried  the  dis- 
appointed prior,  and  he  returned  in  grief  to  his  convent. 

By  and  by,  Herluin,  the  founder  and  first  abbot  of  Bee, 
was  called  to  his  rest;  and  the  monks  unanimously  elected 
Anselm  to  be  his  successor.  It  was  in  vain  that  he  fell  on  his 
knees  before  them,  and  entreated  them  to  spare  him  so  heavy 
a  responsibility.  The  monks  immediately  did  the  same,  and 
entreated  him  to  have  compassion  upon  them  and  the  whole 
establishment,  and  to  accept  the  office;  which,  at  length,  he 
was  constrained  to  do.  The  only'  result  of  this  change  of 
position  w:is  to  increase  the  circle  of  his  friends  and  to  spread 
his  fame  far  and  wide.  He  was  still  the  same  affectionate 
parent  to  those  within  the  monastery,  and  the  same  kind  and 
considerate  counsellor  to  all  who  came  from  the  world  without 
to  seek  his  advice.  "  To  those  who  were  in  health,"  says  his 
biographer,  "  he  was  a  father,  and  to  the  sick  a  mother;  there 
was  not  one  amongst  them,  having  any  secret  upon  his  mind, 
who  did  not  hasten  to  reveal  it  to  him,  as  to  a  most  loving 
mother."  Was  any  of  them  sick  and  infirm  from  old  age  and 
disease,  it  was  none  but  Anselin  who  was  to  watch  at  their  bed- 
side, and  squeezing  the  juice  of  the  grape  into  his  hand,  refresh 
their  parched  lips.  Did  his  official  duties  as  abbot  bring 
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him  into  relations  with  the  Norman  nobles,  immediately  they 
rejoiced  to  adopt  him  as  one  of  their  own  family;  and  there 
was  not  a  count  or  a  countess,  or  any  person  of  rank,  we  are 
told,  who  did  not  consider  that  he  could  have  no  favour  in 
the  sight  of  God  if  he  had  not  given  some  token  of  his  devo- 
tion to  the  saintly  abbot  of  Bee.  Meanwhile  the  object  of 
all  this  enthusiastic  admiration  and  love  was  spending  his  days 
in  the  direction  of  others,  and  his  nights  in  the  laborious  cor- 
rection of  manuscripts,  or  in  the  composition  of  most  profound 
treatises  of  theology,  or  most  beautiful  prayers  and  medita- 
tions. He  used  to  call  himself  "  Father  Anselm,  in  life  a 
sinner,  in  habit  a  monk."  As  much  of  the  temporal  concerns 
of  his  monastery  as  he  could,  he  deputed  to  the  care  of  others. 
He  was  obliged,  however,  to  take  more  than  one  journey  to 
England  on  business  of  this  kind,  both  to  wait  upon  his  sove- 
reign, William  of  Normandy,  and  to  confer  with  Lanfranc, 
who  now  occupied  the  see  of  Canterbury ;  and  these  journeys 
became,  in  the  order  of  Providence,  the  occasion  of  his  own 
future  promotion  to  the  same  dignity. 

William  the  Conqueror  died  in  the  autumn  of  1087,  and 
was  succeeded  by  his  son,  William  Rufus,  who,  at  his  corona- 
tion by  the  hands  of  Lanfranc,  swore  that  he  would  observe 
justice  and  mercy,  and  defend  the  peace  and  liberty  of  the 
Church.  Lanfranc  had  long  since  foreseen  the  calamities  that 
were  to  be  expected  on  the  accession  of  this  violent  and  un- 
scrupulous monarch.  "  Pray  God  that  the  king  may  live,'* 
he  had  written  to  St.  Gregory  during  the  reign  of  the  first  Wil- 
liam ;  "for  during  his  life  we  have  some  sort  of  peace,  but 
when  he  is  dead  there  is  no  peace,  no  good  thing  of  any  kind 
to  be  looked  for."  He  had  himself  instructed  the  new  mon- 
arch in  his  younger  days ;  and  now  that  he  was  come  to  the 
throne  and  was  beginning  to  exercise  his  tyranny  towards  his 
subjects,  the  archbishop  ventured  to  remonstrate  with  him, 
and  to  remind  him  of  the  solemn  promises  he  had  made  at  his 
coronation.  "  What  man  can  keep  all  his  promises  ?"  was 
the  only  reply  which  the  king  vouchsafed ;  and  he  soon 
showed  that  he,  at  least,  had  no  intention  of  keeping  his.  In 
a  few  months,  even  the  feeble  restraint  imposed  upon  him  by 
the  presence  of  Lanfranc  was  removed  by  his  death ;  and  then 
he  gave  himself  up,  without  check  or  remorse,  to  the  most 
shameless  acts  of  violence,  more  especially  towards  the  Church. 
No  sooner  was  any  ecclesiastical  dignity  vacant  by  death  or 
promotion,  than  some  of  the  king's  creatures  entered  into  pos- 
session of  the  estates  belonging  to  it,  under  the  pretence  of 
administration,  but  in  truth  for  mere  purposes  of  robbery ; 
and  then  it  was  either  kept  vacant  year  after  year,  according 
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to  the  king's  good  pleasure,  or  if  filled  up,  it  was  only  by  the 
installation  of  some  unworthy  ecclesiastic  who  paid  a  high 
price  for  it.  Thus  simony,  which  had  been  so  much  discou- 
raged during  the  preceding  reign,  was  again  triumphant ;  and 
of  course  every  kind  of  irregularity  and  of  sin  followed  in  its 
train.  On  the  death  of  Lanfranc,  the  king  determined  to 
enrich  himself  by  the  treasures  of  the  wealthy  see  of  Canter- 
bury, and  kept  it  vacant  therefore  for  four  years.  As  a  spe- 
cimen of  the  miseries  that  ensued,  it  is  mentioned  that  the 
cemeteries  of  no  less  than  thirty  parishes  were  desecrated,  and 
either  used  as  pasture-ground,  or  added  to  the  forests  for  the 
king's  hunting. 

Whilst  this  state  of  things  was  still  continuing,  Anselm 
had  occasion  to  visit  England.  One  of  the  Norman  nobles 
who  had  come  over  with  the  Conqueror  and  settled  in  this 
country,  Hugh  de  Loup,  Earl  of  Chester,  had  sent  for  him  to 
bring  a  colony  of  monks  from  Bee, as  he  was  anxious  to  found 
a  monastery  on  his  estates.  Anselm  declined  the  invitation  ; 
for  the  busy  tongue  of  fame  had  already  pointed  him  out  as 
the  most  fitting  successor  of  Lanfranc,  and  he  would  not  vo- 
luntarily put  himself  in  the  way  of  so  unwelcome  an  appoint- 
ment. Hugh,  however,  fell  ill,  and  again  requested  the 
presence  of  Anselm,  assuring  him  that  there  was  no  question 
about  the  vacant  archbishopric  in  the  matter,  but  simply  the 
salvation  of  his  own  soul,  which  he  conceived  to  be  at  stake. 
Again  Anselm  refused.  But  the  count  wrote  a  third  time,  still 
more  urgently  than  before,  saying,  that  if  he  did  not  come, 
he  would  most  certainly  repent  of  it  "  throughout  all  eter- 
nity." Thus  solemnly  appealed  to,  Anselm  yielded  an  unwill- 
ing consent,  but  at  the  same  time  determined  that  he  would 
simply  perform  the  one  object  of  his  mission,  transact  no 
other  business,  see  no  strangers,  but  return  to  France  as 
quickly  as  possible.  His  monks,  however,  put  him  under 
obedience  not  to  return  until  he  had  settled  all  the  affairs 
which  concerned  them  in  England, — an  injunction  which  he 
could  not  neglect.  On  his  arrival  at  Canterbury,  he  found  the 
clergy,  both  regular  and  secular,  talking  of  him  as  their  future 
archbishop ;  so  he  hurried  away  on  the  following  morning  as 
fast  as  he  could  to  fulfil  his  mission.  The  court  lay  on  his 
road,  and  he  was  necessarily  detained  there  for  a  few  days, 
during  which  time  he  spoke  to  the  king  with  his  usual  gentle- 
ness concerning  the  excesses  of  which  he  was  guilty.  The 
king  took  no  heed  to  the  rebuke,  and  Anselm  went  his  way. 
Having  founded  the  monastery  required,  he  now  busied  him- 
self concerning  the  other  affairs  of  his  house,  which  kept  him 
in  England  longer  than  he  could  have  wished.  He  had  ar- 
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rived  early  in  September,  and  it  was  now  Christmas.  The 
king  and  his  nobles  were  assembled  to  keep  the  feast  at  Glou- 
cester, and  they  took  the  opportunity  of  remonstrating  with 
him  upon  the  non-appointment  of  an  archbishop  to  the  see  of 
Canterbury ;  or  rather  they  consulted  him,  and  asked  his  con- 
sent, as  to  the  propriety  of  having  public  prayers  offered  up 
throughout  the  whole  kingdom,  that  the  see  might  not  be  left 
in  her  present  widowed  condition  any  longer.  "  You  may 
pray  as  long  as  you  please,"  said  the  king;  "but  that  will  not 
prevent  my  doing  as  I  please  in  the  matter."  The  bishops 
deputed  Anselm  to  draw  up  a  form  of  prayer  for  the  purpose, 
which  with  some  difficulty  he  was  persuaded  to  do.  One  day, 
after  these  prayers  had  begun  to  be  used,  the  king  was  talk- 
ing with  one  of  his  courtiers,  when  the  latter  ventured  to  in- 
troduce the  name  of  Anselm,  praising  his  exemplary  piety, 
and  declaring  that  he  lived  only  for  God,  and  coveted  nothing 
of  this  world's  goods.  "  Not  even  the  archbishopric  of  Can- 
terbury ?"  said  the  king,  laughing.  "  Least  of  all,  sire,"  re- 
plied the  nobleman ;  "  and  others  also  will  tell  you  the  same." 
"  And  I  tell  you,"  said  the  king,  "  that  he  would  give  his 
head  and  ears  for  the  chance  of  getting  it.  But,  by  the  Volta 
Santo  of  Lucca,  neither  he  nor  any  one  else  shall  be  arch- 
bishop as  long  as  I  live ;  I  will  be  archbishop  myself."  He 
had  scarcely  spoken  the  words,  when  he  was  seized  with  a 
sudden  and  violent  illness,  which  threatened  to  be  fatal.  The 
bishops  and  barons  who  surrounded  his  bed  suggested  to  him 
divers  acts  of  reparation  which  he  ought  immediately  to  per- 
form, such  as  opening  the  prisons  and  releasing  the  numerous 
captives  unjustly  detained  there,  forgiving  debtors,  restoring 
liberty  to  the  Church,  &c.  &c.  Anselm  was  sent  for;  and 
on  being  introduced  to  the  royal  patient,  only  repeated  those 
words  of  the  psalm,  Incipite  Domino  in  confessione,  intimating 
to  him  the  necessity  of  making  a  good  confession. 

William  promises  all  that  is  required;  a  decree  is  drawn 
up,  and  sealed  with  the  royal  seal,  granting  freedom  to  prison- 
ers, forgiveness  of  debts,  an  amnesty  for  all  past  offences,  and 
good  and  righteous  laws  for  the  future.  By  and  by  the  subject 
of  the  vacant  archbishopric  is  named  to  the  king;  he  declares 
his  readiness  to  make  the  appointment,  if  only  a  worthy  sub- 
ject can  be  found,  and  himself  suggests  Anselm.  All  are  un- 
animous in  applauding  the  suggestion.  Anselm  alone  is  si- 
lent, pale  with  alarm  and  sorrow;  and  when  he  finds  words,  it  is 
only  to  give  a  most  positive  refusal  of  his  assent.  The  bishops 
take  him  aside,  and  urge  upon  his  consideration  the  lament- 
able condition  of  the  Church  in  England,  the  danger  it  is  in 
of  absolute  destruction  through  the  long  tyranny  of  him  who 
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is  now  ready  to  repair  his  misdeeds.  C(  And  will  you  then," 
they  say,  "  refuse  to  help  ?  The  Church  of  Canterbury  loudly 
calls  for  you ;  it  looks  to  you  for  its  deliverance  ;  and  will  you 
prefer  a  life  of  ease  for  yourself  rather  than  assist  in  bearing 
the  burdens  of  your  brethren  ?"  To  this  earnest  appeal  An- 
selm objected  his  age  and  infirmities,  and  his  natural  inap- 
titude for  all  secular  affairs.  "  Don't  trouble  yourself  about 
that,"  answered  the  bishops ;  "  do  you  pray  to  God  for  us, 
and  we  will  manage  your  secular  affairs  for  you."  And  cer- 
tainly the  result  proved  that  they  were  far  more  disposed  to 
handle  the  things  of  this  world  than  to  be  intent  upon  the 
service  of  God.  Anselm,  however,  still  remained  obstinate  in 
his  refusal ;  said  that  he  was  a  foreigner,  owing  allegiance 
both  to  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities  in  another  kingdom, 
and  counsel  and  assistance  to  his  dear  brethren  in  the  monas- 
tery 5  and  that  he  could  not  break  all  these  ties.  The  bishops 
having  exhausted  their  powers  of  persuasion,  brought  him 
back  into  the  king's  presence,  who  entreated  him,  out  of  com- 
passion for  his  soul,  to  assent  to  the  proposed  arrangement. 
"  Anselm,"  he  said,  "  what  are  you  doing  ?  Why  will  you 
abandon  me  to  eternal  torments  ?  My  father  and  my  mother 
loved  you  much,  and  now  you  will  leave  their  son  to  perish, 
body  and  soul ;  for  I  know  that  I  shall  be  lost  for  ever,  if  I 
die  with  this  archbishopric  in  my  hands."  At  the  same  time, 
those  who  stood  by  represented  to  him,  with  some  bitterness, 
that  all  the  evils  under  which  the  whole  country  was  groaning 
would  be  justly  attributed  to  him  if  he  refused  his  consent. 
Thus  pressed  on  all  sides,  he  turned  to  two  monks,  his  com- 
panions, saying,  "  Ah,  my  brethren,  why  don't  you  come  to 
my  rescue  ?"  One  of  them  answered,  with  tears  in  his  eyes, 
"  If  such  be  the  will  of  God,  who  are  we  that  we  can  resist 
it?"  "Alas!"  rejoined  Anselm,  (( you  are  but  feeble  reeds 
to  lean  upon."  At  length  the  bishops,  determined  to  put  an 
end  to  this  scene,  called  for  a  pastoral  staff;  and  forcing  open 
the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  with  such  violence  as  to  cause 
him  to  cry  out  from  the  pain,  they  held  it  against  his  hand, 
whilst  the  Te  Deum  was  sung,  and  the  people  shouted,  '  Long 
live  the  Bishop !'  Then  they  took  him  into  a  neighbouring 
church  to  perform  the  accustomed  ceremonies ;  but  even  here 
his  resistance  was  so  great  as  to  cause  some  alarm  to  the 
bystanders  for  his  life.  He  wept  and  cried  aloud,  and  seemed 
ready  to  faint,  so  that  they  sprinkled  him  with  holy  water,  and 
even  made  him  drink  some,  that  he  might  be  brought  to  him- 
self again.  When  the  ceremony  was  over,  he  went  back  to 
the  king's  chamber,  told  him  that  his  present  illness  would 
not  be  fatal,  and  that  on  his  recovery  he  might  yet  undo  all 
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that  had  been  done  in  his  regard,  since  he  had  not  given  his 
consent,  neither  did  he  now  give  it;  "nothing  therefore  has 
yet  been  done."  Then,  finding  himself  alone  with  the  bishops, 
he  said,  "  Do  you  know  what  you  are  about  ?  You  are  yok- 
ing together  an  untamed  bull  and  a  poor  feeble  sheep.  And 
what  will  be  the  consequence  ?  The  bull  will  drag  the  sheep 
through  thorns  and  briers,  and  tear  him  in  pieces,  and  he  will 
not  be  able  to  do  any  good  at  all.  The  Apostle  compares  the 
Church  to  a  plough ;  and  this  plough  in  England  is  drawn  by 
two  powerful  oxen — the  king  and  the  archbishop  of  Canter- 
bury ;  the  one  by  the  administration  of  secular  power  and 
justice,  the  other  by  heavenly  doctrine  and  discipline.  One 
of  these  oxen,  Lanfranc,  is  now  dead  ;  you  wish  to  yoke  me 
with  the  remaining  one.  If  you  do  not  abandon  your  pur- 
pose, I  forewarn  you  that  your  joy  will  be  changed  into  sad- 
ness ;  for  you  will  see  the  Church  again  return  to  her  state  of 
widowhood,  even  during  the  life-time  of  her  pastor;  and  since 
I  know  well  that  none  of  you  will  dare  to  stand  by  me  in  my 
resistance  to  the  king,  he  will  afterwards  trample  you  all  under 
foot,  according  to  his  own  good  pleasure."  But  all  his  re- 
monstrances were  vain ;  they  persevered  in  their  purpose,  and 
Anselm  became,  spite  of  himself,  archbishop  of  Canterbury. 
When  he  found  that  there  was  no  further  hope  of  escape,  he 
shed  such  abundant  tears,  both  by  day  and  night,  over  his  new 
dignity,  as  seriously  to  impair  his  eyesight ;  he  never  ceased 
to  regret  his  violent  separation  from  his  beloved  monastic 
home,  signing  his  letters,  "  Anselm,  by  profession  and  in  heart 
a  monk  of  Bee,  by  compulsion  archbishop  of  Canterbury ;" 
and  when  writing  of  this  event  many  years  afterwards,  he  said, 
that  at  the  time  he  was  made  archbishop  he  would  rather 
have  suffered  a  thousand  deaths  than  have  been  forced  to 
accept  the  post.  Yet  this  is  the  man,  and  these  are  the  cir- 
cumstances, concerning  which  the  Protestant  youth  of  this 
country  are  taught,  through  the  pages  of  the  most  popular 
English  historian,*  that  William  "had  reason  to  expect  that 
persevering  opposition  which  he  afterwards  met  with  from 
Anselm,  from  the  ostentatious  humility  which  that  prelate  had 
displayed  in  refusing  his  promotion," 

We  have  been  thus  particular  in  narrating  the  details  of 
this  event,  both  because  we  know  no  other  history  of  the  kind 
more  touching  and  more  edifying ;  and  also  because  it  gives 
us  the  most  complete  insight  into  Anselm's  character,  and  the 
temper  of  that  instrument  which  God  had  chosen  to  fight  one 
of  the  most  unequal  yet  most  glorious  battles  in  the  history  of 
the  Church.  A  monk,  who  had  lived  thirty-three  years  in  the 

*  Hume. 
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retirement  of  a  cloister,  and  who  seemed  to  be  bora  for  such 
a  life  and  no  other,  called  forth  at  the  age  of  sixty,  and  forced 
to  enter  upon  a  mortal  conflict  with  the  powers  of  the  world, 
first  with  brute  force  in  the  person  of  William  Rufus,  then 
with  wily  diplomacy  in  his  successor,  Henry  Beauclerc  ;  and, 
as  it  would  seem  to  human  eyes,  without  any  adequate  armour 
for  either  portion  of  the  strife  ;  indeed  without  any  armour  at 
all,  either  of  natural  courage  and  practical  talent  or  of  acquired 
experience.  The  nature  of  the  strife,  however,  and  the  me- 
thod of  his  victory,  we  must  reserve  for  another  article. 
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UEbreo  di  Verona.    Racconto  storico  dalT  Anno  1846  al  1849. 
Roma,  Stamperia  di  Propaganda,  1852. 

[Second  Notice.] 

IN  our  former  notice  of  this  work  we  confined  ourselves  ex- 
clusively to  the  consideration  of  one  particular  feature  in  it, — 
the  information  it  contained  concerning  secret  societies.     But 
though  this  may  fairly  claim  to  rank  among  the  most  important 
items  in  the  book,  it  is  far  from  being  the  only  one  which  de- 
serves attention  or  commands  our  interest.     There  are  many 
others  also  which  ought  not  to  be  passed  by  without  notice,  and 
which  we  should  look  for  in  vain  in  the  pages  of  Balleydier,  and 
other  professed  historians  of  the  Roman  Revolution.    The  very 
fact  that  this  is  in  some  sense  a  work  of  fiction,  has  given  the 
author  a  great  advantage  over  others  who  have  undertaken  to 
describe  the  same  events  in  a  more  grave  and  orderly  fashion ; 
it  has  enabled  him,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  use  language  ap- 
parently so  paradoxical,  to  give  a  truer   and  more  life-like 
picture  of  the  scene  as  it  really  was.     For  it  is  difficult  for 
the  pen  of  history,  engaged  in  chronicling  public  events,  and 
recording  the  language  of  diplomatic  documents,  to  descend  to 
the  minuticB  of  domestic  gossip,  and  to  tell  us  what  was  the 
effect  produced  upon  the  popular  mind  by  the  passing  inci- 
dents of  the  day,  and  to  introduce  all  those  thousand  little 
touches,  and  seeming  interruptions  of  the  main  plot,  which, 
after  all,  go  to  make  up  the  real  interest  of  life,  even  in  the 
midst  of  a  revolution.     The  writer  of  fiction,  however,  is  pri- 
vileged to  wander  wherever  he  wills;  by  means  of  some  happy 
conversation  between  two  of  his  characters,  or  by  a  letter,  or 
in  a  variety  of  other  ways,  he  may  give  us  the  views  of  different 
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persons,  and  the  impressions  created  by  each  new  event,  with 
a  freshness  and  strength  of  colouring  peculiarly  his  own;  and 
when,  as  in  the  present  instance,  the  author  has  been  scrupu- 
lously exact  in  investigating  and  recording  the  truth,  he  be- 
comes not  only  the  most  agreeable,  but  also  the  most  accurate 
guide  to  a  knowledge  of  the  period  of  which  he  treats.  And, 
in  fact,  we  are  satisfied,  from  our  own  experience,  that  any 
one  who  was  an  eye-witness  of  the  Roman  revolution,  will 
have  the  whole  succession  of  its  events  brought  up  before  his 
mind  far  more  vividly  by  the  Ebreo  di  Verona  than  by  any 
other  work  that  has  yet  appeared. 

The  place    arid    time  which   the  author   has   selected  in 
which  to  lay  the  opening  scene  of  his  story,  is  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Rome,  and  the  summer  of  1846,  thus  rushing  at  once 
in  medias  res.    Bartolo  Capegli,  a  wealthy  Roman  of  the  middle 
classes,  is  introduced  to  us  as  a  recent  widower,  whose  only 
daughter,  just  returned  from  a  convent  school,  he  had  taken  to 
live  with  him  in  his  villa  at  Albano.     Bartolo's  father  had 
been  an  advocate,  if  not  a  judge,  in  the  Roman  courts,  and 
was  a  man  of  regular  and  Christian  habits.     He  used  to  take 
his  boy  every  morning  to  hear  mass  at  the  altar  of  the  Madonna 
at  San  Agostino,  and  at  Christmas  and  Easter,  and  the  feasts 
of  St.  Peter  and   St.  John,  to  the  public  ceremonies,  that  he 
might  receive  the  papal  blessing.     On  certain  appointed  days, 
too,  there  were  visits  to  be  paid  to  the  Madonna  dell'Archetto, 
the  Pieta  in  Piazza  Colonna,  the  Bambino  in  Ara  Cceli,  and 
other  holy  places  of  Rome.     In  the  evening,  Bartolo  used  to 
hear  from  his  father's  aged  guests  stories  of  the  good  old  days 
of  Pius  VI.,  or  of  the  public  and  private  miseries  that  followed 
the  removal  from  the  eternal  city  of  Pius  VII. ;  and,  in  a  word, 
Bartolo  was  brought  up  in  habits  of  piety,  and  a  devoted  sub- 
ject of  the  Sovereign  Pontiff.     His  marriage  with  a  lady  of 
property  introduced  him  to  new  and  dangerous  society ;  and 
the  death  of  his  wife,  about  twelve  or  thirteen  years  after- 
wards, exposed  him  still  further  to  the  evil  influences  of  these 
new  associates.     Although  far  from  being  admitted  to  a  know- 
ledge of  all  the  most  hidden  secrets  of  the  sect,  yet  he  became 
a  friend  and  hanger-on  of  the  "  Young  Italy  "  party  ;  or  rather 
he  was  one    of  that  numerous   class  who  were  deceived  by 
their  hypocritical  professions  of  piety,  and  dazzled  by  their 
magniloquent  descriptions  of  the    blessed   fruits  of   liberty, 
without  caring  accurately  to  ascertain  what  they  really  meant 
by  this  much-abused  word.     Bartolo  was  not  without  warnings 
from  the  lips  of  more  thoughtful  and  experienced  persons, — 
some  venerable  ecclesiastic  perhaps,  or  at  least  some  reverend 
laudator  temporis  acti,  who,  instead  of  being  carried  away  by 
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the  popular  enthusiasm,  sees  only,  in  all  that  is  happening, 
ground  of  sorrow  and  alarm,  and  symptoms  of  imminent 
danger.  Thus,  when  Bartolo  pours  forth,  out  of  the  fulness 
of  his  heart,  into  the  ears  of  an  old  priest  of  St.  Peter's,  a 
hymn  of  triumph  on  the  apparent  progress  of  religion  and  re- 
vival of  the  faith,  as  betokened  by  the  conduct  of  the  am- 
jiestiati,  in  going  together  to  receive  the  Bread  of  life  from 
the  hands  of  his  Holiness,  in  the  church  of  San  Pietro  in 
Vinculis,  Don  Alessandro  shakes  his  head,  mutters  something 
about  lions  changing  their  nature,  and  reminds  his  too  credu- 
lous friend,  that  many  of  these  devout  communicants  had  since 
publicly  boasted,  that  they  had  dared  to  approach  the  holy 
altar  on  that  occasion  after  partaking  of  a  hearty  meal  in 
their  own  houses.  Monsignor  Palma,  too,  is  introduced  as 
looking  with  suspicion  upon  all  the  public  entertainments  and 
gatherings  of  the  people,  who  cannot  afford  to  feast  and  to  be 
idle  at  their  own  expense,  but  must  needs  be  supported  by 
others,  and,  as  he  too  reasonably  fears,  probably  for  some  evil 
design.  And  on  another  occasion  a  shrewd  old  servant  at  the 
palace  comments  with  great  truth  and  severity  on  the  incon- 
sistency of  men  crying  out  Benedizione,  Santo  Padre,  at  one 
moment,  and  accidenti  in  the  next,  if  the  call  be  not  imme- 
diately obeyed ;  of  blessing  Pio  Nono,  and  cursing  the  memory 
of  his  predecessor;  of  making  a  profession  of  religion,  and 
uttering  maledictions  against  the  Cardinals,  &c.  However, 
all  these  warnings  are,  for  a  long  time,  thrown  away  upon  Bar- 
tolo, who  enters  with  his  whole  soul  into  the  furore  of  those 
around  him,  and  is  most  unwilling  to  be  aroused  from  the  plea- 
sant dreams  in  which  his  imagination  is  revelling.  He  is  most 
assiduous  in  collecting  alms  for  those  who  have  been  released 
from  prison;  takes  an  active  part  in  organising  the  beautiful 
processions  that  used  to  flock  to  the  Quirinal  night  after  night, 
to  testify  their  gratitude  to  the  Holy  Father,  and  to  seek  his 
blessing;  in  a  word,  he  floats  witli  the  stream. 

Father  Bresciani  has  done  well,  we  think,  to  make  Don 
Bartolo  his  principal  Roman  character ;  for  unquestionably 
this  was  the  very  type  of  the  majority  of  the  Roman  people 
at  that  time.  They  were  sincere  in  their  love  and  admiration 
of  the  Pope;  and  if  they  could  have  foreseen  from  the  begin- 
ning how  it  was  intended  by  the  conspirators  that  all  these 
feste  and  rejoicings  should  terminate,  they  would  have  resisted, 
and  the  whole  course  of  events  would  have  run  after  a  very 
different  fashion.  But  the  leaders  of  the  faction  only  too 
faithfully  observed  the  line  marked  out  for  them  in  the  Maz- 
zinir.n  programme,  and  took  care  that  the  people  should  not 
see  to  the  end,  but  only  the  next  step  that  was  to  be  taken ; 
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and  in  this  way  the  plot  gained  ground  day  after  day,  until  at 
length  such  a  momentum  was  given  to  the  progressista  move- 
ment, that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  check  it;  not  possible, 
at  least,  to  such  a  people  as  the  Romans,  whose  characteristic 
excellence  is  not  courage.  Pochi  cattivi,  ma  tutti  vili,  was  a 
description  of  them,  attributed  to  their  own  Sovereign,  in  the 
midst  of  these  troubles ;  and  certainly,  whoever  was  the  author 
of  it,  it  expresses  pretty  accurately  the  impression  of  their 
character  which  every  one  would  naturally  draw  from  their 
conduct  at  that  time.  There  is  no  doubt,  as  Father  Bresciani 
says,  that  the  great  majority  of  the  active  mischief-makers 
were  not  Romans,  but  strangers  gathered  together  from  all 
parts  of  the  continent,  exiles  from  their  respective  countries, 
or  adventurers  who  can  scarcely  be  said  to  have  had  any 
country  at  all:  but  then,  on  the  other  hand,  the  Romans 
offered  no  resistance ;  they  made  no  attempt  to  fight,  either 
by  word  or  deed,  for  their  rulers ;  they  could  applaud  with 
the  loudest,  but  the  moment  the  tide  was  turned,  they  disap- 
peared. As  soon  as  their  eyes  were  opened  to  the  true  nature 
of  what  was  going  on,  they  made  no  attempt  at  combination 
amongst  themselves,  no  attempt  to  remedy  the  evil  that  had 
been  already  done,  or  to  check  its  further  progress ;  but  each 
one  retired  by  himself  into  some  place  of  obscurity.  Many, 
like  Bartolo,  first  went  to  their  villas  in  the  Alban  or  the 
Sabine  hills,  and  when  the  danger  seemed  to  be  growing  still 
more  imminent,  left  the  country  altogether;  and  those  who 
remained  in  the  city  shut  themselves  up  in  their  own  houses 
in  a  state  of  silent  inactivity.  Something  of  this  kind  indeed 
is,  we  know,  the  ordinary  rule  under  similar  circumstances : 
wolves  are  gregarious,  whilst  the  faithful  watch-dog  guards  his 
flock  in  solitude ;  nevertheless,  if  the  Roman  people  had  had 
half  the  spirit  of  the  Swiss,  for  example,  we  are  satisfied  that 
the  revolution  might  have  been  prevented. 

It  was  a  frequent  subject  of  discussion  among  those  who 
were  looking  on  at  the  progress  of  events,  how  far  the  Pope 
himself  was  deceived  by  the  tumultuous  applause  of  his  people, 
or  whether  he  was  conscious  of  the  dangers  that  were  multi- 
plying around  him.  And  we  observe  that  Father  Bresciani 
describes  him  as  perfectly  alive,  from  the  very  first,  to  the 
hypocrisy  of  those  to  whom  he  had  shown  himself  so  great  a 
benefactor  (legge  loro  sotto  la  camicia,  e  sotto  la  pelle,  e  insino 
alle  midolle  dell'  ossa) ;  nevertheless,  that  he  chose  rather  to 
persevere  in  the  course  he  had  begun,  as  the  best  and  wisest 
policy  ;  if  by  God's  grace  their  hearts  should  be  touched  with 
gratitude  for  all  the  kindness  which  he  manifested  towards 
them,  he  had  bought,  without  bloodshed,  the  inestimable  gift 
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of  peace,  both  for  his  own  states  and  for  the  rest  of  Italy  ; 
but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  they  should  abuse  his  clemency,  and 
continue  in  their  wicked  machinations  against  religion  and 
society,  all  Europe  would  be  better  able  to  appreciate  the 
baseness  of  their  conduct,  and  would  willingly  unite  with  him 
in  awarding  them  their  just  punishment.  Certainly,  whoever 
may  have  been  deceived  in  the  earliest  stages  of  the  movement, 
every  one  ought,  at  least,  to  have  had  his  eyes  opened  by  the 
circumstances  which  attended  the  appointment  of  the  civic 
guard.  The  idea  of  a  conspiracy  for  the  wholesale  assassina- 
tion of  the  Roman  people,  with  Cardinal  Lambruschini,  the 
general  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  saintly  Don  Yincenzo  Pallotta 
as  the  arch-conspirators,  was  too  gross  an  absurdity  to  have 
deceived  any  who  were  not  wilfully  blind.  Yet  these  names 
were  really  posted  on  the  walls,  and  noised  abroad  among  the 
people,  as  of  men  who  had  conspired  together  to  make  an 
attack  upon  the  lives  and  liberties  of  the  Roman  citizens,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  meeting  together  to  celebrate  the  first 
anniversary  of  the  Pope's  amnesty  ;  and  with  a  stupidity  or 
perverseness  still  more  astonishing,  such  men  as  Mr.  White- 
side  profess  to  credit  the  tale  of  the  conspiracy,  and  give  it  a 
place  in  their  histories  (?).  The  truth  is,  that,  as  Cardinal 
Ostini  is  made  to  say  in  the  Ebreo  di  Verona,  it  was  simply 
the  story  of  Pisistratus  over  again.  As  he,  rushing  into  the 
market-place  of  Athens,  showed  the  bloody  wounds  which  he 
said  he  had  received  from  his  enemies,  entreated  for  protection, 
and  then,  when  he  had  been  granted  a  body-guard  of  fifty 
men,  used  them  as  the  instruments  of  his  designs,  and  became 
the  tyrant  of  his  country  ;  so  these  men  rushed  before  the  pub- 
lic oi'  Rome  with  a  frightful  tale  of  a  bloody  conspiracy  which 
they  had  just  discovered,  and  having  wrested  from  the  autho- 
rities a  permission  to  arm  themselves  in  self-defence,  made 
this  concession  the  principal  instrument  of  working  out  their 
designs,  and  in  the  end  drove  their  sovereign  from  his  throne, 
to  take  possession  of  it  themselves.  That  the  story  of  the 
conspiracy  was  a  complete  fiction,  no  man  of  sense  can  ever 
have  doubted ;  but  it  was  not  generally  known,  what  Father 
Bresciani  now  publishes,  that  it  never  would  have  been  heard 
of,  but  for  the  discovery  by  the  government  of  another  con- 
spiracy, a  real  conspiracy,  on  the  part  of  the  republicans  them- 
selves, for  the  assassination  of  Freddi,  Nardoni,  and  others  of 
the  Roman  police,  who  stood  in  the  way  of  their  plans. 
This  conspiracy  having  been  detected,  they  determined  to 
turn  the  tables  upon  their  adversaries,  and  to  bring  them  into 
public  disrepute,  as  the  authors  of  a  conspiracy  themselves. 
How  admirably  they  succeeded,  we  need  not  stop  to  tell ;  and 
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the  civic  guard,  thus  built  upon  a  lie,  became  the  most 
powerful  instrument  for  the  corruption  and  ruin  of  the  city. 
All  who  were  above  the  age  of  twenty  were  enrolled  in  this 
force  ;  even  though  they  were  students  at  the  university,  their 
course  of  studies  was  to  be  interrupted,  that  they  might  be 
armed  for  the  defence  of  their  country.  Happy  those,  who, 
to  avoid  this  snare  set  for  their  souls,  either  put  on  the  ec- 
clesiastical habit,  or  took  their  departure  from  Rome  altoge- 
ther, on  some  pretext  of  health,  or  business,  or  mere  amuse- 
ment. For  in  those  who  stayed  behind,  and  were  duly  enlisted, 
great  \vas  the  change  which  a  very  short  experience  of  this 
pseudo-military  life  wrought  in  all  their  moral  and  religious 
habits.  Young  men,  who  had  been  heretofore  most  regular 
in  the  performance  of  their  Christian  duties,  heard  Mass  daily, 
and  were  weekly  communicants,  after  a  few  weeks'  frequent- 
ing of  the  quartieri  of  the  Civics,  could  with  difficulty  be 
persuaded  to  go  to  church  in  time  to  hear  even  the  last  Mass 
on  Sundays.  At  first  they  had  dared  to  show  that  they  were 
Christians,  by  doffing  the  hat,  and  reciting  the  usual  prayers 
at  the  sounding  of  the  Angelas,  and  by  all  the  other  external 
tokens  of  devotion  so  universal  in  Catholic  countries  ;  but  in 
too  many  instances  the  ridicule  of  their  companions,  and  still 
more  their  evil  example  and  diabolical  conversation,  soon  put 
to  flight  all  pious  practices ;  and  this  point  once  effected,  the 
descent  was  easy.  Nor  was  it  enough,  that  young  men  above 
the  age  of  twenty  should  be  exposed  to  these  pernicious  influ- 
ences ;  boys  of  fourteen  and  sixteen,  or  even  of  eleven  and 
twelve,  were  enrolled  in  a  battalion  called  the  Speranza,  clad 
in  military  costume,  and  brought  together  to  be  instructed  in 
the  military  exercises.  The  consequences  were  such  as  one 
would  naturally  have  expected:  if  these  boys  were  too  young 
to  learn  the  art  of  war,  they  were  not  too  young  to  copy  the 
vices  of  soldiers;  and  a  general  demoralisation  of  that  class  of 
the  community  is  one  of  the  deepest  wounds  which  the  revo- 
lutionists have  succeeded  in  planting  in  the  heart  of  Rome. 
The  Holy  Father  saw  and  lamented  it  from  the  first,  yet  was 
unable  to  provide  a  remedy :  "  They  are  robbing  me  of  my 
most  precious  treasures,"  he  would  exclaim,  with  tears  in  his 
eyes;  "  they  are  destroying  all  my  young  men;  corrupting 
their  innocence,  ruining  their  souls." 

The  persecution  of  the  Jesuits  forms,  of  course,  a  conspi- 
cuous feature  in  the  Jesuit's  narrative,  though  not  more  so 
than  its  importance  deserves.  By  a  judicious  arrangement  of 
the  peregrinations  of  his  several  characters,  he  contrives  to 
introduce  us  to  the  scenes  of  their  expulsion  from  two  or 
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three  different  cities,  and  records  many  interesting  details  of 
their  sufferings  in  Genoa,  Naples,  Rome,  and  elsewhere.     The 
particulars  of  all  that  was  done  to  them  in  public  in  those 
cities,  and  what  they  suffered  en  masse,  is  already  well  known 
through  the  medium  of  the  Catholic  journals  of  Europe  ;  but 
in  these  pages  we  meet  with  anecdotes  of  individual  hardships, 
or  wonderful  escapes,  such  as  could  only  be  looked  for  from 
one  of  the  community  itself.     Thus,  in  the  midst  of  the  ac- 
count of  the  Roman  volunteers  inarching    to    the  war  with 
Austria,    we    come   unexpectedly   across   four    Jesuits,    who 
having  been  driven  out  of  Fano,  and  having  with  difficulty 
escaped  the  pursuits  of  their  enemies  for  several  days  among 
the  mountains,  at  length  arrived,  almost  miraculously,  atSpo- 
leto.     Here  they  hire  a  carriage,  and  continue  their  course 
more  cheerfully  towards  Rome,  believing  all  danger  to  be  now 
past;  but  whilst  resting  at  Ponte  del  Borghetto,  it  happens 
that  these  volunteers  arrive  there  also,  and  seeing  the  empty 
carriage,    immediately  insist  upon  hearing  who  are  the  tra- 
vellers.    "  Four  gentlemen, "  replies  the  coachman,  which  was 
probably  all  that  he  knew.     They  then  inform  the  landlord 
of  the  inn,    that    they    must    see    these   gentlemen;     and  he 
promises  that  their  curiosity  shall  be  satisfied  by  and  by,  but 
that  at  present  the  gentlemen  are  taking  their  siesta.     "  No, 
we  must  see  them  directly.   Soldiers,  mount  the  stairs,  fix  your 
bayonets,  guard  all  the  exits,  and  bring  down  these  men." 
But  the  landlord's  wife,  a  good,  pious  Christian,  had  already 
taken  alarm,  and  by  means  of  a  ladder  placed  against  the  back 
of  the  house,  her  guests  had  made  their  escape  into  the  fields; 
here  they  crawled  along  under  the  hedges  with  all  the  speed 
and   secrecy   they   could,  and   at  length  got  ir.to  some  deep 
caverns,   where  they   thought  themselves   secure.     On   being 
summoned  hence  by  their  kind  friend  long  after  nightfall,  they 
found  their  carriage  had  been  taken  possession  of  by  the  brave 
soldiers,  and  forced  to  return  to  Narni;  and  thinking  the  high 
road  to  be  no  longer  secure,  they  got  upon  one  of  the  small 
steamers  which  runs  down   the    Tiber,  and  so  reached  their 
journey's  end.     What  further  perils  they  met  with    in  the 
Eternal  City    we  are  not  told;   but  it  happened  to  some  of 
these  persecuted  religious  to  fly  from  one  danger  only  to  fall 
into  another.     Many  who  escaped  from  the   provincial  towns 
took  refuge  in  Rome,  deeming  themselves  to  be  safe  under  the 
protection  of  the  Holy  Father,  and  so  went  through  all  the 
alarms  and  perils  of  a  second  expulsion. 

The  escape  of  a  young  Spanish  gentleman,  not  a  Jesuit, 
from  the  hands  of  the  republicans  in  Rome,  is  too  interesting 
to  be  omitted.  He  was  attached  to  the  Spanish  Embassy,  and 
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liis  lodgings  were  on  the  fourth  floor  of  one  of  the  Roman 
palaces,  immediately  above  those  in  which  the  author  of  the 
Etbreo  lay  concealed.  He  was  living  there  quite  alone,  or  at 
least  only  with  a  donna  dicasa  and  her  child;  and  it  was  given 
out  that  he  had  left  Rome  altogether.  The  spies  of  the  repub- 
lic, however,  had  more  accurate  information ;  and  enraged  at 
the  part  which  Spain  had  taken  in  defence  of  the  Holy  Father 
since  his  flight  from  the  city,  they  determined  to  wreak  their 
vengeance  upon  this  representative  of  the  nation.  Accord- 
ingly, late  one  evening,  a  party  of  them  went  to  the  apartment, 
and  loudly  demanded  admittance.  There  was  no  answer;  for 
it  happened  most  providentially  that  the  maid-servant  had  gone 
out  to  get  some  provisions  for  supper.  The  persons  inhabiting 
the  other  parts  of  the  house,  hearing  the  noise,  came  out  on 
the  staircase,  and  told  the  visitors  that  there  was  nobody  at 
home,  but  that  no  doubt  the  woman  would  return  presently; 
which  she  did.  They  immediately  requested  to  see  the 
master;  but  she  assured  them  he  was  "  not  at  home;'5  a  state- 
ment which  all  the  bystanders  readily  confirmed.  "  We  know 
better,"  was  the  reply;  "and  unless  he  has  wings  to  fly,  he 
will  find  it  difficult  to  jump  out  of  a  window  on  this  fourth 
floor:  open  the  door/'  It  was  useless  to  offer  any  resistance, 
and  the  poor  woman  trembled  for  the  fate  of  her  master.  The 
men  rushed  in,  and  searched  every  corner  of  the  apartments; 
they  looked  into  the  cupboards  and  into  the  stove,  pierced  the 
mattresses  and  beds  with  their  bayonets,  emptied  all  the  bags 
and  baskets  they  could  find;  but  the  object  of  their  search  was 
nowhere  to  be  seen.  Confident  ofthe  trust-worthiness  of  their 
informant,  they  were  not  a  little  surprised,  and  vowed  that  he 
must  have  vanished  in  smoke,  or  that  the  devil  had  carried  him 
off.  They  pocketed  all  the  money  they  could  lay  their  hands 
on,  amongst  the  rest  a  bill  of  exchange  for  twenty  thousand 
crowns,  and  remained  in  occupation  of  the  house  all  night. 
Our  readers  may  imagine  the  alarm  of  our  poor  Father  Bres- 
ciani,  concealed  in  the  apartment  beneath,  and  fearing  every 
moment  lest  they  should  imagine  there  was  some  secret  com- 
munication between  the  two  floors,  and  so  insist  upon  entering 
there  also.  No  such  disaster,  however,  occurred,  and  on  the 
following  morning  they  took  their  departure.  Meanwhile 
where  was  the  Spaniard?  As  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the 
presence  of  the  republicans  at  his  door,  he  looked  about  for 
means  of  escape,  and  the  only  one  which  presented  itself  was 
the  window.  Its  height  from  the  ground  rendered  a  leap  of 
that  kind  impossible;  but  just  opposite  the  window,  on  the 
other  side  of  the  court,  was  another  window  of  a  neighbouring 
house.  It  was  nearly  closed,  and,  moreover,  had  no  projecting 
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ledge,  but  a  bar  of  iron  running  across  it.  Its  distance  from 
the"  window  at  which  he  stood  was  about  three  arms'  length, 
and  the  height  from  the  ground  some  sixty  or  seventy  feet. 
But  desperation  lends  courage  even  to  the  most  timid;  he  took 
the  leap,  laid  hold  of  the  iron  bar,  pushed  open  the  window, 
and  thus  effected  a  burglarious  entrance  into  his  neighbour's 
house.  Here  he  lay  quite  still  until  a  short  time  before  mid- 
night, when  the  master  coming  in  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand, 
the  gentleman  put  his  finger  on  his  lips  in  token  of  silence,  and. 
then,  in  a  subdued  whisper,  begged  him  to  blow  out  the  light. 
This  was  done,  and  the  stranger  then  explained  who  he  was  and 
how  lie  came  there.  Had  the  maid-servant  entered  the  room 
instead  of  the  master,  according  to  the  usual  practice  of  the 
family,  it  is  scarcely  probable  but  that  she  wrould  have  imme- 
diately screamed  with  alarm,  and  so  betrayed  his  hiding-place. 
As  it  was,  the  master  sent  all  his  household  to  bed,  provided 
his  unbidden  guest  with  some  covering  for  his  head,  and  then 
conducted  him  to  a  place  of  safety. 

When,  after  the  murder  of  Rossi,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
Cardinals  should  withdraw  from  Rome  before  the  Pope  also 
took  his  departure,  they  too  had  narrow  escapes  from  danger, 
which  are  very  amusingly  told  by  the  author  before  us.     One 
left  his  palace  by  means  of  a  private  exit  from  the  garden  at 
the  first  dawn  of  day,  dressed  in  the  full  costume  of  a  Roman 
sportsman,  with  his  gun  and  game-bag  on  his  shoulder,  and  a 
dog  by  his  side;  at  the  appointed  place  he  was  joined  by  a 
young  Englishman,  similarly  accoutred,  but  riding  in  a  car- 
riage.    His  eminence  having  mounted  by  his  side,  they  pro- 
ceeded together  to  the  Pcrta  Salara,  and  when  the  civic  guard 
drew7  near,  with  a  scrutinising  eye,  to  see  who  was  passing,  the 
Cardinal  gave  his  dog  a  sly  pinch,  causing  him  to  show  his 
teeth  and  bark  at  the  strangers ;  whereupon  they  withdrew,  the 
carriage  drove  on,  and  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three  miles 
was  exchanged  for  a  lighter  one,  in  which  he  continued  his 
route  to  Naples.     Another  Cardinal,  whose  palace  was  most 
closely  besieged  by  the  janissaries  of  the  sect,  contrived  to 
escape  in  the  evening  by  disguising  himself  in  the  dress  of 
those  skin-clad  mountaineers  who  are   to  be  seen  in  Rome 
bringing  in  loads  of  charcoal  from  the  country.  A  cart-load  of 
charcoal  was  brought  into  the  court-yard  of  the  palace  late  in 
the  evening,   and  when  it  had  been  duly  unloaded,  his  emi- 
nence, goad  in  hand,  escorted  the  oxen  out  of  the  yard,  and  so 
out  of  Rome.   Two  others,  younger  and  stronger  men,  dressed 
themselves  in  the  coarse  habit  of  peasants  from  the  distant  vil- 
lages of  the  Sabine  hills,  and  walked  boldly  out  of  the  gates 
with  a  club  in  their  hands  and  a  sack  of  bread  upon  their 
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shoulders ;  and  how  the  Pope  himself  escaped  has  been  already 
described  at  some  length  in  these  pages. 

It  is  little  anecdotes  of  this  kind  which  form  so  attractive 
a  feature  in  the  volumes  before  us.     They  do  not,  indeed, 
altogether  supply  the  place  of  graver  histories  of  the  same 
events,   but  they  form  a  most  interesting  appendix  to  such 
histories,  filling  up  the  details  of  the  picture,  and  giving  it 
life  and  colour.    We  have  not  attempted  to  make  any  analysis 
of  the  plot  of  the  story;  partly  because  it  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  one,  in  the  ordinary  sense  in  which  that  word  is  used ; 
partly  because,  such  as  it  is,  we  do  not  think  English  novel- 
readers  would  approve  of  it.     There  are  certainly  a  hero  and 
a  heroine  in  the  tale,  who  may  be  said  to  be  in  love  with  one 
another  ;  but  they  are  never  together,  and  the  tale  does  not 
end  in  a  marriage,  so  that  great  violence  is  done  to  all  the 
usual  laws  of  such  compositions.     First,  Aser  sees  Alisa  acci- 
dentally and  without  being  himself  seen,  and  falls  in  love  with 
her  at  first  sight ;  by  and  by,  Alisa  discovers  this  fact  by  visit- 
ing an  exhibition  of  paintings  in  Rome,  and  seeing  what  is 
manifestly  a  portrait  of  herself  in  a  scene  with  which  she  is 
very  familiar,  and  under  the  painting    is    the    name  'Aser/ 
Next,  Alisa  is  in  danger  of  some  accident  during  the  cere- 
mony of  the  Pope's  taking  possession  of  St.  John  Lateran  ; 
Aser  rushes  to  her  assistance,  and  is  himself  injured  instead. 
By  and  by,  at  one  of  the  public  banquets,  he  pays  her  very 
marked  attentions,  and  fights  a  duel  with  a  young  Pole  who 
had   made   some   attempt    to    interfere    with   the   monopoly. 
And  this  is  pretty  nearly  the  whole  of  the  suit.     Alisa  sends 
him  a  "miraculous  medal"  when  she  hears  that  he  is  going  to 
the  war,  not  knowing  but  that  he  is  a  Christian  like  herself; 
and  at  last,  when  he  really  becomes  one,  he  writes  to  tell  her 
of  the  change,  and  of  the  means  by  which  it  has  been  brought 
about,  and  hopes  are  held  out  of  their  meeting  one  another 
soon.     They  do  meet;  but  it  is  to  see  Aser  a  corpse  in  his 
carnage,  as  we  described  in  our  former  article ;  whereupon 
Alisa  faints  away,  and  the   author  inhumanly  leaves  her  in. 
that  condition,  and  his  readers  in  a  state  of  uncertainty  as  to 
whether  she  ever  recovers. 

One  marked  feature  in  the  story  is  the  frequent,  we  are 
almost  inclined  to  think  too  frequent  recurrence  of  very  ela- 
borate descriptions  of  scenes  or  places  that  have  but  little  to 
do  with  the  main  action  of  the  story.  A  whole  volume  of 
"elegant  extracts"  might  be  made  out  of  these  volumes,  each 
perfect  in  itself,  and  more  suited  to  be  an  independent  picture, 
than  to  form  part  of  the  group  in  which  it  stands  in  the  origi- 
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nal;  such,  for  instance,  are  the  descriptions  of  a  castle,  of  a 
battle-field  when  the  fighting  is  over,  of  the  mode  of  life 
among  the  Croats,  of  the  reception  given  to  the  Pope  at  the 
Roman  college,  of  the  Grotta  Azzurra  at  Capri,  and  others 
that  might  be  mentioned.  But  this  is  partly  due,  we  suppose, 
to  the  form  in  which  the  story  first  came  before  the  public, 
piecemeal  in  a  periodical;  where,  in  fact,  each  fortnightly 
portion  might  almost  claim  to  be  considered  a  whole  in  itself. 
It  is  evident,  however,  that,  independently  of  this,  the  author 
takes  a  real  pleasure  in  exhausting  his  description  of  any  ob- 
ject that  comes  across  him ;  and  he  has  allowed  himself  freely 
to  indulge  this  taste,  somewhat  to  the  detriment  of  the  sym- 
metrical proportions  of  the  whole.  In  concluding  our  notice 
of  these  interesting  volumes,  we  need  scarcely  recommend 
them  to  the  perusal  of  those  of  our  readers  who  care  to  gain 
an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  Roman  revolution; 
since  our  extracts  and  remarks  will  have  entirely  failed  of  their 
object,  if  this  has  not  long  since  been  abundantly  effected.  We 
can  assure  them  that  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted  the 
store  of  information  and  entertainment  which  they  contain  : 
our  purpose  has  been  rather  to  whet  our  readers'  appetite  than 
to  satiate  it,  which  could  only  have  been  done  by  a  translation 
of  the  whole. 
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A  SECTION  of  the  English  Protestant  world  is  awakening  to 
a  conviction  that  there  is  such  a  person  as  the  Devil,  and  that 
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spiritual  agencies  may  be  going  on  all  round  us  even  in  the 
midst  of  this  material  world  in  which  we  live;  and,  like  many 
other  persons  who  have  but  lately  recovered  a  long-lost  truth, 
they  seem  disposed  to  let  it  run  away  with  them  into  all  kinds 
of  extravagances.  They  bid  fair  to  inundate  us  with  a  perfect 
sea  of  little  tracts  on  "  Satan  and  his  wonders  ;"  and  all  the 
while  they  are  of  course  in  happy  ignorance  that  such  matters 
have  never  once  been  lost  sight  of  in  the  Church  Catholic  ; 
that  they  have  long  since  been  reduced  to  rules  and  measures ; 
that  scientific  treatises  have  been  written  concerning  them ; 
and  that  exorcisms,  and  blessings,  and  many  things  besides, 
which  it  has  been  the  fashion  for  Protestants  to  despise  and 
ridicule,  all  presuppose  this  great  truth,  and  rest  upon  it  as  a 
necessary  foundation. 

For  many  years  past  the  Protestant  tradition  has  practi- 
cally ignored,  if  not  the  personal  existence  of  Satan,  yet  at 
least  all  idea  of  any  visible  and  material  agency  to  be  attri- 
buted to  him.  Many  have  gone  so  far  as  to  say  that  every 
man  might  be  conscious  to  himself  of  a  natural  tendency  to 
evil,  and  of  strong  temptations  to  sin  inherent  in  his  own  na- 
ture, without  imagining  the  existence  of  some  being  external 
to  himself  who  was  always  seeking  to  lead  him  into  evil ;  and 
nearly  all  have  been  agreed  that  magic,  witchcraft,  and  necro- 
mancy were  only  the  superstitions  of  a  dark  and  ignorant  age  ; 
or,  at  best,  the  creations  of  a  diseased  imagination  and  a  species 
of  epidemical  mania,  which  modern  science  would  seek  to  re- 
medy by  calomel  or  the  lancet,  not  punish  by  imprisonment 
and  the  stake.  Possession,  in  like  manner,  was  hysteria  or 
insanity  ;  it  was  nothing  supernatural.  We  have  even  known 
Anglican  clergymen  gravely  deny  the  truth  of  the  scriptural 
narrative  concerning  the  fall  of  Adam,  on  the  ground  that  the 
Devil  could  not  have  assumed  the  form  of  a  serpent ;  and 
others  give  an  explanation  of  the  healing  powers  of  the  pool 
of  Bethsaida,  and  the  descent  of  the  angel  into  its  waters,  too 
shocking  to  be  repeated  here ;  so  inveterate  was  their  disbelief 
in  all  spiritual  agency,  whether  good  or  bad.  Now,  however, 
the  tide  would  seem  to  be  turning.  Certain  phenomena  have 
excited  much  public  attention,  and  given  rise  to  a  number  of 
conflicting  theories,  none  of  which  have  appeared  thoroughly 
satisfactory.  It  is  suggested  that  the  Devil  may  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  it :  suddenly  a  number  of  Bible  texts  have 
been  remembered  which  speak  of  the  Devil  and  his  works  in 
a  very  different  manner  from  what  the  world  has  been  wont 
to  speak  of  the  same  subjects  ;  Protestants  see  that  it  is  cer- 
tainly taught  in  holy  Scripture  that  manifestations  of  Satanic 
power  may  be  looked  for  in  the  world  of  matter,  as  well  as  of 
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spirit ;  in  men,  in  animals,  in  inanimate  substances  ;  physical 
manifestations,  in  fine,  as  opposed  to  manifestations  merely 
spiritual:  this  is  their  first  premiss.  Then,  here  are  a  num- 
ber of  very  strange  stories  afloat;  we  have  ourselves  witnessed 
some  very  singular  phenomena,  which  we  cannot  explain  :  this 
is  their  second  premiss.  Therefore  these  things  are  clearly  the 
work  of  the  Devil :  this  is  their  conclusion.  We  really  think 
that  this  is  a  tolerably  faithful  account  of  the  logical  process 
which  has  given  birth  to  the  great  majority  of  Protestant 
pamphlets  and  sermons  on  the  subject  of  what  is  called  table- 
turning  and  table-talking  ;  and  without  expressing  any  opinion 
at  present  upon  the  merits  of  the  conclusion,  it  is  at  least  ob- 
vious that  the  process  is  irrational  and  absurd. 

The  Rev.  N.  S.  Godfrey,  of  Wortley,  near  Leeds,  was 
the  first,  we  believe,  among  the  Anglican  clergy  to  sound  the 
trumpet  of  alarm,  in  his  Table -moving  tested,  and  proved  to 
be  the  result  of  Satanic  agency.  This  little  tract  contains 
about  thirty  pages,  the  first  twenty  of  which  are  taken  up 
with  a  scriptural  and  historical  inquiry  as  to  "  whether  super- 
natural powers,  not  of  God,  have  ever  been  developed,  and 
whether  we  may  expect  their  development  again."  "  Having 
thus  prepared  the  way,"  as  he  very  truly  and  naively  expresses 
it,  he  proceeds  to  give  the  result  of  his  experiments  upon  the 
moving  of  tables  :  these  occupy  barely  five  pages  ;  three  pages 
more  are  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  the  various  causes 
that  have  been  suggested  to  account  for  the  phenomena  de- 
scribed ;  and  then  he  concludes  with  a  practical  exhortation 
to  his  readers  to  prepare  for  the  last  days.  Thus,  little  more 
than  a  quarter  of  this  very  short  tract  is  actually  given  to  an 
examination  of  its  professed  subject ;  and  all  the  rest  is  taken 
up  with  what  may  have  been  very  necessary  matter  to  lay  be- 
fore his  Protestant  readers,  but  does  not  really  prove  the 
point  which  he  undertook  to  establish.  It  proves  that  Satanic 
agency  is  recognised  in  the  Bible  ;  but  it  does  not  prove  that 
it  need  have  any  thing  to  do  with  the  subject  before  us.  So 
much  for  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Godfrey  in  his  first  publi- 
cation. He  has  now  published  a  second  pamphlet ;  and  even 
of  this  the  first  twenty  pages  are  devoted  to  the  same  subject, 
which  he  considers  "  absolutely  necessary"  in  these  days,  viz. 
to  "  proving  the  personal  existence  of  the  Devil ;"  and  if  we 
make  a  further  deduction  of  all  the  pages  that  are  taken  up 
with  an  account  of  the  answers  supposed  to  be  received  from 
the  "  rapping  spirits,"  there  is  but  an  insignificant  remainder 
left  for  the  investigation  of  the  means  by  which,  and  the  cir- 
cumstances under  which,  these  answers  were  obtained.  By 
and  by,  "  the  warning  that  had  been  faithfully  sounded  from 
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Leeds  was  re-echoed  from  Bath,"  by  the  voice  of  another 
Anglican  clergyman, 'Mr.  Gillson.  But  Mr.  Gillson's  tract  is 
even  shorter  than  Mr.  Godfrey's  ;  and  a  still  smaller  portion 
of  it  is  devoted  to  the  really  important  point, — the  facts  to  be 
accounted  for.  He  writes  under  the  same  strong  conviction 
as  Mr.  Godfrey,  that  "  there  is  one  important  branch  of  re- 
vealed truth,  on  which  even  Christian  people  (i.  e.  Protestants) 
have  shown  as  much  practical  infidelity  as  the  world,"  viz. 
the  snares  and  powers  of  Satan;  and  accordingly,  only  five 
pages  out  of  twenty-two  relate  facts  and  experiments,  the 
rest  ;insist  on  the  important  forgotten  truth.  Mr.  Morgan's 
Inquiry  into  Table -miracles,  their  Cause,  Character,  and  Con- 
sequence, is  a  still  more  feeble  and  superficial  production. 
Spite  of  the  explicit  announcement  on  the  title-page,  promis- 
ing an  inquiry  into  the  cause  and  character  of  these  table- 
phenomena,  we  are  told  almost  in  the  first  page  of  the  book, 
that  it  is  not  the  author's  "  present  purpose  to  inquire  whe- 
ther these  manifestations  are  genuine  or  not,  nor  even  whether 
they  are  the  result  of  natural  agencies  or  not.  The  questions 
we  propose  are,  1.  Are  physical  manifestations  of  Satanic 
power  possible  ?  2.  If  possible,  is  it  probable  that  in  this 
nineteenth  century  such  manifestations  should  appear  ?"  Pre- 
cisely so  :  these  are  the  two  questions  which  the  Protestant 
world,  or  at  least  that  portion  of  it  interested  in  table-turning, 
are  now  engaged  in  solving  ;  and  when  they  have  solved  them 
in  the  affirmative,  they  think  they  have  nothing  else  to  do 
with  reference  to  the  tables,  but  may  at  once  conclude  that  to 
this  cause,  and  to  no  other,  are  all  their  gyrations  to  be  attri- 
buted. Satanic  agency,  in  the  abstract,  is  possible  ;  Satanic 
agency,  in  this  particular  period  of  the  world's  history,  is 
probable;  therefore,  that  table-turning  is  a  result  of  Satanic 
agency  is  certain. 

We  do  not  say  that  this  is  the  logic  of  all  parties,  who, 
having  entered  upon  an  investigation  of  the  phenomena  re- 
ferred to,  have  adopted  the  same  conclusion  ;  but  we  do  say 
most  unhesitatingly  that  it  is  the  logic  of  Messrs.  Godfrey, 
Gillson,  and  Morgan,*  and  that  we  believe  these  gentlemen  to 
present  a  very  average  specimen  of  the  intellect  of  the  Protes- 
tant "religious  world"  at  present  engaged  upon  this  question. 

*  We  must  give  our  readers  a  specimen  of  this  last-named  gentleman's  powers 
as  an  interpreter  of  prophecy.  It  is  so  curious  as  to  be  worth  recording.  "  There 
is  one  more  testimony,"  he  says,  "  to  these  being  emphatically  the  last  days,  so 
striking  that  we  will  not  forbear  to  quote  it.  It  is  written  (Nahum,  ii.  3,  4)  : 
'  The  chariots  shall  be  with  flaming  (margin,  fiery)  torches  in  the  day  of  his  pre- 
paration, and  fir-trees  shall  be  greatly  shaken.'  We  believe  that  railway -sleepers 
are  usually,  if  not  invariably,  of  fir.  The  next  time  you  see  a  railway  train,  espe- 
cially at  night,  when  the  fire  is  more  visible,  ask  yourself  if  this  is  not  « the  time 
of  his  preparation  !'  " 
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But  what  then,  we  shall  be  asked,  is  our  own  explanation 
of  the  phenomena  in  question  ?  If  they  are  not  the  works  of 
the  Devil,  what  are  they  ?  We  must  distinguish  in  our  an- 
swer between  ordinary  table-turning,  and  what  is  called  table- 
talking,  or  spirit-rapping.  Mr.  Godfrey  confounds  them,  and 
considers  even  the  former  to  be  the  result  of  Satanic  agency, 
quite  as  much  as  the  latter.  Mere  table-turning,  however, 
need  not,  we  think,  detain  us  long.  We  confess  that  we  see 
no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  explanation  of  Professor  Fara- 
day, and  of  the  Medical  Times,  in  England,  and  of  Professor 
Orioli  and  the  editors  of  the  Civilta  Cattolica,  in  Rome. 
We  believe  it  to  be  purely  the  result  of  unconscious  muscular 
action.  It  is  now  twenty  years  ago  since  M.  Chevreul  pub- 
lished in  the  Revue  des  deux  Mondes  an  explanation  of  a 
phenomenon  of  a  somewhat  similar  nature,  which  was  at  that 
time  attracting  considerable  public  attention,  and  has  lately 
been  revived.  It  was  said  that  "  a  pendulum  of  a  heavy  body 
and  a  flexible  wire  oscillated  differently  according  to  the  sub- 
stances above  which  it  was  suspended."  If  an  iron  ring,  for 
instance,  were  suspended  by  a  thread  over  mercury,  and  held 
there  by  the  right  hand,  it  was  said  that  it  would  begin  to 
oscillate;  but  if  some  other  substance  were  introduced  be- 
tween the  mercury  and  the  ring,  that  the  oscillations  would 
cease,  to  recommence  with  the  withdrawal  of  the  foreign  sub- 
stance. M.  Chevreul  tried,  by  a  series  of  experiments,  whe- 
ther these  assertions  were  true,  and  at  first  satisfied  himself 
that  they  were.  But  whilst  his  eyes  followed  the  oscillations 
of  the  pendulum,  he  detected  in  himself  a  disposition  or  ten- 
dency to  movement;  and  he  observed  that  this  disposition, 
although  involuntary  on  his  part,  seemed  sensibly  to  increase 
in  proportion  to  the  extent  of  the  oscillation.  He  caused  his 
eyes  to  be  bandaged,  and  then  the  interposition  of  foreign  sub- 
stances between  the  mercury  and  the  pendulum  exercised  no 
sort  of  influence  whatever  on  the  oscillations.  He  placed  a 
•wooden  rest  under  the  fingers  which  held  the  thread,  and  the 
oscillations  entirely  ceased.  His  own  explanation,  of  the  phe- 
nomenon, therefore,  was  given  in  these  words: 

"  When  I  held  the  pendulum  in  my  hand,  a  muscular  movement 
-of  my  arm,  although  not  felt  by  me,  broke  its  repose  ;  and  the  oscilla- 
tions, once  begun,  were  soon  augmented  by  the  influence  that  the  sight 
exercised  to  put  me  in  a  particular  .state  of  disposition  or  tendency 
to  the  movement.  The  muscular  movement,  however,  even  when 
increased  by  this  disposition,  is  weak  enough  to  stop,  not  only  under 
the  empire  of  the  will,  but  when  there  is  simply  a  thought  of  trying 
whether  such  a  thing  will  stop  it.  There  is,  then,  an  intimate  con- 
nection between  the  execution  of  certain  movements  and  the  act  of 
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the  thought  relative  to  it,  although  this  thought  be  not  yet  the  will 
which  commands  the  muscular  organs." 

Does  not  this  explanation  fall  in  most  accurately  with  all 
the  best-authenticated  accounts  of  the  phenomena  of  ordinary 
table-turning  ?  The  following  experiment,  described  by  a 
writer  in  one  of  the  public  journals,  appears  to  us  sufficient  to 
warrant  an  unhesitating  answer  in  the  affirmative : 

"  One  evening,  two  believers,  an  indifferent  person  and  the 
'terrible  sceptic'  who  writes  this,  stood  round  a  table  with  hands 
lightly  resting  on  a  hat.  After  about  twelve  minutes  the  sceptic's 
hands  were  trembling  slightly  from  tension  of  the  muscles  ;  and  his 
legs  becoming  fatigued,  he  rested  the  main  weight  of  his  body  on 
the  right  leg.  Presently  the  hat  began  to  move.  We  all  asked 
each  other,  'Are  you  moving  it?'  and  received  a  conscientious  ne- 
gative ;  nevertheless,  the  hat  continued  moving,  with  occasional 
pauses.  The  idea  occurred  to  the  sceptic,  that  as  the  hat  was  moving 
in  the  direction  in  which  he  leant,  perhaps  the  slight  stress  so  pro- 
duced might  cause  the  moving ;  to  test  this,  he  changed  from  right 
to  left  leg.  The  hat  stopped  ;  presently  it  resumed  its  motion,  but 
this  time  from  left  to  right,  i.  e.  the  reverse  way.  He  was  still  per- 
fectly unconscious  of  any  effort  to  move  the  hat,  although  he  felt 
convinced  it  was  occasioned  by  the  slight  stress  of  his  body;  he 
suddenly  stood  erect  on  both  legs,  and  the  motion  ceased.  It  never 
moved  again  during  that  evening. 

"  At  the  house  of  a  gentleman  who  has  made  frequent  experi- 
ments, and  who  for  a  fortnight  was  a  firm  believer  in  the  electrical 
theory,  but  whose  confidence  became  shaken  by  the  suggestion  of 
certain  doubts,  the  sceptic  stood  with  five  other  persons  round  a 
table  which  moved  with  extreme  facility  on  a  pivot.  This  time  we 
waited  five  and  forty  minutes  without  the  slightest  result ;  yet  the 
five  persons  had  been  eminently  successful  on  all  previous  occasions 
in  less  than  fifteen  minutes.  Whence  failure?  Because  we  were 
all  on  our  guard.  We  determined  to  remain  entirely  passive;  to 
stand  erect  on  both  legs  ;  to  watch  our  sensations,  to  be  vigilant  in 
neither  aiding  nor  preventing  the  movement.  Yet  these  very  per- 
sons only  the  day  before  had  made  the  table  move  with  considerable 
velocity  in  the  direction  any  one  willed  it ;  the  will  of  the  one  per- 
son, and  the  expectant  attention  of  the  others,  producing  a  result 
impossible  in  the  sceptical  passive  state  of  mind." 

Here  then  we  have,  on  the  one  hand,  in  the  experiment 
of  M.  Chevreul,  a  certain  result  following  upon  unconscious 
muscular  action,  which  action  was  itself  produced  by  a  state  of 
expectant  attention  ;  and  on  the  other,  we  have  the  absence  of 
all  result,  when  the  parties  engaged  have  been  sufficiently  put 
on  their  guard  against  this  source  of  fallacy.  It  tallies  also 
with  this  explanation  of  the  phenomenon,  that,  if  you  distract 
the  attention  of  the  operators  in  these  experiments,  by  speak- 
ing to  them,  or  by  causing  them,  in  any  other  way,  to  relieve 
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their  unconscious  stress  upon  the  table,  or  to  throw  it  in  an 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  the  table  is  moving,  the 
motion  is  arrested.  We  may  add  also  an  experiment  which 
was  made  by  a  very  well-known  member  of  a  distinguished 
religious  order,  and  told  by  him  to  us.  Being  engaged  with 
others  in  turning  a  table,  he  determined  to  put  to  the  test  the 
suggestion  which  had  been  made  of  the  intervention  of  some 
supernatural  agency;  and  for  this  purpose,  without  mention- 
ing it  at  all  to  his  companions,  he  made  use,  in  his  own  mind, 
of  a  very  solemn  form  of  words,  to  the  effect  that  if  any  evil 
spirit  were  engaged  in  it,  the  motion  should  cease.  The  table 
immediately  stopped.  He  revoked  this  intention,  and  the 
movements  were  continued  as  before.  He  then  repeated  the 
experiment,  still  forming  one  of  the  chain  whose  hands  were 
upon  the  table,  and  with  the  same  result.  But  like  M.  Chev- 
reul  with  the  pendulum,  so  this  gentleman  with  the  table, 
fancied  that  he  detected  in  himself  a  disposition  or  tendency  to 
actual  motion,  corresponding  with  the  mental  acts  he  was  mak- 
ing ;  or,  at  least,  he  was  by  no  means  certain  that  there  had 
not  been  such  a  tendency.  We  mean,  that  when  he  made  his 
solemn  intention  that  the  table  should  stop  if  there  were  any 
thing  of  diabolical  agency  concerned  in  its  motion,  he  thought 
it  possible  that,  as  his  mind  was  looking  for  at  least  a  possible 
result,  his  fingers  might  have  given  an  almost  involuntary 
pressure  upon  the  table,  sufficient  to  arrest  its  motion ;  and  so 
in  like  manner,  when  he  revoked  that  intention,  that  he  un- 
consciously gave  a  slight  impulse,  sufficient  to  allow  of  its 
being  set  in  motion  again.  The  reader  will  remember  M. 
Chevreul's  words,  that  the  muscular  movement  by  which  his 
experiment  of  the  pendulum  was  explained,  was  "  weak  enough 
to  stop,  not  only  under  the  empire  of  the  will,  but  when  there 
is  simply  a  thought  of  trying  whether  such  a  thing  will  stop  it;" 
and  this  was  precisely  what  the  priest  was  doing  in  the  case 
referred  to.  He  therefore  now  retired  from  the  table,  leaving 
his  former  companions  still  accompanying  its  movements ; 
and  in  this  detached  position  he  again  renewed  his  solemn 
invocation  of  the  holy  names,  but  without  the  slightest  effect. 
The  result  of  these  experiments  was  to  beget  in  his  own  mind 
a  firm  conviction  that  the  whole  mystery  was  to  be  solved  by 
the  theory  of  involuntary  muscular  action.  When  he  was  in  a 
position  where  the  thoughts  of  his  mind,  or  the  purpose  of  his 
will,  could,  through  this  instrumentality,  produce  any  result, 
the  result  was  produced,  in  correspondence  with  his  mental 
acts;  but  when  he  was  removed  from  all  contact  with  the 
table,  so  that  such  unconscious  control  over  its  movements 
was  physically  impossible,  he  was  unable  any  longer  to  affect 
the  results.  We  know  another  Catholic  gentleman,  who,  by  a 
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somewhat  similar  experiment,  was  disposed  to  lean  towards  a 
different  conclusion.  This  gentleman  was  usually  most  suc- 
cessful in  causing  tables  to  move  exactly  as  he  willed ;  but 
when  he  sprinkled  holy  water,  and  placed  blessed  medals  and 
rosaries  upon  the  object  moving,  its  motions  were  no  longer 
obedient  to  his  will.  Here,  however,  it  may  very  reasonably 
be  supposed  that  the  will  of  the  operator,  and  his  expectancy 
of  a  result,  were  far  from  being  so  strong  and  confident  as  they 
had  been  in  his  former  experiments.  We  are  well  aware  also 
that  another  explanation  might  be  given  of  the  first  history 
which  we  have  narrated  ;  it  might  be  said  that  this  religious 
had  trifled  with  holy  rites  in  not  rendering  implicit  obedience 
to  the  first  and  second  experiments,  and  that  the  failure  of 
the  third  is  therefore  to  be  attributed  to  himself,  and  not  to 
the  change  of  circumstances.  No  doubt,  this  is  possible;  con- 
sidering, however,  the  purity  of  intention  on  the  part  of  the 
priest,  we  think  few  persons  will  be  disposed  to  think  it  pro- 
bable. And  since  it  is  an  axiom  of  Catholic  prudence  in  such 
matters  to  accept  a  natural  explanation  of  phenomena,  where 
there  is  no  necessity  for  having  recourse  to  a  supernatural  one, 
\ve  repeat  our  original  statement,  that  we  see  no  difficulty  in 
adopting  the  theory  propounded  by  the  best  authorities  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  and  referring  the  ordinary  phenomena  of 
table-moving  to  involuntary  muscular  action  ;  and  we  are  the 
more  confident  in  this  explanation,  since  we  have  found  that 
persons  who  have  at  first  been  dissatisfied  with  it,  and  thought 
it  altogether  inadequate,  have  afterwards  adopted  it,  on  learn- 
ing (from  actual  experiment)  how  very  small  an  amount  of 
conscious  exertion  sufficed  to  produce  the  same  phenomena. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  table-talking?  Is  this  also  an 
illusion  mistaken  for  a  reality?  or  is  it  an  undeniable  fact? 
and  if  a  fact,  how  is  it  to  be  accounted  for  ?  Here  it  will  at 
once  occur  to  the  reader,  that  the  same  power  which,  uncon- 
sciously exerted,  suffices  to  set  a  table  in  motion,  and  send 
it  spinning  through  a  room,  may  also  cause  it  to  tip  on  one 
side,  to  lift  first  one  leg  and  then  another,  and,  in  fact,  to  per- 
form all  the  evolutions  described  by  Mr.  Godfrey.  And  if  the 
conversations  were  always  carried  on  in  this  simple  form,  the 
answers  being  confined  to  a  silent  negative,  or  an  affirmative 
knock,  we  should  be  disposed  to  acquiesce  in  this  explanation 
at  once,  and  dismiss  the  subject  altogether  from  our  thoughts. 
There  is  not  one  of  the  examples  adduced  in  Mr.  Godfrey's 
first  pamphlet  which  does  not  lend  itself  to  this  theory  with 
the  most  obvious  simplicity ;  and  Mr.  G.'s  attempted  refuta- 
tion of  it  is  puerile  in  the  extreme. 

"  It  will,  of  course,  be  objected,"  he  says,  "  that  we  willed  this 
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table  to  do  what  it  did,  and  that  involuntary  muscular  motion  did 
the  rest ;  and  that  every  thing  may,  under  this  hypothesis,  he  ex- 
plained away.  To  this  I  reply,  that  if  the  tahle  only  moved  round, 
forwards  or  backwards,  or  stood  still  at  command,*  as  in  ordinary 
cases,  there  might  be  something  in  this  objection  ;  but  it  does  not 
affect  the  present  inquiry.  For  if  the  table  acted  from  involuntary 
muscular  action  according  to  our  wills,  how  can  we  account  for  the 
fact,  that  answers  were  given  contrary  to  our  belief?  Our  will  acts 
according  to  our  belief,  and  an  effect  which  is  contrary  to  that  belief, 
clearly  cannot  be  the  result  of  any  power  of  the  will,  whether  con- 
sciously or  unconsciously  exerted.  Now  I  assert,  that  when  the 
Bible  was  laid  on  the  table,  the  table  stopped.  The  emotion  of  cur 
minds  was  curiosity.  And  during  the  existence  of  that  emotion, 
the  decision  of  our  will  was  suspended." 

In  other  words,  even  though  their  minds  were  not,  as 
we  have  very  little  doubt  but  that  they  were,  in  a  state  of  ac- 
tual expectant  attention,  yet  certainly  there  was  "  a  thought 
of  trying  whether  such  a  thing  would  stop  the  table;"  and 
this,  as  we  have  already  seen,  is  often  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
muscular  action  on  which  the  motion  depends.  Mr.  Godfrey 
continues : 

"  The  same  argument  acquires  tenfold  force  in  the  case  of  the 
answer  of  the  table,  by  which  it  sought  to  establish,  in  our  minds,  a 
conviction  that  there  was  no  Devil,  as  in  that  case  the  answer  was 
diametrically  opposed  to  our  belief;  and  consequently  our  will,  acting 
on  our  belief,  could  not  possibly  have  influenced  the  answer." 

We  should  have  thought  that  the  confusion  of  ideas  im- 
plied in  this  sentence  could  not  have  escaped  even  the  most 
obtuse  intellect ;  Mr.  Godfrey,  however,  in  the  excitement  of 
his  supposed  discovery,  seems  not  to  have  noticed  it,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  altogether  useless  to  point  it  out.  No  doubt  the 
substance  of  the  answer  received  was  diametrically  opposed  to 
his  belief,  for  he  believed  that  there  was  a  devil,  whereas  the 
table  said  there  was  none;  but  it  was  by  no  means  diametri- 
cally opposed  to  what  he  expected  the  table  to  tell  him;  on  the 
contrary,  it  was  precisely  the  very  answer  which  he  must  have 
looked  for;  for  he  had  already  satisfied  himself  of  the  presence 
of  evil  agency  in  the  matter  by  the  experiment  of  the  Bible 
stopping  the  table's  motion ;  moreover,  he  believed  that  he 
had  discovered  that  this  evil  agency,  true  to  its  parentage,  told 
lies.  He  had  every  reason,  therefore,  to  expect  that  the  Devil 
would  seek  to  deny  his  own  existence,  in  order  to  throw  men 
off  their  guard;  and  he  received  an  answer  in  exact  conformity 
with  this  expectation. 

Another  of  Mr.  Godfrey's  experiments,  and  his  remarks 

*  Why  not  add  also,  "or  tipped  up  on  one  side,  or  on  the  other  ?" 
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upon  it,  will  put  this  confusion  of  thought  in  a  still  clearer 
light.  He  asked  the  table  to  tell  him  the  day  of  the  month: 

"It  struck  quickly  fourteen,  fifteen,  sixteen,  and  after  a  slight- 
pause,  it  rose  very  slowly  and  fell  the  seventeenth  time.  I  said,  '  It 
is  wrong  now ;  I  do  think  you  (my  wife)  must  have  been  uncon- 
sciously pressing  it ;'  but  Mr. (the  curate)  looked  at  his  watch, 

and  said,  '  No,  it's  right ;  it's  about  three  minutes  past  twelve  (at 
midnight).'"  Upon  this  Mr.  G.  remarks  :  "  In  this  case  [according 
to  the  theory  which  we  have  been  advocating]  involuntary  muscular 
action  was  right,  and  mind  wrong ;  and  it  states  a  truth  which  the 
mind  was  ignorant  of;  therefore  the  muscles  know  more  than  the 
mind,  or  the  body  superior  to  the  soul ;  which  is  manifestly  untrue.'* 

Of  course  it  is ;  but  it  is  no  less  manifestly  untrue  that  any 
such  consequences  follow  from  the  premises  laid  down.  On 
the  contrary,  this  experiment  singularly  confirms  the  theory 
of  involuntary  muscular  action.  Here  are  a  clergyman,  his 
wife,  and  his  curate,  asking  a  question  of  the  table  as  to  the 
day  of  the  month  ;  they  had  been  already  spending  some  time 
in  the  same  occupation  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  evening. 
"  It  was  past  eleven  o'clock  when  they  left  off,  and  had  sup- 
per." "  It  was  about  twenty  minutes  before  twelve  when 
they  laid  their  hands  on  again."  They  ask  many  questions 
on  other  matters  (the  author  himself  enumerates  eleven  or 
twelve,  and  says  that  he  asked  one  of  these  "four  several 
times");  and  then  they  ask  for  the  day  of  the  month.  It  is 
obvious  that  they  must  needs  have  had  grave  doubts  in  their 
own  mind  as  to  the  answer  that  ought  to  be  given.  Fifteen 
questions,  more  or  less,  asked  and  answered  in  "  about  twenty 
minutes,"  left  margin  for  uncertainty.  The  table  rises  and 
falls  very  unhesitatingly  sixteen  times ;  for  so  far  all  parties 
were  agreed;  it  had  been  the  sixteenth  day  of  the  month 
when  their  experiments  began  ;  then,  "  after  a  slight  pause,  it 
rises  slowly,  and  falls  the  seventeenth  time."  Supposing  the 
motions  of  talking-tables  to  reflect  as  in  a  mirror  the  mental 
condition  of  those  whose  hands  are  resting  upon  them,  this 
table  could  not  possibly  have  expressed  with  greater  accuracy 
the  mental  condition  of  these  three  persons.  "  The  incum- 
bent" thinks  it  is  not  yet  twelve  o'clock,  and  says  the  table  is 
wrong;  "the  curate"  has  a  suspicion  that  it  is  past  twelve 
o'clock,  pulls  out  his  watch  to  ascertain  the  fact,  and  the 
reputation  of  the  table,  as  a  most  accurate  time-piece,  is 
established. 

Other  confirmations  of  this  theory,  as  the  true  explana- 
tion of  a  great  deal  of  "  table- talking,"  are  to  be  found  in  a 
consideration  of  the  broad  line  of  distinction  which  no  one  can 
fail  to  recognise  between  the  general  character  of  the  answers 
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obtained  by  spirit-rapping  on  the  subject  of  religion,  in  Ame- 
rica and  in  England.  In  the  former  country,  men  fancy  that 
they  learn  from  their  communications  with  these  spirits,  that 
there  is  no  such  thing  as  one  dogmatic  religion,  but  that  all 
religions  are  eoually  true,  that  is,  all  equally  false;  moreover, 
that  there  is  no  such  thing  as  an  eternity  of  punishment,  but 
that  all  mankind  will  be  happy  in  the  next  world,  whatever 
may  have  been  their  creed  or  their  moral  conduct  in  this.  In 
England,  on  the  contrary,  where  latitudinarianism  has  not  yet 
attained  so  complete  a  development,  Messrs.  Godfrey,  Gillson, 
and  the  rest,  learn  from  the  same  source,  and  with  equal  cer- 
tainty, that  all  which  the  Bible  teaches  is  true;  nay  more, 
that  what  is  taught  in  their  own  Sunday-schools  is  true  ;  that 
these  evil  spirits  which  are  now  being  tormented  in  hell,  would 
not  have  been  so  punished,  had  they  given  heed  to  these  gen- 
tlemen's spiritual  ministrations  whilst  yet  in  the  flesh,  besides 
a  variety  of  other  curious  theological  facts,  all  singularly  in 
harmony  with  the  creed  of  evangelical  Protestantism.  One 
specimen  is  too  curious  to  be  omitted,  and  will  suffice  to  show 
the  general  character  of  the  whole. 

"  I  asked,"  says  Mr.  Gillson,  "  where  are  Satan's  head-quarters? 
Are  they  in  England  ?  There  was  a  slight  movement.  Are  they 
in  France  ?  A  violent  movement.  Are  they  in  Spain  ?  Similar 
agitation.  Are  they  at  Rome  ?  The  table  seemed  literally  frantic  " 

In  other  words,  both  in  England  and  in  America,  the  ansivers 
received  are  a  faithful  echo  of  what  is  already  the  firm  convic- 
tion or  the  secret  wish  of  the  interrogators  mind;  and  this  is 
precisely  what  we  should  expect,  supposing  the  results  to  be 
obtained  only  by  the  involuntary  muscular  action  of  the  body 
acting  unconsciously  in  accordance  with  the  thoughts  or  will. 
Mr.  Godfrey  is  astonished  that  the  table  should  be  "  more 
sagacious  than  a  dog,  and  more  obedient  than  a  child ;"  but 
most  men  are  sagacious  enough  to  know  their  own  minds,  and 
humble  enough  to  obey  their  own  wills.  Mr.  Gillson,  too, 
says,  "  the  table  was  perfectly  obedient  to  every  word  of  com- 
mand ;"  but  then  he  adds  also  this  very  important  condition, 
that  "  it  would  never  answer  at  all,  unless  a  hand  were  in  con- 
tact with  it. "  Mr.  Godfrey  tries  to  establish  a  power  of 
locomotion  in  these  tables  independently  of  human  aid ;  but 
it  is  in  theory  only  ;  he  has  never  been  able  to  reduce  it  to 
practice.  He  asked  the  spirit,  "  Can  you  move  the  table 
without  our  hands?"  and  he  received  an  answer  in  the  affir- 
mative. He  then  took  his  hands  off,  and  "  commanded  it  to 
move  ;"  but  it  did  not.  We  replaced  our  hands,  stad  I  asked, 
"  Is  it  necessary  to  place  our  hands  on  the  table  ?" — "  TVo." 
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"  Why,  then,  don't  you  move  the  table  when  our  hands  are 
off?    Are  you  restrained  ?" — ((  Yes." 

Our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  enumerate  all  the  particu- 
lars which  we  had  marked  for  notice  in  our  perusal  of  these 
pamphlets,  as  circumstances  strongly  corroborative  of  the 
truth  of  that  simple  theory  which  we  have  propounded.  A 
careful  reader,  however,  taking  the  clue  along  with  him,  cannot 
fail  to  recognise  many  such  corroborations,  and  will  be  as  much 
struck  by  their  significance  as  we  have  been.  We  will  only 
mention  one  in  this  place;  and  that  is,  that  when  the  ques- 
tions concern  matters  on  which  the  interrogators  have  definite 
and  decided  opinions,  or  certain  knowledge,  the  answers  will 
generally  be  found  to  be  minute  and  correct;  at  any  rate,  they 
are  in  accordance  with  that  knowledge  or  those  opinions. 
But  where  the  subject-matter  of  the  discourse  is  altogether 
beyond  the  ken  of  the  interrogators,  the  answers  are  either 
ludicrously  unmeaning,  or  they  are  minute  but  false.  Thus, 
on  one  occasion,  Mr.  Godfrey  makes  inquiries  about  a  person 
whom  he  knows,  and  who  is  known  to  all  the  operators  in  the 
experiment,  being  a  resident  in  the  same  town,  but  of  whose 
actions  on  that  particular  day  they  happen  to  be  ignorant. 
They  ask  the  table  to  inform  them,  and  from  its  answers  they 
obtain  "  a  most  plausible  narrative,  but,  as  they  afterwards 
ascertain,  a  parcel  of  lies."  The  answers  were  false,  because 
the  inquirers  did  not  themselves  know  the  truth ;  but  they 
were  plausible,  that  is,  they  were  just  what  the  inquirers  knew 
very  well  he  might  have  been  doing.  In  another  instance, 
Mr.  Godfrey  satisfied  himself  that  he  had  had  a  long  dis- 
course with  the  spirit  of  one  Alfred  Brown,  a  sailor,  who  had 
been  born  on  the  18th  of  October,  1826,  and  died  at  a  quarter 
past  five  on  the  evening  of  the  llth  of  September,  1848,  and 
was  buried  in  the  churchyard  of  Liskeard  in  Cornwall ;  that 
when  alive  he  used  to  attend  a  Sunday-school  there,  that  he 
had  not  been  a  drunkard,  but  otherwise  immoral,  &c.  &c. 
But  in  this  case  he  knew  nothing  whatever  of  the  party  con- 
cerned ;  he  had  no  foundation  on  which  to  build  a  plausible 
narrative,  and  subsequent  inquiry  proved  the  whole  statement 
to  be  utterly  unfounded  in  fact.  Moreover,  the  name  of  this 
individual  was  first  spelt  Bripa,  then  corrected  to  Brown,  and 
a  few  days  afterwards  corrected  by  another  spirit  to  Bripalet. 
On  another  occasion,  he  fancied  that  he  conversed  with  the 
spirit  of  one  Maynwaring  Job  Gordon,  who  told  him  that  he 
was  related  in  the  fourth  degree  to  an  English  dukedom,  and 
had  lived  in  the  village  of  Ealwood,  at  the  distance  of  a  mile 
and  a  half  from  Ashby-de-la-Zouche,  in  Leicestershire,  and 
had  died  ten  years  ago.  There  was  some  discrepancy  also  in 
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the  answers  of  this  spirit  relatively  to  his  name,  and  all  the 
statements  proved  to  be  as  utterly  false  as  those  of  the  sup- 
posed Alfred  Brown. 

Mr.  Godfrey,  indeed,  has  an  easy  way  of  explaining  all 
these  contradictions,  and  eliciting-  from  them  a  confirmation 
of  his  own  theory.  He  asks  the  spirit,  "  Are  you  telling  me 
a  pack  of  lies  ?"  and  he  receives  an  answer  in  the  affirmative; 
and  again,  "  How  many  lies  have  you  told  us  to-night?"  the 
table  rapped  briskly  thirty-eight  times.  "  How  many  truths  ?" 
the  table  rapped  very  slowly,  six.  This  is  ingenious.  A  ge- 
neral acknowledgment  that  all  the  answers  given  have  been 
"  a  pack  of  lies,"  or  that  there  have  been  six  doubtful  truths 
to  forty  decided  falsehoods,  gives  at  once  a  patent  stamp  of 
veracity  to  the  whole  of  the  conversation  ;  because,  should  it 
appear  on  subsequent  inquiry  that  there  ivas  such  a  person 
as  Alfred  Brown,  who  had  lived  and  died  at  the  time  and  place 
mentioned,  then  the  spirit  would  have  spoken  truly  in  his 
original  assertions,  and  only  lied  when  he  retracted  them  ;  but 
if,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  appear  that  there  never  had 
been  such  a  person,  then  the  spirit  would  have  established  his 
character  for  veracity  by  the  acknowledgment  of  his  previous 
mendacity.  In  either  case,  Mr.  Godfrey  is  able  triumphantly 
to  establish  the  reality  of  the  spiritual  manifestation.  Alto- 
gether the  whole  argumentative  imbroglio  in  which  this  reason- 
ing is  involved,  reminds  us  of  the  old  logical  crux  about  Epi- 
menides  and  his  veracity :  Epimenides  was  a  Cretan  poet, 
and  he  says  that  all  the  Cretans  were  liars ;  therefore,  he  was 
himself  a  liar ;  therefore,  his  testimony  must  be  interpreted 
by  the  rule  of  contrary,  and  the  Cretans  were  not  liars ;  there- 
fore, he  was  not  a  liar ;  therefore,  the  Cretans  were  liars ;  and 
so  on,  backwards  and  forwards,  usque  ad  wfinitum.  Just  so  it 
is  with  Mr.  Godfrey  and  his  spirits.  The  answers  received 
are  ridiculously  false,  and  this  is  because  the  Devil  is  "  the 
father  of  lies;"  or  they  are  true,  and  this  is  because  the  spirit 
is  "  compelled"  to  tell  the  truth,  because  "  he  dare  not  teli  a 
lie  about  sacred  things,"  and  because  Mr.  G.  is  "a  minister 
of  the  Gospel ;"  or  lastly,  the  answers  are  "  all  lazily  given," 
and  altogether  "  nonsensical ;"  and  this  is  because  of  the  stu- 
pidity of  this  particular  spirit,  who  is  immediately  "  com- 
manded to  leave  the  table,  and  to  send  another  more  intelli- 
gent." .For  five  minutes  afte%this  command,  no  answer  could 
be  elicited  from  the  table ;  at  length  the  well-known  (t  crack" 
was  heard,  and  the  table  commenced  moving.  It  was  then  told 
to  spell  a  name  ;  but  "  in  all  these  experiments  it  was  wrong:" 
then  in  two  other  instances  it  was  right;  then  "  it  answered 
some  minor  questions,  some  correctly,  others  nonsensically." 
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At  length  Mr.  G.  himself  takes  the  place  of  one  of  the  sitters, 
and  under  his  manipulation,  the  table  tells  the  veracious  his- 
tory of  "  Maynwaring  Job  Gordon"  already  mentioned.  We 
think  no  person  can  read  this  narrative  with  an  ordinary  cri- 
tical eye,  and  not  feel  a  very  strong  suspicion  that  Mr.  God- 
frey was,  however  unconsciously,  the  answerer  of  his  own 
questions. 

Here,  however,  we  shall  be  reminded  that  in  America  the 
tables  answer  not  by  lifting  their  legs  and  rapping  on  the  floor, 
but  by  certain  mysterious  knockings,  which  appear  to  proceed 
sometimes  from  the  table,  sometimes  from  the  floor,  sometimes 
from  other  articles  of  furniture  in  the  room,  or  the  sound  seems 
simply  floating  in  the  air ;  and  that  true  answers  are  very 
frequently  given  by  certain  mediums  who  know  nothing  what- 
ever of  the  circumstances  of  the  questioner,  and  have  no  na- 
tural means  therefore  of  knowing  what  answer  he  expects  or 
desires.  This  is  true ;  but  an  easy  explanation  of  this  fact 
has  appeared  in  the  public  journals,  which  certainly  deserves 
attention.  A  party  of  gentlemen  visit  one  of  these  American 
mediums,  who  has  come  over  to  England  and  practises  in 
London,  They  sit  at  the  same  table  with  the  medium,  and 
with  an  alphabet  and  numbers  spread  out  before  them,  pro- 
ceed to  ask  questions ;  the  answers  are  to  be  given  by  audible 
raps  whenever  their  finger  or  pencil  is  pointing  at  the  letter 
or  figure  which  is  required.  Two  of  these  gentlemen,  we  are 
told,  were  "  purely  passive,  awaiting  a  result ;"  they  proposed 
questions,  and  then  "  passed  their  pencils  along  the  alphabet 
with  such  terrible  uniformity,"  giving  the  medium  no  sort  of 
indication,  no  word,  no  look,  no  agitation,  no  lingering  of  the 
pencil  over  particular  letters,  that  she  was  reduced  to  vague 
guessing;  and  of  course,  in  each  guess,  it  was  twenty-five  to 
one  against  her.  "  Every  single  answer  they  received  was  er- 
roneous. During  the  whole  evening  they  could  not  once  obtain 
right  letters.  Their  passiveness  forced  the  medium  to  rely  on 
mere  guessing,  and  the  guessing  was  always  unfortunate." 
Then  came  another  gentleman  of  the  party,  really  disbelieving 
the  whole  thing,  but  determined  to  act  credulity,  and  to  do 
consciously  what  he  believed  others  did  unconsciously.  His 
explanation  of  the  phenomenon  was  this,  that  the  person  ask- 
ing the  question  really  gives  the  answer  also,  either  by  a  look 
of  anxious  expectancy,  or  by  the  more  material  sign  of  a 
lingering  of  the  finger  or  pencil,  at  the  moment  he  is  touch- 
ing the  letter  which  is  to  form  the  word  that  is  in  his  mind ; 
and — 

"  according  to  this  hypothesis,  he  framed  certain  traps,  into  which 
the  medium  would  infallibly  fall,  if  his  supposition  were  correct. 
The  result  was,  that  he  always  had  the  answers  he  chose  to  have.  It 
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mattered  not  how  false,  how  absurd,  how  fantastic  the  thought  which 
crossed  his  mind  ;  whatever  he  determined  the  spirits  should  declare, 
they  did  declare.  He  began  by  asking  for  the  name  of  a  real  per- 
son, a  relative  of  his.  He  passed  his  pencil  equally  along  the  al- 
phabet without  once  lingering,  until  after  he  had  passed  the  letter 
J,  with  which  her  name  began.  Finding  that  he  was  not  to  have 
the  real  name,  he  thought  he  would  try  if  he  could  not  make  the 
raps  answer  where  he  pleased.  He  chose  N.  Raps  came.  N  was 
written  down.  '  What  name,'  thought  I,  '  shall  it  be  ?  Naomi  or 
Nancy?'  Before  I  had  finally  settled,"  he  continues,  "my  pencil 
had  passed  A  ;  and  as  I  saw  E,  I  determined  E  should  be  the  letter, 
and  E  was  indicated.  N,  E,  of  course,  would  do  for  Nelly,  and 
Nelly  was  spelt." 

And  so  he  goes  on,  narrating  the  whole  experiment, 
which  proceeded  exactly  in  the  same  way  to  the  end.  Sub- 
sequently he  asked  for  one  of  the  Eumenides;  the  ready 
answer  assured  him  of  her  presence;  and  the  result  of  his 
conversation  with  her  was,  that  she  died  six  years  ago,  aged 
twenty-five,  leaving  seven  children ;  facts  for  the  first  time 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  some  future  Blomfield.  He  after- 
wards called  her  back  to  ask  to  what  sect  she  belonged  when 
in  life,  and  the  answer  was  Jew.  All  these  absurdities  he 
obtained  by  the  same  means,  viz.  his  own  apparently  uncon- 
scious, but  really  deliberate  dictation,  assuring  the  medium 
all  the  time  that  the  answers  were  "  truly  astonishing,"  a  de- 
claration which  was  accepted  by  her  in  perfect  faith.  This 
gentleman  concludes  his  interesting  account  by  saying, 

"  What  I  did  consciously,  the  credulous  do  unconsciously.  I  spelled 
the  words,  so  do  they.  The  medium  knows  nothing ;  she  guesses 
according  to  the  indications  you  give,  and  only  guesses  right  when 
you  give  right  indications  ;  therefore,  if  you  ask  what  you  and  you 
alone  can  answer,  she  will  answer  only  on  the  supposition  that  you 
indicate  by  your  manner  what  the  answer  is." 

That  this  was  the  true  explanation  of  the  phenomena 
witnessed  on  that  particular  occasion,  no  reasonable  person 
can  doubt.  The  purely  passive  never  once  obtained  a  correct 
answer;  the  credulous,  or  at  least  the  one  who  acted  the 
part  of  the  credulous,  always  obtained  the  answers  he  chose 
to  form  in  his  own  mind  according  to  the  caprice  of  the 
moment ;  and  a  third  party,  who  was  in  an  intermediate  con- 
dition of  semi-credulity,  "  received  answers  that  were  pretty 
nearly  correct  (e.g.  wafer  was  given  for  water) ;  but  he  ad- 
mitted afterwards  that  he  was  conscious  he  had  assisted  the 
medium  in  the  way  described." 

Having  accounted  for  the  occasional  correctness  of  the  an- 
swers obtained  through  accredited  mediums,  it  only  remains  to 
say  a  word  with  reference  to  the  means  by  which  the  knock 
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or  raps  are  in  these  cases  effected.  A  letter  was  published  in 
Arcadia,  New  York,  more  than  two  years  ago,  purporting  to 
be  written  by  a  relative  of  the  original  discoverers  of  "  spirit- 
rapping,"  from  which  we  make  the  following  extract. 

"  For  about  two  years  I  was  a  very  sincere  believer  in  the  rap- 
pings  ;  but  some  things  which  I  saw  when  I  was  visiting  the  girls 
[the  Foxes,  the  original  spirit-rappers,  and  with  whom  she  was  con- 
nected hy  marriage]  at  Rochester,  made  me  suspect  that  they  were 
deceiving.  I  resolved  to  satisfy  myself  in  some  way  ;  and  some 
time  afterwards  I  made  a  proposition  to  Catherine  to  assist  her  in 
producing  the  manifestations."  Circumstances  obliged  Catherine 
to  accept  this  proposal ;  "  and  after  I  had  helped  her  a  few  times, 
she  revealed  to  me  the  secret.  The  raps  are  produced  with  the 
toes.  After  nearly  a  week's  practice,  with  Catherine  showing  me 
how,  I  could  produce  them  perfectly  myself.  At  first  it  was  very 
hard  work  to  do  it.  Catherine  told  me  to  warm  my  feet,  or  put 
them  in  warm  water,  and  it  would  then  be  easier  work  to  rap  ;  she 
said  that  she  sometimes  had  to  warm  her  feet  three  or  four  times  in 
the  course  of  an  evening.  I  found  that  heating  my  feet  did  enable 
me  to  rap  a  great  deal  easier.  I  have  sometimes  produced  150  raps 
in  succession.  Catherine  told  me  how  to  manage  to  answer  the 
questions  ;  she  said  it  was  generally  easy  enough  to  answer  right,  if 
the  one  who  asked  the  questions  called  the  alphabet;"  that  it  was 
necessary  "  to  watch  the  countenance  and  motions  of  the  person, 
and  that  in  that  way  they  could  nearly  always  guess  right." 

This  letter  is  signed  by  a  Mrs.  Norman  Culver,  and  its 
authenticity  is  attested  by  a  physician  and  a  "  reverend"  mi- 
nister. The  idea,  however,  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  our  readers 
that  this  explanation  is  far  too  simple  to  account  for  so  wide- 
spread a  marvel  as  "  table-talking  ;"  moreover,  they  wdll  doubt 
whether  it  be  possible,  that  after  so  express  and  circumstantial 
a  declaration  of  imposture  on  the  part  of  so  near  a  relative  of 
the  original  "  spirit-rappers,"  the  phenomenon  could  have 
continued  to  attract  universal  attention.  We  acknowledge 
the  difficulty ;  and  although  we  cannot  learn  that  any  at- 
tempt has  been  made  to  refute  Mrs.  Culver's  statement,  yet 
we  are  not  unmindful  of  the  false  confession  by  which  it  was 
attempted,  a  few  years  since,  to  set  aside  the  well-known  pro- 
phecy of  Orval  in  a  neighbouring  country;  and  we  cannot 
help  suspecting  here  also  the  presence  of  something  more  than 
what  appears  upon  the  surface.  Both  the  theory  and  the 
practice  of  "  spirit-rapping"  originated  in  America  with  the 
family  of  Foxes.  If  it  were  really  true  that  the  whole  thing 
was  a  cunningly-devised  fable,  and  that  one  of  the  family 
had  confessed  to  the  imposture,  and  divulged  the  secret, 
the  downfal  of  the  whole  edifice  was  the  only  consequence 
that  could  naturally  be  expected.  No  such  consequence,  how- 
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ever,  has  taken  place  ;  so  that  unless  our  transatlantic  brethren 
are  more  wilfully  credulous  and  visionary  enthusiasts  than  we 
are  apt  to  suppose,  we  must  believe  that  something  is  known 
in  her  own  country  to  weaken  the  force  of  Mrs.  Culver's  testi- 
mony, which  has  not  transpired  amongst  ourselves.  At  the 
same  time,  it  should  not  be  forgotten  that,  in  the  history  of 
spirit-rapping  whose  title  stands  third  in  the  list  of  books 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  have  many  other  confessions 
of  persons,  who,  after  having  practised  some  time  as  mediums, 
have  since  acknowledged  themselves  to  have  been  guilty  of 
entering  into  a  conspiracy  to  deceive  the  public. 

For  ourselves,  we  have  no  doubt  that  conscious  imposture 
is  the  true   explanation  of  a  certain  number  of  the  pheno- 
mena of  "  spirit-rapping ;"  we  believe  that  unconscious  credu- 
lity will  account  for  very  many  more ;  but  is  there  not,  after 
all,  a  certain  residue,   which   can  only  be  accounted  for  by 
supposing    the   intervention   of  some    supernatural   agency  ? 
We  answer  with  the  cautious  proviso  of  a  Roman  response : 
jSi  vera  sunt  exposita,   undoubtedly   there   is.      Not  all  the 
stones  told  by  Mr.  Godfrey  and  Mr.  Gillson  can  be  explained 
by  the  theory  propounded ;  but  then  the  question  arises,  Are 
the  stories  true?   are  the  exposita,  vera?     And  we  confess, 
that  the  estimate  which  the  literary  productions  of  these  gen- 
tlemen have  led  us  to  form  of  their  intellectual  acumen,  makes 
us  very   suspicious   of  the    value   of  their    testimony.      We 
do  not  for  a  moment  impugn  their  good  faith ;  we  do  not 
cloubt  but  that  they  firmly  believe  every  fact  they  have  re- 
corded ;  nevertheless,  we  are  by  no  means  satisfied  that  they 
are  competent  witnesses.     They  are  evidently  deficient  in  that 
coolness  of  judgment,  and  that  vigilant  caution  against  fallacy, 
which  are  so  necessary  in  one  who  bears  witness  in  matters 
of  this  delicate  nature.     We  attach  far  greater  weight  to  the 
opinion  of  our  learned  Roman  contemporary,  the  Civilta  Cat- 
tolica,   than   to   the   alleged   experiments   of  these  "  evange- 
lical" clergymen,   with  which,  however,   in  this  instance,   it 
happens  to  coincide,  in  opposition  to  our  own.     A  very  inter- 
esting article,  published  in  that  journal  a  few  months  since,* 
adopts  the  theory  of  Satanic  agency  in  these  manifestations  to 
the  fullest  possible  extent.      It  does  not  enter,  however,  into 
any  minute  examination  of  the  facts  of  the  case,  but  rather 
takes  the  published  statements  for  granted,  and  then  applies 
to  them  the  only  solution  of  which,  if  their  truth  be  admitted, 
they  seem  capable.     As  far  as  we  can  gather  from  the  line 
of  reasoning  followed  in   that  article,  the  writer  had  never 
heard  of  Mrs.  Culver's  letter  from  which  we  have  quoted,  nor 
*  No.  Ixxviii.,  June  19,  1853. 
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of  the  confessions  of  other  impostors ;  neither  does  he  seem 
to  have  heen  aware  of  the  explanation  that  has  been  given, 
as  to  the  medium  receiving  much  valuable  assistance  from 
observing  the  eyes  and  movements  of  the  interrogator.  His 
information  appears  to  be  derived  from  the  statements  of 
American  journals  in  the  first  place,  and  secondly,  from  the 
testimony  of  a  French  gentleman,  resident  in  New  York,  who 
(with  another)  was  deputed  by  a  Catholic  bishop  to  investigate 
the  matter  in  his  behalf.  For  this  purpose,  M.  Henri  de  la 
Roche-Heron  (the  French  gentleman  employed)  attended  one 
of  the  evening  soirees  of  Mrs.  Brown,  who  had  been  one  of 
the  Misses  Fox.  There  he  found  many  other  persons,  who 
had  paid  their  dollar,  like  himself,  for  the  evening's  entertain- 
ment. He  describes  all  that  he  saw,  and  it  differs  in  nothing 
from  what  has  been  already  narrated  in  these  pages.  He  re- 
ceived correct  answers,  by  means  of  the  alphabet,  and  figures, 
to  all  the  questions  which  he  proposed ;  and  those  questions 
concerned  domestic  details,  known  only  to  himself.  But,  as 
we  have  said,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  special  pre- 
caution against  betraying  the  answers,  nor  even  that  he  was 
aware  of  any  necessity  for  being  on  his  guard  in  this  manner. 
Yet  no  one,  who  has  considered  the  facts  which  we  have  ad- 
duced, will  deny  that  this  precaution  is  absolutely  indispensable 
in  those  who  would  arrive  at  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
cause  of  the  phenomena  which  he  was  deputed  to  investigate. 
Whilst  fully  agreeing,  then,  in  the  principles  laid  down  by  our 
contemporary,  we  are  inclined  to  question  their  application  in 
this  particular  instance ;  or  rather,  before  acquiescing  in  the 
theory  which  assigns  those  phenomena  to  diabolical  agency, 
we  desiderate  a  more  sifting  examination  than  we  have  yet  seen 
of  the  various  ways  by  which  human  agency  might  be  made 
to  obtain  the  same  results.  It  is  possible  that  the  editors 
of  the  Civilta  may  have  done  all  this,  though  they  have 
omitted  to  record  the  process ;  and  if  this  be  so,  their  conclu- 
sion is  ours  also.  If  it  be  once  ascertained,  for  example,  on 
unexceptionable  testimony,  and  under  circumstances  where 
collusion  is  impossible,  that  a  medium,  with  her  eyes  blind- 
folded, will  answer  correctly  questions  concerning  the  most 
secret,  personal  or  domestic,  history  of  those  who  come  to  con- 
sult her,  we  shall  subscribe  to  the  opinion  of  the  learned 
editors  of  the  Civilta  with  all  our  heart.  But  whilst  we 
read  that  "  a  Bible  and  Prayer-Book,  lying  on  the  table," 
actually  forms  a  part  of  the  apparatus  of  these  "  spiritual 
manifestations"  in  the  hands  of  some  of  the  American  me- 
diums who  have  been  imported  into  this  country,  we  require 
something  more  than  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Godfrey  to  assure 
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us  that  contact  with  that  holy  book  is  sufficient  to  arrest  the 
motion  of  a  table,  and  to  put  to  flight  the  spirits  that  are 
supposed  to  possess  it. 

But  although,  with  our  present  knowledge  of  the  subject, 
we  cannot  acquiesce  in  the  conclusions  of  the  Roman  re- 
viewer, yet  there  are  many  principles  laid  down  in  the  course 
of  his  article  with  which  we  fully  coincide,  and  whose  import- 
ance can  scarcely  be  exaggerated.  One  of  these  is  so  very 
apposite  to  the  circumstances  of  the  present  day,  and  is 
generally  so  little  thought  of,  that  we  cannot  forbear  from 
quoting  it. 

"  It  is  not  always  innocent,"  says  this  writer,  "  or  at  least  it 
certainly  is  not  always  safe,  to  push  researches  and  experiments  too 
far,  with  a  view  to  investigating  the  secrets  of  nature  from  mere 
motives  of  curiosity.  The  powers  of  nature,  when  they  go  beyond 
certain  limits,  are  so  uncertain,  and  their  boundaries  so  unknown 
to  us,  that  a  man  may  easily  go  beyond  them  almost  before  lie  is 
aware  of  it,  and  so  find  himself  entangled  in  secret  commerce  with 
evil  spirits,  without  having  clearly  and  deliberately  willed  such  a 
result ;  and  though  this  may  sometimes  happen  without  moral 
guilt,  it  is  not  always  unattended  by  danger.  .  .  .  That  professors 
of  the  natural  sciences  should  multiply  experiments  in  order  to  gain 
a  clearer  knowledge  of  this  or  that  physical  agent,  and  so  enrich 
science  with  new  discoveries,  this  we  can  understand ;  we  can  still 
better  understand  that  the  authorities  of  the  Church,  to  whom  it  be- 
longs to  lay  down  rules  for  the  guidance  of  consciences,  should  cause 
experiments  to  be  made  with  all  those  precautions  whose  full  import 
and  necessity  they  so  well  understand :  but  that  all  the  bearded 
youths  and  idle  and  curious  young  ladies  of  the  country  should 
commit  themselves  into  the  hands  of  the  first  charlatan  that  comes 
in  their  way,  promising  to  show  them  mysterious  wonders  by  strange 
and  unknown  means,  —  such  a  practice  as  this  is  most  foreign  from 
that  spirit  of  simplicity  and  prudence  which  becomes  a  Catholic. 
It  cannot  be  indulged  without  danger  in  any  case,  and  in  most  cases 
it  cannot  be  without  guilt." 

These  words  will  be  ridiculed  by  many  Protestant  readers 
as  savouring  of  bigotry  and  narrow-mindedness ;  to  Catholics, 
however,  there  has  been  nothing  more  painfully  shocking  in 
the  state  of  public  feeling  exhibited  in  connection  with  "  spirit- 
rapping,"  both  in  England  and  America,  than  the  greediness 
with  which  persons  of  all  classes  have  sought  after  information 
supposed  to  be  derived  from  such  unlawful  sources.  Even 
the  Anglican  clergymen  who  have  written  on  the  subject,  so 
far  from  using  Catholic  language  on  this  point,  and  denounc- 
ing as  a  heinous  sin  all  attempts  at  intercourse  with  evil 
spirits,  seem  not  only  to  continue  the  practice  themselves, 
although  satisfied  of  its  diabolical  character,  but  in  some  in- 
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stances  even  to  encourage  the  members  of  their  flocks  to  make 
other  experiments  for  their  own  individual  satisfaction.  Thus, 
Mr.  Godfrey  asks  one  of  the  spirits  whether  he  does  wrong 
to  summon  him;  and  he  is  assured  that  he  does  not.  "  But 
should  I  be  wrong  to  summon  you  often?  Yes;"  evidently 
expressing  in  these  answers  his  own  personal  opinion :  and  in 
another  place  he  says,  that  he  "  need  not  trespass  upon  the 
patience  of  his  readers  by  recording  the  accounts  of  certain 
experiments  with  the  Bible,  as  every  one  may  try  these  things 
for  themselves."  Mr.  Gillson,  indeed,  adopts  a  somewhat  more 
Christian  tone  on  the  subject,  and  says,  "  however  exciting  or 
tempting  to  curiosity,  nothing,  I  trust,  will  induce  me  to  pro- 
ceed with  it  for  mere  amusements  sake-;"  and  he  seeks  to  dis- 
courage others  from  doing  the  same.  We  observe,  too,  that 
Mr.  Gillson  abstained  from  asking  the  name  of  one  of  the 
spirits  with  whom  he  imagined  himself  to  be  conversing, 
"  because  he  had  told  us  that  his  relations  lived  in  Bath,  and 
I  thought  it  might  lead  to  very  painful  feelings  if  the  name 
were  given ;"  whilst  Mr.  Godfrey,  on  the  other  hand,  had  no 
such  scruples,  but  proceeded  to  question  most  minutely  what 
he  believed  to  be  the  departed  spirit  of  one  of  his  own  pa- 
rishioners. Some  of  the  American  mediums  who  are  in  this 
country,  or  at  least  were  here  a  few  months  ago,  positively 
addressed  themselves  in  a  special  manner  to  "  the  religious 
public."  Thus,  we  read  of  one  of  these,  that  the  seance  com- 
menced by  the  gentleman  and  his  wife  "  laying  their  palms 
flat  down  on  the  table,  and  engaging  in  silent  prayer  for  a 
few  minutes ;  then,  after  some  invocations  and  inquiries,  a 
spirit  came,"  &c. ;  and  here  it  was  that  the  Bible  and  Prayer- 
book  (for  the  rappers  belonged  to  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church)  were  lying  on  the  table,  and  a  portion  of  the  tenth 
chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  was  read  by  order  of  the  spirit.  In. 
another  instance,  "  proceedings  were  commenced  by  the  sing- 
ing of  a  hymn  on  the  power  of  God,"  and  concluded  by  all 
the  company  placing  their  hands  upon  the  table  ;  "  after 
which,  in  a  formal  and  reverential  tone,  the  medium  returned 
his  thanks  to  the  spirits  for  the  communications  they  had 
vouchsafed  to  the  company  that  evening."  This  medium, 
we  are  told,  "  refuses  to  be  concerned  in  degrading  the  spirit- 
manifestations  to  the  gratification  of  vulgar  curiosity,  as  they 
are,  in  his  opinion,  when  people  ask  how  many  children  they 
have,  what  is  their  mother's  name,  and  so  forth.  "  I  won't 
have  this  wonderful  thing  used  as  a  toy,"  says  he;  "  it  seems 
to  be  the  appointed  means  of  bringing  great  spiritual  blessings 
to  mankind,  and  to  that  purpose  I  would  confine  it."  These 
religious,  or  quasi-religious  mediums  profess  to  devote  them- 
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selves  to  spiritual  rapping,  only  in  order  to  "  gratify  serious 
and  enlightened  minds  with  spiritual  communications  from 
departed  friends :"  and  in  the  Protestant  religious  worlds  of 
England  and  America,  hundreds  and  thousands  of  persons 
calling  themselves,  and  believing  themselves  to  be,  Bible 
Christians,  do  not  scruple  to  have  recourse  to  such  means  of 
obtaining  information  ;  they  run  after  these  mediums  with 
an  eagerness  of  curiosity  almost  incredible.  There  are  said 
to  be  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  alone  about  800  mediums; 
many  of  them,  probably  the  majority,  do  not  profess  to  be  of 
any  religion  at  all,  others,  however,  belong  "to  the  various 
persuasions,"  and  all  seem  to  find  abundant  occupation.  In 
New  York  there  are  upwards  of  1400,  and  in  the  United 
States  altogether  about  50,000! 

And  what  have  been  the  fruits  of  these  countless  spiritual 
manifestations?  In  some  instances,  murder,  and  in  others 
adultery,  has  been  a  direct  and  immediate  consequence  of  the 
information  supposed  to  be  received  by  these  means  ;  and  in 
innumerable  instances  suicide  and  insanity  have  followed.  It 
is  calculated  that  at  least  one-sixth  of  the  cases  of  suicide  and 
insanity  which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  during  the 
past  twelvemonth  may  be  traced  to  this  cause ;  and  the  con- 
sequences to  public  and  private  morality  throughout  that 
country  have  been  so  frightfully  ruinous,  that  many  of  the 
most  respectable  journals  have  implored  the  interference  of 
government  to  prohibit  the  practice  of  "  spirit-rapping"  alto- 
gether. Were  it,  then,  for  no  other  cause  than  this,  the 
whole  entourage  of  these  "  spiritual  manifestations"  would  be 
sufficient  to  warn  all  Catholics  against  having  any  thing  what- 
ever to  do  with  them. 

Moreover,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  we  have  no  such  mo- 
tive to  excite  our  curiosity  upon  this  subject  as  those  who  are 
without  the  gift  of  faith.  The  whole  question  of  the  reality 
or  non-reality  of  "  spirit-rapping"  has  for  us  no  practical  con- 
cern. Whichever  way  it  be  decided,  it  leaves  Catholics  pre- 
cisely where  it  found  them.  It  is  a  part  of  our  creed  that 
good  and  evil  spirits  mix  themselves  up  in  the  affairs  of  men, 
and  sometimes  take  even  a  visible  part  in  them.  The  lives  of 
the  saints  furnish  abundant  examples  of  both  ;  our  text-books 
of  theology  treat  of  such  matters  scientifically  ;  our  very  cate- 
chisms do  not  fail  to  recognise  them.  And  whilst  we  are  fore- 
warned by  all  this  knowledge,  on  the  one  hand,  so  that  we  can 
scarcely  be  said  to  be  taken  by  surprise  when  we  hear  of  any 
new  manifestations  of  a  principle  with  which  we  are  already 
familiar ;  we  are  also  fore-armed,  on  the  other  hand,  by  the 
most  stringent  laws,  prohibiting  us  from  seeking  intercourse 
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with  evil  spirits  of  our  own  free-will,  and  by  most  efficacious 
remedies  guarding  us  against  their  mischievous  attacks. 

And  this  perhaps  is  the  most  interesting  point  of  view 
from  which  this  whole  subject  can  be  approached  by  a  Ca- 
tholic, viz.  the  relations  it  bears  to  Catholic  practices  and 
Protestant  prejudices  against  them ;  certainly  it  is  one  which 
suggests  many  profitable  reflections,  with  which  we  must  for 
the  present  conclude.  Catholics  have  always  believed  that 
the  fallen  angels  could  take  upon  themselves  divers  forms 
and  appearances,  and  could,  either  visibly  or  invisibly,  tor- 
ment and  harass  the  children  of  men ;  that  sometimes  power 
is  given  them  to  injure  the  body,  sometimes  to  terrify  the 
soul ;  and  that  they  are  always  ready  and  eager  to  do  evil. 
They  have  entertained  this  belief  because  such  was  the  teach- 
ing of  the  Church,  written  in  the  holy  Scriptures,  recorded 
by  ecclesiastical  history,  enshrined  in  the  rites  and  ceremonies 
of  the  Church,  and  in  the  continual  tradition  of  the  faithful; 
all  this  Catholics  have  believed,  and  the  Protestant  world  has 
scoffed  at  them  for  their  credulity.  Now  this  same  Protest- 
ant world  is  eagerly  swallowing  the  very  same  belief,  only 
disfigured  by  numerous  extravagances,  and  resting  on  the 
very  insufficient  foundation  of  half  a  dozen  imaginary  experi- 
ments, or  even,  in  some  cases,  of  a  single  experiment.  More- 
over, Catholics  have  always  believed  that  this  power  of  the 
evil  spirits  might  be  kept  in  check,  or  altogether  destroyed, 
by  certain  forms  of  prayer  used  for  that  purpose,  or  cer- 
tain external  objects,  having  no  value  or  power  in  them- 
selves, but  receiving  a  value  and  a  power  from  the  special 
blessing  and  consecration  of  the  Church,  whereby  they  are 
separated  from  that  class  of  inanimate  objects  to  which  they 
naturally  belong,  and  become  invested  with  a  kind  of  sacred 
character.  Hence  Catholics  have  been  used  in  all  ages  to 
sprinkle  their  dwellings  with  holy  water,  and  to  have  them 
blessed  by  the  priest,  believing,  as  St.  Chrysostom  tells  us,, 
that  evil  spirits  would  not  dare  to  enter  within  the  precincts 
of  a  house  sprinkled  with  water  which  the  Church  had  blessed; 
hence  also  they  have  used  blest  medals,  and  scapulars,  and 
other  holy  objects  :  and  great  has  been  the  ridicule  with 
which  Protestants  have  treated  them  for  so  doing.  But  now, 
in  the  latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Protestant  clergy- 
men, even  of  the  Evangelical  or  Low-Church  school,  gravely 
tell  us  that  a  copy  of  the  Bible,  or  the  mere  letters  which 
make  up  the  Holy  Name,  are  sufficient  to  break  the  power  of 
the  Devil,  and  to  render  him  dumb  and  harmless.  And  what 
is  this  but  the  very  same  practice,  almost  in  an  exaggerated 
form,  with  which  they  have  so  long  upbraided  us  ?  it  is  to 
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assign  to  material  objects  a  new  and  a  sacred  life  not  proper 
to  them,  but  which  they  are  supposed  to  derive  from  the 
meaning  of  the  words  and  characters  impressed  upon  them. 

Want  of  space  forbids  our  pursuing  this  subject  any  further 
at  present ;  should,  however,  any  new  phenomena,  adequately 
attested,  be  brought  before  the  public,  we  may  perhaps  re- 
turn to  it  again.  Indeed,  since  these  sheets  were  sent  to 
press,  we  have  seen  accounts  of  certain  private  experiences 
of  "  spirit-rapping"  of  a  most  painfully  distressing  character, 
which,  if  correctly  described,  certainly  do  not  admit  of  any 
natural  explanation. 


HAYDON'S  AUTOBIOGKAPHY. 

The  Life  of  Benjamin  Robert  Hay  don,  Historical  Painter,  from 
his  Autobiography  and  Journals.  Edited  and  compiled  by 
Tom  Taylor,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Esq.  Longmans. 

THE  life  of  Haydon  reads  like  an  old  Greek  tragedy.  A  more 
sad  and  fearful  drama  is  seldom  presented  on  the  stage  of 
history.  Other  lives  abound  in  crime,  or  frightful  incidents, 
or  scenes  of  anguish  and  pathos.  In  the  story  of  Haydon  the 
interest  is  that  of  a  peculiar,  unhappy  man,  possessed  with 
what  paganism  might  have  called  a  Fate,  but  what  we  know 
to  have  been  a  passion,  ruling  his  career  with  stern,  unvary- 
ing force,  from  boyhood  till  he  lay  self-destroyed  on  the  floor 
of  his  own  painting-room.  To  like  him  is  impossible  ;  to  pity 
him,  except  as  we  pity  all  who  are  miserable  and  selfish,  is 
difficult ;  yet  the  interest  never  flags  as  we  read  on  through 
the  long  series  of  years  marked  by  the  dominance  of  one  mas- 
ter-passion, and  darkened  by  an  ever-increasing  gloom,  till 
the  drama  seems  to  come  to  its  catastrophe  by  a  natural  de- 
velopment, the  unity  of  person  and  action  being  complete. 

Like  a  tragic  drama,  too,  as  tragedy  has  oft  been  written, 
the  scenes  of  Haydon's  history  are  profusely  scattered  with 
touches  of  what  is  affecting,  or  comic,  or  witty,  or  lively,  or 
interesting.  The  same  energy  which,  uncontrolled  by  self- 
knowledge,  guided  the  gladiatorial  painter  through  the  chec- 
quered  but  consistent  events  of  his  life,  affected  him  in  every 
little  thing  that  he  said  and  did.  Thus  the  gloom  of  the  tra- 
gedy is  perpetually  illumined  by  rays  of  light  and  cheerfulness, 
which  in  no  wray  detract  from  the  general  unity  of  the  dra- 
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matic  action,  while  they  serve  to  relieve  the  reader  from  a 
too-prolonged  strain  on  his  feelings. 

A  more  curious  book,  in  fact,  has  seldom  been  published, 
certainly  not  in  the  way  of  autobiography.  Haydon  was  a 
greater  master  of  the  pen  than  the  pencil ;  circumstances 
brought  him  into  contact  with  many  men,  either  eminent,  no- 
torious, or  interesting;  he  wrote  most  ample  journals,  and 
possessed  the  faculty  of  telling  anecdotes  and  repeating  con- 
versations with  more  than  ordinary  skill.  The  result  is  a 
book  which  may  fairly  take  rank  next  to  that  other  singular 
and  interesting  piece  of  artist  autobiography,  the  memoirs  of 
Benvenuto  Cellini,  as  rare  specimens  of  self-exposition  on  the 
part  of  their  authors,  and  as  illustrations  of  artist-life,  its 
trials  and  its  consolations,  in  the  sixteenth  and  nineteenth 
centuries. 

Those  who  were  familiar  with  the  proceedings  in  the  world 
of  art  some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago,  were  every  now  and 
then  amused,  pained,  disgusted,  or  pleased,  at  some  fresh 
manifestations  of  the  violence,  conceit,  and  abilities  of  a  cer- 
tain painter,  who  imagined  himself  called  on  to  create  an  era 
of  "  high  art"  in  England  by  his  own  paintings  and  writings. 
Every  now  and  then  he  exhibited  a  solitary  picture  in  some 
exhibition-room,  or  printed  a  vehement  and  clever  pamphlet, 
or  addressed  Parliament  in  an  argumentative,  rhapsodical,  and 
begging  petition,  or  got  into  the  King's  Bench  for  debt,  and 
was  got  out  again  by  his  friends  ;  till  the  very  name  of  Haydon 
grew  to  be  synonymous  with  every  thing  that  is  abnormal, 
fierce,  clever,  and  intolerable.  At  length  the  world  was  one 
day  startled  with  the  announcement  that  the  artist's  unhappy 
career  was  violently  terminated.  A  life  from  the  first  miser- 
able through  want  of  self-control,  was  become  at  last  too 
wretched  to  be  borne  by  one  so  little  accustomed  to  govern 
himself;  and  Haydon  died  as  he  had  lived,  writing  about  God 
and  religion,  parading  his  woes  and  his  vanity  without  shame 
to  the  public,  gaze,  leaving  a  wife  and  orphans  to  fight  alone 
with  adversity,  and  deliberately  destroying  himself  with  his 
own  hand. 

Now,  after  seven  years  have  passed,  his  autobiography  and 
journals  have  been  placed  in  the  hands  of  an  editor,  who  has 
compressed  what  was  redundant,  filled  up  the  outline  of  the 
life  where  it  was  wanting,  omitted  such  portions  as  delicacy 
to  the  living  forbade  to  publish,  and  substituted  blanks  for 
proper  names,  where  the  real  names  might,  rightly  or  wrongly, 
give  offence.  In  the  fulfilment  of  so  delicate  a  task,  doubtless 
no  two  persons  would  altogether  agree  as  to  what  should  be 
done  and  what  left  undone.  Still,  on  the  whole,  we  think 
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Mr.  Taylor  has  accomplished  his  work  with  judgment  and 
fairness.  Being  merely  called  upon  to  arrange  and  compile, 
he  has  not  thought  it  necessary  to  decide  on  the  somewhat 
difficult  question  as  to  the  duties  of  a  "  biographer"  towards 
the  man  whose  life  he  writes.  Some  think  that  biographers 
ought  to  be  like  modern  portrait-painters,  and  idealise  those 
they  paint.  Others  are  for  writing  the  lives  of  persons  re- 
cently dead  as  Raffaelle  and  Rembrandt  painted  those  who 
sat  to  them,  as  they  were  in  fact,  ugly  or  handsome,  cadave- 
rous or  bright-complexioned,  sour  or  amiable.  Mr.  Taylor's 
office  has  been  to  help  Haydon  to  describe  himself.  He  has 
indeed  appended  a  brief  sketch  of  his  character  to  the  last 
volume,  and  has  inserted  an  occasional  sentence  of  opinions  in 
the  course  of  the  work  ;  and  we  think  has  in  these  estimated 
the  strange  subject  of  the  book  very  much  at  his  real  worth. 

The  "  moral"  of  Haydon's  life  is,  indeed,  so  palpable  that 
none  can  overlook  it.  He  supplies  one  of  the  most  melan- 
choly and  even  awful  warnings  of  the  consequences  of  the 
indulgence  of  any  one  dominant  passion  which  biographical 
records  have  preserved.  What  that  master-passion  was,  it  is 
not  very  easy  to  define.  It  was  not  precisely  pride,  or  vanity, 
or  egotism,  or  conceit,  or  utter  incapacity  of  humility,  or 
absolute  blindness  to  his  own  merits  and  deficiencies,  or  in- 
sensibility to  the  first  dictates  of  religion.  All  these  elements 
of  self-worship  were  more  or  less  mingled  in  his  character; 
and  the  result  is  something  so  strangely  wild,  so  spasmodically 
energetic,  so  intolerably  and  offensively  impudent,  so  lament- 
ably helpless,  so  absurdly  ridiculous,  that  it  forms  a  psycho- 
logical study  as  singular  as  it  is  painful.  The  autobiography 
itself  completes  the  unity  of  his  character.  Thousands  and 
millions  of  men  have  been  and  are  every  whit  as  prepos- 
terously self-worshipping  as  Haydon,  but  few  in  any  age  have 
been  so  unblushing  and  self-satisfied  in  the  record  of  their 
folly.  We  know  what  autobiographies  generally  are.  For 
the  most  part  they  keep  us  in  a  perpetual  smile  at  their  au- 
thor's vanity  peeping  out  from  beneath  an  affectation  of  mo- 
desty. But  here  there  is  no  affectation,  at  least  of  humility. 
His  other  vices  and  sins  Haydon  sedulously,  for  the  most  part, 
conceals.  He  wants  to  be  a  hero,  as  truly  as  any  other  man 
who  has  pretended  to  describe  himself  to  his  fellow-creatures. 
He  is  as  skilful  as  need  be  in  concealing  every  thing  that  he 
thought  was  to  his  discredit,  though  enough  peeps  out  now 
and  then  to  let  us  behind  the  scenes  into  his  real  life.  But  his 
vanity  stares  us  in  the  face  from  every  page  of  his  writing, 
from  its  very  boundless  excess,  which  made  him  never  even 
suspect  himself  of  an  error  in  his  self-appreciation. 
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To  crown  the  whole,  the  cant  of  a  sham  religiousness  never 
forsakes  him.  "  God  bless  my  efforts!"  and  a  hundred  other 
pious  ejaculations  and  prayers  come  forth  from  his  pen  as 
freely  as  oaths  from  many  men,  while  the  autobiographer  him- 
self betrays  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  always  with  blessing  that 
the  name  of  Almighty  God  was  connected  in  his  mouth  or  in 
his  writings.  Mr.  Taylor  cleverly  calls  his  prayers  "  begging- 
letters  despatched  to  the  Almighty."  And  at  last  he  sits 
down  and  writes  a  will,  combining  expressions  of  pious  faith 
with  the  horrid  blasphemy,  that  to  do  evil  is  the  prerogative 
of  God  only ;  and  immediately  afterwards  cuts  his  throat  and 
shoots  himself!  What  a  terrible,  what  an  awful  scene! 
Many  will  say  this  was  madness.  Yet  it  was  the  natural 
completion  of  his  life  from  boyhood.  His  religious  apology 
for  suicide  was  in  perfect  keeping  wTith  the  whole  of  his  ca- 
reer ;  more  hideous,  no  doubt ;  more  portentously  shocking, 
but  not  out  of  character  with  the  extravagant  self-deception 
of  his  entire  life.  God  forbid  that  we  should  judge  him, 
or  say  that  he  was  not  mad ;  but  we  cannot  but  think,  from 
all  that  appears,  that  we  are  no  more  justified  in  asserting 
confidently  that  a  man  who  died,  as  Haydon  died  must  be  in- 
sane, than  in  pretending  that  nothing  but  madness  could  in- 
duce a  man  to  be  guilty  of  any  deliberate  mortal  sin. 

Yet  we  must  do  him  the  justice  to  add,  that  sincerely  (as 
it  seems)  he  believed  in  the  truth  of  Christianity.  This  is  not 
much,  to  be  sure,  when  belief  is  a  mere  abstract,  uninfluential 
opinion.  In  Haydon's  case,  his  faith,  such  as  it  was,  appears 
in  a  strange,  heterogeneous  way,  prompting  him  now  to  a 
vehement  defence  of  Christianity  against  the  miserable  infidels 
with  whom  he  associated  ;  now  to  saying  prayers  with  his 
family,  and  so  framing  his  petitions  as  to  preach  at  his  chil- 
dren's delinquencies  ;  now  to  a  fit  of  Bible-reading,  or  the 
selection  of  a  text  as  a  motto  for  his  journals.  The  following 
is  his  account  of  one  of  his  arguments  with  his  unbelieving 
friends.  It  is  worth  studying,  if  only  to  show  what  these 
boasting  infidels  are  in  their  private  conversations.  The  in- 
dividual for  whose  name  Haydon's  editor  has  substituted  a 
blank,  we  take  to  be  Leigh  Hunt ;  the  description  precisely 
fits  him  ;  and  if  we  are  right  in  the  surmise,  we  have  here  a 
proof  of  what  has  struck  us  in  reading  Hunt's  incessant  at- 
tacks (in  his  writings  on  all  kinds  of  subjects)  on  the  doctrine 
of  eternal  punishment.  We  always  thought  that  the  hatred 
that  unhappy  man  shows  to  this  awful  subject  is  accompanied 
with  an  inward  terrifying  conviction  that  an  eternity  of  woe 
does  await  the  impenitent  sinner. 

"  *  It  was  now,'  says  Haydon,  *  I  was  first  invited  to  meet  Shelley» 
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and  readily  accepted  the  invitation.  I  went  a  little  after  the  time, 
and  seated  myself  in  the  place  kept  for  me  at  the  table,  right'oppo- 
site  Shelley  himself,  as  I  was  told  after,  for  I  did  not  then' know 
what  hectic,  spare,  weakly,  yet  intellectual-looking  creature  it  was 
carving  a  bit  of  broccoli  or  cabbage  in  his  plate  as  if  it  had  been  the 
substantial  wing  of  a  chicken ; — and  his  wife  and  her  sister,  Keats, 
Horace  Smith,  and  myself  made  up  the  party. 

"  In  a  few  minutes  Shelley  opened  the  conversation  by  saying, 
in  the  most  feminine  and  gentle  voice,  *  as  to  that  detestable  religion, 
the  Christian — '  T  looked  astounded ;  but  casting  a  glance  round 

the  table,  easily  saw  by 's  expression  of  ecstasy  and  the  women's 

simper,  I  was  to  be  set  at  that  evening  vi  et  armis.  No  reply,  how- 
ever, was  made  to  this  sally  during  dinner;  but  when  the  dessert 

came,  and  the  servant  was  gone,  to  it  we  went  like  fiends.     • 

and  were  Deists.  I  felt  exactly  like  a  stag  at  bay,  and  re- 
solved to  gore  without  mercy.  Shelley  said  the  Mosaic  and  Chris- 
tian dispensations  were  inconsistent.  I  swore  they  were  not;  and 
that  the  Ten  Commandments  had  been  the  foundation  'of  all  the 

codes  of  law  in  the  earth.     Shelley  denied  it.     backed  him. 

I  affirmed  they  were,  neither  of  us  using  an  atom  of  logic.  Shelley 
said  Shakspeare  could  not  have  been  a  Christian,  because  of  the 
dialogue  in  Cymbeline. 

Gaoler.  For  look  you,  sir,  you  know  not  the  way  you  should  go. 

Posthumus.  Yes,  indeed  I  do,  fellow. 

Gaol.  Your  death  has  eyes  in  his  head  then,  and  I  have  never  seen  him  so 
pictured :  you  must  either  be  directed  by  some  who  take  upon  themselves  to 
know,  or  take  upon  yourself  that  I  am  sure  you  do  not  know,  or  jump  the  after 
inquiry  on  your  own  peril ;  and  how  you  shall  speed  on  your  journey's  end,  I 
think  you  will  never  return  to  tell  me. 

Post.  I  tell  ye,  fellow,  there  are  none  want  eyes  to  direct  them  the  way  I  am 
going,  but  such  as  wink,  and  will  not  use  them. 

Gaol.  "What  an  infinite  mock  is  this,  that  a  man  should  have  the  best  use  of 
eyes  to  see  the  way  of  blindness. 

"  I  replied,  that  proved  nothing ;  you  might  as  well  argue  Shak- 
speare was  in  favour  of  murder,  because,  when  he  makes  a  murderer, 
he  is  ready  to  murder,  as  infer  he  did  not  believe  in  another  world 
or  in  Christianity,  because  he  has  put  sophistry  about  men's  state 
after  death  in  the  mouth  of  his  gaoler. 

"  I  argued  that  his  own  will  might  be  inferred  to  contain  his  own 
belief;  and  there  he  says,  '  In  Jesus  Christ  hoping  and  assuredly 
believing,  I,  W.  Shakspeare,  &c.  *  *  *  *  '  Shelley  said,  '  That 
was  a  mere  matter  of  form.'  I  said,  '  That  opinion  was  mere 
matter  of  inference ;  and,  if  quotation  were  argument,  I  would  give 
two  passages  to  one  in  my  favour.'  They  sneered,  and  I  at  once 
quoted  : 


Though  justice  be  thy  plea,  consider  this, 
That  in  the  course  of  justice  none  of  us 
Should  see  salvation. 


And  again 
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Why,  all  the  souls  that  are  were  forfeit  once, 
And  He  that  might  th*  advantage  best  have  took, 
Found  out  the  remedy. 

"  Neither  Smith,  Keats,  nor said  a  word  to  this  ;   but  still 

Shelley, ,  and kept  at  it,  till  finding  I  was  a  match  for 

them  in  argument,  they  became  personal,  and  so  did  I.  \Ye  said 
unpleasant  things  to  each  other ;  and  when  I  retired  to  the  other 
room  for  a  moment,  I  overheard  them  say,  *  Hay  don  is  fierce.' 
*  Yes,'  said  -,  '  the  question  always  irritates  him.'  As  the 

women  were  dressing  to  go, said  to  me,  with  a  look  of  nervous 

fear,  *  Are  these  creatures  to  be  d — d,  Hay  don  ?'  {  Good  heaven  ! ' 
said  I,  '  what  a  morbid  view  of  Christianity  ! ' 

"  The  assertion  of ,  that  these  sort  of  discussions  irritated 

me  is  perfectly  true ;  but  it  was  not  so  much  the  question  as  their 
manner  of  treating  it.  I  never  heard  any  sceptic,  but  Hazlitt,  discuss 
the  matter  with  the  gravity  such  a  question  demanded.  The  eternity 

of  the  human  soul  is  not  a  joke,  as was  always  inclined  to  make 

of  it — not  in  reality,  for  the  thought  wrenched  his  being  to  the  very 
midriff;  but  apparently,  that  he  might  conceal  his  frightful  appre- 
hensions. For  he  was  by  nature  gloomy,  and  all  his  wit,  and  jokes, 
and  flowers,  and  green  fields,  were  only  so  many  desperate  efforts  to 
break  through  the  web  which  hung  round  and  impeded  him.  Luckily 
for  me,  I  was  deeply  impressed  with  the  denunciations,  the  promises, 
the  hopes,  the  beauty  of  Christianity.  I  received  an  impression  at  an 
early  age,  which  has  never  been  effaced,  and  never  will ;  and  which 

neither  the  insidious  efforts  of ,   nor  the  sophistry  of  Shelley, 

ever  for  a  moment  shook.  My  irritation  proceeded  not  from  my 
fear  of  them,  but  from  my  being  unable  to  command  my  feelings 
when  I  heard  Voltaire  almost  worshiped  in  the  very  same  breath 
that  had  called  St.  Paul,  Mister  Paul ;  and  when,  with  a  smile  of 
ineffable  superiority,  it  was  intimated  that  he  was  a  cunning  fellow. 
I  used  to  say,  '  Let  us  go  on  without  appellations  of  that  kind :  I 
detest  them.'  '  Oh,  the  question  irritates  you!'  was  the  reply.  'And 
always  will  when  so  conducted,'  was  my  answer.  '  I  am  like  John- 
son :  I  will  not  suffer  so  awful  a  question  as  the  truth  or  falsehood 
of  Christianity  to  be  treated  like  a  new  farce;  and  if  you  persist,  I 

will  go.'      It  was  singular  to  watch  the  fiend  that  had  seized 's 

soul,  trying  with  the  most  accomplished  artifices  to  catch  those  of  his 
friends.  Often,  when  all  discussion  had  ceased,  and  the  wine  had 
gone  freely  round ;  when  long  talk  of  poetry  and  painting  had,  as  it 

were,  opened  our  hearts,  — would  suddenly  (touching  my  arm 

with  the  most  friendly  pressure)  show  me  a  passage  in  the  Bible  and 
Testament,  and  say,  as  if  appealing  to  my  superiority  of  understand- 
ing, *  Haydon,  do  you  believe  this  ? '  *  Yes,'  I  would  instantly 
answer,  with  a  look  he  will  remember.  He  would  then  get  up,  close 
the  book,  and  ejaculate,  '  By  heavens,  is  it  possible  !"  This  was 
another^mode  of  appeal  to  my  vanity.  He  would  then  look  out  of 
window  with  an  affected  indifference,  as  if  he  pitied  my  shallow 
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mind;  and  going  jauntily  to  the  piano,  strike  up,  Cost  fan  tutti,  or 
Addio  il  mio  cuore,  with  a  '  Ring  the  bell  for  tea.' 

"  After  tin's  dinner,  I  made  up  my  mind  to  subject  myself  no 
more  to  the  chance  of  these  discussions,  but  gradually  to  withdraw 
from  the  whole  party." 

This  resolution  he  seems,  on  the  whole,  to  have  kept. 
In  justice  to  Hunt  also,  let  us  add,  that  he  appears  to  have 
behaved  to  Haydon  when  in  trouble  with  great  kindness  and 
liberality.  On  the  whole,  indeed,  the  autobiography  leaves 
quite  as  favourable  an  impression  of  the  inner  life  of  the  world 
of  art  as  we  expected  to  see.  Haydon  was  possessed  with  a 
monomania  on  the  subject  of  the  Royal  Academy.  They 
used  him  ill,  no  doubt,  at  first;  and  his  fiery  pride  ever  after 
led  him  to  identify  the  proceedings  of  the  academicians  with 
every  thing  that  is  false,  sneaking,  intriguing,  and  revengeful. 
To  the  end  of  his  days  the  Academy  was  a  perfect  hobgoblin 
in  his  distorted  vision.  As  the  Rev.  Win.  Sewell,  of  Exeter 
College,  Oxford,  sees  a  bloody  Jesuit  in  every  butcher  that 
carries  a  knife  at  his  girdle,  and  an  emissary  of  the  Pope  in 
every  Irish  apple-woman  in  St.  Giles',  so  was  Haydon  per- 
suaded that  the  academicians  were  at  the  bottom  of  every 
obstacle  to  his  success. 

The  fact  is,  however,  that  it  is  surprising  he  ever  got  so 
much  to  do  as  he  did.  His  abilities  were  considerable,  but 
he  was  very  far  from  being  a  Raffaelle,  a  Titian,  or  a  Rubens. 
His  habits  were  violently  irregular;  he  evidently  indulged 
himself  in  every  thing  that  he  fancied  ;  he  scorned  portrait- 
painting  as  a  disgrace;  he  got  into  debt  recklessly ;  quarrelled 
with  every  body  on  the  smallest  misunderstanding;  his  impu- 
dence in  forcing  himself  and  his  theories  forward  wherever 
any  thing  was  to  be  hoped  for  was  unparalleled;  his  letter- 
writing  we  take  to  be  unique  in  the  history  of  bores  ; — yet  for 
the  first  twenty  years  of  his  artist-life  he  received  an  average 
of  500/.  a  year  for  his  works,  and  for  the  next  six  years  an 
average  of  nearly  800/.  Still  he  was  always  in  debt,  always 
borrowing  money,  and  again  and  again  in  the  Bench.  His 
life  was  one  endless  whirl  of  excited  feelings.  A  paragraph 
or  two  from  his  own  journal  of  1836,  and  from  Mr.  Taylor 
remarks  on  his  life  of  the  previous  year,  may  be  taken 
examples  of  his  whole  life.  Conceive  what  such  a  life  must 
have  been,  prolonged  (from  his  first  starting  as  a  painter)  for 
six  and  thirty  years  ! 

"  Through  all  the  sore  struggle  of  this  year,"  writes  Mr.  Tay- 
lor, a  Haydon  had  seen  more  of  fashionable  society  than  at  any 
period  since  that  of  his  early  successes,  I  find  constant  mention  of 
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dinners,  and  routs,  and  charade-parties.  Entered  pele-mele  with 
notes  of  invitation  to  such  gay  and  pleasant  parties  are  urgent  appeals 
for  commissions  to  great  patrons,  lawyers'  letters,  many  notes  re- 
fusing" assistance,  not  a  few  giving  it.  No  wonder  that  the  con- 
stant battling  with  necessity  had  already  begun  to  tell  as  well  on 
Haydon's  mode  of  working  as  on  his  powers.  He  was  now  painting 
pictures  for  bread, — repeating  himself, —  dispatching  a  work  in  a 
few  days  that  in  better  times  he  would  have  spent  months  over, — 
ready  to  paint  small  things,  as  great  ones  would  not  sell, — fighting 
misery  at  the  point  of  his  brush  ;  and,  with  all  his  efforts,  obliged  to 
eke  out  a  livelihood  by  begging  and  borrowing,  in  default  of  worse 
expedients,  such  as  bills  and  cognovits.  In  short,  the  net  of  em- 
barrassment was  now  drawn  closely  about  him,  never  more  to  be 
struggled  clear  of  while  he  lived.  A  less  elastic  temperament  and 
a  less  vigorous  constitution  would  have  broken  down  in  one  year  of 
such  a  fight.  Haydon  kept  it  up  for  ten.  One  justice  must  be  done 
him  ;  if  he  pleaded  hard  for  himself  in  his  necessities,  he  pleaded  as 
passionately  for  art." 

And  thus  he  writes  himself: 

"  4th. — In  the  City,  for  what  the  City  is  only  fit  for — cash  ;  and 
disappointed. 

"  5th. — In  the  City  for  cash,  and,  the  best  of  the  joke  is,  got  it. 
Lord  Audley  called,  and  sat  while  I  finished  his  second  son.  Settled 
the  size  and  every  thing.  All  now  afloat,  thanks  to  God  !  What  I 
have  gone  through,  these  pages  testify  !  Let  any  man  of  feeling 
reflect,  that  on  the  loss  of  a  beautiful  infant,  we  were  obliged  to 
pawn  our  winter  things  to  bury  her, — that  when  my  dear  Mary  was 
screaming  in  labour,  I  rushed  into  my  parlour,  took  down  the  draw- 
ings of  my  children,  and  raised  21.  on  them,  after  my  landlord  had 
advanced  me  3/., — that  on  the  night  of  my  most  brilliant  success,  I 
took  my  coat  out  of  pawn,  and  had  the  torture  of  being  obliged  to 
return  it  the  next  day,  with  the  thunder  of  public  applause  ringing 
in  my  ears." 

His  entry  on  the  following  12th  of  April  is  an  amusing 
illustration  of  his  feelings  towards  people  engaged  in  business. 
It  causes  no  surprise  to  find  that  such  extravagances  were  ac- 
companied with  unmitigated  tuft-hunting. 

"  In  the  City  and  succeeded.  Curse  the  crowded,  stinking, 
smoky,  golden  City,  with  its  iron,  money-getting,  beastly,  under-bred 
snobs !" 

With  all  these  violent  absurdities,  the  journals  are  studded 
with  amusing  and  characteristic  anecdotes,  cleverly  told,  and 
bearing  every  stamp  of  correctness  in  the  relation.  Haydon's 
fortune  and  his  impudence  brought  him  into  contact  with 
many  distinguished  personages.  He  laid  on  the  butter  of 
flattery  with  the  brush  of  a  scene-painter,  and  the  vanity  of 
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his  idols  very  often  was  charmed  with  the  process.  What 
would  they  have  thought  could  they  have  read  the  flatterer's 
secret  criticisms  ?  One  of  his  idols  was  Wordsworth.  He 
lauded  Wordsworth  unsparingly,  and  Wordsworth  sonneted 
him  in  return.  And  here  we  have  Wordsworth  sketched  by 
the  hand  to  whom  he  penned  the  sonnet.  The  contrast  be- 
tween Wordsworth  and  Scott  is  characteristic : 

"  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Lamb,  Wilkie,  and  Proctor  have  been  with 
me  all  the  morning,  and  a  most  delightful  morning  have  we  had. 
Scott  operated  on  us  like  champagne  and  whisky  mixed.  In  the 
course  of  conversation  he  alluded  to  Waverley  ;  there  was  a  dead 
silence.  Wilkie,  who  was  talking  to  him,  stopped,  and  looked  so 
agitated,  you  would  have  thought  that  he  was  the  author.  I  was 
bursting  to  have  a  good  round  at  him,  but  as  this  was  his  first  visit 
I  did  not  venture.  It  is  singular  how  success  and  the  want  of  it 
operate  on  two  extraordinary  men,  Walter  Scott  and  Wordsworth. 
Scott  enters  a  room  and  sits  at  table  with  the  coolness  and  self- 
possession  of  conscious  fame ;  Wordsworth  with  a  mortified  elevation 
of  head,  as  if  fearful  he  was  not  estimated  as  he  deserved. 

"  Scott  is  always  cool  and  very  amusing.  Wordsworth  often 
egotistical  and  overwhelming.  Scott  can  afford  to  talk  of  trifles, 
because  he  knows  the  world  will  think  him  a  great  man  who  conde- 
scends to  trifle  ;  Wordsworth  must  always  be  eloquent  and  profound, 
because  he  knows  that  he  is  considered  childish  and  puerile.  Scott 
seems  to  wish  to  appear  less  than  he  really  is  ;  while  Wordsworth 
struggles  to  be  thought,  at  the  moment,  greater  than  he  is  suspected 
to  be. 

"  This  is  natural.  Scott's  disposition  is  the  effect  of  success  ope- 
rating on  a  genial  temperament,  while  Wordsworth's  evidently  arises 
from  the  effect  of  unjust  ridicule  wounding  an  intense  self-esteem. 

"  I  think  that  Scott's  success  would  have  made  Wordsworth  in- 
sufferable ;  while  Wordsworth's  failures  would  not  have  rendered 
Scott  a  whit  less  delightful. 

"  Scott  is  the  companion  of  nature  in  all  her  feelings  and  freaks ; 
while  Wordsworth  follows  her  like  an  apostle,  sharing  her  solemn 
moods  and  impressions." 

Here,  again,  we  have  a  comparison  between  Wordsworth 
and  Mocre : 

"  Met  Moore  at  dinner,  and  spent  a  very  pleasant  three  hours. 
He  told  his  stories  with  a  hit-or-miss  air,  as  if  accustomed  to  people 
of  rapid  apprehension.  It  being  asked  at  Paris  who  they  would 
have  as  a  godfather  for  Rothschild's  child,  *  Talleyrand,'  said  a 
Frenchman.  '  Pourquoi,  Monsieur  ?'  'Parceqiiil  est  le  moins  Chretien 
possible.3 

"  Moore  is  a  delightful,  gay,  voluptuous,  refined,  natural  creature  ; 
infinitely  more  unaffected  than  Wordsworth  ;  not  blunt  and  unculti- 
vated like  Chantrey,  or  bilious  and  shivering  like  Campbell.  No 
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affectation,  but  a  true,  refined,  delicate,  frank  poet,  with  sufficient 
air  of  the  world  to  prove  his  fashion,  sufficient  honesty  of  manner  to 
show  fashion  has  not  corrupted  his  native  taste ;  making  allowance 
for  prejudices  instead  of  condemning  them,  by  which  he  seemed  to 
have  none  himself:  never  talking  of  his  own  works,  from  intense 
consciousness  that  every  body  else  did ;  while  Wordsworth  is  always 
talking  of  his  own  productions,  from  apprehension  that  they  are  not 
enough  matter  of  conversation.  Men  must  not  be  judged  too  hardly ; 
success  or  failure  will  either  destroy  or  better  the  finest  natural  parts. 
Unless  one  had  heard  Moore  tell  the  above  story  of  Talleyrand,  it 
would  have  been  impossible  to  conceive  the  air  of  half-suppressed 
impudence,  the  delicate,  light-horse  canter  of  phrase  with  which  the 
words  floated  out  of  his  sparkling  Anacreontic  mouth. 

"  One  day  Wordsworth  at  a  large  party  leaned  forward  at  a 
moment  of  silence,  and  said,  *  Davy,  do  you  know  the  reason  I 
published  [my  *  White  Doe'  in  quarto?'  'No,'  said  Davy,  slightly 
blushing  at  the  attention  this  awakened.  'To  express  my  own 
opinion  of  it,'  replied  Wordsworth." 

In  1814  Haydon  went  to  Paris  with  his  early  friend  Wil- 
kie.  The  memoranda  in  the  journal  are  lively  and  instruc- 
tive, though  Haydon  was  a  passionate  hater  of  every  thing 
French.  As  no  one  knows  to  what  diplomacy  and  continental 
wars  may  soon  lead  us,  a  few  passages  illustrative  of  the  past, 
when  the  great  war  was  just  over,  deserve  quoting.  At  Fon- 
tainebleau  they  saw  Napoleon's  private  apartments : 

"  The  chateau  I  found  superb  beyond  any  palace  near  Paris. 
It  was  furnished  with  fine  taste.  Napoleon's  bed  hung  with  the 
richest  Lyons  green  velvet  with  painted  roses,  golden  fringe  a  foot 
deep ;  a  footstool  of  white  satin  with  golden  stars ;  the  top  of  the 
bed  guilt,  with  casques  and  ostrich  plumes,  and  a  golden  eagle  in 
the  centre  grappling  laurel.  Inside  the  bed  was  a  magnificent 
mirror,  and  the  room  and  ceiling  were  one  mass  of  golden  splendour. 
The  panels  of  the  sides  were  decorated  in  chiaroscuro  with  the 
heads  of  the  greatest  men. 

"  No  palace  of  any  Sultan  of  Bagdad  or  monarch  of  India  ever 
exceeded  the  voluptuous  magnificence  of  these  apartments. 

"  The  valet  who  showed  me  round  had  lived  with  Napoleon  ten 
years,  and  talked  of  him  with  a  mournful  respect.  He  said  he  was 
a  good  master,  and  paid  him  regularly  and  well ;  that  he  was  always 
an  affectionate  husband  to  Maria  Louisa  ;  that  he  was  irritable  and 
capricious  at  times,  especially  if  his  bell  were  not  answered  immedi- 
ately ;  that  he  saw  him  within  ten  minutes  after  his  abdication ;  that 
he  was  quite  calm,  and  that  the  only  time  he  ever  saw  him  affected 
was  on  his  return  to  Fontainebleau,  when  he  found  Paris  taken.  This 
man  assured  me  he  attended  him  the  moment  he  arrived,  and  he 
thought  something  had  happened,  for  the  emperor  was  pale  and 
shaken;  but  in  about  two  hours  it  went  off,  and  never  afterwards  was 
he  otherwise  than  self-possessed. 
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"  I  strolled  about  the  town,  which  was  small ;  the  streets  were 
full  of  Napoleon's  guards. 

"  In  a  secluded  part  near  the  palace,  a  nun,  as  I  thought,  was 
standing  on  the  step  of  a  door.  I  went  up,  and  inquired  if  this  was 
a  nunnery.  She  said  'No;'  and  asked  me  to  walk  up;  when  I 
found  it  a  hospital  of  Sisters  of  Mercy,  filled  with  wounded  soldiers, 
French,  Austrian,  Russian,  and  Prussian.  No  beds  could  be  of  more 
snowy  whiteness  than  those  the  wounded  were  lying  on  in  feeble  help- 
lessness, with  their  hollow  cheeks  pressed  close  to  the  pillow,  enjoy- 
ing the  sunny  air  which  came  in  at  the  windows.  Their  feverish  eyes 
followed  us  with  an  eager  debility.  They  all  seemed  pleased  atthe 
sight  of  a  stranger.  They  were  too  weak  to  speak;  but  their  looks 
lingered  on  us  till  we  left  them. 

"  On  going  upstairs  we  found  a  room  full  of  the  dying;  some 
were  sitting  up  supported  by  pillows ;  others,  too  weak  to  sit  up, 
were  feebly  repeating  the  prayers  after  a  sister  on  her  knees  in  the 
middle  of  the  room,  and  all  who  had  strength  followed  her  with 
long,  broken,  and  tremulous  sounds,  crossing  themselves,  and  so 
intensely  occupied  that  our  entering  was  not  perceived,  and  we  with- 
drew with  noiseless  sympathy. 

"  These  were  the  worst  cases,  of  which  there  was  no  hope.  On 
leaving  this  touching  place,  I  put  my  hand  in  my  pocket,  and  feel- 
ing embarrassed,  the  sister,  in  the  sweetest  manner,  put  out  her  hand, 
and  said  '  Pour  les  pauvres,  Monsieur.' 

"  She  showed  me  the  medicines  \vith  labels  in  French,  and  bid 
me  adieu  with  great  grace — she  was  rather  young  and  interesting. 

"  In  the  evening  I  strolled  to  the  parade  :  more  dreadful-looking 
fellows  than  Napoleon's  guard  I  had  never  seen.  They  had  the 
look  of  thorough-bred,  veteran,  disciplined  banditti.  Depravity,  in- 
difference, and  blood-thirstiness  were  burnt  in  theft*  faces — black 
moustaches,  gigantic  caps,  a  slouching  carriage,  and  a  ferocious 
expression,  were  their  characteristics.  If  such  fellows  had  governed 
the  world,  what  would  have  become  of  it  ?  They  were  large,  tall, 
and  bony,  but  narrow-chested ;  and  on  seeing  the  English  cavalry 
afterwards,  on  their  road  to  Boulogne  from  Bayonne,  it  was  easy  to 
predict  who  would  have  the  best  in  a  close  grapple.  On  returning 
again  to  the  palace  after  the  parade,  where  I  had  been  eyed  with  a 
good  deal  of  curiosity  by  officers  and  men,  some  of  the  guard  came 
into  the  yard. 

"  Recognising  me,  they  collected  round  me,  and  their  familiar  and 
frank  bearing  soon  took  away  all  dislike.  They  all  swore  they  cried 
when  Napoleon  took  leave,  and  that  Colonel  Campbell  and  the 
Austrian  and  the  Prussian  cried  :  the  Russian  did  not  seem  moved. 
When  the  eagle  was  brought  up,  the  ensign  turned  away  his  head 
for  crying. 

"  '  Napoleon  was  a  great  man:  he  shot  D'Enghien,  and  had  many 
faults;  but  he  was  never  beaten.'  ' II  e'tail  train,  il  etait  tralii,'  all 
said.  *  Did  he  cry  ?'  said  I  to  a  grenadier.  '  He  cry  ! '  replied  the 
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old  moustache;  '  'detail  toujours  ferme'     *  Why  does  the  king  have 
us  to  guard  him,'  said  one,  *  instead  of  parade  soldiers  ? ' 

"  The  sister  at  the  hospital  told  me  all  their  sufferings  had  been 
from  the  guards  and  line,  and  that  the  Cossacks  and  Russians  had 
behaved  admirably  when  quartered  in  the  town." 

Akin  to  these  are  the  recollections  which  Haydon  obtained 
from  Summons,  a  magnificent  specimen  of  the  animal  man, 
who  had  fought  tinder  Wellington,  and  who  now  began  to 
serve  the  painter  as  a  model : 

"  The  description  of  the  men  was  simple,  characteristic,  and 
poetical.  They  said  when  the  Life  Guards  and  Cuirassiers  met,  it 
was  like  the  ringing  of  10,000  blacksmiths'  anvils.  One  of  them 
knew  my  models,  Shaw  and  Dakin.  He  saw  Dakin,  while  fighting 
on  foot  with  two  Cuirassiers,  also  on  foot,  divide  both  their  heads 
with  cuts  five  and  six.  He  said  Dakin  rode  out  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  cheered  on  his  troop.  In  the  evening  he  saw  Dakin 
lying  dead,  cut  in  pieces.  Dakin  sat  to  me  for  the  sleeping  groom 
on  his  knees,  in  Macbeth. 

"  Another  saw  Shaw  fighting  with  two  Cuirassiers  at  a  time. 
Shaw,  he  said,  always  cleared  his  passage.  He  saw  him  take  an 
eagle,  but  lose  it  afterwards ;  as  when  any  man  got  an  eagle,  all  the 
troops  near  him  on  both  sides  left  off  fighting,  and  set  on  him  who  had 
the  eagle.  He  went  on  himself  very  well ;  but  riding  too  far  was 
speared  by  a  Lancer,  and  fainted  away.  Recovering,  he  sat  upright, 
when  three  or  four  Lancers  saw  him,  rode  at  him,  and  speared  him 
till  they  thought  him  dead.  He  remembered  nothing  till  revived  by 
the  shaking,  as  they  carried  him  to  the  yard  of  La  Have  Sainte. 
There  he  heard  some  one  groaning,  and  turning  round  saw  Shaw, 
who  said,  '  I  am  dying;  my  side  is  torn  off  by  a  shell.'  His  comrade 
told  us  how  he  had  swooned  away,  and  being  revived  by  their  taking 
him  up  to  be  carried  to  Brussels  at  daybreak,  he  saw  poor  Shaw 
dead,  with  his  cheek  in  his  hand. 

"  Corporal  Webster,  of  the  2d  Life  Guards,  saw  Shaw  give  his 
first  cut.  As  he  was  getting  down  the  rising  ground  into  the  hollow 
road,  a  Cuirassier  waited  and  gave  point  at  his  belly.  Shaw  parried 
the  thrust;  and  before  the  Frenchman  recovered,  cut  him  right 
through  his  brass  helmet  to  the  chin,  and  '  his  face  fell  off  him  like  a 
bit  of  apple.' 

"  Another,  Hodgson  (a  model,  and  the  finest  of  all,  standing  six 
feet  four  inches,  a  perfect  Achilles),  charged  up  to  the  French  bag- 
gage. He  saw  artillery  driver-boys  of  sixteen  crying  on  their 
horses.  In  coming  back  a  whole  French  regiment  opened,  and  let 
him  pass  at  full  gallop,  then  closed,  and  gave  him  a  volley,  and 
never  hit  him  or  horse. 

"  The  first  man  who  stopped  him  was  an  Irishman  in  the  French 
service.  He  dashed  at  him,  and  said,  '  D — n  you,  I'll  stop  your 
crowing.'  Hodgson  said  he  was  frightened,  as  he  had  never  fought 
anybody  with  swords.  Watching  the  Cuirassier,  however,  he  found 
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he  could  not  move  his  horse  so  quickly  as  he  could ;  so  letting  go 
the  reins,  and  guiding  his  horse  with  his  knees,  as  the  Cuirassier 
gave  point  at  his  throat,  Hodgson  cut  his  sword-hand  off,  and  dashed 
his  sabre  through  his  throat,  turning  it  round  and  round.  The  first 
cut  he  gave  him  was  on  his  cuirass,  which  he  thought  was  silver  lace. 

The  shock  nearly  broke  his  own  arm.  '  D me,  sir,'  he  added, 

'  now  I  had  found  out  the  way,  I  soon  gave  it  them.'  As  Hodgson 
rode  back,  after  being  fired  at,  an  officer  encountered  him.  Hodgson 
cut  his  horse  at  the  nape,  and  as  it  dropped  dead,  the  officer's  helmet 
rolled  off,  and  Hodgson  saw  a  bald  head  and  white  hairs.  The 
officer  begged  for  mercy ;  but  at  that  instant  a  troop  of  Lancers  was 
approaching  at  a  gallop,  so  Hodgson  cleaved  his  head  in  two  at  a 
blow,  and  escaped.  The  recollection  of  the  white  hairs,  he  told  us, 
pained  him  often.  Before  he  got  back  to  the  British  lines,  a  Lancer 
officer  charged  him,  and  missing  his  thrust,  came  right  on  Hodgson 
and  his  horse.  Hodgson  got  clear,  and  cut  his  head  off  at  the  neck 
at  one  blow,  and  the  head  bobbed  on  his  havresack,  where  he  kept 
the  bloody  stain. 

"  Wilkie,  I,  and  Scott  kept  the  poor  fellows  long  and  late,  re- 
warded them  well,  and  sent  them  home  in  charge  of  Corporal  Sam- 
mons,  as  proud  as  the  Duke,  for  they  were  under  his  command  for 
the  evening.  Sammons  always  seemed  astounded  that  the  battle  of 
Waterloo  had  been  gained  and  he  not  present. 

"  Meanwhile,  Sir  George  Cockburn  had  taken  Napoleon  on  board 
and  sailed.  But  before  this,  Eastlake,  being  at  Plymouth,  went  out 
in  a  boat,  and  made  a  small  whole-length.  Napoleon  seeing  him, 
evidently  (as  Eastlake  thought)  stayed  longer  at  the  gangway.  The 
French  officers  gave  him  this  certificate  : — '  J'ai  vu  le  portrait  que 
M'.  Eastlake  a  fait  de  I'  Empereur  Napoleon,  et  j'ai  trouve  quil  est 
tres  rassemblant,  et  qu'il  a  en  outre  le  merite  de  donner  une  idee 
exacte  de  T  habitude  du  corps  de  S.  M.' 

(Here  follow  their  names  and  Captain  Maitland's.) 

<f  In  the  letter  mentioning  this  circumstance,  Eastlake  wrote,  '  I 
cannot  resist  telling  you  a  story  characteristic  of  the  French,  which  I 
had  from  a  naval  officer  who  was  prisoner  at  Boulogne.  One  fine 
but  windy  day,  an  English  ship  was  obliged  to  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  harbour,  under  shelter  of  a  hill,  but  out  of  the  reach  of  the 
batteries.  The  commandant  of  the  place,  just  preparing  to  take 
his  morning  ride,  ordered  out  some  of  their  large  praams,  which  we 
have  heard  of,  to  take  her.  It  was  represented  to  him  that  they 
would  certainly  be  lost  if  they  ventured  without  a  certain  part  of  the 
harbour.  However,  the  governor  would  not  be  swayed  by  this 
advice,  and  was  obeyed  accordingly.  As  he  returned  to  dine  in 
the  afternoon,  he  met  people  carrying  along  some  drowned  men. 
*  Qu'est-ceque  c'estque  pa?'  'Monsieur,  ce  sont  les  corps  de  ces 
malheureux  qui  out  peri  en  obeissant  a  vos  ordres.'  l  AhT  (taking 
a  pinch  of  snuff),  '  eh  bien,  on  ne  pent  pas  faire  des  omelettes  sans 
casser  les  ceufs;'  and  so  went  to  his  dinner." 
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Eastlake,  now  President  of  the  Academy,  was  Haydon's 
pupil,  as  also  were  Landseer,  Lance,  and  others  since  distin- 
guished in  art,  and  more  fortunate  than  their  master. 

Haydon's  commissions  for  pictures  of  recent  events,  such 
as  the  Reform  Banquet  at  Guildhall,  brought  him  into  inter- 
course with  many  political  personages,  and  he  tells  many  good 
stories  thus  picked  up.  He  bored  them  all  most  pertinaciously 
about  high  art  and  himself,  two  subjects  inseparable  in  his 
mind,  and  we  must  say  that  he  was  endured  with  wonderful 
patience.  From  the  Duke  of  Wellington  he  wrung  a  request 
that  there  might  be  a  cessation  in  the  letters  he  wrote  him. 
He  worshipped  the  Duke ;  but  a  more  tiresome  devotee  no 
idol  ever  had.  Then  we  have  Lords  Grey,  Melbourne,  Al- 
thorp,  Brougham,  Normanby,  and  a  host  of  other  celebrities, 
from  Peel  downwards,  figuring  in  the  journal,  and  furnishing 
a  very  pretty  supply  of  gossipping  reading.  We  must  find 
room  for  the  following  story  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 
Who  may  be  the  plucky  artist  who  thus  gave  the  Duke  a  Ro- 
land for  his  Oliver,  we  cannot  guess.  The  scene  occurred 
in  1844: 

"  I  went  to  the  Cartoons,  and  dined  with  a  pupil  at  Richmond, 

at  the  Star  and  Garter.  I  met  ,  the  sculptor,  who  told  me 

his  rencontre  with  the  Duke  of  Wellington.  The  Duke  had  written 

Storr  and  Mortimer  he  would  see on  Wednesday  ;  they  told 

him  nothing  of  it  till  Wednesday  afternoon.  Off  he  set  on  Thurs- 
day, and  came  on  the  Duke  when  he  was  deeply  studying  some 
papers,  and  details  connected  with  India  (I  suspect  the  Afghanistan 
affair),  and  after  keeping  him  waiting  a  whole  day,  which  he  had  set 
aside. 

"  The  Duke  came  down  as  soon  as was  announced,  and  on 

entering,  flew  at  him  in  a  fury. told  me  he  included  in  the 

most  violent  imprecations  himself,  with  all  other  artists,  for  what  he 
called  *  tormenting  him,'  adding  that  his  career  was  over  at  forty- 
seven,  and  asking  why  they  could  not  be  content  with  what  they  had 

done  already.  said  he  bent  his  fist  to  knock  the  clay  model  to 

pieces  ;  but  the  Duke  got  up  on  the  horse,  and modelled  away. 

"  When  he  had  done  sitting  he  withdrew,  and took  his  bag 

up  to  the  steward,  and  was  about  to  retire  to  the  inn  to  dine.  The 
steward  said,  '  Sir,  the  Duke  expects  you  at  dinner,  and  to  sleep 

here.'  «  Tell  the  Duke,'  said ,  « I'll  he  hanged  if  I  dine  at  the 

table  of  any  man  who  uses  me  as  he  has  done.' 

"  — —  went  to  the  inn,  and  was  drinking  his  wine,  when  he  saw 

a  groom  galloping  towards  the  house.  He  inquired  for  Mr. . 

He  was  shown  in. said,  «  Tell  the  Duke  I'll  neither  dine  at 

his  table  nor  sleep  at  his  house/ 

"  The  next  day  he  went  again.  The  Duke  came  in,  in  a  very 
bad  temper,  and  said,  *  I  suppose  I  may  read  my  letters  ?'  He  sat 
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and  read,  and  tore  open  his  letters  in  a  fury  ;  finished.     The 

Duke  began  to  melt  and  excuse  himself,  and  offered  to  sit  again, 
but declined.  Since  then  the  Duke  told  Mortimer  the  silver- 
smith he  would  sit  again.  I  like  this,  as  it  is  amiable  ;  but 

would  not  accept  it 

"  Kendal  (the  Duke's  valet)  was  present  at  the  Duke's  rage  with 

in  the  hall  at  Strathfieldsaye.    He  said  the  Duke  lifted  both  his 

hands  above  his  white  head,  and  cursed  all  sculptors  and  painters, 
declaring  he  had  sat  400,000  times  to  artists." 

Haydon's  criticisms  on  art  are  generally  excellent,  though 
expressed  with  a  little  too  much  fierceness  of  style.  When- 
ever he  is  not  himself  concerned,  his  judgments  are  fair  and 
candid;  and  he  betrays  little  or  no  petty  jealousy  of  other 
men's  skill,  though  he  is  often  bitterly  annoyed  at  their  suc- 
cess as  contrasted  with  his  own  comparative  failure.  Indeed 
it  is  astonishing  that  a  mind  so  acute  and  discriminating,  and 
possessing  in  so  high  a  degree  the  general  critical  faculty, 
could  have  been  so  ludicrously  incapable  of  estimating  his 
own  powers,  or  of  entering  into  the  impression  which  his 
violent  self-will  and  eccentricities  must  produce  on  those  whom 
he  wished  to  please  or  move.  We  conclude  with  his  remarks 
on  two  artists  of  no  little  celebrity  in  their  day,  thinking 
them,  as  a  whole,  very  just: 

"  Martin  has  a  curious  picture  of  the  Creation  —  God  creating 
the  sun  and  the  moon, — which  is  a  total  failure,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  associations  and  habits  of  the  mind. 

"  No  being  in  a  human  shape  has  ever  exceeded  eight  feet. 
Therefore,  to  put  a  human  being  with  a  hand  extended,  and  a  large 
shining  circular  flat  body  not  much  larger  than  the  thing  shaped  like  a 
human  hand  and  four  fingers,  and  call  that  body  the  sun,  makes  one 
laugh  ;  for  no  effort  can  get  over  the  idea  that  it  is  not  larger  than  a 
hand.  And  the  Creator,  so  far  from  being  grand,  looks  no  larger 
than  a  human  being,  and  the  sun  looks  like  a  shilling.  It  can't  be 
otherwise ;  and  no  association  can  ever  get  over  the  relative  propor- 
tions of  a  hand,  and  what  is  not  bigger  than  a  hand.  It  is  no  use  to 
say  that  hand  is  a  mile  long.  No  effort  of  the  mind  can  entertain 
such  a  notion  :  besides,  it  is  the  grossest  of  all  gross  ideas  to  make 
the  power  and  essence  of  the  Creator  depend  on  size.  His  nature 
might  be  comprehended  in  an  ordinary-sized  brain,  and  it  is  vulgar 
to  make  him  striding  across  a  horizon.,  and  say  the  horizon  is  fifty 
miles  long.  It  is  contrary  to  human  experience,  and  the  Creator,  so 
far  from  being  large,  makes  the  horizon  look  little ;  for  this  is  a  na- 
tural result  when  a  being  with  legs,  arms,  hands,  beard,  face,  is  seen 
stretching  across  it.  When  Martin  diminished  his  buildings  to  a 
point,  put  specks  for  human  beings;  then  there  was  no  improbability 
that  his  rooms  might  be,  for  aught  we  know,  forty  miles  long,  his 
doors  six  miles  high,  his  windows  a  mile  across,  or  his  second  floor 
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two  miles  and  three  quarters  above  his  first  floor  — tight  work  for 
the  servants  if  they  slept  in  the  attics.  They  must  have  had  depots 
of  night-candles  by  the  way.  Martin,  in  looking  at  his  Babylon  with 
a  friend  of  mine,  said  :  '  I  mean  that  tower  to  be  seven  miles  high.' 
The  association  is  preposterous.  There  is  nothing  grand  in  a  man 
stepping  from  York  to  Lancaster;  but  when  he  makes  a  great  Cre- 
ator fifteen  inches,  paints  a  sun  the  size  of  a  bank  token,  draws  a  line 
for  the  sea,  and  makes  one  leg  of  God  in  it  and  the  other  above,  and 
says,  '  There,  that  horizon  is  twenty  miles  long,  and  therefore  God's 
leg  must  be  sixteen  relatively  to  the  horizon,'  the  artist  really  de- 
serves as  much  pity  as  the  poorest  maniac  in  Bedlam.'  .... 

"  Lawrence  is  dead — to  portrait-painting  a  great  loss.  Certainly 
there  is  no  man  left  who  thinks  it  worth  while,  if  he  were  able,  to 
devote  his  powers  to  the  elevation  of  common-place  faces. 

41  He  was  suited  to  the  age,  and  the  age  to  him.  He  flattered 
its  vanities,  pampered  its  weaknesses,  and  met  its  meretricious  taste. 

"  His  men  were  all  gentlemen,  with  an  air  of  fashion  and  the 
dandyism  of  high  life  ;  his  women  were  delicate,  but  net  modest — 
beautiful,  but  not  natural.  They  appear  to  look  that  they  may  be 
looked  at,  and  to  languish  for  the  sake  of  sympathy.  They  have  not 
that  air  of  virtue  and  breeding  which  ever  sat  upon  the  women  of 
Reynolds. 

"  Reynolds'  women  seem  as  unconscious  of  their  beauty  as  in- 
nocent in  thought  and  pure  in  expression  —  as  if  they  shrank  even 
from  being  painted.  They  are  beings  to  be  met  with  reverence, 
and  addressed  with  timidity.  To  Lawrence's  women,  on  the  con- 
trary, you  feel  disposed  to  march  up  like  a  dandy,  and  offer  your 

services,  with  a  cock  of  your  hat,  and  a  'd e,  will  that  do?1 

Whatever  characteristics  of  the  lovely  sex  Lawrence  perpetuated, 
modesty  was  certainly  one  he  entirely  missed. 

"  As  an  artist  he  will  not  rank  high  in  the  opinion  of  posterity. 
He  was  not  ignorant  of  the  figure,  but  he  drew  with  great  incorrect- 
ness, because  he  drew  to  suit  the  fashion  of  the  season.  If  necks 
were  to  be  long,  breasts  full,  waists  small,  and  toes  pointed,  Sir 
Thomas  was  too  well  bred  to  hesitate.  His  necks  are  therefore 
often  hideously  long,  his  waists  small,  his  chests  puffed  and  his 
ancles  tapered.  He  had  no  eye  for  colour.  His  tint  was  opaque, 
not  livid,  his  cheeks  were  rouged,  his  lips  like  the  lips  of  a  lay- 
figure.  There  was  nothing  of  the  red  and  white  which  nature's  own 
sweet  and  cunning  hand  laid  on.  His  bloom  was  the  bloom  of  the 
perfumer.  Of  composition  he  knew  scarcely  any  thing ;  and  per- 
haps in  the  whole  circle  of  art  there  never  was  a  more  lamentable 
proof  of  these  deficiencies  than  in  his  last  portrait  of  the  king. 

"  Twenty  years  ago  his  pictures  (as  Fuseli  used  to  say)  were 
like  the  scrapings  of  a  tin-shop,  full  of  little  sparkling  bits  of  light, 
which  destroyed  all  repose.  But  after  his  visit  to  Italy,  the  im- 
provement which  took  place  was  an  honour  to  his  talents.  His  latter 
pictures  are  by  far  his  best.  His  great  excellence  was  neither  co- 
lour, drawing,  composition,  light  and  shade,  or  perspective ;  for  he 
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was  hardly  ever  above  mediocrity  in  any  of  these;  but  expression, 
both  in  figure  and  feature.  Perhaps  no  man  that  ever  lived  con- 
trived to  catch  the  fleeting  beauties  of  a  face  to  the  exact  point, 
though  a  little  affected,  better  than  Lawrence.  The  head  of  Miss 
Croker  is  the  finest  example  in  the  world.  He  did  not  keep  his 
sitters  unanimated  and  lifeless,  but  by  interesting  their  feelings,  he 
brought  out  the  expression  which  was  excited  by  the  pleasure  they  felt. 
"  As  a  man,  Sir  Thomas  Lawrence  was  amiable,  kind,  generous, 
and  forgiving.  His  manner  was  elegant,  but  not  high-bred.  He  had 
too  much  the  air  of  always  submitting.  He  had  smiled  so  often  and 
so  long,  that  at  last  his  smile  had  the  appearance  of  being  set  in 
enamel.  He  indulged  the  hope  of  painting  history  in  his  day ;  but,  as 
llomney  did,  and  Chantrey  will,  he  died  before  he  began  ;  and  he 
is  another  proof,  if  proof  were  wanting,  that  creative  genius  is  not 
a  passive  quality,  that  can  be  laid  aside  or  taken  up  as  it  suits  the 
convenience  of  the  possessor." 
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Rich  and  Poor,  or  Lady  Adela  and  Grumbling  Molly  (Burns  and 
Lambert),  is  the  title  of  the  third  in  the  series  of  tales  and  narratives 
which  is  being  given  to  the  public  by  the  editors  of  the  Clifton  Tracts  ; 
and,  on  the  whole,  we  certainly  think  it  the  most  entirely  successful. 
"We  will  not  forestall  the  pleasure  our  readers  will  have  in  its  perusal 
by  giving  any  account  of  the  story,  which  is,  in  fact,  a  mere  sketch,  its 
chief  interest  consisting  in  the  delineation  of  character.  The  object  of 
the  tale  seems  to  be  to  exemplify  the  real  Christian  virtue  of  holy  po- 
verty, to  which  our  Blessed  Lord  has  annexed  the  first  beatitude ;  and 
which,  as  its  seat  is  in  the  spirit,  may  exist  in  the  midst  of  an  abun- 
dance of  worldly  goods,  and  may  also  be  deficient  where  all  worldly 
goods  are  lacking.  This  poverty  in  the  midst  of  riches  is  beautifully 
exhibited  in  the  character  of  Lady  Adela ;  while  those  vices  most  dia- 
metrically opposed  to  poverty  are  shown  forth  in  the  person  of  a  com- 
liioh  beggar.  And  in  another  character,  too  slightly  sketched,  and 
which  we  could  have  wished  to  see  further  developed  as  a  pendant  to 
Lady  Adela,  the  poverty  of  spirit  and  of  circumstances  are  united. 

We  must  confess  that  we  were  rather  disappointed  at  the  sudden  way 
in  which  the  story  is  brought  to  a  conclusion.  Indeed,  we  are  inclined, 
on  several  accounts,  to  regret  the  narrow  limits  within  which  the  tale 
is  contracted,  for  there  is  matter  in  it  sufficient  for  much  greater  de- 
velopment ;  and  a  little  more  variety  of  incident  and  detail  in  the  work- 
ing out  of  the  characters  would  have  made  this  charming  little  book 
considerably  more  attractive,  and  raised  it  altogether  to  a  higher  level 
as  a  work  of  fiction.  As  it  is,  however,  it  is  a  delightful  addition  to  our 
list  of  Catholic  story-books,  and  we  strongly  recommend  it  to  our  read- 
ers. Nor  must  we  pass  over  in  silence  the  little  dramatic  piece  which 
is  added  to  it :  Flowers  for  the  Altar,  or  Play  and  Earnest.  This  is  a 
kind  of  composition  wh'ich  we  should  be  glad  to  see  more  cultivated 
among  us«$  and  this  little  specimen  makes  us  greatly  desire  to  be  fa- 
voured with  others  by  the  same  author;  for  it  is  at  once  elegant  and 
fanciful,  and  full  of  high-toned  Christian  feeling. 
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We  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  theological  inaccuracy  in  Lucy  Ward 
which  we  noticed  in  our  last,  has  been  cancelled  in  the  unsold  copies  of 
the  book. 

E.  S.  A.  has  continued,  and,  as  he  assures  us,  concluded,  his  Welsh 
Sketches  (London,  J.  Darling)  in  a  third  series.  This  last  volume  is 
more  bulky  than  its  predecessors,  and  is  one  of  the  cheapest  little  books 
we  have  seen  for  a  long  time;  —  200  closely-printed  pages  of  very  inte- 
resting historical  and  antiquarian  matter  connected  with  Wales,  both  in 
its  civil  and  ecclesiastical  relations,  for  a  shilling.  The  historical  portion 
of  the  volume  belongs  principally  to  Edward  the  Black  Prince  ;  but  by 
far  the  most  interesting  chapters  are  those  on  medieval  bardism  and  the 
Welsh  church.  A  subject  incidentally  introduced  into  his  discussion  of 
the  former  topic  should  not  have  been  dismissed  in  a  single  paragraph: 
"  That  was  a  cruel  calumny,"  he  says,  "  in  the  report  of  the  Education 
Commissioners,  a  few  years  ago,  which  represented  the  Welsh  population 
as  sunk  in  deplorable  ignorance.  In  religious  knowledge  they  are  not 
deficient.  In  the  old  Catholic  days  Giraldus  extols  the  fervour  of  their 
piety,  and  in  Protestant  times  the  love  of  this  people  has  not  waxed 
cold.'7  We  are  afraid  "the  cruel  calumny"  complained  of  will  outlive 
E.  S.  A.'s  pathetic  laments  over  its  injustice.  There  may  be  other  parts 
of  England  which  deserve  an  equal  degree  of  reproach ;  but  unless  we 
are  grossly  misinformed,  the  immorality  of  that  part  of  the  kingdom 
is  frightful. 

Catholic  Statistics,  1823  to  1853  (Richardson  and  Son),  contain  a  clear 
tabular  statement  of  the  progressive  increase  of  Catholic  chapels,  colleges, 
religious  houses,  and  clergy,  during  the  last  thirty  years  ;  together  with 
some  rather  miscellaneous  extracts  from  the  apostolical  letters  establish- 
ing the  hierarchy;  the  archiepiscopal  pastoral  announcing  its  establish- 
ment ;  the  Cceleste  Palmetum  upon  the  nature  and  constitution  of  the 
Christian  Church;  and  Father  Huddlestorie's  account  of  the  reception 
into  the  Church  of  King  Charles  II.  on  his  death-bed ! 

Kate  Geary,  or  Irish  Life  in  London  (Dolman),  originally  appeared 
in  successive  numbers  of  our  own  magazine  ;  so  that  it  is  not  for  us  to 
enter  at  much  length  into  a  description  of  its  merits.  We  may  be  allowed 
to  say,  however,  that  we  rejoice  to  see  the  several  chapters  collected  and 
published  in  a  separate  volume.  In  the  delineation  of  the  Irish  charac- 
ter—  by  far  the  most  successful  feature  of  the  book — the  authoress  emi- 
nently excels ;  arid  we  cannot  but  hope  that  such  a  vivid  and  truthful 
description  of  misery,  really  existing  in  the  heart  of  our  great  metro- 
polis, will  do  much  towards  awakening  the  sympathy  of  Catholics  in 
the  bodily  and  spiritual  destitution  of  so  many  of  our  brethren  in  the 
faith.  To  this  end  we  greatly  desire  that  this  little  volume  should  ob- 
tain, as  it  deserves,  so  extensive  a  circulation  as  to  encourage  the 
authoress  not  to  allow  her  able  pen  to  remain  long  inactive.  We  may 
add,  that  a  new  chapter  has  been  introduced  into  this  edition,  besides 
many  minor  alterations  in  other  parts  of  the  work.  We  can  heartily 
recommend  it  to  our  readers. 

We  live  in  a  land  where  heresy  and  infidelity  have  swept  away  well- 
nigh  all  the  external  charms  of  religion  ;  and  with  them  religion  itself 
has  gone  from  the  hearts  of  the  people.  The  Old  Village  Church,  by 
M.  A.  Mot.ler  (Richardson  and  Son),  is  an  attempt  to  bring  before  the 
mind  of  the  reader,  by  means  of  description  and  contrast,  a  picture  of 
what  things  were  "  in  the  olden  time."  The  sacrifice,  the  solemn  wor- 
ship, the  ceremonies  so  full  of  meaning  and  instruction,  the  joyful  festi- 
vals, the  adoring  multitudes,  taught  and  made  holy  by  what  was  seen 
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and  heard  and  done  in  the  house  of  God,  are  here  painted  with  great 
devotional  feeling  and  warmth  of  colouring,  with  the  view  of  imparting 
to  Catholics  a  more  intimate  knowledge  and  a  keener  relish  of  the  mys- 
terious beauties  and  deep  significance  of  the  externals  of  their  holy 
religion. 

This  is  a  fair  average  number  of  the  Dublin  Review  (Richardson.) 
The  first  article  is  a  sketch  of  the  process  against  M.  Libri,  for  his  al- 
leged pillage  of  the  best  Mss.  from  some  of  the  public  libraries  of  France. 
It  is  the  work  of  a  clear-headed  man,  and  makes  out  a  triumphant  case 
for  the  accused,  but  will  probably  be  found  rather  dry  by  the  general 
reader.  The  second  article,  on  the  Turco-Russian  question,  solves  the 
difficulty  between  the  spurred-and-  booted  Pontiff  of  the  Eastern  schism 
on  the  one  hand,  and  the  successor  of  Mahomet  on  the  other,  by  sug- 
esting that  France  should  convert  Russia,  and  then  let  it  have  what  it 
ikes.  This  is  certainly  a  bright  idea  :  if  it  fails,  we  suggest,  as  the 
evTfpos  TT\OVS,  that  the  two  combatants  should  enact  the  part  of  the 
Kilkenny  cats.  Next,  we  have  reviews  of  Layard's  Nineveh  and  Baby- 
lon, and  of  De  Saulcy's  travels  in  Bible  lands.  The  fifth  article  contains 
an  interesting  collection  of  instances  of  inconsistencies  between  the  law 
of  England  and  moral  right.  The  sixth,  incomparably  the  best  in  the 
number,  is  very  happily  called  "  our  Ministry  of  Public  Instruction;" 
and  will  be  recognised,  we  think,  as  the  work  of  an  eminently  gifted 
writer.  It  shows  very  amusingly  that  the  principle  of  the  press  being 
to  provide  not  what  is  true  but  what  paj^s,  of  course  it  simply  supplies 
the  demand,  and  crams  the  public  with  a  Thyestean  banquet  of  their 
own  lies.  The  last  article,  on  Dr.  Whately  and  the  board  of  Irish  Na- 
tional Education,  gives  a  valuable  record  of  the  late  dispute,  and  shows 
up  the  exhibitions  of  bad  taste  into  which  not  exactly  the  spretce  inju- 
ria  formce,  but  the  injury  of  a  despised  authorship,  has  led  the  eccentric 
prelate.  On  the  whole,  this  number  well  sustains  the  character  of  our 
Quarterly  Review. 

England,  Greece,  or  Rome  (York,  Browne  ;  London,  Little),  is 
a  sensible  letter  from  a  recent  convert  to  an  Anglican  friend,  on  the 
necessity  of  submission  to  the  Catholic  Church.  It  is  very  short,  and 
therefore  does  not  take  any  very  extended  view  of  the  controversy. 
Indeed,  the  writer  only  argues  with  those  who  admit  an  external  and 
infallible  guide,  whose  office  it  is  to  tell  us  what  the  Scriptures  mean. 
He  supposes  that  such  a  guide  can  only  be  found  either  in  the  Anglican 
theory,  in  the  Greek  schism,  or  in  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  ;  and 
proves,  by  arguments  which  are  none  the  worse  for  not  being  new,  that 
the  last  is  the  only  one  that  is  what  it  professes  to  be.  Why,  how- 
ever, the  Anglican  theory  should  be  symbolised  by  England,  we  don't 
quite  see.  If  England  stands  for  any  religious  idea  at  all,  it  represents 
private  judgment,  pure  and  simple.  Rome  stands  for  a  great  fact  ;  so 
also  perhaps  Greece  ;  but  to  appropriate  the  word  England  to  the  theory 
of  a  handful  of  Puseyites,  is  to  admit  the  pretensions  of  the  three  tailors 
of  Tooley-street,  who  began  the  declaration  of  the  rights  of  man  with 
the  words,  "  We,  the  People  of  England." 

The  third  and  last  volume  of  the  Life  oj  the  Blessed  Paul  of  the 
Cross  (Richardson  and  Son)  has  now  appeared  ;  and  in  a  supplement  of 
about  150  pages  there  are  many  interesting  letters  from  Father  Dominic, 
Father  Ignatius,  and  others,  illustrating  the  way  in  which  the  congrega- 
tion of  the  Passionists,  which  he  founded,  was  first  introduced  into  our 
own  country.  The  life  of  this  Saint  cannot  fail  to  be  peculiarly  interesting 
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to  all  Englishmen.  We  gave  instances  in  a  former  number  of  the  devo- 
tion which  was  felt  by  blessed  Paul  himself  for  the  conversion  of  this 
country  ;  and  the  zeal  of  Father  Dominic  and  of  Father  Ignatius  in  the 
same  cause  are  known  to  all. 

An  Essay  on  the  Identity  of  the  Scene  of  Man's  Creation,  Fall,  and 
Redemption,  by  the  Rev.  W.  Henderson  (Richardson  and  Son),  is  a  very 
ingenious  attempt  to  prove  that  the  Paradise  of  pleasure  in  which  our 
first  parents  were  placed  was  the  same  spot  as  that  which  was  afterwards 
the  scene  of  our  Saviour's  sufferings.  This  theory  is  maintained  by  an 
appeal  to  "  probability,  analogy,  and  facts  ;"  and  however  unreason- 
able any  of  our  readers  may  at  first  be  disposed  to  consider  it,  we  think 
they  will  be  surprised  to  see  how  much  can  be  alleged  in  its  favour. 
The  old  rabbinical  tradition,  mentioned  by  many  of  the  fathers,  that 
Adam  was  buried  on  the  hill  of  Calvary  ;  the  medieval  legend,  to  be 
found  in  Jacobo  de  Voragine  and  others,  that  the  pool  of  Bethsaida 
owed  its  miraculous  powers  to  its  contact  with  the  tree  of  life  ;  and  that 
the  wood  of  the  true  cross  was  produced  from  that  original  stock;  the 
choice  of  Palestine  to  be  the  land  of  the  children  of  Israel,  and  the 
miracles  by  which  this  portion  of  the  divine  counsels  was  carried  into 
effect  ;  these,  and  many  other  particulars,  are  very  ingeniously  used  in 
support  of  the  hypothesis  advocated  in  these  pages  ;  and  certainly,  as 
the  author  himself  observes,  if  he  has  not  succeeded  in  establishing  his 
point,  at  least  no  other  hypothesis  on  the  subject  admits  of  demonstra- 
tion. Mr.  Henderson  is  not  ignorant  of  the  primd  facie  difficulties 
which  may  be  urged  against  his  theory  ;  but  we  must  refer  our  readers 
to  the  pamphlet  itself  to  see  how  he  disposes  of  them. 

We  have  received  the  First  Half-yearly  Report  of  the  Cork  Young 
Men's  Society  (Cork,  J.  Roche),  by  which  we  have  been  much  in- 
terested. In  a  leading  article  of  our  number  for  June,  as  well  as  on 
many  previous  occasions,  the  establishment  of  associations  of  this  kind 
was  strongly  recommended;  and  their  value  and  importance  becomes 
daily  more  and  more  obvious.  We  do  not  remember,  however,  to  have 
seen  in  the  Rules  of  any  similar  Society,  any  thing  exactly  analogous 
to  the  first  four  rules  that  appear  in  this  report,  and  should  have  been 
inclined  to  question  their  wisdom,  had  they  been  strictly  enforced.  We 
gather  however  from  the  report  that  this  is  riot  the  case  ;  "  the  rule  of 
monthly  confession,"  for  example,  "has  not  been  strictly  or  inquisitori- 
ally  enforced  ;"  and  as  the  society  numbers  more  than  500  members, 
and  we  are  told  that  about  250  received  Holy  Communion  on  the  festival 
of  St.  Thomas  of  Aquin,  it  is  clear  that  the  second  rule  also  receives  in 
practice  an  equally  liberal  interpretation.  We  are  glad  of  this ;  for 
otherwise  it  appears  to  us  that  the  action  of  the  society  would  have 
been  much  impeded,  and  a  very  undesirable  limit  set  to  its  means  of 
usefulness.  Of  course  it  \\ere  much  to  be  wished  that  all  the  young  men 
of  Cork  should  be  in  the  habit  of  going  to  confession  once  a  month,  or 
oftener,  and  that  they  should  be  ready  and  eager  to  approach  Holy 
Communion  at  certain  specified  times ;  but  we  would  not  willingly  see 
habits  of  this  kind  made  the  conditions  of  admission  to  the  use  "of  a 
Catholic  Library  and  Reading-Room.  There  is  a  very  long  step  between 
the  state  of  things  described  in  the  report — "  the  young  men  having 
literally  no  place  of  resort  but  a  cigar  divan,  and  no  reading-roorn  but 
a  tavern,"  —  and  the  formation  of  the  same  young  men  into  an  oratory 
or  religious  confraternity.  We  observe  also  that  most  of  the  lectures 
which  have  been  delivered  to  this  society  have  been  of  a  directly  religious 
character;  this  however  has  evidently  arisen  from  the  difficulty  ofob- 
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taining  lecturers  rather  than  from  any  settled  design  on  the  part  of  the 
promoters  of  the  institution,  since  the  rules  expressly  contemplate  lectures 
on  Religious,  Philosophical,  Scientific  or  Literary  subjects.  We  have 
called  attention  to  these  features  in  the  Report  for  the  sake  of  those 
who  may  be  engaged  in  establishing  similar  associations  elsewhere ;  in 
every  other  respect  the  Cork  Young  Men's  Society  seems  to  present  as 
good  a  model  as  could  be  desired,  and  we  should  be  glad  to  hear  that 
it  was  being  generally  imitated  in  all  our  large  cities  and  towns,  both 
in  England  arid  Ireland. 

Some  Account  of  the  Monastic  Institute,  as  shewn  forth  in  the  Rule 
and  Customs  of  the  Cistercian  Order,  by  the  Rev.  J.  Wyse  (Richardson 
and  Son),  has  the  high  merit  of  coming  directly  from  the  heart ;  and 
gives  a  very  touching  and  edifying  description  of  the  external  and 
internal  life  of  a  Cistercian  monk.  The  writer  almost  persuades  his 
readers  that  even  for  temporal  happiness,  for  health,  and  equanimity, 
the  institute  he  admires  is  superior  to  any  thing  the  world  has  to  offer  ; 
and  for  its  social  advantages  arid  moral  lessons  he  shews  it  to  be  invalu- 
able. We  wish  we  had  the  means  of  putting  this  little  book  into  the 
hands  of  all  those  butterfly  tourists  who,  in  the  fine  season,  throng 
the  ruins  of  Tintern,  Rievaulx,  and  Fountains,  and  who,  in  the  enthu- 
siasm of  the  moment,  might  be  tempted  to  read  it  to  the  no  small  profiit 
of  their  souls. 

We  are  rejoiced  to  see  a  third  edition  of  Loss  and  Gain,  or  the  Story 
of  a  Convert  (Dublin  :  J.  Duffy).  It  seems  to  be  accurately  printed, 
and  altogether  to  be  very  nicely  got  up  j  and  its  price  is  about  a  third 
less  than  that  of  the  former  editions. 


THE  ORTHOGRAPHY  OF  ST.  TERESA'S    NAME. 

To  the  Editor  of  the  Rambler. 

SIR, — I  should  feel  much  obliged  if  you  would  allow  me  to  state,  that 
the  correct  way  of  spelling  St.  Teresa's  name  is  not  with  the  h,  but 
without  it.  In  her  letters  the  Saint  always  styles  herself  l<  Teresa  de 
Jesus."  Monsignor  Weld  has  the  happiness  of  possessing  St.  Teresa's 
autograph  ;  the  name  is  spelt  without  the  k.  The  Bollandists  spell  it 
in  the  same  way.  The  Rev.  Father  Bouix,  in  his  recent  and  excellent 
translation  of  the  Saint's  "  Life"  into  French,  has  restored  the  correct 
orthography.  These  are  his  words :  "  Nous  avons  restitue  au  nom  de 
Terese  sa  veritable  orthographie.  La  sairite,  ainsi  que  les  autographes 
le  demontrent,  n'a  jamais  mis  d'h  dans  son  nom.  Ses  historiens  1'ont 
ecrit  cornme  elle  ;  tons  les  auteurs  espagnols  ont  fait  de  meme."  (Aver- 
tissement  du  Traducteur.} 

In  most  of  our  English  works  and  periodicals  the  Saint's  name  is 
written  with  the  h — Theresa.     This  mode  of  spelling  was  no  doubt 
adopted  from  the  French  ;  but  it  is  evidently  incorrect. 
I  am,  sir, 

Your  sincere  servant, 

JOHN  DALTON. 

Northampton,  Oct.  5,  1853. 

Levey,  Robson,  and  Franklyn,  Great  New  Street,  Fetter  Lane. 
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A  CATHOLIC  JOURNAL  AND  REVIEW. 
VOL.  XII.  DECEMBER  1853.  PART  LXXII. 

THE  EDITOR  TO  THE  READERS  OF  THE  "RAMBLER'' 

To  meet  the  wishes  of  so  miscellaneous  a  class  as  the  readers 
of  an  English  Catholic  periodical  is  necessarily  a  task  of  more 
than  ordinary  editorial  difficulty.  Every  other  journal  has  a 
class  of  subscribers  more  or  less  alike  in  profession,  tastes, 
sex,  and  private  pursuits.  The  English  Protestant  world  is 
so  vast,  that  it  is  enabled  to  divide  itself  into  sections,  each 
one  expressing  itself  by  its  own  organs,  or  seeking  its  own 
proper  periodical  supply  of  such  amusing  or  instructive  lite- 
rature as  is  adapted  to  its  inclinations.  One  class  has  its 
theological  journal,  another  its  critical,  another  its  literary, 
another  its  scientific,  another  its  classical,  another  its  anti- 
quarian, another  its  artistic,  another  its  musical ;  with  all  the 
varying  sub-divisions  consequent  on  the  divisions  and  sub- 
divisions of  Protestantism  and  unbelief. 

With  us,  who  are  Catholics,  the  very  reverse  is  the  case. 
We  apprehend  that  the  subscribers  to  the  Rambler  are  per- 
haps the  most  miscellaneous  class  of  readers  attached  to  any 
periodical  in  existence.  Priests,  laymen,  ladies,  gentlemen, 
professional  men,  men  in  business,  young  men,  "  old  Catho- 
lics," "converts,"  lovers  of  antiquity,  lovers  of  to-day,  lovers 
of  research,  lovers  of  gossip,  lovers  of  theology,  lovers  of 
novels ;  there  is  scarcely  a  variety  in  the  human  mind  whose 
wishes  we  have  not  to  consult  in  our  monthly  labours.  Quite 
recently  we  have  been  gratified  at  learning  that  in  a  certain 
Catholic  "  Lending-Library,"  where  the  subscribers  are  ne- 
cessarily of  a  poorer  class  than  those  for  whom  we  habitually 
write,  there  are  no  books  so  much  read  as  the  back  numbers 
and  volumes  of  the  Rambler. 

To  all  this  add  the  necessity  for  handling  topics  of  the 
day  with  that  union  of  courage,  zeal,  liveliness,  delicacy,  and 
moderation  which  befits  the  editor  of  a  Catholic  journal.  No- 
thing is  easier,  of  course,  than  to  treat  of  such  topics  when 
they  extend  only  to  Protestantism  and  its  manifestations. 
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This,  however,  is  very  far  from  all  that  our  readers  desire. 
They  desire,  and  very  reasonably,  that  we  should,  from  time 
to  time,  discuss  Catholic  subjects  of  present  and  urgent  in- 
terest ;  not,  of  course,  those  matters  of  purely  ecclesiastical 
discipline,  which  belong  to  the  spiritual  rulers  of  the  Church  ; 
but  those  practical  questions  which  spring  from  our  ever- 
changing  relations  to  the  world  and  to  one  another,  on  which 
every  private  Catholic  may  have  his  own  opinion.  To  treat 
such  subjects  rightly  is,  no  doubt,  a  very  difficult  matter ;  we 
do  not  mean  merely  with  reference  to  the  view  upheld  on  any 
open  question,  but  with  a  due  deference  both  to  authority 
and  to  the  feelings  of  those  from  whom  the  writers  in  a  jour- 
nal may  differ.  Still,  it  is  better  to  run  the  risk  of  an  occa- 
sional error  than  altogether  to  neglect  so  necessary  a  function ; 
and  accordingly  we  have  repeatedly  discussed  those  topics 
which  have  been  for  some  years  past  peculiarly  interesting,  in 
a  practical  way,  to  English  and  Irish  Catholics.  In  conduct- 
ing such  an  enterprise,  it  would  be  most  presumptuous  in  an 
editor  and  his  staff  to  expect  to  attain  an  impeccability  never 
granted  to  man,  as  it  would  be  most  unfair  in  his  readers  to 
demand  such  a  thing.  In  this  world,  those  who  will  risk 
nothing  will  do  nothing.  If  a  man  is  to  wait  until  he  is  cer- 
tain that  he  is  not  about  to  make  a  mistake,  the  greatest  saint 
must  wait  till  he  dies.  Good  intentions  on  the  one  part,  and 
charity  on  the  other,  will,  however,  go  a  great  way  towards 
smoothing  the  path  of  those  who  go  hand-in-hand,  like  the 
writers  and  readers  in  a  Catholic  journal. 

All  this  we  take  the  occasion  of  the  approach  of  a  new 
year,  heralding  a  new  volume,  to  lay  before  our  readers;  being 
sure  that  they  will  uphold  us  in  our  endeavours  to  render  our 
labours  more  worthy  of  the  support  of  all  classes  of  our  Eng- 
lish and  Irish  fellow-Catholics.  Such  support  must  be,  to  a 
certain  extent,  a  self-denying  one  to  most  readers.  We  cannot 
have  a  Catholic  journal  exclusively  adapted  to  the  tastes  of  any 
one  peculiar  class.  Our  subscribers  must,  therefore,  consider 
that  a  portion  of  their  subscription  is  bestowed  by  them  on 
the  advancement  of  the  general  cause  of  Catholic  literature 
and  cultivation.  No  reader  can  expect  to  have  a  whole  Ca- 
tholic journal  to  himself. 

For  the  future,  at  the  same  time,  we  shall  strain  every 
nerve  to  render  our  pages  as  generally  interesting  and  in- 
forming as  possible,  presenting  our  readers,  especially,  with 
a  fuller  account  of  such  books  of  historical,  biographical,  and 
entertaining  literature  as  the  teeming  press  of  this  country  is 
ceaselessly  pouring  forth.  "We  propose  also  to  devote  a  small 
portion  of  our  space  to  a  review  of  contemporary  Continental 
literature,  so  far  as  it  promises  to  be  of  interest  to  English 
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Catholics.  For  many  months  during  the  past  year  circum- 
stances of  a  private  nature,  with  which  many  of  our  readers 
are  already  acquainted,  have  incapacitated  us  for  that  attention 
to  the  current  events  and  literature  of  the  day,  and  that  active 
superintendence  of  our  journal,  which  are  so  essential  to  its 
success.  For  the  coining  year,  however,  we  are  happy  to  in- 
form our  readers,  that  we  have  been  enabled  to  make  arrange- 
ments by  which  its  efficiency  and  attractiveness  will  be  mate- 
rially increased.  It  is  also  proposed  to  make  considerable 
improvement  in  the  department  of  Short  Notices,  so  as  to 
include  not  only  an  account  of  all  new  Catholic  publications, 
but  also  of  many  works  on  general  literature,  of  whose  cha- 
racter it  is  well  that  Catholics  should  be  accurately  informed. 

One  consideration  more  we  must,  however,  lay  before  our 
friends  and  subscribers.  Increased  efficiency  requires  in- 
creased outlay,  and  increased  outlay  can  only  be  compensated 
by  an  increase  in  our  number  of  subscriptions.  The  more 
copies  that  are  sold  of  the  Rambler,  the  more  worth  having  it 
will  always  be.  Every  day  the  Catholic  body  becomes  more 
capable  of  producing  a  journal  of  first-rate  merit;  but  Catholic 
writers  are  like  other  writers;  they  must  be  paid,  and  paid 
well,  for  their  work.  When  an  accomplished  Catholic  writer 
finds  that,  by  treating  on  purely  secular  subjects,  and  so  far 
dropping  his  Catholicism,  he  can  obtain  from  a  Protestant 
periodical  three  times  the  remuneration  he  can  obtain  from  a 
Catholic,  who  can  wonder  that  he  turns  to  where  he  can  gain 
wherewithal  to  clothe  and  feed  himself  and  pay  his  taxes  ? 
And  what  right  have  those  to  blame  him,  whose  apathy,  or 
carelessness,  or  foolish  prejudices,  or  angry  feelings,  prevent 
them  from  giving  that  support  to  Catholic  books  and  journals 
which  Protestants  are  so  eager  to  bestow  on  Anti-Catholic 
publications  of  every  class?  Go  where  you  will,  in  Great 
Britain  and  Ireland,  you  hear  the  same  complaints,  that  very 
many  of  those  who  can  assist  in  the  creation  of  a  Catholic 
literature,  by  simply  buying  good  books  when  they  are  pub- 
lished, are  too  cold  and  too  careless  to  spend  a  few  shillings  a 
month  for  a  cause  of  such  vast  moment. 

Happy  indeed  we  are  to  know  that  there  are  many  ex- 
ceptions to  this  rule.  But.  of  these,  few  are  aware  of  the  abso- 
lute necessity  there  is  for  increased  exertions  on  their  part  to 
promote  the  cause  they  have  at  heart.  We  take  this  oppor- 
tunity, therefore,  respectfully  to  urge  on  our  friends  the  im- 
portant duty  at  the  present  juncture  of  lending  a  helping 
hand,  wherever  they  can,  to  those  who  are  toiling  on  their 
behalf,  and  for  the  Christian  cultivation  of  the  intellect  of  the 
time.  So  far  as  our  own  labours  are  concerned,  we  venture 
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to  request  of  all  who  take  an  interest  in  the  success  and 
increased  efficiency  of  the  Rambler,  that  they  will  be  kind 
enough  to  do  their  best  to  promote  its  circulation  ;  that  in 
cases  where  two  or  three  now  unite  to  take  a  single  copy,  they 
will  consider  whether  they  could  not  afford  each  to  take  a 
copy  for  himself;  and,  at  any  rate,  that  they  would  think  over 
the  list  of  their  friends  and  acquaintances,  and  induce  all 
whom  they  can  to  commence  subscribing  to  our  Journal  with 
the  new  volume  commencing  with  the  new  year.  We  are 
zealously  doing  cur  best  to  merit  their  friendship  and  sup- 
port; and  we  feel  assured  that  the  same  kindness  which  has 
from  the  first  alleviated  and  rewarded  our  labours  will  aid  us 
in  our  renewed  endeavours.  An  addition  of  two  hundred  sub- 
scribers is  what  is  really  required  to  put  our  Magazine  on 
that  footing  on  which  it  ought  to  be.  This  would  enable  us 
to  offer  more  adequate  remuneration  to  our  contributors,  and 
secure  more  interesting  contributions.  As  it  is  now  almost 
impossible  to  make  up  complete  sets  of  the  Rambler  from  the 
beginning,  and  most  persons  like  to  begin  with  No.  1,  \ve  pro- 
pose, for  the  convenience  of  new  subscribers,  to  adopt  a  new 
numbering  with  the  new  year.  The  forthcoming  Number  will 
therefore  be  Vol.  I.  No.  1,  New  Series.  Moreover,  for  the 
advantage  of  residents  in  the  country  who  find  a  difficulty  in 
obtaining  the  Rambler  regularly  at  the  commencement  of 
each  month  from  the  local  booksellers,  our  publishers  are 
prepared  to  supply  the  journal  by  post,  on  the  receipt  of  half 
the  postage,  forwarded  to  them  with  a  year's  subscription.  A 
post-office  order  for  one  guinea,  payable  to  Burns  and  Lam- 
bert, 17  Portman-street,  Port  man-square,  London,  at  the  Post- 
office,  Old  Cavendish-street,  will  therefore  ensure  the  arrival 
of  the  Rambler  regularly  for  the  following  year  at  the  com- 
mencement of  each  month. 

With  this  request  we  conclude  our  labours  for  1853,  com- 
pleting our  twelfth  volume,  cordially  thanking  our  friends  for 
the  kindly  feeling  which  has  now  so  long  attended  us ;  and 
trusting,  with  the  blessing  of  God,  to  meet  them  again,  with 
renewed  energies  and  well-founded  hopes,  at  the  beginning  of 
the  new  year. 
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A  VISIT   TO   ST.   MARTS,   CABRA; 
OR,  THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB. 

IN  one  or  two  of  our  recent  numbers  we  have  spoken  of  the 
noble  institutions  of  charity  which  are  supported  in  the  sister 
isle  by  the  liberality  of  the  faithful ;  and  to-day  we  propose  to 
say  a  few  words  about  one  of  the  most  perfect  and  interesting 
of  them  all,  the  Catholic  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb 
at  St.  Mary's  Convent,  Cabra,  near  Dublin.  We  chanced  to 
be  present,  a  few  months  ago,  at  the  annual  examination  of 
the  children  that  are  educated  in  this  establishment ;  and  a 
more  touching,  and  at  the  same  time  more  satisfactory  exhi- 
bition we  have  seldom  or  never  witnessed.  We  have  called  it 
an  exhibition,  because  we  believe  this  is  the  word  ordinarily 
used  to  denote  public  examinations  of  this  kind  ;  and  in  many 
cases  the  term  is  only  too  appropriate ;  for  it  often  happens 
on  such  occasions  that,  whilst  there  is  a  grand  display  of  ap- 
parent accomplishments,  yet  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  is  given 
for  testing  their  reality,  they  prove  to  be  a  mere  show,  and 
nothing  else  ; — there  is  nothing  solid  and  substantial  about 
them.  This,  however,  was  far  from  being  the  case  at  the  ex- 
amination held  at  St.  Mary's,  Cabra,  last  summer.  Indeed, 
we  believe  that  a  few  of  those  who  were  present  were  tempted 
to  complain  that  some  of  the  proceedings  were  almost  tedious, 
in  consequence  of  the  pains  that  were  taken  to  show  that  the 
instruction  imparted  was  not  superficial,  but  real ;  that  the 
answers  of  the  pupils  were  not  the  result  of  a  happy  memory, 
recited  with  parrot-like  fidelity,  but  proceeded  from  minds 
thoroughly  intelligent  and  well-informed.  At  the  public  ex- 
.amination  on  this  occasion,  the  teachers,  either  from  wrant  of 
time  or  through  fear  of  wearying  their  audience,  only  exhibited 
a  part  of  their  system.  Through  the  kindness  of  some  of  those 
who  are.  engaged  in  the  instruction,  we  have  since  received  a 
more  detailed  account  of  the  whole,  and  in  the  following  pages 
shall  introduce  the  main  features  of  it  to  our  readers. 

First,  however,  let  us  be  allowed  to  premise  a  few  general 
observations  on  the  subject,  in  order  that  its  great  importance 
and  difficulty  may  be  better  appreciated.  What,  then,  is  the 
first  object  of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  What 
is  the  first  promise  which  it  is  supposed  to  make  to  the  public  ? 
To  establish  a  medium  of  communication,  sure  and  unerring, 
between  deaf  mutes  and  their  fellow-creatures.  Unless  this 
be  done,  nothing  is  done  ;  and  no  matter  what  amount  of 
knowledge  the  children  may  seem  to  display ;  no  matter  how 
quick  and  ready  their  answers  may  be  in  geography,  in  gram- 
mar, in  history,  nay  even  in  the  all-important  subject  of  reli- 
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gion,  unless  it  can  be  clearly  ascertained  that  a  sure  and  certain 
communication  has  been  established  between  the  teacher  and 
his  pupil,  all  this  show  of  knowledge  loses  its  value  because 
of  its  uncertainty ;  for,  the  medium  of  communication  being 
uncertain,  all  the  knowledge  communicated  must  needs  be 
uncertain  also.  If  you  throw  out  a  rope  to  a  drowning  man, 
it  is  not  sufficient  that  you  have  sure  and  firm  hold  of  one 
end;  it  is  necessary  that  he  whom  you  would  assist  should 
have  an  equally  sure  and  firm  hold  of  the  other  before  you 
can  rescue  him  from  his  danger;  just  so,  it  is  not  sufficient 
that  the  teacher  should  understand  perfectly  the  characters  he 
traces  on  the  board, — it  is  necessary  that  the  creature  to  whom 
he  addresses  himself  should  also  understand  them  perfectly. 
Nor  should  he  be  too  easy  in  believing  that  his  pupil  does 
understand  him ;  such  gooclnatured  credulity  would  be  only 
fatal  to  the  enlightenment  of  the  unfortunate  deaf-mute.  If 
we  find  that  the  deaf-mute  pupil  omits  some  of  the  essential 
links  of  the  language,  for  instance,  the  verb  or  the  preposition, 
and  that  he  is  unable,  on  reflection,  to  supply  the  defect,  we 
should  not  ascribe  this  to  childish  forge tfuln ess,  but  must  con- 
clude that  the  ideas  have  never  been  properly  connected  in 
his  mind;  that  the  lamentable  chasm  which  separates  him 
from  his  fellow-creatures  has  never  been  filled  up  !  What, 
then,  will  satisfy  a  discerning  public  in  judging  of  the  effi- 
ciency of  an  institution  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  ?  Consecutive 
expression  of  thought  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  ; — we  repeat 
it,  nothing  less  than  consecutive  expression  of  thought.  The 
subject  is  becoming  daily  more  interesting  and  important.  It 
is  remembered  that,  more  than  half  a  century  ago,  one  of 
Sicard's  pupils,  after  four  years'  instruction,  became  so  far  a 
master  of  the  language,  as  to  plead  his  own  cause  in  a  court  of 
justice.  Nor  does  history  forget  that  the  same  pupils  shortly 
after  presented  to  the  Convention  an  eloquent  petition  for  the 
release  of  their  teacher,  then  in  the  slaughter-house  of  the 
Jacobins ;  a  petition  which  elicited  the  applause  of  all  parties, 
and  caused  the  house  to  call  on  the  minister  of  the  interior  for 
an  account  of  the  cause  of  Sicard's  arrest.  Let  it  not  be  ima- 
gined, therefore,  that  the  public  will  be  satisfied  with  a  variety 
of  pretty  nothings  exhibited  by  a  deaf-mute  at  an  annual  ex- 
amination, should  it  appear  that,  after  many  years'  instruction, 
they  are  still  incapable  of  writing  a  simple  letter  without  as- 
sistance from  their  teacher;  or  of  answering  questions  which  a 
speaking  child,  with  scarcely  the  use  of  reason,  would  answer 
without  a  moment's  hesitation.  In  some  institutions,  if  an  in- 
telligent visitor  will  examine  the  pupils  in  the  absence  of  their 
teacher,  he  will  sometimes  receive  such  answers  as  these :  Is 
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your  father  living  ?  Thomas.  Where  do  you  live  ?  Yes.  How 
often  do  you  go  into  the  town  ?  First  of  September,  &c.  Such 
answers  are  sufficient  to  show  that  far  greater  skill  and  learn- 
ing and  patience  are  requisite  in  an  instructor  of  the  deaf- 
mute  than  are  generally  supposed.  Indeed,  there  are  very  few 
who  sufficiently  consider  the  mysterious  nature  of  the  unin- 
structed  deaf-mute's  mind.  With  what  shall  we  compare  such 
an  one?  With  an  infant?  no,  for  the  infant  possesses  ad- 
vantages which  raise  him  at  once  far  above  so  low  a  level. 
His  mother,  for  instance,  is  ever  unconsciously  giving  him 
lessons  in  the  art  of  speaking;  she  tells  him  the  name  of  some 
object,  quality,  or  relation ;  he  hears  the  word  repeated  and 
applied  a  thousand  different  times  and  in  a  thousand  different 
ways ;  he  easily  makes  himself  master  of  the  idea,  and  com- 
mences at  once  to  trade  for  himself  in  the  communication  of 
ideas,  relying  on  the  slender  stock  which  he  has  already  ac- 
quired, and  which  soon  multiplies  a  hundredfold.  The  asso- 
ciation of  sound  fixes  the  ideas  in  the  mind,  and  the  child 
becomes  master  of  the  language,  a  thinking  and  reasoning 
being,  long  before  entering  the  school.  But  not  so  the  un- 
happy deaf-mute !  No  mother's  voice  ever  reached  his  im- 
prisoned soul ;  no  straggling  ray  of  intelligence  ever  cheered 
his  benighted  mind.  Ideas,  it  is  true,  have  entered,  but  they 
would  not  tarry  ;  he  had  not  the  power  of  detaining,  combin- 
ing, comparing  them,  or  pronouncing  upon  them.  The  teacher, 
therefore,  finds  his  mind  a  perfect  blank,  on  which  the  charac- 
ters of  reason  have  never  been  traced. 

Neither,  again,  can  the  deaf-mute  be  likened  to  the  mere 
animal,  for  he  possesses  reason,  though  undeveloped ;  nor  yet 
to  the  idiot,  for  his  reason  is  often  perfectly  sound  and  capable 
of  development.  Where,  then,  shall  we  find  a  parallel  ?  We 
seek  it  in  vain  through  all  the  dominions  of  nature  ;  but  we 
can  form  an  hypothesis  to  suit  our  subject.  There  are  certain 
so-called  philosophers,  who  would  fain  persuade  us  that  all 
language  is  purely  conventional,  owing  its  rise  and  progress  to 
the  wants,  the  efforts,  and  ingenuity  of  man.  We  need  not 
tell  our  readers  that  this  opinion  is  utterly  unfounded  and 
false.  Nevertheless,  without  supposing  aboriginal  men  to  have 
been  the  "  mutum  et  turpe  pecus"  of  Horace,  we  may  be 
allowed  for  an  instant  to  suppose  that  they  had  no  oral,  but 
only  an  artificial  language.  In  such  an  hypothesis,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  language,  like  the  arts  and  sciences,  would  have  pro- 
ceeded by  regular  analysis  to  its  present  perfection.  The  first 
ideas  would  necessarily  have  been  of  the  surrounding  material 
objects ;  those  ideas  they  might  have  communicated  in  such 
writing  as  that  of  the  original  Mexicans,  after  some  time  sub- 
stituting words  for  the  representations  of  the  things,  and  thus 
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laying  the  foundations  of  a  language  properly  so  called.  From 
objects  they  might  have  proceeded  to  their  qualities  and  rela- 
tions, advancing  slowly  from  the  more  to  the  less  known,  and 
age  after  age  adding  something  to  their  original  stock  of  writ- 
ten words.  Now  something  of  this  kind  appears  exactly  to 
describe  the  position  of  deaf-mutes :  their  language  is  artificial 
or  written  ;  by  natural  signs  they  are  capable  only  of  express- 
ing their  wants  and  desires,  like  animals.  Analysis  must 
therefore  be  applied  to  their  education ;  nor  must  its  appli- 
cation be  deferred.  This  was  the  mistake  of  De  1'Epee  ;  he 
used  analysis  only  for  communicating  metaphysical  ideas,  and 
hence  his  pupils  could  never  express  themselves  otherwise 
than  in  detached  propositions,  or  by  a  simple  "  yes"  or  "  no." 
And  writing  to  Sicard,  he  says,  "  Never  hope  to  make  your 
pupils  express  themselves  in  any  other  language  than  that  of 
signs.''*  The  teachers  of  the  system  followed  at  St.  Mary's, 
Cabra,  encouraged  by  the  success  of  Sicard,  apply  analysis 
from  the  first  day.  Theirs  is  not  the  analysis  of  the  chemist 
or  the  mathematician,  where  past  experience,  the  labours  of 
others,  and  the  skill  of  the  master  effect  more  than  the  exer- 
tions of  the  pupil,  but  rather  the  efforts  of  rude  nature  to 
increase  her  scanty  store  of  ideas. 

The  first  step  in  the  education  of  the  deaf-mute  which  is 
taken  by  the  nuns  of  St.  Mary's  is,  to  encourage  their  pupils 
to  make  rude  representations  on  the  black-boards  of  surround- 
ing objects,  and  to  point  out  to  them  the  resemblance  between 
the  object  and  its  representation.  By  this  means  their  atten- 
tion is  excited  and  their  interest  engaged;  they  are  saved 
from  the  child's  first  torment,  the  A,  B,  C  ;  for  it  would  be 
unpardonable  cruelty,  at  the  moment  the  poor  deaf-mute  is 
torn  from  parents  and  home,  to  disgust  him  and  break  his 
spirit  by  forcing  him  to  learn  unmeaning  characters, — charac- 
ters infinitely  more  unmeaning  to  him  than  to  other  children. 
It  is  not  difficult,  indeed,  to  sympathise  with  the  ordinary 
speaking  child,  who,  when  he  had  just  mastered  his  alphabet, 
at  the  same  time  that  he  announced  his  success,  expressed 
some  misgiving  as  to  whether  it  was  "  worth  while  to  have 
gone  through  so  much  to  get  so  little."  But  the  poor  deaf- 
mute  would  have  to  go  through  far  more  in  learning  this 
alphabet,  whilst  his  gain  would  seem  to  be  infinitely  less.  In 
this  system,  therefore,  it  is  wisely  dispensed  with,  or  rather 
postponed.  After  some  days,  the  representations  of  the  vari- 
ous objects  are  covered  with  the  letters  forming  their  names ; 
and  as  this  makes  no  sensible  change,  the  pupils  are  still  able 
to  point  from  the  object  to  its  representation,  and  vice  versa. 
Then  by  degrees  the  lines  of  the  figure  are  removed,  and  the 
*  Cours  d' Instruction  <Tun  Sourd-muet,  Seme  note. 
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letters  only  left ;  and  the  pupils  are  made  to  understand  that 
these  letters  designate  the  object  quite  as  efficaciously  as  did 
the  representation. 

By  this  minute  and  laborious,  yet  most  secure  process,  the 
unfortunate  deaf-mutes  are  brought  to  that  stage  in  their 
education  which  by  other  children  is  attained  almost  uncon- 
sciously,— nomenclature.  They  are  thus  placed  in  the  path  of 
discovery;  they  now  hail  the  alphabet  as  a  welcome  aid,  and 
seeing  their  object  more  clearly,  they  run  to  it  with  eagerness. 
Their  nomenclature  is  made  as  extensive  as  may  be,  and  is 
pushed  far  into  the  vegetable,  the  mineral,  and  the  animal 
kingdoms.  This  occupies,  of  course,  a  considerable  time;  and 
when  they  have  sufficiently  learned  the  names  of  existing 
beings,  and  conceived  just  notions  of  them  as  individuals,  the 
next  and  most  important  step  is,  to  enable  them  to  form 
purely  abstract  ideas.  When,  for  instance,  a  deaf-mute  sees 
the  word  man,  he  has  the  idea  of  a  body  and  soul,  constituting 
this  or  that  individual ;  he  considers  the  word  to  be  the  sub- 
stitute of  this  or  that  particular  representation.  It  is  now 
time  to  teach  him  that  the  \vord,  when  abstracted  from  its  in- 
dividual subjects,  designates  an  idea,  and  is  not  the  substitute 
of  a  representation ;  in  a  word,  it  is  now  time  to  generalise 
his  ideas.  This  is  done  in  a  very  striking  and  curious  manner. 
The  names  of  several  individuals  of  the  class  are  written  on 
the  board,  and  in  each  name  the  general  quality  is  written, 
thus,  Mciair&Zy,  Ecs h  t  ili  ledr,  Achginleds.  The 
children  are  made  to  observe  that  all  these  pupils,  Mary, 
Esther,  Agnes,  differ  from  one  another  in  name,  in  height, 
in  complexion,  &c.,  yet  that  all  agree  in  that  peculiarity 
of  size  or  age  which  the  word  child  designates ;  and  conse- 
quently that  all  claim  that  common  name.  The  abstraction 
is  then  sensibly  exhibited,  by  striking  out  the  letters  which 
form  the  word  child  in  each  place  where  they  occur  in  the 
middle  of  the  names  of  the  children,  and  writing  the  word 
once  distinctly  at  the  bottom,  as  something  which  belongs  to 
them  all.  Moreover,  each  pair  of  words  is  presented  to  them, 
as,  Mary  child,  Agnes  child,  &c. ;  and  the  pupils  are  asked 
by  natural  signs,  how  many  objects  each  of  these  pairs  desig- 
nate ?  If  they  answer,  Two,  the  words  are  replaced  in  their 
former  position,  thus,  Achginleds.  In  this  manner  the 
pupils  are  guarded  against  that  common  mistake  of  deaf-mutes, 
whereby  they  consider  every  distinct  word  to  designate  a  dis- 
tinct object.  They  are  now  accurately  taught  the  meaning  of 
the  genus  and  the  species;  figures,  or  representations  cor- 
responding to  the  subject-matter,  being  made  use  of  for  the 
imparting  of  this  knowledge,  just  as  in  the  preceding  case. 
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Upon  this  same  foundation  also  they  are  taught  to  under- 
stand the  definite  and  indefinite  articles,  the  plural  number, 
the  possessive  case,  and  the  personal  and  possessive  pronouns. 
The  reader  will  recognise  at  once  how  all  these  naturally  fol- 
low* upon  the  foundation  of  knowledge  once  imparted  as  to 
abstract  or  general  ideas.  So  peculiar,  however,  is  the  mental 
condition  of  the  deaf-mute,  that  the  clearest  explanations  are 
lost  upon  him,  unless  he  be  obliged  himself  to  give  them ;  so 
that  the  teacher's  only  security  is  to  oblige  his  pupil  to  do 
every  thing;  to  induce  him  to  go  forward,  and  never  to  out- 
step him  for  an  instant ;  for  if  he  neglect  this  precaution,  the 
pupil  is  sure  to  remain  behind.  Thus  also  is  his  attention 
fixed,  and  study  made  agreeable  to  him. 

Having  given  their  pupils  a  clear  and  distinct  notion  of 
the  substantive,  our  teachers  make  this  their  grand  starting- 
point  ;  this  is  their  vantage-ground,  their  sure  foundation,  on 
which  they  may  confidently  proceed  to  build  the  language  ; 
for  all  other  words  having  value  only  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
stantive, they  all  gather  around  this  centre.  Thus,  from  the 
knowledge  of  the  substantive  in  all  its  forms,  they  proceed  to 
a  knowledge  of  its  qualities  or  accidental  modifications.  Their 
attention  is  directed  to  the  admirable  variety  which  forms  the 
chief  ornament  of  nature.  Two  beings  of  the  same  species 
are  presented  to  them,  and  they  are  made  to  observe  their  dif- 
ferences; the  substantive,  with  its  modification,  is  then  written 
thus,  Praepder,  P6a/pw£er.  They  are  first  taught  such 
adjectives  as  can  be  perceived  by  the  senses,  afterwards  such 
as  are  intellectual  and  moral.  This  gives  them  a  new  nomen- 
clature, viz.  a  nomenclature  of  qualities  ;  and  this  is  rendered 
as  extensive  as  possible,  to  prevent  the  painful  ignorance  so 
often  displayed  by  deaf-mutes,  who  stop  and  stare  at  words 
which,  in  the  many  years  of  their  education,  they  have  never 
happened  to  meet  with,  but  which  could  present  no  difficulty 
to  an  ordinary  child.  A  nice  distinction  is  also  observed  in 
those  words  which  nearly  resemble  one  another,  in  order  that 
the  pupils  may  be  afterwards  enabled  to  use  them  with  perfect 
accuracy.  Moreover,  they  are  at  the  same  time  instructed 
in  verbal  modifications  ;  as,  for  instance,  a  pupil  walks  ; — 
her  name,  with  the  modification  she  assumes,  is  written, 
Awvagluksitnga;  and  specimens  of  active  and  their  cor- 
responding passive  modifications,  exemplified  in  actions,  follow 
in  a  natural  and  easy  order.  At  the  same  time,  it  is  easy  also 
to  teach  them  that  the  substantive,  or  substance,  not  only 
assumes  different  modifications,  but  different  degrees  of  modi- 
fication. One  pupil  is  made  to  walk  slowly,  another  rapidly; 
and  the  attention  of  the  class  is  directed  to  the  difference  of 
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modification  in  both ;  and  this  difference  is  expressed  on  the 
board  thus, 

A     w     s     u     a     L     g     I    u     k     s     i     o     t     n#     w     a 

I          i         ill         i 

w  a  I  k          ^  «j 

S  L  O  W 

Augusta  walking  slowly. 


Martha  walking  rapidly. 

Thus  they  perceive  that  the  adverb  is  an  addition  to  the 
modification,  and  do  not  mistake  it  for  the  name  of  an  object. 
In  the  same  way — but  it  would  take  us  too  long  to  specify  the 
precise  means — great  care  is  taken  to  make  them  understand 
that  the  preposition,  conjunction,  adjective,  and  tenses  de- 
signate mere  relations. 

The  relation  of  time  being  of  such  importance  demands 
particular  attention.  Time  is  the  duration  of  beings:  it  com- 
menced with  the  creation  of  the  world,  the  sun,  the  stars,  &c. ; 
it  is  measured  by  the  duration  of  those  beings,  and  is  to  end 
with  their  destruction.  Time  for  us  is  merely  the  relation  or 
correspondence  of  our  temporal  existence  with  the  duration 
of  those  great  beings ;  and  we  are  said  to  have  lived  a  longer 
or  shorter  time,  as  our  existence  has  been  prolonged  or  con- 
tinued to  correspond  with  a  greater  or  smaller  portion  of  their 
duration.  Time  is  divided  by  us  and  made  to  consist  of  a  vast 
number  of  instants  passing  on  in  regular  succession:  we  exist 
during  the  present  instant,  the  past  is  gone  for  ever,  the  future 
has  not  yet  come.  To  give  deaf-mutes  an  exact  notion  of 
time,  recourse  is  had,  as  usual,  to  something  visible  and  sensible. 
One  pupil  is  ordered  to  strike  another,  and  the  striker's  name 
is  written  under  a  line  expressive  of  futurity ;  he  raises  his 
hand  to  give  the  blow,  and  then,  with  the  utmost  rapidity,  a 
pupil  at  the  board  begins  to  write  in  the  striker's  name  the 
modification  he  is  about  to  assume  ;  he  has  not  proceeded  far, 
when,  looking  round,  he  perceives  the  blow  has  been  given, 
and  then,  without  a  moment's  delay,  he  removes  the  future, 
substitutes  the  present,  and  writes  the  entire  action  ;  in  the 
next  instant  the  first  pupil  ceases  to  strike,  and  the  present 
gives  way  to  the  past.  At  the  board  all  this  is  done  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning  with  a  single  name  and  line  ;  but  it  would 
be  difficult  to  give  any  adequate  idea  of  the  process  by  any 
diagram  which  we  could  represent  upon  paper. 
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The  materials  of  the  language  are  now  fully  collected,  and 
it  only  remains  to  put  them  together  by  the  magic  power  of 
the  verb.  This  is  the  great  word  with  whose  power  they  are 
now  made  acquainted.  It  is  in  itself  the  enunciation  of  the 
judgment.  The  verb  is  the  word  of  the  mind,  the  word,  par 
excellence,  of  the  language.  The  verb  is  our  own  ;  all  other 
words  are  signs  of  things,  or  ideas,  more  or  less  independent 
of  us ;  but  the  verb  expresses  the  free  and  rational  act  of  the 
mind ;  it  distinguishes  us  from  irrational  animals.  No  pains 
are  spared,  therefore,  to  give  the  deaf-mute  a  just  idea  of  this 
important  word.  Here  simple  and  childish  mechanism  is  made 
to  work  in  subjection  to  severe  philosophy.  Red  paper  is 
presented  to  the  deaf-mute,  and  the  word  paper  is  then  written 
upon  the  board  with  the  quality,  black.  By  a  natural  sign 
he  expresses  himself  not  content  with  such  an  arrangement ; 
the  teacher  informs  him  that  his  sign  of  dissent  is  properly 
rendered  by  the  word  No.  Next  the  teacher  writes  the  same 
word,  paper,  with  its  proper  quality,  red,  and  the  pupil  makes 
a  sign  of  assent ;  this  is  rendered  by  the  word  yes,  and  the 
whole  stands  thus • 

p     b     a     I    p     a     e     ck     r. — No. 
p     T     a     e    p     d    er. — Yes. 

The  qualities  are  then  abstracted  in  the  usual  way ;  the 
words  yes  and  no  are  made  to  take  the  middle  places.  The 
letter  ?/  is  next  removed,  and  a  slight  change  in  the  letter  e 
gives  the  verb  is,  the  only  pure  verb  in  the  language.  Similar 
changes  give  us  is  not ;  and  when  they  have  been  thus  tho- 
roughly taught  that  yes  and  no  express  the  action  of  the 
mind  assenting  to,  or  dissenting  from,  the  agreement  of  two 
ideas,  they  have  mastered  the  construction  of  a  pure  sentence, 
a  simple  proposition.  The  verb  to  be,  uniting  itself  with  the 
neuter,  active,  and  passive  modifications  which  the  pupil  has 
already  learned,  easily  transforms  them  into  neuter,  active,  and 
passive  verbs ;  the  analysis  of  the  auxiliaries  makes  known  to 
him  the  variations  of  tense  and  mood,  and  his  education  ends 
ivith  a  far  more  perfect  knowledge  of  the  language  than  that 
possessed  by  ordinary  children.  It  was  impossible  to  assist  at 
the  examination  we  have  referred  to  during  the  last  summer, 
without  being  struck  by  the  extreme  accuracy  of  the  children's 
knowledge  in  this  department,  which  is  of  course  the  necessary 
foundation  of  all  others.  We  are  satisfied  that  the  children 
whom  we  saw  at  St.  Mary's,  Cabra,  would  understand  a  ser- 
mon, or  any  other  written  composition,  far  better  than  nine- 
tenths  of  our  adult  population  in  full  enjoyment  of  their 
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senses,  and  educated  in  the  National  schools  of  the  last  gene- 
ration. 

We  have  devoted  so  much  space  to  an  account  of  the 
mode  of  teaching  language,  that  we  can  only  say  a  very  few 
words  upon  other  subjects.  The  pupils  are  taught  all  the 
common  rules  of  arithmetic  to  fractions  inclusively;  the  geo- 
graphy, general  and  particular,  of  the  earth  and  its  principal 
parts;  the  history  of  the  Bible,  and  as  much  of  Bossuet's 
Universal  History  as  is- required  to  throw  light  on  the  sacred 
volume ;  the  history  of  England,  and  an  abstract  of  the  his- 
tories of  Ireland,  Scotland,  and  France  ;  and  all  these  are 
taught  in  a  peculiar  manner,  suited  to  the  capacity  of  deaf- 
mutes,  and  calculated  to  develop  their  intelligence. 

In  religion  they  learn  first  the  existence  and  nature  of  the 
soul.  From  this  inferior  spirit  they  are  led  to  the  Great 
Spirit  who  created  them.  From  the  omnipresence  of  this 
Almighty  Being  they  easily  learn  the  morality  of  actions  ;  then 
the  rules  of  this  morality,  viz.  the  laws  of  God  and  His 
Church.  They  are  made  acquainted  with  the  fall  of  Adam, 
its  consequences,  and  its  reparation  in  the  second  Adam,  Jesus 
Christ.  Finally,  they  learn  the  means  of  availing  themselves 
of  His  Blood  through  the  sacraments.  Of  course,  also,  they 
are  made  familiar  with  the  dignity  and  privileges  of  the  Virgin 
Mother,  and  with  the  beautiful  histories  of  the  Saints ;  more 
especially,  also,  with  the  mystic  meaning  of  those  ceremonies 
which  form  the  beauty  of  God's  house,  and  "  adorn  the  place 
where  His  glory  dwelleth."  His  earthly  parent  is  silent  to  the 
deaf-mute  ;  but  his  spiritual  mother,  the  Church,  speaks  to  his 
soul  with  touching  eloquence ;  and  it  would  be  cruel  indeed 
if  they  were  not  duly  instructed  in  her  language,  and  made  to 
recognise  also  the  sweet  lessons  which  she  so  incessantly  sets 
before  them. 

Such  is  a  brief  outline  of  the  system  of  instruction  pursued 
at  St.  Mary's,  Cabra ;  and  if  it  is  not  yet  perfect,  few  will 
deny  that  it  is  at  least  solid.  The  teachers,  whose  zeal  and 
diligence  are  beyond  all  praise,  tell  us  that  their  institution  is 
yet  in  its  infancy;  that  consequently  they  do  not  look  for 
beauty  of  style  in  the  compositions  of  their  pupils,  nor  even 
for  complete  correctness,  but  only  for  that  consecutive  ex- 
pression of  thought  which  marks  a  rational  being.  They  will 
not,  however,  consider  themselves  to  have  accomplished  their 
task,  until  they  shall  have  communicated  to  their  pupils  a 
mastery  of  the  pen  equal  to  that  which  others  possess  of  the 
tongue.  The  following  is  a  specimen  of  what  some  of  their 
pupils  are  already  able  to  do  in  this  way.  It  is  the  genuine 
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composition  of  one  of  the  girls  now  under  their  care,  and  will 
be  read  with  great  interest. 

"  DESCRIPTION  OF   HOW  I  MADE   MY  FIRST  COMMUNION. 

"  My  confessor  examined  me  to  make  my  first  communion.  I 
answered  well ;  and  he  told  me  that  I  was  to  make  my  first  com- 
munion on  St.  Peter  and  Paul's  day.  I  used  to  study  my  catechism 
often,  and  my  instructress  used  to  ask  me  questions  out  of  it,  for 
fear  I  should  forget  what  my  confessor  should  ask  me,  and  that  he 
would  not  let  me  go  to  holy  communion.  When  Saturday,  the  25th 
day  of  June,  had  come,  I  examined  all  the  sins  of  my  life  for  an 
hour  and  a  half.  After  supper  I  went  upstairs  to  a  little  dormitory 
with  my  instructress,  and  when  all  the  deaf-mutes  were  in  bed,  I 
said  my  night  prayers  and  went  to  bed ;  and  on  retreat,  before  I  lay 
down  in  my  bed,  I  offered  my  heart  and  soul  to  God,  and  the  sleep  I 
was  soing  to  take.  Then  I  lay  down  in  my  bed  and  went  to  sleep. 
On  Sunday  morning  I  got  up  at  half-past  six  o'clock,  and  after  I 
had  dressed  myself,  I  went  to  the  little  dormitory,  and  said  my 
prayers.  After  my  prayers  my  instructress  came  and  gave  me  a 
lesson  out  of  my  catechism  to  study  before  mass.  At  half-past 
seven  I  went  to  mass,  and  said  my  prayers  for  three  quarters  of  an 
hour.  After  mass  I  went  to  breakfast ;  and  after  breakfast  I  went 
to  the  little  dormitory  again,  and  examined  myself  again.  After  all 
my  examination  I  sat  down  on  a  chair,  and  looked  at  pictures  for 
nearly  an  hour.  After  I  had  seen  the  pictures,  I  think  it  was  a  little 
after  two  o'clock.  I  went  to  the  window  and  stood  looking  at  the 
nice  field,  to  let  the  air  to  my  face,  until  half-past  two.  Then  I 
went  to  dinner  ;  and  after  dinner  I  went  to  the  little  dormitory,  and 
waited  for  my  instructress  to  come  and  tell  me  what  to  do.  She 
told  me  to  walk  up  and  down  the  play-ground  for  an  hour,  and  to 
come  back  at  four  o'clock.  At  four  o'clock  I  used  to  draw  pic- 
tures of  the  angels  and  saints,  because  the  day  was  Sunday,  and  it 
was  forbidden  to  sew.  At  five  o'clock  I  went  to  walk  up  and  down 
a  large  dormitory,  saying  my  rosary,  or  reading  my  prayer-book, 
thinking  of  when  Jesus  Christ  would  come  to  me  for  half  an  hour. 
At  half-past  five  I  used  to  be  heard  my  catechism.  At  six  o'clock 
I  used  to  sit  down  on  a  little  form  and  draw  pictures.  At  half-past 
six  I  went  to  my  supper,  and  came  back  to  the  little  dormitory;  then 
my  instructress  came  and  told  me  to  draw  pictures  on  a  slate  out  of 
the  large  book  for  half  an  hour,  and  then  to  say  my  prayers  and  go 
to  bed.  On  Monday  I  did  the  same  ;  but  I  used  to  sew  from  twelve 
o'clock  until  half-past  twelve.  I  went  to  confession  on  Monday,  but 
I  did  not  receive  absolution,  The  priest  said  he  would  give  me  ab- 
solution on  Tuesday.  I  went  to  confession  again  on  Tuesday,  and 
received  absolution  ;  and  I  was  told  that  I  should  go  to  holy  com- 
munion on  Wednesday.  On  Wednesday  I  wore  a  white  frock  and 
white  hood  going  to  holy  communion.  After  communion  I  was 
very  happy  all  day,  playing  with  my  instructress." 
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We  cannot  conclude  our  notice  of  this  admirable  institu- 
tion, without  finding  room  for  extracts  from  the  address  which 
was  read  to  the  assembly  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  ex- 
amination. It  is  not,  we  believe,  the  unconnected  composition 
of  any  of  the  pupils,  like  that  which  we  have  just  given  ;  but, 
in  the  main,  it  was  drawn  up  by  some  of  their  number.  It 
tells  its  own  tale  with  affecting  eloquence ;  and  we  present  it, 
without  note  or  comment,  to  our  readers. 

"  Before  we  came  here,  there  was  no  one  to  speak  to  us,  and  we 
could  speak  to  no  one.  We  were  like  people  all  alone  in  the  world. 
We  were  worse,  because  we  saw  others  rejoicing  at  things  we  could 
not  enjoy.  Their  happiness  was  our  misery.  We  were  treated  like 
fools  or  idiots.  We  were  a  misery  to  our  dear  parents  ;  they  did  not 
know  what  to  do  with  us.  Oh,  what  a  charity  you  have  done  in 
taking  us  out  of  that  condition,  so  sad  and  afflicting  !  Here  we  are 
a  little  world  to  ourselves.  We  can  converse  with  each  other  like 
speaking  people.  We  can  rejoice  together,  and  make  each  other 
happy  by  our  company.  We  are  learning  also  to  converse  with 
others,  as  you  see  by  our  examination  ;  and  when  we  go  home,  we 
hope  to  be  almost  equal  to  other  people  in  our  education.  It  is 
to  you,  our  best  friends  and  benefactors,  that  we  owe  such  great 
benefits  and  advantages. 

"  Four  of  our  dear  companions  left  us  during  the  year.  They 
write  to  us  sometimes  very  nice  and  fond  letters.  Poor,  dear  little 
Agnes  Beedem  was  one  of  them.  She  died  a  short  time  after  she 
went  home ;  but  she  was  always  very  good,  and  she  died  a  happy 
death.  She  is,  we  hope,  in  heaven,  with  God  and  the  Blessed  Virgin, 
praying  for  us  her  companions,  and  praying  also  for  you,  the  friends 
and  benefactors  of  this  institution,  which  taught  her  the  way  to 
heaven. 

"  We  said  we  are  very  happy  here.  We  wish  to  tell  you  how 
we  spend  our  time.  We  rise  at  half-past  five.  We  say  our  morn- 
ing prayers  ten  minutes  before  six.  We  study  from  six  to  half-past 
seven.  We  go  to  mass  at  half-past  seven.  We  take  our  breakfast 
at  eight.  We  recreate  ourselves  from  a  quarter  before  nine  until 
half-past  nine.  We  go  to  class  from  half- past  nine  to  half-past 
eleven.  We  make  a  short  visit  to  the  Most  Holy  at  half-past 
eleven,  and  amuse  ourselves  then  in  the  play-ground  till  twelve. 
\Ve  say  the  Angel  us  at  twelve,  then  work  till  half-past  twelve.  We 
go  to  class  from  half-past  twelve  to  half-past  two.  We  dine  at  half- 
past  two.  Some  of  us  are  engaged  in  domestic  occupations  from 
three  to  four,  and  others  take  recreation  in  the  play-ground.  We 
all  sew  or  knit  from  four  to  five.  We  study  from  five  to  half-past 
six.  We  take  our  supper  at  half-past  six.  Some  arrange  the  house, 
and  others  play  from  ten  minutes  before  seven  till  a  quarter  to  eight. 
A  quarter  to  eight  we  say  our  night  prayers.  At  eight  we  go  to 
bed.  We  go  to  confession  once  a  month,  and  those  who  have  made 
their  first  communion  go  on  the  festivals  besides.  Twenty-five  of 
VOL.  XII.  K  K 
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us  go  to  holy  communion.  Several  are  in  course  of  preparation  for 
their  first  communion.  Twenty-nine  have  also  been  confirmed  by 
the  bishop. 

"  Oh,  if  we  could  remain  here  always,  we  should  be  happy  to 
stay  !  But  we  must  make  room  for  others  who  are  wanting  to  come 
into  the  institution. 

"Oh,  if  the  institution  were  large  enough  for  all  the  deaf  and 
dumb  children  in  the  country  !  There  are,  we  are  told,  more  than 
3000  of  us  in  Ireland  alone.  We  are  also  told  that  400  of  these  are 
old  enough  to  be  at  school,  The  half  of  that  number,  that  is  200, 
are  little  girls. 

"  Oh,  if  they  were  all  here,  how  glad  we  would  be  !  how  glad 
the  nuns  would  be  !  how  glad  the  committee  would  be !  And  why 
are  they  not  here  ?  The  kind  gentlemen  of  the  committee  have  not 
means  to  support  them.  Oh,  if  we  could  speak,  how  we  would 
sound  in  the  ears  of  all  charitable  people,  and  of  the  whole  world  if 
we  could,  the  state  of  misery  in  which  these  poor  creatures  are,  and 
the  blessings  they  would  have  if  they  got  in  amongst  us  here  !  You 
did  not  know,  dearest  friends  and  benefactors,  what  it  was  to  be 
deaf  and  dumb.  You  do  not  know  the  state  of  misery  in  which  the 
poor  uninstructed  deaf-mutes  are,  because  you  'never  were  deaf  and 
dumb.  They  do  not,  poor  creatures,  know  it  themselves.  But  we 
know  it ;  we,  who  were  what  they  are,  and  now  know  the  difference ; 
me  understand  the  misery  of  their  sad  condition. 

"  We  often  say  to  each  other,  '  When  will  the  charitable  ladies 
and  gentlemen  send  the  two  hundred  deaf  and  dumb  here,  as  they 
sent  us  ?'  How  happy  we  would  be  if  our  dear  and  kind  benefactors 
would  enable  the  good  gentlemen  of  the  committee  to  admit  all  the 
deaf  and  dumb  children  of  Ireland  into  the  institution !  God  grant 
we  may  before  long  see  this  accomplished ! 

"  We  finish,  dearest  friends  and  benefactors,  by  again  thanking 
you.  May  God  for  ever  bless  you  !  We  shall  ever  feel  it  a  duty  to 
pray  for  you;  and  we  hope,  through  means  of  that  religion  which  you 
have  taught  us,  to  rejoice  with  you  in  the  reward  of  your  charity  in 
Heaven." 


CELEBRATED  VISIONS  OF  THE  BLESSED  VIRGIN. 

THE  vision  of  La  Salette,  against  which  our  Protestant  neigh- 
bours have  been  so  loudly  blaspheming,  is  no  new  act  of 
watchfulness  on  the  part  of  our  dear  Mother,  the  Blessed 
Virgin.  It  is  but  one  in  a  chain  of  visions  that  Catholics 
believe  to  have  begun  in  the  first  century,  and  to  have  con- 
tinued down  to  our  own  times.  When  we  say  that  visions  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  began  in  the  first  age,  we  are  not 
alluding  to  the  twelfth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse.  Many  argu- 
ments, indeed,  might  be  adduced  to  show  that  the  woman  there 
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spoken  of  was  the  Blessed  Virgin ;  but  we  do  not  here  base  any 
argument  on  this  fact,  since  many  interpreters  are  of  opinion 
that  the  Church  is  meant  rather  than  our  Blessed  Lady.*  But 
whilst  Mary  was  still  living,  she  is  said  to  have  appeared  to 
St.  James  at  Saragossa  in  Spain.  We  take  the  sober  narrative 
of  Suarez;f  "  It  is  a  received  tradition  at  Saragossa,  and 
throughout  all  Spain,  that  when  St.  James  arrived  at  Sara- 
gossa, and  was  reflecting  anxiously  on  the  smallness  of  the 
number  he  had  drawn  to  the  true  faith,  the  Blessed  Virgin 
appeared  to  him  in  her  mortal  body  and  comforted  him,  assur- 
ing him  that  the  few  disciples  that  he  had  gathered  together 
would  complete  the  work  which  he  could  not  accomplish. 
For  a  perpetual  remembrance  of  this  favour,  a  magnificent  and 
much-venerated  church  was  built  there.  This  church  was 
afterwards  erected  into  a  collegiate  church,  endowed  with 
many  immunities  and  apostolical  privileges,  and  called  St. 
Mary  of  the  Pillar  (Sta.  Maria  del  Pilar),  because  in  it  may  be 
seen  the  rock  or  pillar  on  which  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary, 
according  to  the  same  tradition,  trod.  This  is  the  primary 
reason  for  the  great  solemnity  with  which  Spain  keeps  the 
feast  of  St.  James.  For  thus  the  favour  is  acknowledged  that 
was  received  on  his  account,  when  the  Blessed  Virgin,  before 
leaving  this  world,  vouchsafed  to  comfort  Spain,  to  honour  it 
by  her  presence,  and,  together  with  St.  James,  to  take  it  under 
her  protection."  J 

The  paucity  of  documents  regarding  the  Church  during  the 
days  of  persecution  prepares  us  to  expect  little  on  the  subject 
now  before  us.  And  yet  we  have  some  illustrious  instances 
of  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  by  the  extraordinary 
grace  of  visions.  St.  Gregory  Nazianzen  relates  a  wonderful 
instance  of  the  protection  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  towards  the 
end  of  the  second,  or  early  in  the  third  century.  And  though 
he  does  not  mention  a  vision,  yet  he  seems  to  allude  to  one. 
St.  Cyprian  the  magician,  after  having  collected  in  his  travels 
every  kind  of  learning  in  the  black  art,  put  all  his  skill  to  the 
test  to  strive  to  carry  out  his  evil  purposes  in  regard  of  the 
Christian  virgin  Justina.  She  feeling  herself  under  the  influ- 
ence of  charms,  had  recourse  to  the  Blessed  Virgin,  just  as 
Catholics  have  at  present,  entreating  the  Blessed  Virgin  to 
protect  a  virgin  in  danger.  Her  prayer  was  heard ;  the 
charms  failed.  Cyprian  renounced  his  art  so  powerless  against 
a  Christian.  He  was  baptised ;  and  both  he  and  Justina 

*  Cite  Mystique  de  Dieu,  p.  i.  1.  i.  c.  8,  9,  10. 

f  Suarez,  de  virtute  et  statu  religionis,  1.  ii.  c.  9.  n.  16,  p.  182  :  ed.  Mogunt, 
1624. 

£  A  more  detailed  account  of  this  vision  is  given  in  the  Acta  SS.,  sixth 
volume  of  July,  pp.  114-124,  by  Cuper,  in  the  life  of  St.  James  the  Apostle. 
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gained  the  martyr's  crown.     Their  feast  is  still  kept  on  the 
26th  of  September.*  But  a  still  more  illustrious,  because  more 
generally  felt,  instance  of  our  dear  Mother's  guardianship  is 
related  by  St.  Gregory  of  Nyssa,  in  his  life  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Neocassarea,  surnamed  Thaumaturgus,  who  died  in  the  third 
century.     We  relate  the  event  in  the  words  of  St.  Gregory  of 
Nyssa. -j~     "  Once,  when  St.  Gregory  of  Neocaesarea  had  spent 
the  whole  night  in  considering  and  reasoning  on  the  truths  of 
faith,  and  had  harassed  his  mind  with  many  reflections  (for 
there  were  some  who  even  then  adulterated  the  sound  doctrine 
of  faith,  and  by  plausible  arguments  often  made  the  truth  un- 
certain even  to  learned  and  prudent  men),  there  appeared  to 
him  a  human  figure.     The  countenance  and  person  was  that 
of  an  old  man,  the  dress  was  that  of  an  illustrious  personage, 
a  divine  beauty  appeared  in  him,  with  much  gracefulness  of 
countenance  and  comportment.     Alarmed  at  the  sight,  he  rose 
from  his  bed,  and  inquired  who  he  was,  and  why  he  came  ? 
When  the  figure  had,  in  an  under  tone,  calmed  the  disturbance 
of  his  mind,  and  said  that  he  came  to  him,  in  obedience  to 
divine  orders,  to  reveal  to  his  faith  and  piety  the  truth,  and  to 
dispel  all  doubts  and  uncertainties,  he  took  courage,  and  began 
to  gaze  on  the  figure  with  joy  and  veneration.     The  appari- 
tion then  directed  his  attention  by  pointing  to  a  female  figure 
that  stood  opposite.     The  second  figure  was  of  a  female  form, 
more  exquisite  than  any  human  being  in  this  life.     St.  Gregory 
was  again  alarmed,  and  turning  away  his  face,  cast  down  his 
eyes.     With  perplexity  and  doubt  he  hesitated,  for  he  could 
not  bear  to  look  on  the  apparition.     The  night  was  dark,  yet 
a  miraculous  light  shone  on  himself  and  the  two  figures,  as  if 
some  bright  torch  were  burning.     His  eyes  could -not  bear 
the  apparition,  yet  he  heard  the  conversation  that  they  carried 
on  together  concerning  the  subject  of  his  doubts.     Hereby  he 
not  only  received  a  true  knowledge  of  the  faith,  but  he  also 
ascertained  the  names  of  the  two  that  appeared  to  him,  as  they 
called  each  other  by  name.     He  heard  her  who  appeared  as  a 
woman   exhort  John  the  Evangelist  to  expound  the  mystery 
of  true  faith  to  a  young  man ;  and  St.  John,  on  the  other 
hand,  replied   that  he  would  comply  with  the  desire  of  the 
Mother  of  God  in  this  regard.     Having  then  spoken  suitably 
to  the  question,  and  clearly  defined  the  truth,  the  two  figures 
disappeared.     St.   Gregory  immediately  committed  what  he 
had  heard  to  paper.     He  preached  this  doctrine  during  his 
life,  and  at  death  handed  it  down  as  a  divine  legacy.     This 
copy  of  the  creed  (which  in  the  days  of  St.  Gregory  was  still 

*  St.  Greg.  Naz.,  prat.  31,  n.  28  :  ed.  Mam.  torn.  i. 

f  St.  Greg.  Nyssa  in  vita  B.  Greg.  Thaum.,  torn.  iii.  p.  515  :  ed.  Paris. 
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extant)  was  venerated,  and  kept  the  city  of  Neocsesarea  free 
from  heresy."* 

About  a  century  after  the  vision  just  related,  there  was 
another,  whose  history  has  been  already  recorded  in  these 
pages,")"  and  whose  memory  is  still  preserved  in  the  Church,  by 
the  feast  of  Sta.  Maria  ad  Nives,  on  the  4th  of  August.  And 
towards  the  end  of  the  fourth  century  we  have  the  miraculous 
conversion  of  St.  Mary  of  Egypt,  who,  whilst  still  leading  a 
life  of  profligacy,  went  up  to  Jerusalem  with  the  pilgrims  who 
crowded  thither  to  adore  the  true  cross ;  but  when  she  attempted 
to  enter  the  church  where  the  true  cross  was  venerated,  she 
found  herself  repulsed  by  an  invisible  hand.  Seeing  a  picture 
of  the  Blessed  Virgin  in  the  court,  she  prostrated  herself  before 
it,  and  promised  to  change  her  life  if  the  obstacle  were  re- 
moved. She  tried  again,  and  now  she  entered.  She  was  then 
admonished  by  a  voice  to  retire  into  the  desert,  and  was  assured, 
that  if  she  crossed  the  Jordan  she  would  be  saved.  And  there 
is  every  thing  to  lead  us  to  believe  that  she  who  obtained  for 
her  the  first  grace  of  entering  the  church  was  also  the  instru- 
ment of  the  second.  In  the  next  century  St.  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria, through  his  zeal  for  the  orthodox  faith,  had  not  inserted 
the  name  of  St.  John  Chrysostom  on  the  diptychs,  owing  to 
some  uneasiness  concerning  the  troubles  at  Constantinople. 
The  Blessed  Virgin,  however,  corrected  him  in  a  vision,  in 
which  he  saw  himself  expelled  from  the  church  by  St.  John, 
but  the  Mother  of  God  entreating  that  he  might  be  allowed 
to  enter,  because  he  had  done  much  in  her  honour;  where- 
upon St.  John  relented,  and  St.  Cyril  was  allowed  to  enter. 
The  saint  understood  the  vision,  and  forthwith  inserted  the 
name  of  St.  Chrysostom,  and  ordered  his  clergy  to  do  so  like- 


wise. 


After  Christianity  had  begun  to  spread  even  amongst  the 
nations  that  had  never  bowed  to  the  arms  of  ancient  Rome, 
records  are  multiplied,  and  we  have  more  frequent  instances  of 
these  visions. §  We  will  mention  one  in  the  history  of  our 
own  country,  which  led  to  the  foundation  of  the  famous 
monastery  of  Evesham.  It  will  remind  our  readers,  in  some 
of  its  circumstances,  of  the  vision  of  La  Salette.  Brithwald  of 
Glastonbury  tells  us  that  the  holy  Bishop  Egwin  had  placed 
four  shepherds  to  watch  the  flocks  of  God's  servants  in  the 
wood  of  Homme.  One  of  these  shepherds,  called  Eves,  hap- 
pened to  penetrate  into  the  interior  of  the  wood,  when, 

*  See  the  works  of  St.  Gregory  Thaura. :  Ruffinus. 

f  See  Hambler,  vol.  vi.  p.  207. 

J  Acta  SS.  Jan.  28,  in  vita  St.  Cyril  Alex. 

§  See  Dialog.  Greg.  Magn.  lib.  iv.  c.  8,  &c. 
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behold,  there  stood  before  him  a  most  noble  lady,  'accom- 
panied by  two  others.  Her  beauty  surpassed  the  beauty  of 
this  world,  and  she  seemed  to  shine  brighter  than  the  sun.  In 
her  hand  she  held  a  book,  and  with  her  attendant  virgins  she 
sang  heavenly  hymns.  The  shepherd,  dazzled  by  the  bright 
vision,  was  filled  with  fear;  and  on  his  return  home  he  faith- 
fully revealed  all  that  he  had  seen  to  the  holy  bishop.  The 
bishop,  reflecting  on  these  things,  first  gave  himself  up  to 
prayer  and  fasting,  and  then  proceeded  with  three  companions, 
bare-footed  and  singing  psalms,  to  the  place  notified  to  him. 
There,  leaving  his  companions  at  a  distance,  he  entered  into 
the  thickest  parts  of  the  wood,  and  prostrating  himself  on  the 
ground,  implored  his  Saviour's  mercy.  On  rising  from  prayer, 
three  virgins,  of  the  same  surpassing  brightness  as  those  whom 
the  shepherd  had  seen,  stood  before  him.  The  one  in  the 
centre  was  taller  and  more  dazzling  than  the  other  two.  Fair 
as  the  lily,  and  lovely  as  the  rose,  she  exhaled  a  fragrant  per- 
fume ;  she  bore  in  her  hands  a  book  and  a  shining  cross  of 
gold.  Already  the  bishop  had  conjectured  that  she  must  be 
the  Mother  of  God,  when,  blessing  him  with  the  cross,  she 
suddenly  disappeared.  Egwin's  heart  overflowed  with  joy ; 
and  after  giving  thanks,  he  understood  it  to  be  the  will  of  God 
that  this  place  should  be  given  up  to  His  service,  and  be  dedi- 
cated to  the  Holy  Virgin  ;  for  he  had  formerly,  on  some  occa- 
sion of  trial,  made  a  vow,  that  if  his  prayer  were  heard,  he 
would  build  a  church,  and  this  vow  had  not  yet  been  fulfilled. 
He  cleared  the  spot,  began  and  completed  the  work ;  and  in  a 
letter  still  extant,  he  says  that  he  wished  all  men  to  know, 
that  he  built  this  monastery  at  Homme,  and  chose  the  site  of  it, 
by  an  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Ghost,  to  advance  the  honour  of 
God  and  the  Blessed  Mary  ever  a  Virgin.  He  then  says  that 
King  Ccenred  gave  80  mansce  for  the  monastery ;  and  this 
fixes  the  vision  to  the  first  years  of  the  eighth  century,  pro- 
bably about  the  year  708.* 

Somewhat  earlier  than  this  was  the  famous  vision  of  St. 
Ildephonsus.  The  saint  was  favoured  with  this  vision  on  the 
feast  of  the  expectation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  December 
18th,  662.  On  that  day,  as  St.  Ildephonsus  took  his  place  in 
the  choir,  and  was  about  to  commence  matins,  the  Blessed 
Virgin  appeared  to  him  in  the  company  of  many  angels,  hold- 
ing in  her  hand  the  book  that  Ildephonsus  had  lately  written 
to  prove  her  perpetual  virginity.  After  having  thanked  him 

*  See  Capgrave  in  Egwin  ;  Brithwald  of  Glaston.  Alford's  Anna!.  Eccles, 
Anglo-Sax,  vol.  ii.  p.  457,  ad  annum  708:  ed.  Leodii,  1673.  The  place  was 
thenceforwards  called  Evesham,  whereas  before  it  was  known  as  Homme  or 
Ham. 
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for  his  book,  she  presented  him  with  a  splendid  white  chasuble, 
in  token  of  her  affection,  saying  at  the  same  time,  "  as  in  ad- 
dition to  a  firm  faith  and  upright  conscience,  you  have  girded 
your  loins  and  adorned  yourself  with  chastity,  and  as  with  all 
the  sweetness  of  divine  grace  that  has  been  poured  on  your 
lips  you  have  pictured  the  glory  of  my  virginity  in  the  hearts  of 
the  faithful,  I  give  you  this  vestment,  taken  from  the  treasury  of 
my  beloved  Son,  in  order  that  even  in  this  life  you  may  be 
clothed  in  glory.  Make  use  of  this  vestment  on  feasts  of  my 
Son  as  well  as  on  my  own."  This  chasuble,  which  is  made  of 
very  rich  and  splendid  material,  was  taken,  in  the  year  714, 
to  Astorga,  by  the  Archbishop  Urban,  lest  it  should  be  pro- 
faned by  the  Moors.  King  Froila  built  the  town  of  Oviedo 
afterwards  on  the  same  site.  Alphonsus  the  chaste  erected  a 
new  church,  in  which  the  precious  relic  was  placed.  A  council 
at  Toledo,  convened  by  the  Archbishop  Gille,  orders  the  feast 
of  the  Expectation  of  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary  to  be  kept  with 
much  solemnity  throughout  the  diocese  in  memory  of  this 
vision.* 

Another  vision  which  should  not  be  omitted  is  that  with 
which  St.  John  of  Damascus  was  favoured,  about  a  century 
later.  "  St.  John  Damascene,"  the  author  of  his  life  remarks,! 
"  had  drawn  upon  himself  the  wrath  of  the  emperor,  Leo  the 
Isaurian,  by  the  boldness  with  which  he  had  defended  the  ve- 
neration of  images.  Accordingly,  the  emperor,  to  be  revenged 
on  our  saint,  procured  a  pretended  letter  of  St.  John,  in  which 
he  was  made  to  promise  that  he  would  seize  the  town  of  Da- 
mascus, of  which  he  was  governor.  This  forgery  was  sent  by 
the  emperor  to  the  Saracen  prince  of  the  place.  The  barbarian, 
irritated  at  the  treason,  ordered  the  saint's  right  hand  to  be 
cut  off;  and  the  order  was  immediately  executed.  St.  John 
had  recourse  to  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary.  He  obtained  from 
his  executioners,  after  a  day's  suffering,  the  severed  limb.  He 
then  retired  and  prayed  with  confidence  and  simplicity  to 
his  Holy  Mother.  The  pain  abated,  he  fell  into  a  sweet  slum- 
ber, and  in  his  sleep  he  beheld  the  Blessed  Virgin  Mary,  who 
smiled  graciously  and  replaced  the  hand,  after  desiring  him  to 
use  it  in  defending  her  Son.  The  miracle  was  soon  known 
over  the  town.  The  caliph  examined  the  hand,  but  could 
perceive  no  scar,  save  a  red  stripe  at  the  place  of  juncture. 
St.  John  was  restored  to  his  former  dignity,  though  he  soon 
after  renounced  the  world  and  retired  into  the  desert."  So 

*  See  Mariana,  Hist.  Hispanige,  lib.  vi. ;  Joan.  Vascens,  Chron.  Hisp.  anno 
6fi2  ;  Trithemius  de  script,  eccles ;  Baron.  Annal.  ad  ann.  675  ;  Marina  Sicul.  de 
reb.  Hisp.  ;  Acta  SS.  January  23,  Vita  S.  Ildephonsi. 

f  John,  Fourth  Patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  apud  Bolland.  Acta  SS.  May  6. 
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far  his  biographer.  We  are  aware  that  this  life  was  written 
about  the  middle  of  the  10th  century,  and  that  in  the  former 
part  perhaps  uncertain  memoirs  wepe  used.  But  at  least  it  is  a 
test  of  what  a  Catholic  patriarch  considered  probable  in  his 
days,*  arid  what  was  generally  believed  by  the  faithful  of  that 
age.  From  this  time  to  our  own  days  these  visions  have  con- 
tinued. We  need  but  mention  the  Rosary  and  St.  Dominic, 
St.  Simon  Stock  and  the  Scapular, -j~  the  seven  founders  of  the 
order  of  Servites,  Albertus  Magnus,  St.  Peter  Nolasco,  St.  Ray- 
mund  Nonnatus,  and  the  Feast  of  our  Lady  of  Mercy,  September 
24th, J  St.  Andrew  Corsini,§  St.  Gertrude,  St.  Bridget,||  and  St. 
Ignatius;  and  we  have  brought  to  our  minds  a  long  list  of 
visions,  which  show  their  fruits  both  in  society  in  general  and 
in  every  Catholic  individually.  Nor  will  these  visions  be  dis- 
regarded as  long  as  religious  orders  exist  in  the  Church,  and 
pious  Catholics  retain  those  emblems  of  our  love  for  Mary, 
the  Rosary  and  the  Scapular,  or  keep  the  feasts  appointed  by  the 
Church,  or  frequent  some  of  the  greatest  Christian  temples. 
Omitting  other  visions,  we  will  but  mention  those  that  have 
happened  in  our  own  days.  The  Prodigies  of  the  Patronage  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin  is  a  feast  kept  on  the  9th  of  July,  in  remem- 
brance of  the  visions  and  other  wonders  wrought  at  the  close  of 
the  last  century,  to  strengthen  the  faithful  against  the  threatened 
horrors  of  the  anti-Christian  revolution.  Still  nearer  to  our 
own  times  we  have  the  vision  called  of  the  miraculous  medal, 
an  emblem  so  dear  to  Catholics ;  nor  does  the  vision  of  La 
Salette  close  the  series.  The  miracles  of  the  Madonna  of 
Rimini  are  still  more  recent ;  and  not  even  this  is  the  latest  of 
which  we  have  heard. 

We  have  thus  hastily  run  over  a  few  of  the  chief  visions  of 
the  Blessed  Virgin,  recorded  in  ecclesiastical  history.  They 
bear  witness  to  the  belief  of  the  Church  in  every  age,  and  all 
agree  in  certain  main  features.  For  in  the  first  place,  these 
visions  are  always  signs  of  the  special  care  that  our  dear 
Mother  has  for  the  spiritual  advantage  of  her  children ;  and 
though  the  visions  may  seem  in  some  cases  to  be  for  individuals 
only,  yet  they  ultimately  tend  to  the  welfare  of  the  whole 
Church.  Secondly,  these  visions  are  confined  to  no  one  class 
in  the  Church  :  popes,  bishops,  priests,  monks,  virgins,  peni- 
tents, peasants,  each  in  their  turn  are  visited  by  Mary. 
Thirdly,  Catholics  do  not  seem  to  be  astonished  when  they 
hear  of  these  visions.  They  are  aware,  that  though  they  be 
extraordinary  graces,  yet  that  God  often  grants  them,  through 

*  See  Bollandists,  May  6th.  f  Acta  SS.  May  16. 

J  Acta  SS.  January  23.  §   Ibid.  February  4. 

||  S.  Bridget  revel,  i.  7,  and  ii.  26, 
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His  infinite  mercy,  to  the  souls  for  whom  His  only  Son  once 
died. 

We  are  well  aware  that  we  are  far  from  having  exhausted 
this  subject;  this  it  would  be  impossible  to  do  within  the 
limits  of  twenty  articles  ;  but  when  a  Protestant  journal  scoff- 
ingly  asks  concerning  the  vision  of  La  Salette,  "  If  the  Virgin 
Mary  was  to  appear,  why  did  she  not  do  so  before  the  nine- 
teenth century?"  we  have  thought  it  worth  while  briefly  to 
point  at  the  answer  supplied  us  by  history,  viz.  that  she  has 
so  appeared  in  every  century  of  the  Christian  era. 


SAVONAROLA  :— CATHOLICISM  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH 
AND  IN  THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY. 

[Concluded  from  p.  356.] 

WHEN  Savonarola  returned  to  Florence  after  his  eight  years' 
absence,  he  was  received  by  the  Florentines  with  manifest 
pleasure.  It  is  said  that  the  change  which  had  taken  place  in 
his  manner  was  as  surprising  as  it  was  agreeable.  A  remark- 
able sweetness  had  spread  over  his  features,  and  pervaded  his 
preaching  and  every  action  of  his  life.  His  instructions  to 
the  community  were  usually  given  in  the  convent  garden, 
from  a  small  chapel  in  the  centre,  and  were  attended  by  a  vast 
concourse  of  people  of  distinction  of  all  classes. 

"  At  length,"  (we  quote  Mr.  Madden,)  "  he  was  prevailed  on  by 
the  prior  of  San  Marco,  Fra  Domingo  de  Ferrara,  to  deliver  his  lec- 
tures in  the  church. 

"  This  was  in  the  middle  of  the  year  1490.  Not  without  agita- 
tion and  manifest  trouble  of  mind  did  he  ascend  the  pulpit  once 
more  in  Florence,  and  address  the  largest  audience  he  had  ever  seen 
congregated  in  a  church  up  to  that  period.  He  seemed  for  some 
minutes  to  be  absorbed  in  deep  and  solemn  thought;  he  then  pro- 
ceeded with  his  discourse,  and  after  another  solemn  pause,  and  ap- 
parent meditation  on  things  of  high  importance,  he  said,  calmly  and 
distinctly,  '  I  will  preach  in  the  church  to-morrow,  and  I  will  con- 
tinue thus  to  do  for  the  space  of  eight  years.' 

"  This  was  in  the  middle  of  1490  ;  in  the  spring  of  1498  he 
was  put  to  death 

"  Savonarola  made  his  first  appearance  in  the  pulpit  of  San 
Marco,  after  his  return  to  Florence  as  a  preacher,  on  Sunday,  the 
1st  of  August,  1490.  His  previous  appearance  there  was  as  a  lec- 
turer rather  than  a  pulpit  orator.  On  the  occasion  above  referred 
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to,  he  commenced  a  course  of  expositions  of  the  Apocalypse,  and 
the  numbers  of  people  who  flocked  to  the  church  were  quite  unpre- 
cedented. There  must  have  been  something  in  the  manner,  style, 
and  matter  of  his  sermons  of  no  ordinary  description,  for  the  city 
became  agitated  by  the  earnest  discussions  that  were  entered  into  in 
all  directions  concerning  the  new  preacher  and  his  doctrine. 

"  At  this  time,  says  Burlamacchi,*  there  arose  great  diversity 
of  opinions  and  contradictions  in  the  city  (on  the  subject  of  Fra 
Girolamo's- preaching) ;  some  saying  that  he  was  simple  and  well- 
intentioned — some  that  he  was  learned,  but  very  designing — many 
that  he  gave  credence  to  false  and  absurd  visions,  as  even  it  had  been 
said  of  Christ :  '  Quia  bonus  est,  alii  autem  non,  sed  seducit  turbas.' 
There  were  three  propositions  that  he  especially  enforced  and  en- 
deavoured to  impress  on  the  minds  of  the  people  : — 

"  The  first  was,  that  the  Church  of  God  had  to  be  renewed — 
'  renovato,'  and  that  in  our  times. 

"  The  second  was,  that  all  Italy  would  be  visited  by  God's 
w  rath — 'jlagellato. ' 

"  The  third  was,  that  all  the  things  predicted  would  speedily 
come  to  pass — '  sarebbono  presto.' 

"  Which  things  he  satisfactorily  showed  were  to  be  expected 
by  argument  and  resting  on  the  authority  of  the  holy  Scriptures  ; 
abstaining  then  from  further  reference  to  visions,  the  people  not  ap- 
pearing much  disposed  to  give  credence  to  them.  But,  in  course  of 
time,  observing  a  better  disposition  in  his  audience,  he  began  to  dis- 
close some  revelations,  but  in  the  form  of  parables  and  metaphors. 
Then  the  exceedingly  disturbed  and  divided  state  of  public  opinion 
becoming  daily  more  manifest,  reflection  made  him  apprehensive 
and  timid,  and  he  resolved  to  preach  no  more  in  the  same  style. 
But  nevertheless,  every  other  subject  that  he  studied  or  read  dis- 
satisfied him,  and  when  he  preached  on  other  matters,  he  became 
still  more  discontented  with  his  labours,  and  finally  he  felt  his 
being,  as  it  were,  a  burden  to  himself.  Wherefore,  commencing 
a  series  of  sermons  the  first  day  of  the  Septuagint,  1490,  in  the 
church  of  the  D  Uomo,  in  the  first  week  having  preached  sufficiently 
on  future  events,  he  purposed  on  the  following  week  to  abandon 
that  subject,  and  to  preach  on  it  no  more.  But  throughout  the  suc- 
ceeding Saturday,  and  the  night  of  that  day,  he  could  not  by  any 
possible  efforts  apply  his  mind  to  other  subjects,  finding  the  way  to 
every  other  consideration  closed,  and  this  one  alone  (of  the  revela- 
tions) open  to  him. 

*  Burlamacchi,  the  brother  in  religion  and  biographer  of  Savonarola,  is  one 
of  the  chief  sources  on  whom  Mr.  Madden  depends  for  the  details  of  the  life. 
Of  Mr.  Madden's  work  itself  we  may  speak  on  the  whole  very  favourably, 
though  we  cannot  assent  to  all  his  conclusions  and  opinions  His  notions  on 
"  Church  and  State"  undoubtedly  require  modification.  He  seems  to  forget  that, 
practically,  the  Church  has  but  to  choose  between  alliance  with  the  State  and 
some  other  more  perilous  alternative.  His  volumes  also  would  be  the  better  for 
a  little  more  method,  and  for  some  compression.  Altogether,  however,  the  work 
is  extremely  interesting,  and  a  valuable  contribution  to  the  history  of  the  period. 
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"  The  morning  came,  and  found  him,  after  the  long  mental  con- 
flict during  a  sleepless  night,  wearied  in  mind  and  body ;  and  in  this 
state  he  heard  a  voice  saying  to  him, — '  Foolish  man  that  thou  art ! 
Dost  thou  not  see  that  it  is  the  will  of  God  that  thou  shouldst 
preach  in  the  appointed  manner?'  And  thus  aroused,  he  imme- 
diately felt  restored  to  himself,  and  shortly  after  ascended  the 
pulpit,  and  preached  a  most  admirable  and  wonderfully  effective 
sermon." 

At  this  period  Florence  had  fallen  completely  into  the 
hands  of  the  Medici.  Lorenzo  de  Medici  was  its  master,  and 
lie  was  employing  all  the  energies  of  his  remarkable  character 
in  the  propagation  of  those  Pagan  notions  and  lax  morals,  into 
which  the  boundless  wealth  of  the  middle  age  had  seduced  so 
many  Catholics  of  the  15th  century.  A  Catholic  by  profes- 
sion, and  very  possibly  also  by  faith,  though  not  by  works, 
Lorenzo,  with  genuine  state-craft,  loved  to  employ  religion  for 
government  purposes,  and  as  an  instrument  in  propagating  a 
love  for  the  arts  as  a  worldly  luxury,  and  not  as  a  humble 
handmaid  to  revelation.  The  following  incident  in  his  rela- 
tions with  Savonarola  will  remind  our  readers  of  the  opening 
of  Lord  John  Russell's  speech  on  introducing  the  "  Ecclesias- 
tical Titles  Bill,"  when  he  attacked  Dr.  Cullen,  then  newly 
appointed  to  the  archbishopric  of  Armagh,  for  not  paying  his 
respects  to  the  Lord-Lieutenant  at  Dublin  Castle.  The  iden- 
tity of  the  spirit  of  to-day  with  that  of  the  15th  century  is 
strikingly  confirmed  ;  while  we  think  that  few  Catholics  of 
sense  and  candour,  however  antiquarian  in  their  tastes,  would 
hesitate  to  admit  that  it  is  better  to  be  a  Catholic  in  Dublin 
under  Dr.  Cullen,  than  to  be  a  Florentine  in  the  days  of 
Savonarola  and  Lorenzo  de  Medici : 

"  Savonarola  was  no  sooner  made  prior  of  San  Marco,  than  he 
was  informed  it  was  a  customary  thing  with  the  superiors  of  all 
convents  in  Florence,  on  their  appointment  to  the  office  of  prior,  or 
head  of  their  respective  orders,  to  make  a  formal  visit  to  Lorenzo 
de  Medici,  as  a  recognition  of  his  legitimate  authority  in  his  capacity 
of  the  head  of  the  Republic,  and  for  the  purpose  of  recommending  to 
his  protection  their  several  convents. 

"  The  monk  of  Ferrara,  who  began,  we  are  told,  at  this  time  to 
show  that  he  was  ambitious,  a  self-seeker,  looking  after  his  own  in- 
terests more  than  those  of  religion,  if  his  character  and  conduct 
were  rightly  understood,  ought  to  have  been  eager  to  make  his  court 
with  the  chief  of  the  state, — with  him  from  whom  all  honour,  wealth, 
and  dignities  in  the  republic  were  to  be  derived. 

"  But  we  learn  from  Burlamacchi  that  Fra  Girolamo  would  do 
none  of  those  things  (that  he  was  informed  were  customary),  but 
retiring  as  it  were  within  himself,  he  rendered  thanks  to  God  for 
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that  which  had  come  to  pass,  and  recommended  to  divine  Providence 
the  convent  and  himself;  of  which  purpose  of  his,  having  informed 
the  brethren,  they  were  very  much  surprised. 

"  Hence  the  brethren  of  longest  standing  in  the  convent  waited 
on  him,  saying:  '  Father  Prior,  such  being  the  custom  in  Florence, 
in  accordance  with  it  your  reverence  ought  to  make  this  customary 
visit  of  ceremony,  otherwise  a  grave  scandal  will  arise ;'  to  which 
observations  he  answered,  '  Who  has  elected  me  prior — God  or 
Lorenzo  ?' 

"  To  which  question  they  replied,  ' It  was  done  by  God.'  Then 
he  rejoined,  '  It  is  my  Lord  my  God  whom  I  wish  to  thank,  not 
mortal  men.'  And  having  thus  spoken,  he  immediately  arose. 
Lorenzo,  on  being  apprised  of  what  had  taken  place,  felt  much  hurt 
at  it,  and  complained  of  it  to  some  of  his  friends,  saying,  *  A 
foreign  friar  is  come  to  take  up  his  abode  in  my  house,  and  he  will  not 
even  deign  to  make  a  visit  to  me.'  Nevertheless,  he  did  not  refrain 
from  trying  various  means  to  gain  him  over,  and  to  have  a  good 
understanding  with  him  ;  and  sometimes  feigning  to  come  from 
motives  of  devotion  to  hear  mass  in  the  church  of  San  Marco,  he 
afterwards  walked  into  the  garden  of  the  convent ;  and  on  such 
occasions,  when  the  monks  saw  him,  they  used  to  run  to  the  cell  of 
the  prior,  and  say  to  him,  *  Father  Prior,  Lorenzo  is  in  the  garden, 
and  the  usual  answer  was,  '  Has  he  asked  for  me  ?'  Then  being 
answered  in  the  negative,  he  would  rejoin,  '  Leave  him  then  to 
walk  about  at  his  devotions  ;'  and  thus  answering,  he  would  remain 
in  his  cell. 

"  It  was  the  custom  in  the  convent,  when  Lorenzo  came  there, 
for  the  principal  brethren  and  the  oldest  of  them  to  receive  him  as 
he  entered  the  church  and  the  convent,  and,  as  he  proceeded  through 
them,  to  converse  with  him  on  such  topics  as  were  agreeable  to  him. 
But  such  things  the  good  servant  of  God  never  would  consent  to  do. 
But,  on  the  contrary,  he  always  fled,  and  avoided,  as  he  would  the 
plague,  the  familiar  acquaintance  and  conversation  with  the  great  of 
this  world — gli  gran  maestri — so  that  Lorenzo,  who  most  acutely 
observed  all  things,  remained  very  much  perplexed  about  these 
matters.  He  thought,  however,  of  another  way  of  influencing  him, 
namely,  by  corrupting  him  with  presents.  But  even  by  these  means 
he  could  not  effect  his  purpose,  though  he  had  sent  several  times 
to  make  the  offers  of  them  to  him." 

The  accounts  given  by  Burlamacchi,  and  all  the  other  bio- 
graphers of  Savonarola,  show,  further,  that  his  own  conduct  in 
his  monastery  was  in  every  respect  conformable  to  the  elevated 
standard  of  his  teaching.  He  restored  the  old  spirit  of  po- 
verty and  austerity  among  his  brother  friars,  and  promoted 
regular  habits  of  industry  and  study,  both  among  the  ecclesias- 
tics and  the  lay  brothers.  It  is  said  also,  that  he  never  ap- 
peared to  more  advantage  than  when  conducting  a  day  of 
recreation,  or  when  conversing  with  the  novices. 
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"  Often  in  the  evenings,  in  the  convent,  he  made  them  sing 
hymns  and  psalms  with  great  sweetness  and  fervour  of  devotion. 

"  At  other  times,  when  die  novices  were  grouping  round  him,  a 
circle  would  be  formed  by  his  directions,  and  one  of  them  would  be 
placed  in  the  midst,  and  made  to  represent  some  saint  of  pure  and 
holy  life,  and  laude  were  sung  in  honour  of  the  child  Jesus,  or  the 
blessed  Virgin  ;  and  *  the  mystery'  closed  sometimes  with  the  imagi- 
nations of  the  juvenile  actors  and  audience  strongly  excited,  and  the 
exaltation  of  ideas  manifested  in  rapturous  looks,  and  in  reiterated 
exclamations,  full  of  passionate  devotion  and  tender  piety,  such  as 
these  : — Giesu  dolce  !  Giesu  Signor  di  Signori !  Virgine  bella  ! 
Castapia!  Madre  de  Dlo  !  Virgine  pieno  de  misericor diet !  .... 

"  When  the  plague  was  committing  great  ravages  in  Florence, 
and  had  even  taken  off  some  of  the  community  of  San  Marco,  Fra 
Girolamo  kept  his  ground,  undaunted  by  the  closest  contact  with 
the  sick — nearly  all  the  other  members  of  the  community  had  fled 
the  convent ;  but  in  a  letter  to  one  of  his  brethren,  Bechuto,  he  cen- 
sures religious  people  who  abandon  their  flocks  in  times  like  these, 
and  who  are  not  disposed  to  encounter  any  amount  of  danger,  or 
even  death  itself,  in  the  performance  of  their  duties  to  the  sick  and 
the  dying. 

"  Savonarola  not  only  effected  the  reform  of  the  convents  of 
monks  of  his  order  in  Florence,  but  also  all  the  monasteries  of  nuns 
of  the  third  Dominican  order  and  in  his  jurisdiction.  We  are  told 
in  this  part  of  his  labours,  'he  encountered  extraordinary  difficulties, 
not  only  outside,  but  within  (the  monasteries  of  the  nuns),  on  ac- 
count of  the  opposition  of  the  tepid  members  of  religious  orders, 
who  endeavoured,  with  their  futile  arguments,  to  confound  and  em- 
barrass the  consciences  of  others."3 

Still,  from  the  first,  a  storm  muttered  around  the  head  of 
the  zealous  friar.  He  made  friends  in  great  numbers,  in- 
cluding not  a  few  persons  distinguished  for  ability  and  worldly 
position ;  among  others,  the  celebrated  John  Pico  Mirandola, 
the  wonder  of  the  15th  century,  who  became  devoted  to  Savo- 
narola, and  whose  nephew  afterwards  wrote  his  life  and  de- 
fence. His  crafty  and  defeated  opponent,  Lorenzo  de  Medici, 
was  soon  called  away  by  death.  He  saw  Savonarola  on  his 
death -bed;  but  the  accounts  given  of  Lorenzo's  last  hours  vary 
considerably.  Politian,  his  protege,  and  a  follower  of  Lorenzo 
in  all  his  ways,  represents  Lorenzo  as  telling  Savonarola  that 
"  he  was  most  firm  in  his  religion,  and  that  his  life  had  always 
been  conformable  to  it ;"  and  that  on  this  the  friar  gave  him  his 
blessing  and  departed.  Such  an  account  is  manifestly  false. 
Let  us  now  hear  Burlamacchi: 

"  Lorenzo  finding  himself  labouring   under   a   mortal   illness, 
asked  for  a  confessor ;  and  having  sent  for  Don  Guido  degli  An- 
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gioli,  and  Father  Mariano  del  la  Barba,  liis  intimate  friend,  lie  said,— 
*  I  do  not  wish  for  either  of  them  ;  send  for  the  prior  of  San  Marco, 
for  I  have  found  no  true  monk  but  him.'     A  messenger  was  then 
despatched  for  him,  in  the  name    of  Lorenzo,  to  whom  he  said, 
4  Tell  Lorenzo  it  is  not  I  of  whom  he  stands  in  need,  for  we  are  not 
of  accord,  and  therefore  it  is  not  expedient  that  I  should  go.'     The 
servant  having  returned  with  this  answer,  Lorenzo  again  said  to 
him,  '  Go  back  to  the  prior,  and  tell  him  to  come  by  all  means,  for  I 
wish  to  be  in  accord  with  him,  and  to  do  all  that  he  will  tell  me  to 
do.'     The  servant  returned  to  San  Marco,  and  having  delivered  his 
message,   the  prior  immediately  set  out  for  Careggio,   the  villa  of 
Lorenzo,   distant  two  miles  from  the  city,  where  he  lay  sick,  and 
took  for  his  companion  an  old  man,  Fra  Gregorio,  of  the  Infirmary, 
to  whom,  on  the  road,  he  revealed  that  Lorenzo  would  die  of  the 
present  illness,  and  could  not  escape  it.     Having  arrived  at  the 
villa,  and  entered  the  apartment  of  Lorenzo,  he  saluted  him  with  all 
due  courtesy  ;  and  after  exchanging  a  few  words,  Lorenzo  said  to 
him,    '  My  father,  I  wish  to  make  my  confession,  but  three   grave 
offences  hold  me  back,  and  also  cause  me  to  despair.'     Fra  Giro- 
lamo  replied,  *  And  what  are  those  offences  ?'     Then  Lorenzo  an- 
swered, '  The  three  offences  are  these,  which  I  know  not  if  God 
will  pardon  me.     The  first  is  the  sacking  of  the  city  of  Volterra, 
which  it  suffered  on  account  of  the  promises  which  I  made,  and  the 
shocking  abuses  which  many  young  creatures  suffered  on  that  occa- 
sion.    The  second  offence  is   the  injustice  done  to  the  charitable 
Monte  delle  Fanciulle,  on  account  of  which  many  of  its  inmates 
have  suffered  wrong,  being  obliged  to  remain  there  on  account  of 
not  having  received  their  marriage-portions.     The  third  offence  is 
that  committed  in  the  case  of  the  Pazzi,  when  many  innocent  persons 
were  put  to  death.'      To  which  Fra  Girolamo  replied :    *  Lorenzo, 
despair  not  thus,  because  God  is  merciful,  and  He  will  even  show 
mercy  to  you,  if  you  are  willing  to  do  three  things,  which  I  shall 
point  out  to  you.'     '  Tell  me  then,'  said  Lorenzo,  '  what  are  those 
three  things  ?'    The  father  replied :    '  The  first  thing  is,  that  you 
should  strive  to  have  a  great  and  lively  faith  and  belief  that  God 
can  and   wishes  to   pardon  you.'      To  which   Lorenzo    answered, 
'  This  great  faith  I  have,  and  thus  do  I  believe.'     '  Then,'  added 
the   father,    '  it  is  necessary  that  every  thing  wrongfully   acquired 
should  be  restored  by  you  as  far  as  it  is  possible,  leaving  to  your 
children  such  substance  as  may  be  fitting  for  the  decent  mainte- 
nance   of  private  citizens.'     At  these  words  Lorenzo   was  roused 
a  little,  but  after  a  short  while  he  said,  '  And  even  this  will  I  do.' 
The  father  then  proceeded  to  repeat  the  third  thing  he  had  spoken 
of  *  Lastly,  it   is  necessary  that  you  make  restitution  to  Florence 
of  her  liberty,  and  to  the  state  of  the  popular  rule  that  belongs  to  a 
republic.'     At  these  words  Lorenzo  turned  his  back  to  the  speaker, 
and  never  made  other  answer  to  him.     Therefore,  the  father  went 
way,  and  left  him  without  making  any  other  confession  ;  and   after 
some  time,  Lorenzo  departed  this  life,  and  passed  to  another." 
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We  now  approach  the  more  painful  part  of  Savonarola's 
career.  He  relates  that  he  had  a  vision,  in  which  he  saw  a 
hand  projecting  from  the  heavens  holding  a  sword,  with  this 
inscription,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord  upon  the  earth,  soon  and 
sudden."  Savonarola's  apologists  consider  that  this  vision  was 
fulfilled,  among  other  events,  by  the  elevation  to  the  pontifi- 
cate of  Alexander  VI.,  the  worst  pope,  personally,  who  ever 
sat  in  the  chair  of  St.  Peter.  His  career,  though  no  doubt 
blackened  more  than  it  deserves  by  the  bitterness  of  foes,  fur- 
nishes one  of  those  awful  scenes  in  the  annals  of  the  Church, 
which  happily  are  rarely  paralleled  in  the  history  of  those  who 
have  borne  authority  within  her.  It  is  enough  here  to  repeat 
the  fact,  that  the  names  of  two  of  Alexander's  five  illegitimate 
children,  Ceesar  and  Lucretia  Borgia,  especially  the  former, 
are  associated  with  crimes  scarcely,  if  ever,  exceeded  in  the 
records  of  history,  sacred  or  profane.  Lucretia,  indeed,  seems 
to  have  been  to  a  great  extent  reformed  in  the  latter  part  of 
her  life. 

On  the  right  mode  of  viewing  these  terrible  scandals,  Mr. 
Madden  has  some  remarks  which  deserve  quoting : 

"  If  the  fate  of  constitutional  governments  depended  on  the  vir- 
tues of  the  sovereigns  who  were  the  chief  magistrates  of  them,  Eng- 
land's constitution  could  hardly  have  survived  her  second  Charles  ; 
or  if  it  tided  over  his  debaucheries,  and  happily  escaped  being 
stranded  in  the  reigns  of  the  first  and  second  George,  it  must  have 
suffered  the  most  serious  damage,  or  have  been  utterly  destroyed,  by 
the  vices  of  the  fourth  monarch  of  that  name. 

"  The  Christian  republic  and  the  preservation  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  depend  still  less  than  any  other  state  on  the  cha- 
racter of  the  chiefs  of  religion,  or  of  its  ministers,  for  the  promise  of 
Christ  to  sustain  it  to  the  end  of  time,  is  held  by  Catholics  to  be  a 
sure  guarantee  for  its  preservation. 

"  It  is  very  remarkable,  that,  with  all  the  evil  dispositions  of 
Alexander  the  Sixth,  all  the  crimes  committed  by  him  against  mo- 
rality, and  justice,  and  humanity,  no  doctrine  was  ever  propounded 
by  him,  or  article  of  faith  put  forth,  that  was  contrary  to  the  esta- 
blished tenets  of  his  Church. 

"  '  The  alleged  or  real  abuses  of  papal  power,'  says  Bishop 
Kenrick,  'form  no  just  ground  of  objection  to  this  admission,  since 
every  divine  institution  is  liable  to  be  abused  by  human  frailty.' 

"  Up  to  the  present  time  there  have  been  two  hundred  and  fifty- 
eight  Pontiffs  ;  of  this  number  some  have  been  bad  men,  one  of 
them  peculiarly  depraved  and  scandalously  profligate  ;  but  for  one 
bad  man  who  has  sat  on  the  papal  throne  who  has  been  unfaithful 
to  his  vows,  and  unworthy  of  his  office,  more  than  ten  good  men 
will  be  found  to  have  filled  the  chair  of  St.  Peter,  true  and  faithful 
pastors  ; — men  eminent  for  holiness  of  life,  and  distinguished  either 
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for  learning,  great  intellectual  power,  or  ability  in  the  discharge  of 
the  duties  of  their  high  office. 

"  The  thrones  of  other  princes  can  furnish  no  dynasties  com- 
parable to  the  line  of  Pontiffs,  in  piety,  virtue,  ability,  or  goodness." 

It  is  also  to  be  observed,  that  witb  all  Alexander's  excesses, 
there  are  proofs  that  he  never  altogether  ceased  to  do  homage 
to  what  he  knew  to  be  the  cause  of  God.  Scandalous  as  was 
his  own  conduct,  he  gave  much  of  his  confidence,  in  his  pon- 
tifical acts,  to  the  austere  and  reforming  Cardinal  Caraffa, 
the  Theatine,  afterwards  Pope  Paul  IV.  The  following 
incident  shows  how  affairs  were  carried  on  under  such  a 
Pontiff: 

"In  1493  Savonarola  occupied  himself  exclusively  for  a  con- 
siderable time  with  the  reform  of  his  Order,  especially  of  his  own 
convent.  He  sent  two  of  the  most  able  theologians  of  his  brethren, 
Fra  P.  A.  Rinuccini,  a  Florentine,  and  Fra  Domenico  (Bonviccini), 
of  Pescia,  to  the  Pope,  Alexander  the  Sixth,  to  endeavour  to  get  the 
sanction  of  his  Holiness  for  the  proposed  reform. 

"  One  of  the  principal  objects  sought  for  was  permission  for 
San  Marco,  and  some  other  Dominican  convents,  to  erect  themselves 
into  a  separate  congregation,  including  only  natives  in  its  communi- 
ties, leaving  to  the  Dominican  province  the  other  convents  of  the 
Order,  but  earnestly  seeking  to  be  separated  from  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  Lombard  Congregation. 

"  The  Lombard  Congregation  sent  agents  to  Rome  to  oppose  the 
application.  Princes  and  prelates,  cardinals  and  ambassadors,  threw 
themselves  into  the  contention  which  this  subject  had  occasioned. 
The  Cardinal  Caraffa,  general  of  the  Dominican  Order,  then  much 
in  the  confidence  of  the  Pope,  had  long  urged  in  vain  on  Alexander 
the  suit  of  Fra  Girolamo.  On  one  occasion,  when  the  capricious 
Pontiff  refused  to  attend  a  consistory,  and  dismissed  the  assembled 
cardinals,  Cardinal  Caraffa,  using  the  great  freedom  which  the  fami- 
liar nature  of  these  terms  of  intercourse  permitted,  took  the  ring  off 
the  Pope's  finger,  and  signed  and  sealed  the  long-prepared  brief  of 
separation  for  the  Florentine  Dominicans,  after  having  fruitlessly 
pressed  his  Holiness  for  its  ratification.  Then  we  are  told  the  Holy 
Father  seemed  not  to  be  conscious  of  the  matter,  or  rather  to  con- 
nive at  an  act  which  interested  him  very  little. 

"  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Burchard's  Diary  will  be  re- 
minded of  many  simulated  slumberings  and  syncopes  of  the  Pontiff, 
at  various  ceremonies,  on  important  occasions. 

"  When  the  cardinal  put  the  duly  executed  brief  in  the  hands  of 
Fra  Girolamo's  agents,  he  said  to  them,  *  Lose  no  time  in  carrying 
out  the  good  work  you  have  proposed,  for  it  is  only  by  the  goodness 
of  God  I  obtained  this  brief.'  " 

It  is  also  perfectly  clear  that  had  Savonarola  united  to  his 
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other  rare  merits  the  virtue  of  self-sacrifice,  or  even  that  of 
prudence,  it  is  probable  that  he  would  have  lived  to  effect 
reforms,  not  merely  of  the  most  striking,  but  of  the  most  ex- 
tensive and  enduring  character.  Burlamacchi  mentions,  as  a 
proof  of  his  humility,  that  he  refused  the  archbishopric  of 
Florence,  and  two  opportunities  of  obtaining  a  cardinal's  hat. 
The  cardinalate  was,  indeed,  actually  offered  him  by  Alexan- 
der VI.,  on  condition  of  his  abstaining  from  preaching  of  future 
events,  and  of  retracting  some  things  he  had  said.  This  offer 
he  believed  to  be  a  bribe,  nor  can  he  be  blamed  for  declining 
it.  To  a  man  of  Savonarola's  character  and  position,  however, 
there  is  little  sacrifice  in  declining  rank  and  administrative 
power.  The  reality  of  power  was  his  already.  The  true 
test  of  humble  self-annihilation  is  applied  to  a  zealous,  pious, 
mortified  man,  who  has  been  employed  by  God  in  the  glorious 
work  of  the  gospel,  when  those,  whose  official  authority  he  is 
bound  to  obey,  unjustly  or  unwisely  command  him  to  stay  his 
labours  for  religion.  Then  comes  the  trial  of  the  depths  of 
the  conscience.  Then  the  true  saint  will  say,  "  Who  am  I, 
that  God  should  have  need  of  me  ?" 

In  1491  Savonarola  began  to  preach  incessantly  on  the 
coming  of  some  conqueror  from  without  upon  Italy,  and  Flo- 
rence in  particular.  In  the  same  year  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
invaded  Italy.  His  progress  was  a  triumph,  accompanied  with 
ravages  upon  the  people  through  whom  he  passed.  Before 
this,  Cardinal  della  Rovere,  afterwards  Pope  Julius  II.,  had 
been  in  correspondence  with  Charles,  with  a  view  to  the  re- 
moval of  Alexander  from  the  papal  throne,  the  calling  a  gene- 
ral council,  and  the  reform  of  abuses.  Savonarola  afterwards, 
communicated  with  the  French  king  on  the  same  subjects,  and 
his  correspondence  coming  to  the  Pope's  ears,  naturally  quick- 
ened his  feelings  of  dislike  to  the  reforming  friar. 

On  Charles's  arrival  at  Florence,  the  Medici  were  over- 
thrown, and  the  republic  professedly  was  re-established.  The 
French  quietly  took  possession  of  the  city,  and  it  soon  was 
known  to  the  citizens  that  Florence  would  be  one  day  given: 
up  to  be  sacked  by  the  ferocious  soldiery.  It  was  saved  by 
Savonarola.  The  story  is  a  glorious  one.  It  shows  what  a 
priest  of  Jesus  Christ  can  do,  without  overstepping  the  most; 
rigid  limits  of  his  vocation.  Within  two  hours  of  the  time 
appointed  for  the  horrors  of  the  pillage  to  commence,  the  city 
council  learnt  the  news  from  a  hidden  friend.  Stricken  with 
terror,  they  sat  wringing  their  hands  and  weeping,  till  some 
one  cried,  "  Go  to  the  servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolamo  !  Go  to 
the  servant  of  God,  Fra  Girolamo  !"  Instantly  a  deputation 
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hurried  to  Savonarola  at  San  Marco,  and  found  him  and  all 
his  brethren  assembled  in  the  choir  at  prayer. 

"  When  Savonarola,  says  Burlamacchi,  was  informed  of  the 
cause  of  the  visit  to  him,  he  said  to  the  brethren,  '  My  children, 
after  refreshment,  come  back  to  the  choir,  and  persist  in  prayer  till 
I  return.' 

"  Having  taken  for  his  companion  Fra  T.  Busini,  he  proceeded 
immediately  to  the  palace  of  the  Medici,  where  the  king  lodged,  and 
having  arrived  at  the  entrance  of  the  palace,  he  encountered  the 
first  sentinel,  who  said  to  him,  '  Where  are  you  going  ?  go  back  ; 
you  cannot  enter  here,  nor  have  an  audience.' 

"  The  barons  who  were  about  the  king  had  directed  that  no  one 
should  enter,  in  order  that  their  designs  might  not  be  interrupted. 
The  father,  then  seeing  that  it  was  impossible  to  gain  admission,  and 
that  the  time  was  spent  in  vain,  quickly  returned  to  the  convent,  and 
gave  himself  up,  with  great  fervour  and  concentration  of  spirit,  to 
prayer.  After  some  time,  he  felt  himself  inwardly  illuminated,  and 
with  the  ears  of  the  heart  he  heard  a  voice,  saying :  '  Return  !  re- 
turn !  you  shall  enter.'  Turning  to  his  companion  (the  friar),  he 
said,  '  Let  us  go  back  to  the  palace,  for  there  I  have  to  confer  with 
the  king.'  The  citizens  who  were  present  wondered  very  much  at 
this.  They  returned  with  him  to  the  palace  where  the  king  was. 
The  father  advanced  to  the  entrance  alone  ;  he  was  at  once  admitted, 
and  quickly  passing  the  second  and  third  sentinel,  he  was  conducted 
before  the  king,  who  was  in  his  chamber  all  armed,  ready  to  put  in 
execution  his  most  nefarious  design.  When  he  observed  the  servant 
of  God,  he  looked  at  him  for  a  little,  and,  according  to  the  custom  of 
the  kings  of  France,  he  rose  up  to  salute  him.  The  servant  of  God 
took  a  small  crucifix,  which  he  always  carried  about  with  him,  and 
advancing,  he  held  it  up  to  the  lips  of  the  king,  saying,  '  This  repre- 
sents the  Christ  who  made  heaven  and  earth ;  respect  not  me,  but 
respect  Him.  He  is  the  King  of  kings,  the  Lord  of  lords,  who 
causes  the  earth  to  tremble,  and  gives  victory  to  princes,  according 
to  His  pleasure  and  His  justice.  He  punishes  and  brings  ruin  on 
impious  and  unjust  kings,  and  will  destroy  you  and  all  your  army, 
if  you  do  not  desist  from  such  cruelty  as  you  meditate,  and  abandon 
the  design  you  have  formed  against  this  city.  Otherwise,  there 
being  in  this  city  so  many  friends  and  servants  of  God,  and  so  many 
innocent  souls  night  and  day  engaged  in  praising  His  majesty,  their 
cries  will  ascend  to  the  throne  of  God,  and  confusion  and  destruction 
will  fall  on  all  your  army.  Do  you  not  know  that  it  is  of  small  mo- 
ment with  God  whether  He  is  victorious  over  a  few  or  over  many  ? 
Do  you  not  remember  what  He  did  with  Sennacherib,  that  most 
proud  king  of  Assyria  ?  Remember,  that  while  Moses  continued 
praying  to  the  Lord,  Joshua  and  the  people  triumphed  over  their 
enemies.  So  will  it  be  with  you,  who,  by  your  pride,  are  brought 
to  covet  that  which  is  not  yours.  Let  it  suffice  you  to  have  the 
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hearts  of  the  Florentines.  Leave,  then,  your  most  cruel  and  im- 
pious purpose,  meditated  against  an  innocent  and  most  faithful 
people.' 

"  Thus  spoke  the  father  to  the  king,  putting  much  fear  into  his 
heart,  menacing  him  with  retribution  on  the  part  of  God,  and  still 
holding  the  crucifix  in  his  hand.  And  with  such  ardour  and  effi- 
cacy did  he  speak,  that  those  present  were  filled  with  dread.  The 
king,  with  his  ministers,  began  to  weep. 

"  Then  the  father  took  the  king  by  the  hand,  and  said  to  him  : 
'  Know,  sacred  majesty,  that  the  will  of  God  is,  that  you  depart  from 
this  city,  without  making  any  change  in  its  affairs;  otherwise  you, 
with  your  army,  will  lose  your  lives  here.' 

"  '  The  spirit  of  God,'  observes  Burlamacchi,  '  manifested  itself 
in  a  striking  manner  in  the  aspect  and  manner  of  Fra  Girolamo  : 
when  he  was  mirthful  and  lively,  it  appeared  as  if  every  thing  in 
nature  smiled  around  him,  and  Paradise  unfolded  all  its  beauties 
and  its  blessings.' 

"  But,  on  the  other  hand,  '  when  he  was  disturbed  in  mind,  his 
mien  was  that  of  a  man  who  could  make  all  the  world  tremble.'  " 

In  the  end  an  honourable  treaty  was  concluded,  and  Flo- 
rence remained  free. 

Savonarola's  next  political  step  was  (as  we  think)  of  a  very 
questionable  tendency.  What  those  who  blame  him  would 
have  done  in  those  days  is  another  question.  We  judge  his 
prudence  by  the  result,  and  by  the  light  of  four  centuries  of 
political  experience.  He  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  re- 
establishment  of  the  Florentine  government,  advocating  the 
erection  of  a  constitution  which  proved  practically  a  total 
failure.  That,  like  every  other  individual,  he  had  abstractedly. 
a  right  to  labour  for  the  success  of  the  political  views  which 
he  considered  the  most  sound,  is  not  to  be  denied.  But  that 
his  influence  as  a  priest  and  a  preacher  would  be  damaged  by 
the  mere  fact  that  he  interfered  at  all,  could  scarcely  be  doubted. 
He  had  enemies  enough  without  creating  a  host  of  personally 
political  foes.  It  is  clear,  moreover,  that  his  judgment  on  all 
such  matters  was  warped  by  a  certain  tendency  to  imagine  that 
it  was  the  will  of  God  that  the  political  views  of  the  more  re- 
ligious party  should  prevail ;  an  error,  we  think,  not  uncommon 
with  zealous  persons,  but  unwarrantable  and  deeply  tinged 
\\ithfanaticism."  In  fact,  through  the  whole  of  Savonarola's 
public  career  indications  appear  of  this  perilous  tendency  in 
his  mind.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  grasped  the  great  truth, 
which  is  a  sheet-anchor  to  the  true  Catholic  reformer,  that 
while  what  is  morally  wrong  can  never  be  morally  right  or 
practically  expedient,  what  is  morally  right  and  abstractedly 
lawful  may  be  practically,  and,  in  certain  circumstances,  not 
merely  inexpedient  but  absolutely  wrong.  On  this  rock  he 
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ultimately  made  shipwreck.  He  knew  that  it  is  morally  right 
that  a  Dominican  friar  should  denounce  sin  and  preach  the 
gospel;  but  he  could  not  see  that  it  is  not  morally  desirable  or 
right  that  every  Dominican  friar  should  always  do  it  and  under 
all  circumstances.  Thus  easily  does  the  zealous  man  degene- 
rate into  the  fanatical. 

It  is,  moreover,  the  manifest  existence  of  this  tendency  in 
Savonarola's  character  which  causes  us  to  receive  the  state- 
ments of  his  prophetic  claims  with  considerable  suspicion. 
That  he  was  sincere  we  do  not  doubt ;  that  what  he  foretold 
often  came  true,  is  also  clear ;  but  that  he  foretold  any  thing 
which  was  not  already  probable  in  the  eyes  of  any  deep-think- 
ing, earnest,  and  acute  mind,  observant  of  the  social,  spiritual, 
and  political  facts  of  the  time,  we  think  has  yet  to  be  shown. 
One  exception,  indeed,  must  be  made  in  favour  of  the  fol- 
lowing, as  related  by  Burlamacchi,  on  which  we  express  no 
opinion. 

"  When  preaching  in  San  Marco  on  the  Apocalypse,  and  making 
an  exposition  of  that  part  in  which  death  is  spoken  of  as  mounted 
on  a  pale  horse,  an  artist  who  was  present  took  a  sketch  of  him,  and 
had  it  engraved  on  copper,  with  the  view  of  printing  from  it.  When 
he  showed  it  to  Fra  Girolamo,  the  father  said — '  Nothing  is  wanting 
but  three  martyrs  suspended  in  their  shirts  from  a  cross,  which  you 
had  better  put  there.'  *  And  the  artist  did  so,'  says  Burlamacchi; 
*  and  I  remember  that  many  persons  had  impressions  of  it.'  '  And 
In  this  manner,'  continues  Burlamacchi,  *  I  saw  him  hanged  in  the 
Piazza  de  Signori}  as  by  his  own  instruction  to  the  artist  he  had  been 
previously  drawn  and  represented.'  " 

To  the  irritation  produced  by  his  political  partisanship 
was  added  a  continually  increasing  hatred  on  the  part  of  the 
usurers  of  Florence,  whose  iniquities  he  unsparingly  denounced, 
and  of  the  whole  pagan,  worldly,  lax,  and  immoral  multitude, 
against  whose  sins  he  preached.  A  kind  of  authoritative  sanc- 
tion was  also  lent  to  these  passions  by  the  attacks  on  Savona- 
rola and  the  Dominicans  by  the  less  spiritual  of  the  clergy  and 
religious  orders,  especially  of  the  Florentine  Franciscans,  who 
pursued  him  with  undisguised  and  rancorous  hostility. 

Still,  for  some  time  his  reforming  progress  continued  with 
wonderful  and  happy  results.  No  subject  of  human  thought 
escaped  his  keen  eye  and  accomplished  mind.  Literature  and 
the  arts  especially  he  sought  to  purify,  exposing  with  vigorous 
hand  the  scandalous  grossness  of  the  prevailing  conceptions 
of  artists  calling  themselves  Catholic,  and  urging  the  necessity 
of  making  the  education  of  the  young  thoroughly  Christian. 
The  scandals  of  painting  in  Florence  were  then  frightful.  The 
saints  themselves  were  not  safe  from  the  indelicate  representa- 
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tions  of  a  sensual  age.  In  the  churches  the  Blessed  Virgin  was 
painted  scarcely  clad  with  decency;  and  women  of  worse  than 
doubtful  character  were  the  models  from  whom  artists  drew 
the  saints.  In  private  houses  the  evil  was  even  more  rampant. 
In  the  midst  of  this  corruption  Savonarola  actually  formed  a 
school  of  pure-minded  and  accomplished  painters  and  sculp- 
tors, of  whom  Fra  Bartolommeo,  an  artist  who  ranks,  even 
in  the  world's  estimation,  as  scarcely  inferior  to  RafFaelle,  was 
the  most  distinguished. 

He  further  revived  an  old  medieval  custom,  which  pro- 
bably was  of  still  earlier  date,  but  which  was  falling  into  ne- 
glect in  the  fifteenth  century — the  practice  of  singing  what 
were  called  laude  spirituals  in  the  churches.  In  the  thir- 
teenth and  fourteenth  centuries  the  singing  of  these  spiritual 
compositions  was  greatly  in  vogue,  and  constituted  a  very  im- 
portant adjunct  to  the  religious  civilisation  of  the  time.  They 
are,  in  fact,  the  earliest  form  of  the  modern  "oratorio ;"  a 
species  of  musical  entertainment  (to  use  a  not  very  expressive 
word)  which  St.  Philip  Neri  long  afterwards  turned  to  valu- 
able account  in  Rome,  and  which  we  trust  to  see  some  day 
once  more  in  vogue  in  England,  not  in  its  gigantic  and  secu- 
larised form  as  now  in  use  in  the  world,  but  as  a  devout  recrea- 
tion for  the  Catholic  multitude  in  churches  and  chapels. 

In  the  matter  of  education,  the  hand  of  reform  was  as 
much  needed  as  in  art. 

"  '  The  masters,'  says  Rio,  in  his  work  on  Christian  Poetry,  (  to 
whom  the  public  education  was  intrusted,  imparted  generally  instruc- 
tion that  conveyed  poison  to  the  minds  of  youth,  systematically 
turning  their  admiration  towards  the  fables  of  Grecian  mythology,  or 
towards  the  heroes  of  ancient  republics,  and  did  not  suffer  them  even 
to  suspect  that  Christianity  had  also  its  heroes,  which  surpassed 
them  all.  Still  more,  they  chose  amongst  profane  works  those 
which  had  a  more  particularly  corrupting  influence  at  once  over  the 
mind  and  morals  of  youths.  And,  notwithstanding  all  that  contem- 
porary historians  have  said  of  the  corruption  of  that  age,  it  is  yet 
surprising  to  find  among  the  books  of  which  Savonarola  openly  de- 
manded the  suppression  in  the  schools,  the  works  of  Tibullus  and 
Catullus,  so  licentious  in  their  nature,  and  even  Ovid's  Art  of 
Love,  which,  however,  may  pass  as  an  edifying  work  in  comparison 
to  another  collection  of  poems,  of  which  the  title  alone  reveals  all  its 
infamy,  and  against  which  the  sainted  preacher  formally  demanded 
an  edict  of  proscription.' " 

Without  assenting  to  M.  Rio's  application  of  the  word 
"  sainted"  to  the  preacher,  we  at  least  cordially  sympathise  in 
his  efforts  to  suppress  educational  abominations  unheard  of  in 
Catholic  seminaries  in  modern  times.  What  should  we  say 
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now,  were  we  to  hear  of  Don  Juan  or  Little's  (Moore's)  Poems 
as  class-books  in  a  Catholic  school  ? 

How  astonishing  was  Savonarola's  influence  will  readily  be 
believed  when  we  read  of  the  scene  that  was  to  be  beheld  in 
Florence  in  1497  at  the  commencement  of  the  carnival. 

"  He  had  a  large  platform  erected,  says  Burlamacchi,  in  the 
Piazza  de  Signori,  with  a  kind  of  pagoda,  of  a  pyramidal  form,  fitted 
up  with  shelves  or  steps;  on  these  were  deposited  all  the  objects 
of  vanity  and  of  licentiousness  which  had  been  collected  by  the 
children  in  the  city.  In  the  centre  were  placed  various  combustible 
materials.  On  one  of  the  lower  shelves  were  placed  tapestries  with 
indecent  figures.  On  another,  portraits  of  females  and  nude  figures, 
and  other  representations  that  were  deemed  objectionable,  though 
executed  by  artists  of  great  eminence.  On  another  shelf  were 
placed  cards,  dice,  and  such  like  things  used  in  gaming.  Then,  on 
another  were  laid  various  instruments  of  music — cymbals,  lutes,  and 
guitars.  Then,  on  another  shelf  were  placed  a  variety  of  female 
ornaments,  perfumes,  and  cosmetics.  The  works  of  licentious  wri- 
ters, and  especially  of  poets  like  Morganti,  occupied  another  shelf. 
There  was  an  abundant  supply  also  of  masques,  false  hair,  theatrical 
and  carnival  dresses,  and  mummeries  of  various  kinds.  But  there 
were  objects,  likewise,  in  the  collection  of  vanities,  of  great  value  in 
ivory  and  alabaster,  for  which  a  merchant  had  in  vain  offered  twenty 
thousand  crowns  to  the  Signori. 

"  Amidst  the  ringing  of  bells,  the  sounds  of  music,  the  shouts  of 
a  multitude  of  young  people  especially,  exulting  at  the  spectacle, 
in  a  state  of  enthusiasm  almost  indescribable,  the  pyramidal  pagoda 
of  vanities  was  set  on  fire,  and  nothing  was  left  of  them  in  a  few 
minutes  but  ashes." 

Before  this  time  Savonarola  had  been  cited  to  appear  before 
the  Pope.  And  we  cannot  but  observe,  that  from  this  first 
citation  Savonarola  placed  himself  in  a  wrong  position  with 
respect  to  the  Holy  See.  That  something  may  be  said  in 
palliation  of  this  and  of  his  subsequent  conduct,  we  think  can 
scarcely  be  denied  by  any  one  who  would  fulfil  the  functions 
of  the  judicial  critic  rather  than  of  the  pre-engaged  advocate. 
He  was  possessed  with  the  notion  that  Alexander  was  insin- 
cere in  his  professions  towards  him,  and  that  it  would  be 
absurd  to  place  any  confidence  in  his  declaration  of  approba- 
tion of  his  zeal.  He  did  not  believe  that  a  man  like  Alex- 
ander could  be  compelled  by  a  divine  influence  as  Pope  to 
acquiesce  in,  much  less  applaud,  such  a  reformation  as  was 
being  carried  on  in  Florence.  Further,  in  those  days  the  pre- 
cise degree  of  obedience  due  to  each  form  of  mandate  from 
the  Holy  See  was  not  to  be  so  easily  ascertained  by  every  con- 
scientious person  as  it  is  now.  Much  as  we  dislike  and  condemn 
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the  theory  of  Gallicanism  and  its  modifications,  candour  and 
chanty  compel  us  to  admit  that  it  has,  in  most  ages,  found  a  cer- 
tain number  (though  a  small  one)  of  persons  eminent  for  piety, 
learning,  zeal,  and  orthodoxy,  in  all  other  respects.  Conceiving 
it  to  be  (as  we  do)  fundamentally  inconsistent  with  the  first 
principles  of  Catholicism, — we  allow  that  it  has  had  many  re- 
spectable supporters,  who,  though  they  would  not  actually 
justify  Savonarola's  proceedings,  would  yet  to  a  great  extent 
excuse  them.  For  ourselves,  we  think  them  utterly  inexcus- 
able, though  we  make  allowance  for  the  feelings  under  which 
he  and  others  acted. 

The  first  mandate  from  the  Pope  was  couched  in  the  most 
friendly  terms,  applauding  Savonarola's  zeal  and  activity,  but 
desiring  him  to  come  to  Rome  to  confer  with  the  Pope  on  the 
subject  of  his  professed  revelations.  He  replied  submissively, 
declaring  his  fidelity  to  the  See  of  Peter,  but  pleading  an  illness 
under  which  he  suffered  as  a  reason  for  not  leaving  Florence. 

Some  time  after  he  received  a  stronger  animadversion  on 
his  writings  and  sermons.  At  the  end  of  1495  he  was  for- 
bidden to  preach  in  public.  The  Florentine  government  ap- 
pealed to  the  Pope,  representing  the  injury  that  would  be 
done  to  religion,  arid  the  prohibition  was  conditionally  with- 
drawn. He  then  resumed  preaching  with  more  vigour  than 
ever  against  ecclesiastical  abuses,  and  after  a  few  months  the 
prohibition  was  enforced.  Whether  he  was  justified  or  pru- 
dent in  selecting  such  a  time  for  such  a  topic,  and  whether  his 
manner  of  attacking  evils  was  needlessly  irritating,  we  are  not 
discussing.  For  a  time  he  obeyed  the  Papal  mandate  ;  but  at 
last,  in  October  1496,  at  the  solicitations  of  a  large  number  of 
the  Florentine  people,  he  recommenced  his  sermons. 

"  About  the  same  time,"  says  his  biographer,  "  he  preached  a  very 
remarkable  sermon,  denouncing  the  disorders  that  existed  among  all 
classes,  even  the  highest  in  the  state  and  in  the  Church  ;  and  the  dis- 
course was  taken  down  by  some  person  present,  with  great  exactness, 
and  transmitted  to  the  Pope  Alexander  the  Sixth.  His  Holiness 
sent  for  a  certain  prelate  of  the  Dominican  order,  a  man  of  great 
learning,  put  the  sermon  into  his  hands,  and  told  him  to  answer  the 
complaints  that  were  set  forth  in  it,  and  to  refute  his  assertions. 

"  The  prelate  replied  :  '  Holy  father,  I  will  do  it ;  but  I  am  in 
need  of  the  arms  that  are  necessary  to  answer  this  friar,  and  to 
overcome  his  arguments.' 

"  The  Pope  asked,  *  What  arms  did  he  require  ? '  The  bishop 
answered:  'This  friar  says  it  is  forbidden  to  be  licentious,  and  to 
commit  the  crime  of  simony.  And  he  speaks  the  truth.  What 
can  I  say  to  this?'  '  But,'  rejoined  the  Pope,  '  what  has  he  to  do 
with  these  things  ?'  The  bishop  then  said  to  his  Holiness  :  '  Bestow 
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preferment  on  him,  and  make  him  your  friend  ;  honour  him  with  a 
red  hat,  in  order  that  he  may  leave  off  prophesy  ing,  and  that  people 
may  then  ridicule  what  he  said  before.'  This  council  pleased  the 
Pope,  and  he  conferred  immediately  with  the  head  of  the  order  (in 
Rome),  and  sent  to  Florence  Master  Lodovico  da  Ferrara,  an  excel- 
lent person,  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  with  an  order,  that  first  he 
should  dispute  with  Fra  Girolamo,  and  then,  if  he  could  not  van- 
quish him  (in  argument),  to  offer  him,  on  the  part  of  his  Holiness, 
the  cardinal's  hat,  provided  he  abstained  from  prophesying.  And 
so  it  was  done ;  for  the  said  Father  Lodovico  came  directly  to  Flo- 
rence, and  straight  went  to  hear  a  sermon  of  Fra  Girolamo.  There 
it  pleased  God  that  he  should  be  recognised  by  a  Florentine  mer- 
chant, who  had  known  him  in  Rome  in  his  spiritual  capacity.  The 
merchant  immediately  acquainted  Fra  Girolamo  with  the  fact  of 
having  seen  the  master  of  the  sacred  palace  of  his  Holiness  at  his 
sermon.  On  learning  this,  Fra  Girolamo  sent  to  invite  Father 
Lodovico  to  his  convent ;  there  he  received  him  with  great  benig- 
nity, and  they  entered  into  discussions  which  lasted  three  days. 

"  The  master  of  the  sacred  palace,  finding  he  could  not  prevail 
in  argument,  said  to  him  at  length  :  '  It  has  pleased  his  Holiness, 
having  been  informed  of  your  virtue  and  wisdom,  to  desire  to  elevate 
you  to  the  dignity  of  the  office  of  a  cardinal,  provided  you  proceed 
no  further  with  revelations  of  future  events/  To  which  Fra  Giro- 
lamo replied  :  '  The  Lord  save  me  from  it !  the  Lord  save  me  from 
it — (Dio  me  ne  guardi!  Dio  me  ne  guardi!) —  that  I  should  resign 
the  legation  and  the  embassy  of  my  Lord  I  But  come  to-morrow 
to  the  sermon,  and  I  shall  answer  in  the  face  of  all.' 

"  We  hear  nothing  of  the  reply,  or  the  amazement  of  the  master 
of  the  sacred  palace  at  the  refusal  of  such  an  offer.  But  we  are 
told,  the  next  day,  that  Fra  Girolamo  mounted  the  pulpit  with  some 
vehemence,  that  denoted  his  spirit  was  moved,  and  the  exaltation  of 
it  was  apparently  due  to  some  divine  impulse.  He  made  a  brief 
summary  of  the  evils  he  had  denounced,  of  the  judgments  he  had 
predicted  in  his  previous  sermons,  and,  when  he  had  finished  the 
rapid  sketch,  he  pronounced  those  solemn  words  in  allusion  to  the 
proffered  dignity  of  cardinal  :  *  /  wish  no  other  red  hat  than  that 
of  the  martyr's  blood-stained  crown.' — '  lo  non  voglio  altro  capello 
rosso  che  quello  del  martirio  rubricate)  del  proprio  sangue.' 

"  The  master  of  the  sacred  palace  returned  to  Rome,  and  related 
all  that  he  had  seen  in  San  Marco,  and  heard  in  its  pulpit,  to  the 
pontiff." 

In  all  this  we  confess  we  see  little  to  admire  and  much  to 
condemn.  What  would  have  been  the  issue  had  he  obeyed,  it 
is  vain  to  speculate;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Savonarola  had 
himself  to  thank  for  all  he  afterwards  suffered,  and  for  the 
breaking  up  of  the  real  and  wonderful  good  results  he  had 
accomplished  in  Florence.  All  this  time,  moreover,  he  was 
pursued  with  the  jealousy,  malice,  and  revenge  of  those  whom 
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he  had,  some  rightly  and  some  wrongly,  exasperated  in  his 
career  ;  and  his  conduct  was  infamously  misrepresented  to  the 
Pontiff.  His  disobedience  continuing,  he  was  at  length  for- 
mally excommunicated.  Still  the  excitement  in  Florence 
waxed  fiercer  and  fiercer,  and  rose  to  its  height,  when  a  Fran- 
ciscan friar  challenged  Savonarola  and  the  Dominicans  to  the 
ordeal  by  fire.  Savonarola  unwillingly,  it  seems,  yielded  to 
the  demand,  in  which  he  was,  in  fact,  involved  by  the  eagerness 
of  some  of  the  Dominicans  to  accept  the  challenge.  The  go- 
vernment applied  to  Rome,  to  ask  if  it  was  lawful,  and  received 
an  answer  that  it  was  not  lawful.  Savonarola's  enemies,  how- 
ever, could  disobey  as  readily  as  he  could,  when  it  suited  their 
interests,  and  they  forced  on  the  terrible  trial.  The  result  is 
so  curious  an  illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  times,  that  we 
give  the  details  at  length  : 

"  In  the  middle  of  the  square  there  was  a  platform  constructed, 
about  four  braccia  from  the  ground,  on  which  was  placed  a  quantity 
of  earth,  in  order  that  the  platform  might  not  be  set  on  fire.  On 
this  there  was  a  very  long  pile  of  wood,  of  a  sort  easily  ignited. 
In  this  pile  there  was  much  pitch,  there  were  many  greasy  sub- 
stannes  and  also  gunpowder — polvere  de  bombarde — in  order  that  it 
might  burn  all  the  better.  In  the  middle  of  the  pile  there  was  a 
passage,  through  which  those  could  pass  who  made  the  experiment 
of  the  ordeal,  when  the  wood  was  set  on  fire. 

"  Fra  Girolamo,  and  his  community  and  followers,  on  their 
arrival  in  the  Piazza,  were  assigned  a  part  of  the  gallery  prepared 
for  the  Signoria,  with  a  partition  in  that  portion  of  it  separating  the 
accommodations  for  the  Franciscans  from  that  allotted  to  the  Domi- 
nicans. Each  party  had  a  small  altar  in  the  place  prepared  for 
them.  When  Savonarola  entered  that  set  apart  for  the  Dominicans, 
he  deposited  the  reliquary,  with  the  sacrament,  immediately  on  the 
altar,  and  kneeling  down,  remained  for  a  length  of  time  in  earnest 
prayer.  Fra  Domenico  remained  kneeling  before  the  blessed  sacra- 
ment. The  Franciscans,  on  the  other  hand,  kept  walking  about 
here  and  there  in  their  lodge,  passandosi  tempo. 

"  'The  Franciscan,  Fra  Giulano  Rondinelli,  the  friar  who  was  to 
have  entered  the  fire,  never  made  his  appearance ;  from  which  we 
may  imagine  what  kind  of  desire  he  had  to  make  the  trial.  Neither 
did  Fra  Francisco  de  Pulia  even  show  himself,  although  some  said 
he  was  in  the  palace  at  the  time.' 

"  On  the  appearance  of  Fra  Girolamo  in  the  Piazza,  the  people 
were  much  affected,  tears  were  abundantly  shed,  and  sighs  and 
groans  poured  forth  ;  and  it  is  said  that  even  some  of  his  adversaries 
were  seen  to  weep. 

"  During  the  preparations  it  began  to  rain  very  heavily,  and 
this  circumstance  was  looked  on  as  a  presage  that  it  was  not  the 
will  of  God  the  trial  should  take  plnco.  The  rnin,  liowrvcr,  did 
not  last  lon£. 
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"  The  Franciscans  during  this  time  were  not  idle.  They  began 
to  cavil  with  the  mode  of  making  the  experiment.  They  objected 
to  Fra  Domenico  entering  the  fire  with  his  clothes,  alleging  that  his 
garments  might  be  enchanted,  and  thus  secure  the  wearer  against 
the  fire. 

"  When  the  unreasonableness  of  this  objection  was  pointed  out, 
they  waived  it  in  part,  and  consented  that  Fra  Domenico  should 
enter  with  a  Franciscan  friar,  but  without  his  habit. 

"  This  he  refused  to  do,  saying  he  was  a  Dominican,  and  would 
not  abandon  the  habit  of  his  order. 

"  This  discussion  went  on  for  a  considerable  time.  At  length 
Fra  Girolamo  said  that  this  trifling  was  only  to  consume  time  and 
to  weary  out  the  people,  and  that  the  Franciscans  knew  well  there 
was  not  time  then  to  prepare  other  habits. 

"  He  then  proposed  that  Fra  Domenico  should  change  his  habits 
with  any  other  member  of  the  order  present.  And  the  commis- 
saries of  the  Signoria  thought  the  offer  a  very  fair  one,  and  even- 
tually the  Franciscans  agreed  to  it. 

"  When  Fra  Domenico  was  brought  into  the  palace  to  change 
his  habit,  the  Franciscans,  who  accompanied  him,  insisted  that,  be- 
fore putting  on  the  other  habit,  he  should  remove  the  whole  of  his 
apparel,  in  order  that  they  might  be  assured  he  had  no  amulets  or 
objects  to  procure  enchantment  on  his  person,  which  scandalous 
proposal  was  indignantly  rejected. 

"  On  the  return  of  the  parties  to  the  lodges,  the  commissaries 
stated  the  Franciscans  had  raised  a  new  objection  :  they  would  not 
consent  that  Fra  Domenico  should  enter  the  fire  with  the  crucifix. 

"  To  which  objection  he  answered  :  *  This  is  not  just,  for  we, 
being  soldiers  of  Christ,  and  combating  for  Christ,  wish  to  enter  the 
fire  with  the  symbol  of  Christianity.' 

"  But  his  faith  was  so  great,  that  he  would  have  entered  the  fire 
without  any  symbol,  or  even  the  blessed  sacrament,  were  it  not  that 
Fra  Silvestro  Maruffi  had  declared  it  had  been  revealed  to  him  that 
the  trial  should  not  be  made  by  the  Dominicans  without  the  sacra- 
ment. 

"  The  commissaries  returned  to  the  Signoria,  and  reported 
every  thing  that  had  passed. 

"  Some  Franciscans  who  were  present  began  to  exclaim  :  *  It 
was  impossible  to  allow  the  sacrament  to  be  borne  by  those  who 
entered  the  fire.' 

"  In  fact,  it  had  been  previously  concerted,  says  Burlamacchi, 
between  the  Franciscans  and  the  leaders  of  the  lay  adversaries  of 
Fra  Girolamo,  at  an  entertainment  given  only  three  days  previously 
at  the  Pitti  palace,  that  the  Franciscans  should  not  make  the  trial 
at  all,  and  all  that  was  necessary  was,  that  Fra  Girolamo  and  his 
community  should  be  brought  to  the  Piazza,  and  that  Fra  Domenico 
should  be  induced  to  enter  the  fire  alone,  he  being  deemed  by  the 
faction  the  Fattoraccio,  the  author  of  the  proposed  trial. 

"  It  now  became  manifest  that  there  was  rjp  serious  intention  on 
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the  part  of  the  Franciscans  to  venture  on  the  trial,  but  solely  a  pur- 
pose to  protract  discussions  about  arrangements,  and  to  tire  the 
patience  of  the  people. 

"  The  commissaries  returned  to  the  lodges,  and  one  of  them 
said  to  Fra  Girolamo,  '  The  Franciscans  are  raising  so  many  objec- 
tions, that  it  is  impossible  to  satisfy  them.  It  may  be  truly  said, 
that,  on  your  part,  there  has  been  nothing  wanting  for  carrying  the 
experiment  into  execution.  The  failure  has  been  on  theirs.' 

"It  was  now  near  the  hour  of  vespers,  and  the  Dominicans  were 
still  at  their  post,  waiting  for  the  Franciscans  to  enter  on  the  trial, 
when  the  Signoria  sent  word  to  Fra  Girolamo  that  they  were  about 
to  depart.  To  which  he  replied,  that  '  he  hoped  the  Signoria  would 
not  fly  in  the  face  of  God.' 

"  Another  message  of  a  similar  kind  was  then  brought  to  him, 
to  which  he  replied,  that  it  would  not  be  possible  for  them  to  restrain 
the  people. 

"  The  Signoria  then  sent  a  strong  guard  to  protect  them,  and  in 
the  midst  of  this  force  the  Dominicans  were  conducted  to  their  con- 
vent through  an  enraged  populace,  disappointed  at  not  enjoying  a 
great  spectacle." 

Then  followed  a  scene  which  we  recommend  to  the  candid 
study  of  every  Catholic  who  unduly  mourns  over  his  trials  in 
these  later  days.  Who  that  has  mused  on  the  past,  beneath 
the  shadow  of  that  beautiful  monument  of  ancient  skill,  the 
tower  of  Magdalen  College,  Oxford,  and  yielded  himself  to 
the  calm,  delightful  repose  which  the  contemplation  of  its  lofty 
grace  produces  in  the  mind,  will  not  be  amazed  to  read  of  such 
events  as  we  are  about  to  relate,  taking  place  at  the  very  time 
that  the  foundations  of  that  noble  tower  were  rising  from  the 
ground  ? 

On  the  Sunday  following  the  day  of  the  ordeal,  the  faction 
always  opposed  to  Savonarola  assaulted  the  Dominican  con- 
vent of  San  Marco.  The  streets  leading  to  it  were  occupied, 
and  the  attack  began  with  a  shower  of  stones  while  the  friars 
were  at  vespers.  A  layman  coming  out  was  cut  to  the  ground 
by  a  sword.  The  friars  gathered  before  the  Blessed  Sacra- 
ment to  pray.  Soon  after  sunset  a  messenger  was  sent  to 
obtain  aid  from  without:  he  was  discovered  and  murdered, 
his  house  was  attacked  and  pillaged,  and  his  wife  and  nephew 
slain. 

"  The  rabble  were  reinforced  after  the  second  hour  of  the  night 
by  a  second  band  of  marauders,  evidently  under  the  orders  of  some 
leaders  in  a  conspiracy  against  the  father.  This  band  held  a  parley 
with  the  inmates,  and  called  on  the  laymen  who  still  remained  in 
the  convent  to  leave  it  on  pain  of  instant  death,  and  with  threats  of 
ruin  on  their  families. 

"  Some  more  of  the  alarmed  secular  friends  of  the  monks  then 
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abandoned  San  Marco,  and  very  few  of  the  laity  were  left  within 
its  walls.  Fire  was  now  applied  to  the  doors  of  the  convent  and 
the  church,  and  after  some  time,  in  spite  of  all  resistance  on  the 
part  of  the  inmates,  an  entrance  was  effected  by  this  furious  rabble, 
and  much  blood  was  shed  as  they  rushed  on  through  the  cloisters, 
shouting  and  shrieking,  and  fiercely  assailing  every  person  they 
met,  layman  or  religious,  and  sacking  every  place  through  which 
they  passed,  where  any  thing  was  to  be  plundered  or  destroyed, 
even  the  infirmary  of  the  convent.  A  portion  of  them  now  reached 
the  choir  of  the  church,  where  Fra  Girolamo  and  some  of  the  monks 
were  in  prayer. 

"  No  sooner  did  the  father  hear  them  at  the  door  than  he  bade 
them  enter ;  and  on  their  rushing  forward,  he  calmly  asked  them 
what  they  wanted,  and  even  reproached  them  for  the  great  tumult 
they  were  the  cause  of.  Some  of  the  assailants  were  so  much 
struck  with  the  sight  of  these  religious  men,  in  the  midst  of  such 
tumults  and  terrors  quietly  engaged  in  prayer,  that  they  became 
paralysed,  and  incapable  of  offering  any  violence  to  them.  Some 
of  the  young  monks  observing  the  impression  made  on  their  assail- 
ants, managed  to  get  between  them  and  the  door,  and  by  a  well- 
executed  movement,  rushing  on  them,  seized  their  arms,  and  made 
prisoners  of  them.  They  then  conducted  them  to  the  belfry,  and 
locked  them  up  there,  giving  to  each  a  small  cross,  and  making  him 
cry  out  as  he  received  it,  Viva  Gesu  Christo  !  One  of  the  novices, 
named  Marco  Gondi  (afterwards  a  father  of  some  distinction  in  his 
order),  standing  above  the  door  of  the  choir,  as  the  adversaries  were 
about  entering  the  choir,  kept  back  a  party  with  drawn  swords, 
armed  with  a  wooden  crucifix,  which  he  ultimately  broke,  inflicting 
a  blow  on  the  face  of  one  of  his  assailants.  Another  novice,  named 
G.  Maria  Petrucci,  a  young  man  of  great  courage,  very  robust 
frame,  and  a  remarkably  comely  appearance — essendo  vestiio  da 
angelo — maintained  a  prolonged  struggle  with  the  rabble,  who 
occupied  that  part  of  the  convent  between  the  choir  and  the  sacristy 
of  the  church.  He  broke  the  lance  of  one  of  them  with  a  blow  of 
a  torch,  and  passed  more  than  once  through  the  thickest  of  them 
without  receiving  a  single  wound,  bravely  fighting — gagliardamente 
si'  combatteva. 

"  And  finally  the  enemy  was  put  to  flight  from  the  choir  and  its 
precincts  by  the  monks,  with  the  few  arms  they  could  lay  their 
hands  on.  Fra  Nicolo  Bileotri  with  a  small  crucifix  knocked  an 
eye  out  of  Jacopo  de  Nerli.  His  companions  of  San  Marco  laid 
about  them  with  lighted  torches,  and  several  of  the  assailants  were 
knocked  down  and  disarmed,  but  at  the  same  time  were  treated 
with  great  clemency,  and  even  kindness,  and  solicited  to  abstain 
from  leaguing  themselves  any  more  with  the  enemies  of  God  and  of 
religion.  Those  of  the  community  who  were  mortally  wounded 
were  carried  to  the  church,  and  there,  giving  praise  to  the  Almighty, 
breathed  out  their  souls  ;  while  those  of  the  assailants  likewise  mor- 
tally wounded,  died  with  blasphemies  on  their  lips.  One  young 
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man,  a  friend  of  Fra  Girolamo,  having  received  a  deadly  hurt,  was 
carried  to  the  choir,  and  was  borne  to  the  high  altar,  where  he  was 
laid  on  the  steps.  The  dying  young  man  begged  of  the  surrounding 
friars  that  he  might  be  afforded  the  consolations  of  religion.  He 
was  left  alone  for  a  little  time  with  one  of  the  brethren,  received  the 
blessed  Sacrament,  and  died  blessing  God  for  the  great  contentment 
he  experienced  in  the  happy  death  he  met  with  in  defence  of  reli- 
gion and  its  ministers. 

"  The  assailants  rinding  they  could  not  effect  an  entrance  at  the 
choir,  betook  themselves  to  the  principal  entrance  of  the  church,  and 
there  set  fire  to  the  doors.  On  gaining  admission  into  the  church, 
they  commenced  spoiling,  destroying,  and  laying  all  around  them  in 
ruins.  From  the  church  they  now  attempted  to  get  possession  of 
the  choir ;  but  a  German,  named  Herico,  who  guarded  the  entrance, 
rushed  forth,  mounted  the  pulpit,  armed  with  an  arquebuss,  and 
opened  a  fire  on  the  multitude  of  marauders  in  the  church,  killing 
many  of  them,  crying  out  each  time  he  fired,  '  Salvum  fac  popu- 
lum  tuum  Domine,  et  benedic  hereditati  tucs.'  Amongst  those  he 
killed,  was  one  of  the  bravos  of  the  assailants,  named  Bottaino. 
This  Herico  was  a  man  of  such  courage,  that  he  rushed  through  the 
enemy  to  provide  himself  with  the  arquebuss,  and  returned  with  it 
through  the  same  multitude,  without  receiving  any  injury.  The 
church  was  now  so  filled  with  smoke,  that  the  friars  could  hardly 
bear  to  remain  in  the  choir,  where  they  were  still  stationed  before 
the  holy  Sacrament 

"  The  multitude  outside  the  convent  was  continually  increasing, 
and  at  length  artillery  was  brought  and  planted  in  various  places 
round  the  walls,  with  the  intention  of  utterly  demolishing  the  whole 
structure.  Fra  Girolamo,  on  hearing  this,  directed  the  whole  com- 
munity to  proceed  with  the  blessed  Sacrament  from  the  choir  to 
the  dormitory  in  solemn  procession." 

At  last  the  officers  of  the  government  came  and  took  pos- 
session of  the  persons  of  Savonarola  and  two  of  his  companions, 
and  the  tumult  ceased. 

Savonarola's  enemies  were  now  dominant  in  the  govern- 
ment, and  on  Low  Sunday  he  and  his  brethren  were  put  to 
the  torture ;  but  we  spare  our  readers  the  horrible  details. 
On  a  subsequent  examination  his  answers  were  altered  and 
perverted  into  a  confession  of  guilt  by  a  suborned  notary,  and 
at  last  the  three  friars  were  condemned  to  death.  Two  com- 
missaries from  Rome  arrived  after  the  condemnation,  before 
whom  Savonarola  protested  that  whatever  he  might  have  con- 
fessed under  the  agonies  of  torture  was  false ;  and  that  though 
tortured  again  and  again,  he  should  always  retract,  when  free, 
whatever  the  anguish  of  suffering  might  force  him  to  say  for 
the  sake  of  relief.  After  his  death  the  two  commissaries  re- 
turned to  Rome  with  the  falsified  process.  And  it  is  further 
to  be  noticed,  that  the  people  of  Florence  were  held  to  be  de 
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facto  excommunicated  by  their  attack  on  San  Marco  and  the 
blood  they  there  shed,  and  that  they  actually  received  from  the 
Pope  a  bull  of  absolution  for  the  same. 

The  execution  was  now  to  be  accomplished.  In  prison 
Savonarola  told  the  priest  who  attended  him  that  terrible 
calamities  would  come  on  Florence  in  the  days  of  a  Pope 
named  Clement.  Thirty-one  years  after,  Florence  endured  all 
the  horrors  of  a  siege  during  the  pontificate  of  Clement  VII. 

On  the  morning  of  the  execution  the  three  friars  received 
the  Holy  Communion.  Savonarola  was  allowed  to  take  the 
Blessed  Sacrament  into  his  own  hands,  and  before  the  Divine 
presence  made  the  following  profession  : 

"  My  Lord, — I  know  you  are  that  Trinity — perfect,  invisible, 
distinct  in  three  persons — Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost !  I  know 
that  you  are  that  eternal  Word  who  descended  from  heaven  to  this 
earth  in  the  womb  of  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  ascended  the  wood  of 
the  cross  to  shed  thy  precious  blood  for  us  miserable  sinners !  I 
beseech  you,  my  Lord,  I  beseech  you,  save  me,  I  beseech  you,  ray 
comforter,  that  so  much  precious  blood  may  not  be  shed  for  me  in 
vain,  but  that  it  may  be  for  the  remission  of  all  my  sins,  for  which 
I  ask  your  pardon,  from  the  day  I  received  the  water  of  baptism  to 
this  hour,  when  1  lay  before  you  my  transgressions. 

"  And  thus  I  implore  pardon  for  aught  in  which  I  may  have 
offended  against  this  city  and  all  its  people,  whether  in  things 
spiritual  or  temporal ;  and  thus  also  for  any  thing  in  which  I  may 
have  erred  unknowingly." 

They  were  then  degraded,  hanged,  and  burnt ;  but  after 
the  degradation  they  received  a  plenary  indulgence  from  the 
Papal  commissary,  which  they  accepted.  Their  death  was 
accompanied  by  many  disgusting  indignities  on  the  part  of 
the  populace.  Horrible  visitations  are  said  to  have  befallen 
the  notary  who  falsified  the  process,  the  executioners,  and 
those  who  took  a  leading  part  in  the  insults  and  outrages  on 
the  friars. 

Thus  ended  this  strange  and  mournful  history.  And  from 
the  day  of  Savonarola's  death  till  now,  his  character  has  been 
the  subject  of  warm  and  occasionally  violent  controversy,  both 
among  Catholics  and  Protestants.  Many  distinguished,  able, 
and  orthodox  Catholics  have  venerated  him  as  a  saint ;  others 
treat  him  as  an  impostor,  others  as  a  heretic  in  doctrine.  He 
was  invoked  as  a  saint  by  St.  Catherine  of  Ricci.  During 
the  process  of  her  canonisation  it  was  objected  to  her  that  she 
had  done  this.  She  moreover  believed  that  she  saw  Savona- 
rola in  a  vision,  and  that  by  his  intercession  she  was  cured  of 
a  dreadful  internal  disorder.  The  postulators  who  were  plead- 
ing in  favour  of  St.  Catherine's  canonisation  justified  her  con- 
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duct,  and  added  (we  quote  the  account  given  by  Benedict  XIV. 
in  his  great  work  on  Canonisation),  "  that  many  other  discreet 
and  holy  men  had  done  the  same  thing  as  the  servant  of  God 
here  spoken  of.  Bzovius  tells  us,  that  according  to  the  testi- 
mony of  approved  persons,  St.  Philip  Neri  kept  in  a  part  of 
his  chamber  set  apart  for  sacred  purposes  an  image  of  Savona- 
rola, with  the  head  surrounded  with  rays.  It  is  also  said  of 
the  same  saint,  that  a  very  grave  controversy  having  arisen  in 
the  time  of  Pope  Paul  IV.  concerning  the  doctrine  and  writ- 
ings of  Savonarola,  and  that  the  same  dispute  having  been 
carried  on  in  the  time  of  Pope  Pius  IV.  with  a  good  deal  of 
heat,  he  offered  prayers  to  God  that  the  works  might  not  be 
prohibited,  and  that  the  doctrine  contained  in  them  might 
stand  unshaken ;  and  that  God  revealing  it  to  him,  he  knew 
of  the  victory  that  was  gained  before  the  news  of  it  was  brought 
to  him,  upon  which  he  exclaimed,  '  Good  news;  we  have  con- 
quered, my  brethren  !  Let  us  all  return  thanks  to  the  Most 
High.  Our  adversaries  have  hurled  their  darts  in  vain  against 
Jerome  and  his  doctrine.  It  stands  unshaken,  and  is  approved 
by  the  judgment  of  our  most  holy  lord  the  Pope.'  Thus  we 
read  in  his  Life  by  Father  Galloni.  And  although  the  fact  is 
narrated  without  Jerome's  name  being  mentioned,  yet  that 
the  revelation  was  actually  made  on  the  occasion  of  the  discus- 
sion respecting  Savonarola,  and  the  victory  gained  therein  being 
reported  to  him,  is  borne  witness  to  by  the  writer,  who  enlarges 
the  life  of  the  saint  written  by  Picus,  as  well  as  by  some  wit- 
nesses who  are  mentioned  in  the  process  of  his  canonisation. 

"  The  majority  of  those  who  gave  their  suffrages,  and  al- 
most the  whole  of  them,  acknowledged  the  force  of  the  answer. 
As,  however,  some,  carried  away  by  the  heat  of  disputation, 
had  begun  to  speak  by  way  of  the  virtues  of  Savonarola,  as 
shown  in  his  life  and  at  the  close  of  it,  as  well  as  of  the  death 
to  which  he  and  his  companions  had  without  just  cause  been 
condemned;  and  although  this  argument  of  his  having  been 
put  to  death  without  just  and  sufficient  cause  was  not  only 
without  foundation,  but  could  have  been  of  little  or  no  service 
in  vindicating  the  servant  of  God — for  all  that  was,  or  could 
be,  required  for  this  was,  that  Savonarola  had  lived  piously, 
that  he  had  at  death  given  indubitable  signs  of  penitence,  that 
he  had  accepted  death  with  that  humility  that  was  befitting  a 
Christian,  and  that  before  and  after  his  death  the  opinion  of 
his  sanctity  had  gained  ground — this,  we  say,  having  been  re- 
ferred to  Pope  Benedict  XIII.  of  happy  memory,  his  Holiness 
was  pleased,  after  he  had  with  the  greatest  care  and  wisdom 
considered  every  thing,  and  had  attentively  read  what  had  been 
said  on  either  side — all  which  had  been  faithfully  taken  down 
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in  brief  by  me  as  promoter  of  the  faith — in  order  to  prevent 
the  whole  question  respecting  the  justice  or  injustice  of  Savona- 
rola's condemnation  being  once  more  revived,  to  issue  a  decree, 
imposing  silence  respecting  the  prayer  of  the  servant  of  God 
to  Savonarola,  so  that  nothing  should  be  inferred  from  it, 
either  for  or  against  her  cause,  and  ordering  them  to  proceed 
to  what  came  next.  And  this  decree  was  confirmed  by  Pope 
Clement  XII.  of  happy  memory." 

Ten  years  after  Savonarola's  death,  as  we  have  already 
mentioned,  the  picture  of  Savonarola  was  introduced  by  Raf- 
faelle,  under  the  eye  of  Pope  Julius  II.,  among  the  Doctors 
of  the  Church,  in  the  celebrated  picture  called  the  Miracle  of 
Bolsena  (sometimes  the  Dispute  of  the  Holy  Sacrament)  in 
the  Vatican. 

As  to  Savonarola's  having  held  any  heretical  doctrine,  the 
charge  is  groundless.  His  enemies  found  it  impossible  to 
procure  a  condemnation  of  his  writings.  Pope  Paul  III.  is 
reported  by  Bzovius  (the  writer  referred  to  above  by  Benedict 
XIV.)  to  have  said,  that  "  he  should  regard  any  one  who  ac- 
cused Savonarola  of  heresy,  as  being  himself  of  suspicious 
faith."  Mr.  Madden  tells  us,  that  our  own  illustrious  martyr, 
Bishop  Fisher,  vouched  for  Savonarola's  orthodoxy ;  and  that 
the  famous  Jesuit,  Father  Parsons,  did  the  same.  Many  ex- 
tracts from  his  writings  are  given  by  Mr.  Madden,  which  fur- 
nish a  very  high  idea  both  of  his  genius,  eloquence,  and  piety. 

It  is  needless  to  say  what  is  the  opinion  we  ourselves 
entertain  of  his  character ;  for  we  have  sufficiently  indicated 
it  in  the  course  of  our  sketch  of  his  history.  The  vices  of 
Alexander  VI.,  and  the  corruptions  of  the  age,  have  nothing 
to  do  with  the  question  of  Savonarola's  personal  conduct. 
Nor  are  the  motives,  real  or  supposed,  of  the  Pope  to  be  con- 
sidered in  any  such  examination.  That  he  had  a  most  un- 
doubted right  to  forbid  any  man  to  preach,  will  be  admitted 
not  only  by  every  Catholic,  but  by  every  person  of  common 
sense,  who  knows  that  no  society  can  be  carried  on  without 
an  ultimate  supreme  authority.  Moreover,  Alexander  did  not 
condemn  Savonarola  to  silence  for  preaching  the  truth,  but  on 
the  accusation  that  he  preached  what  was  false,  and  which,  in 
fact,  he  did  not  preach.  That  Savonarola's  enemies  abused 
the  Pope's  ear  with  groundless  charges  was  Savonarola's  own 
fault.  He  rejected  the  more  proper  course  of  proceeding, 
when  summoned  to  adopt  it  in  the  most  friendly  manner. 
Viewed  even  as  a  matter  of  natural  prudence,  apart  from  any 
Catholic  principle  of  faith  and  duty,  his  decision  was  absurdly 
rash.  What  worse  could  he  suffer  at  Rome  than  he  knew  he 
must  expect  at  Florence  ?  Alexander's  feelings  could  not  be 
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more  bitter  than  those  of  the  exasperated  usurers,  debauchees, 
and  simoniacal  ecclesiastics,  whom  his  preaching  had  irritated 
beyond  reconciliation.  Indeed,  to  imagine  that  he  would  not 
have  received  substantial  justice  at  the  hands  of  the  Pontiff, 
with  Caraffa  for  his  advocate  and  protector,  was  the  dream  of 
a  self-willed  and  blinded  imagination. 

As  to  the  question,  whether  death  was  the  fitting  punish- 
ment for  his  reiterated  disobedience,  this,  again,  need  not  be 
discussed  here.  Savonarola  himself  did  not  protest  against  the 
use  of  capital  punishment,  as  such,  in  his  own  case.  He  said 
he  was  not  guilty  of  the  things  laid  to  his  charge ;  and  that, 
when  the  Pope  unjustly  judged  a  man,  obedience  was  not  due 
to  him.  On  this  point,  the  conduct  of  all  concerned  must  be 
estimated  by  the  opinions  of  the  age  in  which  they  lived. 

Do  we,  therefore,  infer  that  the  opinion  of  Savonarola's 
sanctity,  held  by  so  many  excellent  Catholics,  is  altogether 
unfounded  ?  Far  from  it.  We  think  that  he  was  a  great 
man,  a  good  man,  with  a  heart  warmed  with  the  love  of  God 
and  hatred  of  sin ;  but  that,  both  morally  and  intellectually, 
he  was  tinged  with  that  fanaticism  which  led  him  to  confound 
the  cause  of  God  with  his  own  personal  labours,  and  blinded 
him  to  his  duty  to  obey  those  who  were  his  superiors  in  all 
lawful  things,  even  against  his  own  opinion  as  to  the  expe- 
diency of  their  commands.  That  he  consciously  set  himself 
against  the  Papal  authority,  as  such,  we  can  scarcely  imagine. 
That  he  died  an  edifying  death,  few  will  dispute.  Three 
parties  united  to  put  him  to  death, — the  Pope,  the  evil-livers 
of  Florence,  and  himself;  but  of  the  three,  the  two  last 
must  undoubtedly  share  by  far  the  largest  proportion  of  the 
responsibility. 

We  close  the  record  of  this  tragic  episode  in  the  history  of 
the  Church  with  thanksgivings  to  Almighty  God  that  our  lot 
is  cast  in  more  peaceable  times,  when  our  worst  foes  are  with- 
out the  pale  of  the  Church;  when  we  have  a  Pius  IX.  in  the 
place  of  an  Alexander  VI. ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  a  reform 
like  that  which  devoted  men  prayed  for  350  years  ago. 
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Narrative  of  a  Journey  round  the  Dead  Sea  and  in  Bible 
Lands  in  1850  and  1851.  By  F.  de  Saulcy,  Member  of 
the  French  Institute.  2  vols.  Bentley,  1853. 

THIS  English  edition  of  M.  de  Saulcy's  most  interesting  and 
important    work  has  been  published  almost  simultaneously 
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with  the  original  in  Paris.  We  presume,  therefore,  that  it 
has  been  approved  by  him,  and  this  we  must  take  as  the  gua- 
rantee of  its  fidelity,  for  we  have  not  seen  the  original.  We 
can  only  say  that,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  manifest  gram- 
matical inaccuracies,  it  reads  as  if  it  had  been  written  in 
English,  and  not  translated  from  a  foreign  language.  We 
could  have  wished  that  the  translator  had  not  used  the  Eng- 
lish Protestant  version  in  the  quotations  from  Scripture,  for 
it  is  often  very  different  from  the  explanation  which  M.  de 
Saulcy  proposes  for  the  sacred  text,  and  its  use  involves  the 
necessity  of  superfluous  corrections.  These  very  corrections 
imply  that  the  version  is  inaccurate,  and  show  the  folly  of 
that  tiresome  canonisation  of  the  "authorised"  version  which 
has  become  a  fashion  in  this  country.  A  far  greater  defect 
in  the  English  edition  is  the  want  of  the  maps  and  plates, 
which,  by  the  continual  references  made  to  them  in  the  text, 
we  presume  accompany  the  French  edition,  and  without  which 
many  of  the  geographical,  topographical,  and  architectural 
details  become  tedious  and  well  nigh  unintelligible.  For  these 
reasons  we  should  much  prefer  the  French  to  the  English  edi- 
tion, though  the  translator  has  added  a  few  valuable  notes  of 
his  own  to  M.  de  Saulcy's  text. 

The  work  itself  combines  the  interest  of  adventure  and 
discovery.  The  personal  part  of  the  narrative  is  not  without 
its  share  of  that  French  liveliness  which  made  M.  Hue's  tra- 
vels so  charming;  and  the  various  glimpses  of  desert  life  and 
Arab  manners  are  very  amusing.  The  author's  intimate  ac- 
quaintance with  Arabic,  and  his  military  education,  with  his 
rare  powers  of  adaptation  to  all  kinds  of  life,  were  of  singular 
utility  to  him  in  conducting  his  expedition,  and  in  rendering 
him  a  great  favourite  with  the  children  of  the  desert.  Besides 
this,  his  scientific  acquirements,  his  knowledge  of  Oriental  his- 
•tory,  and  his  extensive  reading,  make  him  one  of  the  very  first 
of  scientific  travellers;  and  his  remarkable  discoveries  may  be 
-said  to  be  simply  the  result  of  his  intellectual  fitness  for  his 
task.  A  less  cultivated  man  might  have -ridden  through  all 
the  country  traversed  by  M.  de  Saulcy  without  making  a  sin- 
gle discovery  worth  recording.  He  had  another  advantage 
also  in  his  religion  :  it  is  said  that  in  his  youth  he  was  an  in- 
fidel, and  a  passage  of  the  first  volume  seems  to  imply  as 
much;  but  now7  he  is  a  Catholic,  and  his  temper  of  mind  is 
most  decidedly  opposed  to  that  which  goes  about  seeking  to 
find  in  every  old  stone  the  overthrow  of  some  "  monkish 
tradition"  .or  "•  popish  superstition.'-'  The  advantage  is  im- 
mense which  such  a  man  has  over  a  common  Protestant  tra- 
veller in  a  land  and  among  a  people  like  the  Arabian,  where 
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tradition  is  so  constant,  that  the  rained  cities  and  villages  are,* 
in  spite  of  the  frequent  conquests  of  the  land,  still  called  by 
the  same  names  which  they  bore  in  the  time  of  Moses ;  so 
wonderfully  are  they  transmitted  from  generation  to  gene- 
ration in  the  Holy  Land.  M.  de  Saulcy  first  assumes  this 
principle  as  the  base  of  his  investigations,  and  ends  by  tri- 
umphantly proving  its  validity ;  indeed,  we  may  say  the  great 
result  of  his  inquiries  has  been  the  vindication  of  the  tradi- 
tions of  Palestine  from  the  doubts  cast  upon  them  by  modern 
criticism. 

"  No  traveller,"  he  says,  "  who  treads  on  Judaic  ground  can 
deny  or  undervalue  the  importance  of  oral  tradition.  If  you  consult 
it  in  regard  to  the  holy  Scriptures,  you  will  find  in  a  very  short  time 
that  you  are  bound  to  respect  it  as  you  would  an  authentic  volume  ; 
for  throughout  the  whole  extent  of  country,  every  step  you  advance 
will  convince  you  that  the  Biblical  traditions  are  imperishable.  Here 
nothing  alters  connected  with  the  Bible,  nothing  is  changed,  not  even 
a  name  ;  the  memory  of  human  (secular)  transactions  alone  has  been 
lost." 

All  memory  of  the  Roman  occupation  has  gone ;  even  the 
names  imposed  on  the  towns  and  villages  by  them  have  va- 
nished ;  but  all  spots  connected  with  sacred  history  have  been 
carefully  remembered,  and  are  still  pointed  out  to  the  pil- 
grim. 

We  will  quote  one  instance  of  a  place  most  interesting  to 
all  Christians,  which  had  apparently  been  wrongly  named, 
but  all  doubts  concerning  which  were  removed  by  an  acci- 
dental occurrence. 

"  I  felt  strangely  disappointed,"  he  says,  "  at  being  shown  for 
the  first  time,  as  the  arcade  of  the  Ecce  Homo,  a  gate  under 
which  the  public  road  passes.  This  gate,  surmounted  by  small 
square  windows,  evidently  of  recent  construction,  had  been  ren- 
dered nearly  ogival  (Gothic)  by  a  coarse  Turkish  plastering  which 
completely  covers  it.  I  thought  myself  fully  justified  in  rejecting 
the  Christian  tradition,  and  in  contradicting  the  identification  of  this 
arcade,  s.>  apparently  modern,  with  the  arcade  of  the  Ecce  Homo." 
However,  a  flood  occurs,  part  of  the  wall  adjoining  the  gate  falls, 
and  drags  with  it  the  whole  facing  of  plaster.  "When  thus  dis- 
engaged from  its  modern  coating,  the  arcade  immediately  resumed 
its  real  character,  which  it  was  impossible  to  mistake.  I  found  my- 
self in  front  of  a  fine  circularly  arched  gate,  dating  positively  from 
the  early  empire,  and  constructed  in  very  superior  style  of  huge 
blocks."  Connected  with  the  gate  "was  a  wall  of  similar  construc- 
tion, said  to  be  that  of  Pilate's  palace,  evidently  reaching  to  the  An- 
tonia  Tower.  From  that  moment  I  have  ceased  to  entertain  the 
slightest  doubt;  and  unless  the  contrary  shall  be  proved  to  me,  I. 
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now  firmly  believe,  and  shall  continue  in  the  belief,  that  the  arcade 
of  the  Ecce  Homo  is  legitimately  entitled  to  that  name." 

There  is  a  similar  vindication  of  the  Christian  traditions 
with  regard  to  the  identification  of  Cana  of  Galilee,  and  of 
other  important  sites.  There  are  not  above  two  or  three  in- 
stances in  the  two  volumes  of  a  decided  rejection  of  a  tradition 
as  completely  unfounded.  And  we  unhesitatingly  declare, 
that  it  is  this  temper  of  mind,  or,  if  we  must  say  so,  this  the- 
ory of  criticism,  which  has  led  the  author  to  his  remarkable 
and  most  interesting  discoveries. 

As  we  have  not  space  for  a  complete  review  of  all  these, 
we  will  mention  a  few  of  the  most  interesting  of  them.  In 
the  itinerary  from  Beyrout  to  Jerusalem  there  is  nothing  that 
need  detain  us  long,  except  some  amusing  personal  adven- 
tures. It  is  the  journey  on  the  shores  of  the  Dead  Sea,  in  the 
ancient  land  of  Moab,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  Jeru- 
salem, that  is  most  rich  in  valuable  information.  On  the 
shores  of  the  Dead  Sea  he  has  discovered  and  identified,  to  the 
satisfaction  of  most  critics,  the  remains  of  the  five  cities  of  the 
plain,  Sodom,  Gomorrha,  and  of  the  rest;  and  of  these  not 
inconsiderable  vestiges,  but  ruins  covering  square  miles  of 
ground.  At  the  south-western  angle  of  the  Salt  Sea  there  is 
a  hill  of  rock  salt,  and  on  the  flanks  of  it,  or  rather  on  the 
"  vast  excrescences,  or  projecting  hillocks,  bordering  the  north- 
ern point  of  this  mountain,  disjointed  accumulations  appear, 
exhibiting  positive  and  infallible  evidence  of  the  existence  on 
this  point  of  a  very  considerable  town."  The  ruins  are  divided 
by  a  ravine,  and  form  two  distinct  masses,  covered  with  im- 
mense fragments  of  stone,  some  of  them  still  disposed  in  re- 
gular rows,  which  are  the  foundations  of  ancient  walls.  The 
Arab  guides  were  unanimous  in  pronouncing  these  to  be  the 
"  ruins  of  Sodom,"  "  Kharbet  Esdoum."  If  this  is  what  re- 
mains of  Sodom, 

"  Sodom  was  situated  on  the  south-western  point  of  the  Dead  Sea  ; 
the  salt  mountain  is  called  Sodom  by  Galen  ;  Sodom  was  therefore 
on  the  same  spot  with  the  salt  mountain.  This  mountain  is  called 
by  the  Arabs  indifferently  the  Mount  of  Salt,  or  Mount  Sodom. 
Thus,  then,  if  on  the  very  situation  of  the  salt  mountain  we  fall  in 
with  the  ruins  of  a  town,  there  is  every  probability  that  these  are  the 
ruins  of  Sodom  ;  and  this  probability  becomes  a  certainty  if  the  in- 
habitants of  the  country  unanimously  agree  in  giving  to  these  ruins 
the  name  of  Kharbet  Esdoum  (the  ruins  of  Sodom),  and  in  attach- 
ing to  them  the  traditional  history  of  the  town  destroyed  under  the 
curse.  All  these  conditions  being  entirely  fulfilled,  it  is  not  possible 
to  refuse  credence  to  the  fact,  that  these  ruins  of  a  town  called  Sodom 
are  the  ruins  of  the  Sodom  mentioned  in  the  Bible." 
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He  shows  also,  from  abundant  sources  of  evidence,  that 
there  is  no  authority  for  the  common  opinion  that  these  cities 
were  submerged  under  the  Dead  Sea;  and  certainly  the  sa- 
cred texts  only  mention  fire  and  brimstone  as  the  instruments 
of  their  subversion. 

Having  once  satisfactorily  identified  Sodom,  it  was  com- 
paratively easy  to  find  the  other  towns  of  the  Pentapolis.  Segor 
or  Zoar,  the  little  town  close  to  Sodom  to  which  Lot  first  fled, 
is  recognised  in  a  place  about  a  mile  and  a  half  from  Sodom, 
now  called  Zouera;  Zeboim  he  recognised  in  some  vast  ruins 
on  the  eastern  coast  of  the  lake  now  called  Sebaan:  "  several 
terrific  craters,  three  at  least,  surround  the  site  which  I  lay 
down  for  Zeboim ;  and  they  must  have  accomplished  instan- 
taneously the  destruction  of  this  guilty  city."  He  recog- 
nises Gomorrha  in  the  vast  ruins  which  occupy  a  valley  still 
called  Goumrau  at  the  north-west  corner  of  the  lake;  they 
extend  along  a  space  of  at  least  four  miles.  Among  the 
fragments  of  this  town  the  foundations  of  a  temple  were 
discovered,  bearing  a  striking  resemblance  in  its  plan  to  the 
temples  afterwards  found  by  the  author  on  Mount  Gerizim, 
and  in  the  ruins  of  the  old  Canaanitish  city  of  Hazor.  Their 
seven  pavilions  remind  one  of  the  seven  fire-temples  of  Per- 
sepolis,  and  seem  to  indicate  that  the  worship  of  the  ancient 
inhabitants  of  this  country  was  similar  to  that  which  after- 
wards prevailed  in  other  parts  of  Asia :  but  this  is  too  large  a 
subject  for  us  to  enter  upon  now.  To  return  to  M.  de  Saul- 
cy's  survey.  He  places  the  ruins  of  Admah  at  some  miles* 
distance  from  the  shore,  to  the  west  of  Sodom  and  Zoar,  at  a 
spot  called  Soug-Et-Thaemeh  (the  market-place  of  Et-Thae- 
meh),  where  though,  on  account  of  the  nature  of  the  ground, 
nothing  was  visible  from  the  road,  the  guides  assured  our 
author  that  the  neighbouring  hills  were  covered  with  ruins; 
they  called  this  city  Et-Thaemeh  (pronounced  Admah),  and 
said  that  it  was  destroyed  by  fire  from  heaven,  sent  by  the 
vengeance  of  Allah. 

The  catastrophe  by  which  these  five  cities  suffered  has  left 
its  marks  on  the  surface  of  the  earth.  The  hillocks  for  miles 
along  the  coast  are  marked  with  "  long  reddish  oblong  stains, 
always  taking  the  same  inclination,  and  consisting  of  calcined 
fragments  of  flint  ....  all  evidently  converging  towards  a 
common  centre ;  and  the  farther  they  receded  from  that  centre 
the  larger  were  the  fragments ;  these  have  evidently  been 
ejected  from  craters  situated  at  the  points  where  the  converg- 
ing axes  terminated  in  a  common  centre."  M.  de  Saulcy 
always  found  these  craters  at  the  exact  places  where  he  was 
prepared  to  look  for  them.  The  author  concludes  from  these 
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phenomena  that  the  eruptions  must  have  taken  place  at  a 
recent  period,  and  that  the  craters  are  nearly  contempora- 
neous. It  would  be  interesting  to  know  whether  these  ejected 
fragments  are  anywhere  found  mingled  with  the  ruins  of  the 
cities,  for  this  would  be  almost  a  demonstration  of  the  fact  of 
their  destruction  by  volcanic  agency. 

The  next  interesting  discovery  that  we  shall  notice  is  the 
positive  identification  of  the  Qbour-el-Molouk,  or  tombs  of  the 
kings,  with  the  sepulchres  of  David  and  his  race.  The  author 
devotes  about  eighty  pages  of  his  second  volume  to  this  mat- 
ter, and  not  only  succeeds  in  the  identification  of  the  excava- 
tions as  a  whole  with  the  sepulchres  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  but 
he  even  identifies  the  separate  chambers,  and  allots  the  un- 
finished tombs  to  those  apostate  kings,  who,  having  deserted 
the  religion  of  their  fathers,  did  not  choose  to  be  buried  with 
them.  After  a  careful  study  of  the  evidence,  we  can  only  say 
that  we  think  he  has  brought  his  thesis  to  a  high  degree  of 
probability ;  and  that  future  travellers  may  rely  on  the  cor- 
rectness of  his  distribution  of  the  chambers  among  the  several 
kings. 

These  sepulchral  chambers  are  not  the  only  relics  of  the 
splendid  buildings  of  the  dynasty  of  David ;  a  great  part  of 
the  walls  of  the  Temple  have  been  for  some  time  recognised 
as  belonging  to  the  original  temple  of  Solomon ;  but  M.  de 
Saulcy  has  made  fresh  discoveries,  and  refers  some  interesting 
architectural  fragments  to  the  same  period.  Among  these  is 
a  window  opening  on  to  a  balustrade;  and  more  remarkable 
still,  the  arched  bridge  that  led  from  the  Temple  to  the 
Xystus,  and  of  which,  notwithstanding  the  great  span  of  the 
arch,  the  author  "  thinks  himself  justified  in  asserting  that  it 
dates  actually  from  the  period  of  the  kings  of  Judah,  and 
perhaps  even  from  the  time  of  Solomon  itself."  He  adduces 
as  a  parallel  instance  a  vault  "  twelve  yards  high  under  the 
keystone,  discovered  lately  by  M.  Place  among  the  ruins  of 
Nineveh."  Thus  on  the  subject  of  the  antiquity  of  the  arch, 
as  on  so  many  other  matters,  "  the  theories  conceived  in  the 
corner  of  a  study  have  been  proved  erroneous." 

Again,  with  regard  to  the  well-known  structure  called  the 
tomb  of  Absalom,  M.  de  Saulcy  justifies  the  popular  tradition, 
and  recognises  it  as  the  pillar  which  Absolom  had  set  up  in 
the  Valley  of  the  Kings  to  perpetuate  his  name  in  default  of 
children.  The  curious  mixture  of  the  Ionic  and  Doric  orders 
•with  Egyptian  cornices  and  other  details  had  hitherto  in- 
duced architects  to  refer  it  to  a  late  period  of  the  deca- 
dence of  art  in  the  Eastern  Empire;  but  M.  de  Saulcy  re- 
fers to  a  notice  of  it  in  a  writing  of  the  year  333,  at  which 
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date  it  was  already  attributed  to  the  period  of  the  Kings  of 
Judah.  Moreover,  later  discoveries  have  shown  that  the 
Greeks  did  not  originate  either  of  these  orders.  Champollion 
discovered  in  the  caves  of  Beni  Hasan  on  the  Nile,  of  the  pe- 
riod of  the  12th  Pharaonic  dynasty  (B.C.  3000),  columns  and 
entablatures  almost  identical  with  the  Greek  Doric ;  and 
Botta  discovered  at  Khorsabad  a  bas-relief  of  a  pavilion,  or- 
namented with  columns  having  Ionic  capitals  and  antefixa. 
The  elements  of  the  architecture  of  the  Greeks  were  bor- 
rowed, but  the  exquisite  symmetry  which  they  gave  to  their 
buildings  is  all  their  own. 

The  other  great  discoveries  of  M.  de  Saulcy  are — the  tem- 
ple on  Mount  Gherizim,  of  which  he  gives  a  plan ;  the  iden- 
tification of  the  towns  on  the  lake  of  Genesareth  ;  and  the 
ruins  of  the  Canaanitish  city  of  Hazor,  first  destroyed  in  the 
time  of  the  Israelitish  Judges,  and  afterwards  in  the  reign  of 
Nabuchodonosor,  and  which  in  the  time  of  Josue  was  so  exten- 
sive as  to  furnish  an  army  of  300,000  infantry,  10,000  cavalry, 
and  3000  chariots.  The  vestiges  of  this  place  are  so  vast,  that 
while  on  the  spot,  M.  de  Soulcy  could  hardly  resist  the  thought 
that  it  could  only  be  the  abode  of  an  extinct  race,  resembling 
that  of  the  Anakim,  or  Emims ;  his  companion,  the  Abbe 
Michon,  went  so  far  as  to  suppose  the  ruins  to  have  belonged 
to  some  vast  antediluvian  city.  Here  we  have  vestiges  of  an 
antiquity  probably  as  gieat  as  that  of  the  Pyramids  of  Egypt, 
which  would  furnish  a  most  interesting  field  for  the  investiga- 
tions of  the  antiquary.  Our  author's  search  among  the  ruins 
was  speedily  cut  short  by  the  discovery  of  a  venomous  serpent 
under  each  stone  which  he  moved.  So  literally  has  the  pro- 
phecy of  Jeremias  been  accomplished,  that  Hazor  should  be- 
come the  abode  of  dragons  (serpents),  a  solitude  for  ever, 
wherein  no  man  shall  dwell. 

These  details  are  sufficient  to  indicate  the  great  interest 
which  these  volumes  have  for  students  of  scriptural  history. 
Their  tone  is  quite  refreshing,  for  in  them  we  have  no  refine- 
ments of  German  criticism,  but  a  simple  acceptance  of  the 
facts  as  recorded  in  the  sacred  volume.  In  a  word,  they  are 
evidently  written  by  a  Catholic,  not  by  an  Infidel  or  a  Pro- 
testant. 

We  will  give  one  extract  as  a  specimen  of  the  personal 
part  of  the  narrative,  and  then  we  have  done.  The  scene 
occurs  on  the  road  to  Naplouse  from  Nazareth,  which  they 
traversed  after  dark,  in  consequence  of  their  having  had  to 
catch  their  horses  in  the  morning  before  they  could  proceed, 

"  We  are  marching  at  last  ....  in  less  than  half  an  hour  it  be- 
comes quite  dark,  and  Mohammed  (their  guide  from  Nazareth)  per- 
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petually  urges  us  to  hurry  on.  Towards  seven  o'clock  we  are  moving 
on  through  the  darkest  night,  but  far  from  dreaming  of  any  mishap, 
when  Mohammed,  thinking  he  is  speaking  to  my  son,  whom  he  sup- 
poses to  be  close  behind  him,  but  from  whom  he  is  separated  by 
Philippe  (a  French  servant),  points  out  a  narrow  field  on  the  left  of 
the  rocky  defile  which  we  are  threading,  and  says  in  a  whisper, 
'  Fih,  nas!  FiJi,  harami!  nemchi  alc'ihim — See,  men,  thieves  !  Let 
us  rush  down  upon  them.'  Philippe,  who  does  not  understand  the 
invitation,  makes  no  answer.  Mohammed  insists — 'Let  us  go'-- 
still  no  answer.  Then  the  gallant  fellow,  in  a  fury,  rushes  forward 
with  his  gun  at  his  shoulder,  and  we  hear  the  following  words — 
'  Who  goes  there?'  A  silence.  '  Who  goes  there,  you  dogs!'  The 
same  silence  again,  immediately  broken  by  the  explosion  of  Moham- 
med's gun,  accompanied  by  the  usual  form  of  malediction — '  May 
Allah  damn  thee,  thee  and  thy  father,  and  the  father  of  thy  father!'  " 

The  thief  is  killed,  and  the  party  hurry  on  to  Naplouse  amid 
the  threats  and  execrations  of  his  companions.  The  Abbe 
Michon  is  very  angry,  and  thinks  a  murder  has  been  com- 
mitted ;  but  on  their  return  to  Naplouse,  after  their  journey 
round  the  Dead  Sea,  they  found  that  they  had  had  a  nar- 
row escape,  as  a  powerful  party  of  ruffians  had  agreed  to  rob 
them,  and  were  only  deterred  by  the  accident  of  having  at- 
tacked by  mistake  some  Turkish  cavalry,  who  shot  one  of 
their  men,  and  rode  off.  Of  course  M.  de  Saulcy  did  not 
attempt  to  rectify  this  fortunate  mistake,  which  guarded  him 
from  the  consequences  that  might  otherwise  have  been  appre- 
hended from  the  vengeance  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased. 

We  will  only  conclude  by  again  warmly  recommending 
all  who  are  interested  in  such  subjects  to  read  M.  de  Saulcy 's 
valuable  book. 


ST.  GREGORY  AND  ST.  ANSELM. 

Saint  Anselme  de  Cantorbery.  Tableau  de  la  vie  monastique, 
et  de  la  lutte  du  pouvoir  spirituel  avec  le  pouvoir  temporel 
au  onzieme  slecle.  Par  M.  C.  de  Remusat.  Didier,  Paris, 
1853. 

[Second  Notice.] 

THERE  are  few  points  of  character  concerning  which  the  judg- 
ment of  the  world  is  more  apt  to  be  at  variance  with  the  judg- 
ment of  the  Church  than  that  of  meekness.  Many  men  are 
thought  to  be  meek  and  gentle,  merely  because  of  their  readi^ 
ness  to  yield  and  abandon  some  course  of  action  which  they 
have  begun,  the  moment  that  they  find  it  opposed  ;  and  others, 
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again,  are  sometimes  accused  of  being  obstinate,  haughty,  and 
overbearing,  because  they  refuse  to  change  their  principles, 
and  go  on  steadily  persevering  in  some  definite  line  of  con- 
duct, or  in  the  pursuit  of  some  particular  object,  in  spite  of 
the  most  determined  opposition,  and  at  the  cost,  it  may  be,  of 
great  public  and  private  sufferings.  And  yet  all  the  while, 
the  former  may  in  God's  siyht  be  amongst  the  proudest  of 
men,  and  the  latter  the  most  humble.  St.  Bernardine  of  Siena 
used  to  apply  to  those  whom  the  world  falsely  calls  meek,  the 
words  of  the  prophet,  Tange  monies,  et  fumigabunt,  "  Touch 
the  mountains,  and  they  will  smoke ;"  meaning  thereby  that 
all  their  seeming  moderation  and  love  of  peace  and  quietness 
arose  from  an  indifference  to  God's  glory ;  so  that  when  re- 
sistance was  offered  to  any  scheme,  of  which  this  was  the 
scope,  they  did  not  feel  it;  it  did  not  lie  near  their  hearts,  and 
it  cost  them  nothing  to  give  it  up ;  but  resist  them  in  some- 
thing which  concerns  themselves,  something  on  which  their 
hearts  are  bent  and  all  their  affections  engaged,  really  touch 
them,  that  is,  and  they  will  smoke ;  the  hidden  fires  will  then 
burst  forth  from  beneath  the  cloak  of  their  seeming  insensi- 
bility, and  you  will  see  cause  to  form  a  very  different  estimate 
of  their  temper  and  character.  And  so,  in  like  manner,  on 
the  other  hand,  one  may  see  persons  who  are  truly  meek  and 
humble  in  all  that  concerns  themselves,  and  who  are  ready  to 
yield  to  every  thing  and  to  every  body  in  all  personal  matters, 
who  yet  have  the  boldness  of  lions,  or  at  least  are  immovable 
as  the  rock,  when  any  attempt  is  made  to  seduce  them  into  the 
abandonment  of  their  principles,  and  to  divert  them  from  the 
strictest  discharge  of  what  they  conceive  to  be  the  duties  of 
their  position.  Of  this  latter  class  was  Anselm,  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury;  "a  man,"  says  his  present  biographer,  "always 
ready  and  anxious  to  be  reconciled  to  his  opponents,  but 
never  prepared  to  yield  to  them  ;  a  man  who  knew  not  what 
it  was  to  hate,  or  to  be  in  wrath ;  a  lover  of  peace,  yet  always 
at  war."  And  if  the  king,  on  his  recovery,  had  flattered  himself 
that  no  great  harm  had  been  done  by  his  appointment,  for  that 
he  was  too  great  a  lover  of  peace  to  offer  any  determined  re- 
sistance to  his  plans,  he  was  not  long  in  discovering  his  mistake. 
No  sooner  had  William  regained  his  health  than  he  re- 
turned to  his  former  habits  of  violence  and  tyranny  ;  and  when 
Gondulf,  Bishop  of  Rochester,  remonstrated  with  him,  he  im- 
piously replied,  "  By  the  Volto  Santo  of  Lucca,  I  would  have 
you  to  know  that  I  am  not  going  to  repay  with  good  all  the 
evil  which  God  has  been  pleased  to  send  upon  me."  Anselm 
saw  in  these  wicked  dispositions  of  the  king  a  ray  of  hope 
that  he  might  still  be  allowed  to  retire  to  his  monastery ;  for 
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he  had  demanded,  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  his  accept- 
ance of  the  see,  the  immediate  restitution  of  all  its  property, 
perfect  freedom  of  obedience  to  Urban  as  the  rightful  Pope 
(though  the  king  had  not  yet  acknowledged  him  as  such),  and 
lastly,   that  William  should  be  guided  by  his  advice  in  all 
matters  that  concerned  religion,  taking  him  for  his  spiritual 
father  and  director,  just  as  Anselm  submitted  to  the  king  as 
his  temporal  master  and  defender ;  and  he  was  determined  not 
to  allow  himself  to  be  consecrated  on  any  other  terms.     At 
the  end  of  six  months,  William,  overcome  by  the  importunity 
of  all  good  Catholics,  who  lamented  the  increasing  disorders  of 
the  Church,  gave  the  required  promises;  and  Anselm,  having 
done  homage  according  to  the  practice   of  his  predecessors, 
was   duly  consecrated  and  installed.     The  struggle  between 
the  sheep  and  the  bull  soon  began.     William,  at  war  with  his 
elder  brother,  was  in  need  of  money ;  and  Anselm  offered  him 
a  sum  of  500  marks.     The  king  had  expected  more  ;  and  his 
courtiers  encouraging  him  in  his  discontent,  he  refused  to  ac- 
cept the  proffered  gift.     It  was  in  vain  that  the  archbishop 
warned  him  that  a  small  sum,  given  with  good  will,  was  worth 
more  than  a  larger   one  extorted  by  violence ;   and    that,  if 
treated  with  kindness,  and  left  in  enjoyment  of  his  full  li- 
berty, he  should  always  be  ready  to  assist  the  king,  both  with 
money  and  in  every  other  way,  but  that  he  could  not  consent 
to  be  his  slave.  He  was  ordered  to  "  take  himself  off,  both  his 
money  and  his  preaching ;"  and  Anselm,  glad  to  escape  even 
the  suspicion  of  simony,  which  he  feared  this  gift  might,  in 
the  eyes  of  the  public,  have  seemed  to  warrant,  distributed  the 
money  to  the  poor,  for  the  good  of  the  king's  soul  (pro  re- 
demptiorte  animcr.  suce}.     The  next  collision  between  the  two 
powers  was  at  Hastings,  where. the  bishops  and  nobles  were 
attending   upon   the  king,  before   his   embarkation  for  Nor- 
mandy.    Here  Anselm  took  the  opportunity  of  proposing  to 
his  yoke-fellow  that  a  national  council  should  be  held  for  the 
reformation  of  public  morals;  but  his  proposal  was  received 
with  scorn  :  next,  he  spoke  of  the  vacant  abbacies,  and  other 
ecclesiastical  dignities,  whose  revenues  were  being  appropriated 
by  the  royal  treasury;  and  this  topic  was,  of  course,  still  less 
agreeable  to  his  royal  host  than  the  former ;  finally,  he  was 
ordered  to  be  silent,  and  it  was  plain  that  he  had  incurred 
the  king's  heavy  displeasure.     Some  of  the  other  bishops,  who 
seem  to  have  considered  a  king's  frown  the  greatest  evil  which 
human    nature — certainly  which  an  English   bishop — could 
ever  be  called  upon  to  endure,  counselled  the  Primate  to  lose 
no  time  in  re-offering  the  500  marks  that  had  been  previously 
rejected;  moreover,  that  he  would  do  well  to  promise  that 
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another  similar  sum  should  be  forthcoming  speedily.  But  to 
this  Anselm  replied,  both  thai  it  was  too  late,  the  money 
having  been  otherwise  disposed  of,  and  also  that  he  disdained 
to  purchase  his  master's  favour  as  he  would  purchase  a  horse 
or  an  ass.  This  answer  being  reported  to  the  king,  he  bade 
his  courtiers  tell  his  grace  that  he  might  return  to  his  home, 
for  that  he  wanted  no  more  of  his  prayers,  and  would  not 
have  him  wait  to  give  him  his  blessing  before  setting  sail ;  in 
short,  that  he  would  no  longer  look  upon  him  as  his  spiritual 
father  and  archbishop.  "Tell  him,"  he  continued,  "that  I 
hated  him  before,  that  I  hate  him  now,  and  shall  hate  him 
still  more  hereafter."  Here  at  least  was  an  open  declaration 
of  war ;  and  henceforward  Anselm  knew  with  whom  he  had 
to  deal.  For  the  present  he  retired  to  Canterbury,  living  in 
his  beloved  retirement,  but  actively  engaged  in  the  ecclesias- 
tical affairs  of  his  immense  province.  We  find  him  at  this  time 
writing  a  theological  treatise  on  some  of  the  principal  mys- 
teries of  the  Christian  faith,  to  defend  both  himself  and  his 
predecessor  against  the  false  charges  of  Roscelin,  who  sought 
to  implicate  them  in  the  same  heresies  with  himself;  corres- 
ponding with  bishops  and  nobles,  not  only  in  England,  but 
also  in  Wales,  in  Scotland,  and  Ireland,  and  in  the  Orkney 
Isles;  and  telling  his  friends,  the  Benedictine  monks  of  Can- 
terbury, whose  society  was  his  chief  delight,  that  he  was  "  like 
the  owl,  which  loves  to  be  in  the  dark  surrounded  by  her  little 
ones ;  but  if  she  goes  forth  into  the  broad  light  of  day,  is  im- 
mediately pursued  and  attacked  by  all  the  other  birds."  The 
time  was  soon  coming  when  he  was  to  be  brought  forth  into 
the  broad  light  of  day,  and  to  learn  by  experience  the  justice 
of  his  comparison.  On  the  return  of  the  king  from  Nor- 
mandy, Anselm  asked  permission  to  go  to  the  Pope  to  receive 
the  pallium.  William  demanded  to  which  Pope  he  was  going; 
and  when  he  heard  the  name  of  Urban,  he  replied  that  he  had 
not  yet  declared  for  either  side,  Urban,  or  Clement  the  Anti- 
pope.*  The  archbishop  reminded  him  of  the  promise  that 
had  been  already  made  upon  this  matter  at  the  time  of  his 
consecration  ;  but  the  king,  as  we  have  seen,  was  not  one  who 
felt  strongly  obligations  of  this  kind ;  and  he  maintained  that 
this  unauthorised  obedience  to  Urban  was  inconsistent  with 
loyalty  to  himself.  Anselm  proposed  to  refer  this  question  to 
the  council  of  bishops  and  peers ;  but  when  he  had  stated  his 
case  to  them,  they  advised  him  to  submit  to  the  king's  good 
pleasure ;  and  warned  him  that  if  he  determined  otherwise, 

*  It  had  been  one  of  the  ''innovations  "  of  William  the  Conqueror  that  no 
one  should  recognise  a  Pope  in  England  till  the  king  had  ordered  him  to  be 
acknowledged. 
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he  must  be  prepared  to  carry  on  the  contest  single-handed. 
Anselm's  reply  was  worthy  of  himself  and  of  his  high  dignity, 
and  may  be  summed  up  in  the  words  of  Scripture,  which  he 
quoted  to  them,  viz.  that  lie  was  ready  and  determined  at  all 
sacrifices  to  "  render  to  Caesar  the  things  which  were  Caesar's, 
but  to  God  the  things  that  were  God's."  No  one  could  be 
found  who  durst  report  this  answer  to  the  king  save  Anselm 
himself;  having  done  which,  he  returned  to  the  church,  where 
he  remained  alone,  and  leaning  his  head  against  a  pillar,  fell 
asleep,  whilst  the  rest  were  busily  discussing  among  them- 
selves, or  with  the  king,  what  steps  could  be  taken  to  reduce 
him  to  obedience.  The  deliberations  were  interrupted  by 
night-fall,  but  resumed  the  next  morning,  when  the  king  pro- 
posed that  the  bishops  should  all  renounce  the  primate,  and 
refuse  to  have  any  thing  more  to  do  with  him,  and  himself 
promised  to  set  the  example ;  and  this  proposal  was  actually 
acceded  to  by  the  bishops  themselves;*  the  lay  lords,  how- 
ever, refusing  to  join  them  in  their  rebellion.  The  people 
sided  with  the  archbishop  against  his  suffragans,  who  were 
greeted  with  the  titles  of  Judas,  Pilate,  and  Herod,  as  soon 
as  they  made  their  appearance  in  public;  and  one  of  the 
soldiers,  coming  forward  from  amidst  the  crowd  and  kneeling 
before  Anselm,  bade  him,  in  the  name  of  all  the  people,  "  not 
be  troubled  by  what  was  being  said  or  done  against  him, 
but  to  remember  the  blessed  Job,  who  on  his  dunghill  over- 
came the  devil,  and  so  avenged  Adam,  whom  lie  had  overcome 
in  Paradise."  This  support  of  the  people  was  both  an  encou- 
ragement to  the  primate  and  a  check  upon  the  king,  who 
dared  not  proceed  to  any  further  violence.  A  truce  was 
agreed  upon  until  the  following  Whitsuntide,  the  king  pro- 
posing during  the  interval  to  send  trusty  messengers  to  Rome, 
and  Anselm  taking  counsel  of  his  friends.  Before  the  expira- 
tion of  the  appointed  time,  the  two  messengers  returned  in 
company  with  a  Papal  nuncio,  the  Bishop  of  Albano,  whose 
conduct  has  been  the  subject  of  very  opposite  opinions. 
Some  authors  consider  that  he  acted  with  the  most  consum- 
mate prudence ;  whilst  others  have  accused  him  of  dissimula- 
tion ;  and  others,  again,  of  preferring  might  to  right.  He 
passed  by  Canterbury  without  addressing  a  word  or  a  line  to 
the  persecuted  archbishop,  and  sought  at  once  the  presence  of 
the  king.  It  does  not  appear  that  he  had  much  difficulty  in 
persuading  William  to  recognise  Urban  as  the  true  Pope ;  but 
when  this  had  been  done,  and  Urban  had  been  proclaimed 

*  We  cannot  suppose  that  either  Gondulf  of  Rochester,  or  Ralph  of  Chiches- 
ter,  was  present  on  this  occasion,  as  their  subsequent  conduct  sufficiently  absolves 
them  from  all  suspicion  of  having  taken  part  in  so  disgraceful  a  scene. 
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as  such  throughout  the  country,  the  king  proceeded  to  de- 
mand, what  doubtless  he  had  been  reckoning  upon  with  con- 
fidence as  the  price  of  his  adhesion,  viz.  the  deposition  of 
Anselm.  Here,  however,  he  was  met  by  an  absolute  refusal; 
and  finding  it  hopeless  to  contest  the  point  any  further,  he 
professed  to  be  reconciled  with  the  archbishop,  and  allowed 
him  to  receive  the  pallium,  which  the  nuncio  had  brought 
with  him.  Anselm  refused  to  receive  it  from  the  hands  of  the 
king,  but  was  at  length  allowed  to  take  it  himself  from  off  the 
high  altar,  on  which  it  had  been  placed,  and  to  invest  himself. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected  that  peace  should  long  continue 
between  two  parties  whose  principles  were  so  diametrically 
opposed ;  more  especially  when  we  consider  the  natural  and 
habitual  violence  of  one  of  the  combatants.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, occasions  are  never  wanting  for  the  renewal  of 
hostilities.  It  was  a  part  of  the  archbishop's  duty  to  supply  a 
certain  quota  of  soldiers  for  the  royal  army,  when  called  upon ; 
and  the  king  made  it  a  subject  of  complaint  that  these  were 
sent  badly  clothed  and  badly  trained.  Moreover,  he  took 
every  opportunity  of  offering  some  new  insult,  or  committing 
some  new  injury  upon  the  rights  of  the  Church;  until  at  length 
Anselm  felt  himself  constrained  to  seek  the  advice  and  assist- 
ance of  the  sovereign  Pontiff.  But  when  he  asked  for  per- 
mission to  leave  the  country  for  this  purpose,  he  was  refused ; 
the  king  saying  that  he  was  confident  he  could  not  have  com- 
mitted any  sin  which  was  a  reserved  case  and  required  the 
Papal  absolution ;  and  that,  as  for  advice,  he  was  much  more 
competent  to  give  it  to  the  Pope  than  the  Pope  was  to  give  it 
to  him.  A  few  months  afterwards  Anselm  renewed  his  re- 
quest, and  was  again  refused  ;  being  told,  moreover,  that  if  he 
should  dare  to  go  in  spite  of  the  refusal,  all  the  property  of 
his  see  would  be  confiscated,  and  he  would  no  longer  be  re- 
cognised as  archbishop.  Four  bishops  were  present  on  this 
occasion,  from  whom  the  primate  sought  for  counsel;  but 
their  answer  was  the  same  as  it  had  been  before,  or  rather  it 
was  still  more  undisguisedly  base  and  worldly.  "  You  aim  too 
high  for  us,"  it  was  said ;  "  we  cannot  rise  to  so  lofty  a  level : 
we  have  relatives,  and  we  cannot  afford  to  despise  the  things 
of  this  world.  If  you  will  condescend  to  walk  on  the  same 
road  with  us,  we  will  take  care  of  all  your  affairs  as  of  our 
own;  but  if  you  choose  to  care  only  for  God — as  in  times 
past — you  must  go  on  your  way  alone,  as  far  as  we  are  con- 
cerned ;  for  we  are  determined  not  to  fail  in  our  loyalty  to  the 
king."  "  You  have  spoken  well,"  was  the  indignant  reply ; 
"  go  ye  to  your  master,  and  I  will  keep  to  mine."  Presently 
the  bishops  were  not  ashamed  to  return  bearers  of  a  message 
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from  the  king,  to  the  effect  that  Anselm  was  violating  the 
oath  of  obedience  he  had  taken,  by  thus  threatening  to  go  to 
Rome ;  and  requiring  him  either  to  promise  that  he  would 
never  again  appeal  to  the  Holy  See  under  any  circumstances, 
or  else  to  leave  the  country.  Anselm  went  back  himself  into 
the  king's  presence  to  answer  this  most  unreasonable  message ; 
but,  after  saying  a  few  words,  he  was  interrupted  both  by 
William  and  by  some  of  his  nobles,  who  cried  out,  "  He  is 
preaching — he  is  preaching !  and  we  don't  care  to  listen  to  a 
sermon."  Waiting  patiently  till  their  shouts  had  ceased,  he 
then  continued,  "  You  wish  me  to  take  an  oath  that  I  will 
never  again  appeal  to  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.  This  would 
be  to  renounce  St.  Peter ;  to  renounce  St.  Peter  would  be  to 
renounce  Christ ;  and  to  renounce  Christ  would  be  a  sin  from 
which  I  hardly  think  this  court  would  be  capable  of  absolving 
me."  At  length  the  king  thought  it  best  to  seem  to  give  way; 
and  Anselm,  before  taking  leave,  addressed  these  simple  but 
solemn  words  to  him  —  the  last  which  he  was  ever  to  address 
to  him  in  this  world — "  As  a  spiritual  father  to  his  well-be- 
loved son,  as  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  to  the  King  of 
England,  I  would  fain,  before  I  go,  give  you  God's  blessing 
and  mine,  except  you  refuse  to  receive  it."  "  I  do  not  re- 
fuse," said  the  king,  touched  by  the  calm  solemnity  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  striven  in  vain  to  conquer,  and  immediately 
he  bowed  his  head  to  receive  it. 

Anselm  was  greeted  on  the  continent  with  the  enthusiasm 
which  his  heroic  constancy  so  well  deserved.  Men  and  women, 
old  and  young,  rich  and  poor,  vied  with  one  another  in  show- 
ing him  marks  of  respect  and  affection  ;  or,  if  an  enemy  lay  in 
wait  to  seize  him,  his  very  look  was  sufficient  to  disarm  them. 
He  travelled  as  a  pilgrim-monk,  with  two  of  his  brethren  for 
his  faithful  companions ;  and  by  these  means  escaped  the 
snares  of  some  of  the  robber-knights  of  the  period,  who  had 
looked  for  great  booty  from  plundering  the  suite  of  an  English 
archbishop.  In  Rome  he  was  honourably  entertained  by  the 
Pope  in  his  own  palace  at  the  Lateran ;  and  he  afterwards  as- 
sisted at,  and  by  the  Pope's  invitation  took  a  prominent  part  in, 
the  Council  of  Bari,  A.D.  1098.  At  this  council  185  bishops 
were  present;  and  as  soon  as  the  questions  between  the  Greek 
and  Latin  Churches  had  been  disposed  of,  the  affairs  of  Anselm 
and  the  king  of  England  were  brought  forward  and  discussed. 
The  Pope  rehearsed  the  history  of  William's  crimes,  and  re- 
ferred to  the  presence  of  Anselm  amongst  them  at  that  very 
time  as  a  proof  of  his  perseverance  in  the  same  evil  courses.  "In 
vain  we  have,  attempted  to  move  him  to  repentance  by  gentle 
persuasion ;  what  then,  my  brethren,  is  now  to  be  done  ?"  "  If 
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you  have  warned  him  three  times,"  replied  the  bishops,  "  and 
he  takes  no  heed,  it  only  remains  to  smite  him  with  the  sword 
of  Peter."  The  Pope  seemed  ready  to  pronounce  the  sentence 
of  excommunication  immediately  ;  but  Anselm  himself  inter- 
ceded for  his  oppressor,  and  his  petition  was  heard.  Whether 
intelligence  of  this  fact  reached  the  king's  ears,  we  do  not 
know;  but  it  is  certain  that,  soon  after  Urban's  return  to 
Rome,  a  royal  messenger  arrived,  who,  by  dint  of  bribes  and 
promises,  succeeded  in  keeping  the  matter  in  abeyance  for 
awhile ;  and  in  the  next  year  the  Pope  died.  That  Urban 
himself  had  not  been  persuaded  to  espouse  the  king's  cause, 
either  publicly  or  privately,*  is  sufficiently  clear  both  from 
the  testimony  of  Eaclmer,  oar  most  accurate  and  trustworthy 
authority,  and  also  from  the  brutal  language  of  William  when 
he  heard  of  his  death.  "  The  devil  take  any  body  who  regrets 
his  loss!"  was  his  immediate  observation;  and  when  he  was  told 
that  the  new  Pope  was  not  unlike  Anselm  in  character,  he  ex- 
claimed, "  By  the  Volto  Santo,  if  he  is  such  an  one  as  he,  he 
won't  serve  our  turn.  It  matters  not,  however;  for  I'll  take 
good  care  that  the  Papacy  shall  not  get  the  upper  hand  of  me 
again.  I  am  free  now,  and  I  will  do  what  I  please,"  meaning 
thereby  that  he  would  not  recognise  his  successor;  and  true  to 
his  word,  he  pursued  his  own  evil  courses  during  the  next  few 
months  with  the  most  unbridled  violence,  until  the  measure  of 
his  iniquities  being  now  full,  he  was  suddenly  cut  off  by  a 
bloody  and  mysterious  death,  and  sent  to  his  last  account. 

On  the  accession  of  Henry  to  the  throne  of  England,  An- 
selm was  immediately  recalled  from  exile,  and  with  the  fairest 
promises  of  peace  and  liberty.  Henry  indeed  stood  in  need  of 
the  support  of  his  great  influence  and  authority,  to  strengthen 
his  hands  against  those  who  might  be  disposed  to  advocate  the 
claims  of  his  brother  Robert;  but  it  is  not  necessary  to  believe 
that  he  was  influenced  by  motives  of  selfish  policy  alone  in 
this  recall  of  the  exiled  archbishop.  Violence  and  plunder 
were  not  the  weapons  whereby  he  proposed  to  govern  the  na- 
tion, and  probably  he  saw  no  reason  to  suppose  but  that  the 
crown  and  the  crosier  might  go  on  together  in  a  friendly  alli- 
ance, the  two  boves  to  draw  the  aratrum  of  the  English  Church, 
as  they  had  done  under  the  first  William  and  Lanfranc.  An 
unexpected  difficulty,  however,  arose  at  the  very  threshold  of 
the  desired  alliance ;  Anselm  refused  to  do  homage  to  the 
king  for  his  archbishopric,  and  to  receive  investiture  by  ring 
and  crosier  from  his  hands,  as  lay  barons  did  on  the  succession 

*  M.  de  Remusat  seems  to  incline  to  the  contrary  opinion,  relying  on  the 
authority  of  William  of  Malmesbury  ;  but  we  prefer  that  of  Eac'mer,  Baroaius, 
Mohler,  Montalembert,  and  others. 
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of  a  new  monarch,  and  lay  vassals  on  the  succession  of  a  new 
lord,  and  as  he  himself  had  done  when  first  appointed  to  the 
see  by  Henry's  predecessor.  The  cause  of  this  seeming  in- 
consistency is  to  be  found  in  Anselm's  improved  knowledge  at 
this  time  of  the  mind  of  the  Holy  See  and  the  decrees  of  the 
Church  upon  this  point.  Anselm  had  been  present  at  a  council 
held  in  Rome  at  Easter,  A.D.  1099;  and  he  had  heard  the 
Pope  fulminate  decrees  of  excommunication  against  all  who 
should  give  or  receive  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  benefices 
from  the  hands  of  laymen;  and  after  having  been  an  exile 
from  his  country  for  three  years,  in  consequence  of  his  fidelity 
to  Holy  Church,  he  was  not  come  home  to  begin  in  his  old 
age  a  new  course  of  disobedience  and  rebellion.  We  would 
not,  however,  be  misunderstood,  as  though  we  intended  by 
these  words  to  countenance  the  unworthy  insinuation  of  M.  de 
Remusat,  that  St.  Anselm  entered  upon  this  new  battle  solely 
out  of  blind  obedience  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff,  and  without 
any  personal  conviction  as  to  the  importance  of  the  point  at 
issue.  On  the  contrary,  we  think  M.  de  Remusat  is  here 
guilty  of  very  great  injustice  towards  the  subject  of  his  bio- 
graphy ;  we  mean,  of  course,  with  reference  to  his  intellectual 
character,  not  his  moral.  Unquestionably  it  would  have  been  an 
abundantly  sufficient  ground  on  which  the  archbishop  should 
rest  his  refusal  of  lay  investiture,  that  it  was  forbidden  by  the 
Pope ;  but  it  is  paying  a  sorry  compliment  to  his  powers  of 
mind  to  suppose  that  he  did  not  himself  recognise  the  import- 
ance of  the  question,  and  had  no  strong  opinions  and  feelings 
about  it.  We  have  shown  in  our  former  article  how  this  was 
in  truth  the  very  keystone  to  all  the  earnest  attempts  that 
were  being  now  made  for  the  reformation  of  the  Church ;  it 
was  impossible  that  she  should  be  purified  unless  she  were  also 
delivered  from  the  fetters  with  which  a  corrupt  tradition  had 
gradually  enchained  her ;  the  attainment  of  liberty  was  the 
first  and  most  necessary  step  towards  the  attainment  of  purity. 
And  this  truth,  which  was  recognised  by  the  religious  instinct 
of  all  who  were  devout,  even  though  they  were  uneducated, 
could  not  but  have  been  present  to  the  mind  of  the  keen  and 
thoughtful  Anselm,  from  the  first  moment  that  his  attention 
had  been  called  to  the  subject  at  all.  In  the-  retirement  of 
his  monastery  at  Bee,  and  when  first  he  was  dragged  out  of 
private  life  and  forced  into  the  see  of  Canterbury,  he  had  not 
had  occasion  to  think  deeply  on  the  matter ;  it  had  not  come 
before  him  as  a  practical  question,  and  it  was  out  of  the  line 
of  his  favourite  metaphysical  studies :  he  followed  therefore 
the  example  of  his  predecessors  without  scruple.  But  now 
the  case  was  widely  altered;  and  Henry  might  talk  as  much 
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as  he  pleased  about  the  ancient  usages  of  the  country,  and 
the  rights  and  privileges  of  the  crown,  and  papal  aggression, 
and  the  like  ;  but  Anselm  was  not  to  be  shaken  in  his  purpose, 
and  nothing  would  induce  him  to  receive  the  royal  investiture. 
The  wily  monarch,  seeing  that  violence  against  such  a  charac- 
ter would  be  of  no  avail,  and  standing  much  in  need,  as  we 
have  said,  of  Anselm's  support,  proposed  a  reference  to  Rome  ; 
and  the  archbishop,  who  had  nothing  either  to  gain  or  to  lose 
by  delay,  readily  consented.  The  answer  of  Paschal  was  clear 
and  decisive :  "  Christ  has  said,  '  I  am  the  door,  and  he  that 
entereth  in  by  Me  shall  be  saved  ; '  but  if  kings  pretend  to  be 
the  door  of  the  Church,  those  who  enter  in  through  their  means 
will  be  not  shepherds,  but  robbers.  The  holy  Roman  Church, 
in  the  person  of  our  predecessors,  has  vigorously  withstood 
this  royal  usurpation  and  abominable  practice  of  investiture ; 
and  we  have  confidence  in  the  Lord  that  the  power  of  Peter 
will  not  be  weakened  even  in  our  unworthy  hands.  Do  not 
imagine  that  your  power  will  be  enfeebled  by  abandoning  this 
profane  usurpation  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  be  assured  that  your 
authority  will  only  be  the  more  glorious  and  the  more  mighty, 
when  the  authority  of  God  is  suffered  to  reign  unshackled  in 
your  kingdom."  This  lesson,  true  as  it  undoubtedly  is,  and 
confirmed  by  all  the  experience  of  history,  is  one  which  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth  have  ever  been  slow  to  receive ;  and 
Henry  was  not  wiser  in  this  respect  than  the  great  multitude 
of  his  predecessors  and  successors.  Having  himself  appealed 
to  Rome,  he  now  swore  that  the  decision  of  Rome  was  nothing 
to  him  ;  that  he  was  determined  to  uphold  the  usages  of  his 
forefathers ;  and  that  he  would  suffer  no  man  to  remain  in  the 
kingdom  who  did  not  demean  himself  as  became  one  of  his 
own  vassals.  Anselm,  however,  was  deaf  to  the  hint ;  lover 
of  peace  though  he  was,  he  loved  justice  and  righteousness 
still  more ;  and  he  contented  himself  with  replying  that  his 
duties  were  at  Canterbury,  and  that  there  he  should  continue 
to  reside,  until  driven  away  by  force.  Once  more  Henry  pro- 
posed an  embassy  to  Rome ;  but  not  now,  as  on  the  former- 
occasion,  to  learn  the  Pope's  decision  on  a  point  of  ecclesias- 
tical discipline,  but  rather  to  announce  the  good  pleasure  of 
the  king  touching  a  point  of  internal  government  in  the  man- 
agement of  his  own  country.  "  Anselm  would  certainly  be 
banished,  if  he  did  not  conform  to  the  ancient  customs:"  this 
was  the  concise  and  peremptory  message  whereby  it  was  sought 
to  intimidate  the  sovereign  Pontiff,  and  three  bishops  were 
not  ashamed  to  charge  themselves  with  the  delivery  of  it. 
On  the  other  hand,  two  monks  went  from  St.  Anselm  to  hear 
what  was  said,  to  confirm  the  report  of  the  royal  purpose,  and 
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to  bring  back  an  accurate  account  of  the  answer  that  might  be 
given.  The  answer  was  such  as  might  have  been  expected; 
the  Pope  was  justly  indignant  that  any  man  should  dream 
that  the  decrees  of  councils  and  the  rights  of  holy  Church 
would  be  made  to  yield  to  the  threats  of  a  single  man,  how- 
ever mighty.  "  Thank  God,"  he  said  in  the  letter  which  he 
sent  to  Anselm,  "  the  episcopal  authority  has  not  failed  in 
you;  situated  as  you  are  in  the  midst  of  barbarians,  neither 
fire  nor  sword,  neither  the  violence  of  kings  nor  the  flatteries 
of  nobles,  have  hindered  you  from  boldly  proclaiming  the 
truth.  We  conjure  you  to  persevere,  both  in  your  words  and 
actions,  according  to  the  line  marked  out  for  you  by  duty,  and 
be  assured  of  our  continual  support.  For  we  have  the  same 
spirit  as  our  fathers ;  we,  like  them,  believe,  and  therefore  do 
we  speak;  the  Word  of  God  is  not  yet  in  bondage."  Nothing 
could  be  more  distinct  or  more  encouraging  than  this ;  what 
was  the  surprise,  then,  of  Anselm  and  his  trusty  messengers, 
the  monks,  when  they  found  the  king  refusing  to  produce  the 
letters  which  he  also  had  received  from  the  Pope,  but  bringing 
forward  instead,  the  three  bishops,  his  ambassadors,  who  so- 
lemnly asserted  that  the  Holy  Father  had  used  a  very  different 
tone  in  private  conversation  with  themselves ;  nay,  even,  that 
he  had  distinctly  yielded  the  point  in  dispute,  authorising 
Anselm  to  submit  to  the  required  ceremony ;  and  that  he  had 
only  abstained  from  committing  this  dispensation  to  writing, 
lest  it  should  come  to  the  knowledge  of  other  princes,  who 
would  then  claim  a  similar  indulgence  for  themselves.  On 
hearing  this  astounding  statement,  the  court  were  divided  in 
opinion,  or  at  least  they  professed  to  be ;  some  boldly  con- 
tended that  they  were  bound  to  credit  the  written  letter  of  the 
Pope,  confirmed  as  it  was  by  the  oral  testimony  of  the  two 
monks  who  brought  it ;  others,  on  the  contrary,  pretended  to 
maintain  that  the  word  of  three  bishops  ought  surely  to  be 
preferred  to  "  a  skin  of  parchment  bedaubed  with  ink  and 
sealed  with  lead;"  and  that  as  to  the  monks,  they  were  men 
who  had  renounced  the  world,  and  whose  evidence  was  no 
longer  admissible,  therefore,  in  any  worldly  matter.  "  But," 
objected  one  of  them,  "  this  is  no  worldly  matter,  but  ecclesi- 
astical." "  Ah  !  no  doubt  you  are  a  very  honest  fellow,  and 
very  clever  to  boot,"  was  the  impudent  response;  "  neverthe- 
less, you  must  allow  that  we  are  bound  to  give  more  weight  to 
the  testimony  of  two  bishops  and  an  archbishop  than  to  yours." 
"  But  the  letters  ! "  subjoined  the  monk.  "  What  folly  ! "  re- 
plied the  courtiers ;  "  when  we  have  rejected  the  witness  of 
living  monks  in  deference  to  the  higher  testimony  of  bishops, 
shall  we  afterwards  yield  to  that  of  dead  sheepskins  ?  That 
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would  be  madness  indeed."  "  Yet  after  all,  that  is  what  the 
Gospels  are  written  upon,"  whispered  those  whose  intellects 
were  not  convinced,  nor  their  wills  perverted,  by  the  shame- 
less sophistry  of  those  who  were  determined  at  all  costs  to 
support  the  pretensions  of  the  king. 

Certainly  these  three  bishops  bade  fair  in  this  disgraceful 
scene  to  earn  the  praise  which,  at  a  later  period,  was  bestowed 
by  a  cardinal  upon  one  of  our  English  kings :  "  Never  did  I 
meet  with  a  man  more  courageous  to  tell  lies."  Nevertheless, 
it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  body  can  have  really  believed 
their  most  improbable  tale;  and  it  can  only  have  been  from  a 
scrupulous  regard  for  the  maintenance  of  that  public  respect 
which  was  due  to  their  sacred  office,  that  Anselra  himself  pro- 
posed yet  a  third  embassy  to  Rome.  The  letter  which  he 
wrote  to  Paschal  on  this  occasion  is  a  monument  of  his  sim- 
plicity of  heart  and  unflinching  stedfastness  of  purpose  :  "  I 
fear  not  exile,  or  poverty,  or  suffering,  or  death,"  thus  runs 
the  tenour  of  his  letter ;  "  my  heart  is  ready,  with  God's  help, 
to  endure  all  this  for  the  sake  of  obedience  to  the  Apostolic 
See,  and  the  liberty  of  my  holy  Mother  the  Church.  I  only 
desire  to  know  with  certainty  what  are  your  commands,  and 
what  is  my  duty.  At  the  council  of  Rome,  I  heard  Pope 
Urban,  of  blessed  memory,  excommunicate  kings,  and  all  other 
laics  who  should  give  investiture  of  ecclesiastical  benefices,  as 
well  as  all  such  as  should  receive  it  at  their  hands.  Does  then 
your  holiness  condescend  to  exempt  England  from  this  ex- 
communication, in  order  that  I  may  live  here  in  peace  without 
peril  to  my  soul  ?  or  else  let  me  know  that  it  is  your  purpose 
to  maintain  that  decree,  be  the  consequences  what  they  may 
to  myself  personally."  There  is  something  in  the  calm  yet 
dignified  tone  of  this  epistle  which  is  most  touching.  It  is 
as  striking  a  feature  in  the  character  of  the  archbishop,  as 
gentle  and  winning  affectionateness  had  been  in  that  of  the 
prior  and  abbot ;  and  to  persons  who  take  only  a  superficial 
view  of  men's  characters,  and  do  not  seek  to  analyse  the  mo- 
tives of  their  actions,  there  seems  at  first  sight  a  certain  degree 
of  inconsistency,  or  even  incompatibility,  between  them.  People 
are  very  apt  to  confound  gentleness  with  softness  and  weak- 
ness ;  and  they  do  not  understand  that  impenetrable  strength 
of  character  which  springs  from  true  singleness  of  purpose, 
wherever  the  heart  is  stedfastly  fixed  on  its  one  only  supreme 
good.  A  Protestant  writer  of  the  Oxford  school,  whose  sin- 
gular appreciation  of  St.  Anselm's  character  and  lively  sketch 
of  his  history  is  quoted  with  approbation  both  by  Montalem- 
bert  and  by  M.  de  Remusat,  has  well  observed  that  the  secret 
of  this  apparent  "  double-sidedness"  in  our  hero  lay  "  in  his 
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thorough  earnestness  and  self-devotion ;  in  that  completeness 
of  character  which,  by  dint  of  continual  and  genuine  self- 
mastery,  has  become  fitted  for  every  kind  of  service,  because 
it  has  really  surrendered  every  end  but  one.  And  so,  when 
called  to  a  new  sphere,  he  was  ready  and  qualified  for  it ;  he 
at  once  recognised  his  place  and  took  it.  The  scene  was 
changed,  but  the  man  was  the  same.  All  that  he  brought  to 
meet  it  was  his  former  fidelity  and  patience — his  unexcited 
and  common-place  sense  of  duty — the  unconscious  heroism 
which  had  been  growing  up  in  him  in  secret — -fortezza  ed  umil- 
tate  e  largo  core — and  the  vivid  and  continual  certainty  that, 
come  what  might,  he  had  chosen  the  winning  side." 

It  was  impossible  but  that  this  quiet  and  firm  bearing  of 
the  archbishop  should  awaken  sympathy  in  the  breasts  of  the 
nobler  portion  of  his  countrymen  ;  and  Henry  was  destined  to 
see  one  or  two  remarkable  fruits  of  this  sympathy  brought  to 
maturity  far  sooner  than  he  can  have  expected.  It  had  been 
agreed  that,  during  this  new  embassy  to  Rome,  Anselm  should 
not  excommunicate  those  whom  the  king  might  invest  with 
bishoprics;  but  neither,  on  the  other  hand,  should  he  be  ex- 
pected to  consecrate  them.  Henry,  however,  thinking  pro- 
bably that  even  this  degree  of  concession  was  something  of  a 
triumph  over  the  archbishop,  was  anxious  to  push  his  advan- 
tage still  further;  or  perhaps  he  wished  to  secure  certain 
advantages  at  once,  lest  the  answer  from  Rome  should  effec- 
tually check  him  hereafter ;  anyhow  he  called  upon  Anselm 
to  consecrate  three  bishops  elect  at  once,  two  of  whom  were 
creatures  of  his  own  court,  and  had  received  investiture  from 
his  hands.  Anselm  refused ;  and  the  king  then  turned  to  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  The  contest  for  precedency  between 
these  two  sees  had  but  lately  been  settled  ;  and  the  disap- 
pointed Archbishop  of  York  was  not  sorry  to  have  this  oppor- 
tunity of  infringing  on  the  rites  of  the  primate.  He  joyfully 
consented,  therefore,  to  supply  his  place ;  and  a  day  was  fixed 
for  the  ceremony,  which  was  to  be  performed  in  St.  Paul's, 
London.  Before  the  appointed  time,  however,  one  of  the 
three,  and  a  personal  favourite  of  the  king,  brought  back  his 
ring  and  crosier,  saying  that  an  unlawful  benediction,  such  as 
the  Archbishop  of  York  could  only  give,  would,  in  fact,  be 
equivalent  to  a  curse  ;  he  therefore  resigned  his  appointment : 
of  course  he  was  banished  from  the  court.  The  king  and 
Gerard  of  York  determined  to  persevere  with  the  consecration 
of  the  other  two ;  but,  lo,  in  the  very  middle  of  the  function, 
one  of  the  bishops  elect,  touched  with  remorse,  refused  to 
submit  to  the  ceremonies ;  the  people  loudly  applauded  his 
resolution,  crying  out  that  he  was  acting  well,  and  that  the 
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other  bishops  were  breaking  God's  laws.  The  archbishop 
and  his  assistants  retired  in  confusion,  and  went  to  tell  the 
king  of  what  had  happened.  The  refractory  priest  was  ushered 
into  the  royal  presence ;  but  neither  threats  nor  promises  having 
any  effect  in  changing  his  purpose,  all  his  property  was  con- 
fiscated, and  he  himself  was  banished  from  the  kingdom. 

It  was  evident  that  the  tide  had  now  turned ;  such  acts  as 
these  are  contagious,  and  there  was  no  knowing  how  far  the 
reaction  might  spread.  Henry  therefore  went  to  Canterbury 
to  have  a  personal  interview  witli  the  archbishop.  The  answer 
from  Rome  to  the  third  embassy  had  just  been  received  ;  but 
the  seal  of  the  letter  was  still  unbroken.  Henry  refused  to 
take  any  notice  of  it.  "  The  Pope  has  nothing  to  do  with 
any  concerns  of  mine ;  what  my  predecessors  have  enjoyed  in 
this  realm  is  mine,  and  he  who  would  seek  to  rob  me  of  it  is 
my  enemy."  It  was  in  vain  that  Anselm  sought  to  convince 
him  that  he  was  far  from  being  his  enemy ;  but  that  he  was 
bound  to  abide  by  the  decisions  he  had  heard  in  Rome,  unless 
he  was  assured  of  the  contrary  by  the  same  supreme  authority. 
The  king  was  only  the  more  enraged ;  the  nobles  were  dis- 
mayed at  the  prospect  of  the  evils  that  were  to  be  apprehended 
from  a  complete  and  final  rupture  between  the  two  powers ; 
strange  rumours  went  abroad  of  deeds  of  violence  that  were 
in  contemplation  ;  good  men  prayed,  and  all  wept.  Presently, 
however,  the  king  appeared  to  change  his  tone ;  he  proposed, 
under  the  guise  of  friendship,  that  Anselm  should  himself 
proceed  to  Rome,  and  see  whether  his  influence  might  not 
perhaps  succeed  in  gaining  what  had  been  denied  to  others. 
All  applaud  the  proposal,  and  the  aged  prelate,  now  nearly 
seventy  years  old,  prepares  without  a  murmur  to  make  another 
toilsome  journey  to  Rome,  protesting,  however,  in  the  pre- 
sence of  the  whole  council,  that,  when  there,  he  shall  recom- 
mend nothing  to  the  Sovereign  Pontiff  prejudicial  to  the  liberty 
of  the  Church,  or  to  his  own  honour. 

This  was  a  most  successful  stroke  of  policy  on  the  part  of 
Henry.  Extreme  measures  and  deeds  of  violence  were  not  to 
his  taste  ;  and  with  such  an  antagonist  as  Anselm  they  were 
not  necessary.  The  opposition  of  the  saintly  prelate  was 
invincible,  but  at  the  same  time  it  was  gentle ;  it  was  not 
aggressive,  but  passive.  It  was  not  so  much,  therefore,  a 
danger  to  the  king,  as  it  was  an  annoyance,  an  embarrassment. 
To  gain  time  was  to  gain  every  thing ;  to  put  Anselm  on  one 
side,  to  keep  him  out  of  sight,  and  altogether  to  ignore  his 
existence,  was  all  that  was  wanted.  He  was  thefons  et  origo 
malorum;  in  his  absence,  the  king  was  satisfied  nobody  would 
dispute  his  will.  And  now  he  seemed  fully  to  have  succeeded 
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in  this.  Anselrn  was  safely  out  of  the  country ;  and  when 
once  this  was  accomplished,  the  king  was  far  from  being  anxi- 
ous that  he  should  reach  his  journey's  end,  and  really  fulfil  his 
mission.  Henry  became  suddenly  solicitous  for  his  arch- 
bishop's health ;  he  hoped  he  would  not  over-fatigue  himself 
by  any  hurried  travelling  towards  Rome,  especially  during  the 
heats  of  summer ;  he  would  do  better  to  rest  until  the  season 
was  more  advanced ;  indeed,  why  should  he  not  remain  alto- 
gether in  his  quiet  monastery  of  Bee,  or  in  some  other  place 
of  hospitality  and  retirement,  and  send  messengers  to  Rome 
in  his  stead  ?  Of  course  Anselm  saw  through  all  this  hypo- 
critical concern  for  his  well-being ;  but  of  course  also  he 
returned  kind  and  gentle  answers  in  acknowledgment  of  the 
kindness,  and  by  and  by  found  himself  in  Rome,  as  he  had 
intended.  A  trusty  and  experienced  messenger  from  the  king 
had  already  arrived  before  him ;  and  he  had  talked  so  loudly 
of  the  determination  of  his  master  to  maintain  his  hereditary 
rights,  and  of  the  inconveniences  which  Rome  would  suffer 
from  the  defection  of  a  country  like  England,  that  he  had 
secured  the  support  of  the  most  timid  and  worldly-minded  of 
the  Roman  court.  Emboldened  by  this  success,  he  went  on 
impudently  to  declare,  in  the  presence  of  the  Pope  and  his. 
advisers,  that,  "  say  what  they  would,  his  lord,  the  king  of 
England,  was  resolved  never  to  lose  the  right  of  investiture, 
though  it  should  cost  him  his  kingdom  to  maintain  it."  "  And 
I,"  replied  the  Pope,  "  vow  before  Heaven,  that  I,  Paschal, 
will  never  let  him  have  it,  though  it  should  cost  me  my  head 
.to  prevent  him."  Warelwast,  who  had  transacted  business  in 
Rome  for  Rufus  as  well  as  for  the  present  king,  was  by  no  means 
prepared  for  such  firmness,  and  began  to  suspect  that  those 
had  spoken  truly  who  had  told  his  former  master  that  the  new 
Pope  was  something  like  Anselm.  He  was,  indeed,  like  him 
in  gentleness  and  love  of  peace,  though  certainly  not  equal  to 
him  in  the  more  sterling  parts  of  his  character.  And  even 
now,  though  adhering  firmly  to  his  resolution  on  the  main 
point  of  the  investiture,  yet  he  wrote  a  kind  and  conciliatory 
letter  to  the  king,  exempting  him  for  a  while  from  the  sen- 
tence of  excommunication  which  he  had  incurred,  compli- 
menting him  on  his  successes  in  war,  on  the  birth  of  his  son, 
and  other  similar  matters,  and  seeking  by  smooth  words  and 
fair  promises  to  win  him  to  submission.  Both  Anselm  and 
Warelwast  now  prepared  to  leave  Rome;  the  former  to  bend  his 
way  towards  England,  the  latter,  as  he  pretended,  to  travel 
southwards  to  discharge  a  vow  that  he  had  made  at  the  shrine 
of  St.  Nicholas  of  Bari.  Anselm,  therefore,  set  out  alone  ; 
and  when  Warelwast  overtook  him  at  Piacenza,  he  quietly 
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congratulated  him  on  the  extraordinary  rapidity  of  his  travels, 
knowing  all  the  while  that  he  had  really  loitered  behind  in 
Rome,  to  see  if  he  could  not  succeed,  when  the  archbishop's 
back  was  turned,  in  getting  better  terms  for  his  master.  But 
all  his  efforts  had  been  fruitless ;  so  when  they  reached  Lyons 
he  delivered  to  his  fellow-traveller  a  curt  message  from  the 
king,  that  "  the  king  would  be  most  happy  to  see  him  in  Eng- 
land if  he  was  ready  to  live  with  him  on  the  same  terms  as 
Lanfranc  had  lived  with  his  father."  "  Is  that  all?"  inquired 
Anselm.  "  I  speak  to  a  man  of  sense,"  answered  the  wily 
diplomatist.  "  And  I  quite  understand  you,"  replied  the 
archbishop,  and  immediately  resigned  himself  to  a  second 
exile  from  his  country.  For  nearly  a  year  and  a  half  he  re- 
mained the  guest  of  his  old  and  faithful  ally,  the  Archbishop 
of  Lyons,  where  he  received  frequent  news  from  England,  and 
learnt  all  that  was  going  on  there.  Henry  had  appropriated 
to  his  own  uses  the  revenue  of  the  see  of  Canterbury,  making 
only  a  small  allowance  to  the  exiled  prelate ;  the  clergy,  left 
without  their  head,  fell  into  many  grievous  disorders,  and  the 
whole  country  began  to  groan  under  an  accumulation  of  evils 
which  it  required  the  presence  of  some  strong  spiritual  autho- 
rity adequately  to  remedy.  It  was  not  enough  that  the  heart 
of  Anselm  should  bleed  at  the  knowledge  of  these  miseries ; 
he  was  to  suffer  the  further  personal  trial  of  being  misunder- 
stood and  misrepresented,  and  himself  accused  of  being  the 
cause  of  all  these  evils.  He  received  nothing  but  the  most 
indignant  remonstrances  at  his  protracted  absence ;  he  was 
upbraided  with  having  yielded  to  "  a  mere  word  of  one  Wil- 
liam,"— meaning  the  royal  message  that  had  been  delivered 
by  William  Warelwast ;  he  was  told  that  he  was  staying  away 
"  for  nothing ;"  that  at  the  last  judgment  Ambrose  would  reap 
the  reward  of  his  noble  resistance  of  the  Emperor  Theodosius, 
and  so  also  would  other  bold  and  generous  defenders  of  Christ's 
flock;  but  that  he  himself  was  suffering  the  whole  Church  of 
England  to  fall  into  ruin  and  decay.  Even  his  own  monks  CL" 
Canterbury  seem  to  have  joined  in  the  outcry  against  him. 
The  queen,  who  had  a  most  sincere  and  affectionate  regard 
for  him,  overwhelmed  him  with  letters  of  affectionate  entreaty 
that  he  would  "  soften  what  she  would  dare  to  call  his  iron 
heart,  and  come  and  wipe  away  her  tears,  who  was  longing 
and  sighing  for  his  return."  Finally,  even  the  king  himself 
wrote,  though  of  course  in  a  very  different  tone,  pressing  him 
to  the  same  thing,  if  only  he  would  "  conform  to  the  practice 
of  his  predecessor  Lanfranc."  It  is  curious  to  observe  how 
uniformly  the  Church's  enemies,  whether  heretics  or  schis- 
matics, or  only  her  own  tepid,  disobedient,  and  disaffected 
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children,  adopt  the  same  line  of  argument  wherever  circum- 
stances will  admit  of  it,  viz.  how  they  allege  the  authority  of 
some  one  eminent  individual  against  the  general  consent  of 
doctors  and  the  authority  of  the  Supreme  Head  of  the  Church. 
Thus  the  name  of  Bossuet  was  used  as  a  sort  of  unanswerable 
argument  by  members  of  the  Gallican  school,  and  Lanfranc 
was  the  name  behind  which  the  "  moderate"  men  of  the  ele- 
venth century  would  fain  take  shelter,  and  which  they  desired 
to  use  not  only  as  a  shield,  but  also  as  a  weapon  of  offence 
which  was  to  dislodge  Anselm  from  the  position  he  had  taken, 
and  convince  him  against  his  will.  His  answer  is  eminently 
characteristic,  and  well  deserving  our  attention.  "  Your  high- 
ness," he  says,  addressing  the  king,  "  sends  me  assurances  of 
friendship,  and  says  there  is  no  man  you  would  more  willingly 
see  in  your  kingdom  than  myself,  provided  that  I  will  consent 
to  be  with  you  on  the  same  terms  that  Lanfranc  was  with 
your  father.  For  your  assurances  of  friendship  and  good-will 
towards  me,  I  return  you  thanks ;  but  as  to  what  you  say  con- 
cerning your  father  and  Lanfranc,  I  answer,  that  neither  at 
my  baptism  nor  at  any  of  my  ordinations  did  I  ever  promise  to 
obey  the  laws  either  of  Lanfranc  or  of  your  august  father,  but 
the  law  of  God  and  of  that  sacrament  of  orders  which  I  have 
received.  I  too  can  truly  say  that  I  would  rather  serve  you 
than  any  other  human  prince ;  but  I  cannot  consent  on  any 
terms  to  deny  the  law  of  God.  Moreover,  I  neither  ought 
nor  dare  to  abstain  from  reminding  you  that  God  will  require 
at  your  hands  a  double  account ;  not  only  for  your  discharge 
of  the  duties  of  a  king,  but  also  for  the  primacy  of  England. 
And  this  double  burden  will  overwhelm  you.  There  is  no 
man  in  the  world  who  ought  to  be  more  careful  to  obey  the 
law  of  God  than  kings ;  for  there  are  none  who  run  a  more 
fearful  risk  by  disobedience.  These  are  not  my  words,  but 
those  of  holy  Scripture,  which  says,  Potentes  potenter  tormenta 
patientur,  et  fortioribus  fortior  instat  cruciatus.  I  see  in  your 
letter  nothing  but  a  proposal  for  temporising,  in  a  way  which 
is  neither  becoming  to  the  Church  of  God,  nor  for  the  good 
of  your  own  soul.  If  you  still  persist  in  delaying,  I  give  you 
warning  that  I  at  last  shall  no  longer  delay  to  appeal  to  God 
in  behalf  of  that  cause  which  is  not  mine,  but  God's,  intrusted 
to  me.  Oh  !  force  me  not  to  cry  out,  against  my  will,  '  Arise, 
O  God,  and  judge  Thy  cause.'"  How  calm,  and  dignified, 
and  most  imposing  is  this  language  of  the  exiled  archbishop, 
addressed  to  his  own  sovereign  !  Whether  Henry  took  alarm 
at  the  tone  of  the  concluding  paragraph,  as  the  words  of  one 
who  was  by  no  means  used  to  threaten,  but  who  never  spoke 
in  vain,  or  employed  language  that  did  not  express  the  real  feel- 
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ings  of  his  heart  and  purpose  of  his  soul,  we  do  not  know.  It 
is  certain  that  Anselm  seriously  contemplated  pronouncing  a 
sentence  of  excommunication  against  the  king ;  and  that,  if 
Henry  did  not  gather  as  much  from  the  letter  we  have  just 
cited,  he  soon  learnt  it  from  his  own  sister,  the  Countess  of 
Blois,  to  whose  castle  Anselm  had  gone  to  visit  her  in  her  sick- 
ness. This  knowledge  effected  a  very  great  and  immediate 
change  in  Henry's  policy.  His  quarrel  with  the  archbishop 
now  threatened  to  be  no  longer  a  mere  annoyance  and  embar- 
rassment, but  a  very  substantial  danger;  for  he  was  well  aware 
that  he  had  not  done  much  towards  securing  the  affectionate 
loyalty  of  his  own  people,  and  moreover  he  was  now  engaged 
in  a  war  with  his  brother  for  the  Duchy  of  Normandy  ;  and 
he  well  knew  that  an  excommunication  was  no  idle  form  of 
words,  but  that  it  would  at  once  so  weaken  his  hands  as  not 
only  to  frustrate  his  designs  of  aggrandisement,  but  possibly 
even  to  effect  his  ruin.  It  was  necessary,  therefore,  that  a 
reconciliation  should  be  obtained  at  all  costs.  Through  the 
mediation  of  his  sister,  he  was  enabled  to  have  an  interview 
with  his  illustrious  exile ;  and  men  observed,  that  it  was  no 
longer  the  persecuted  archbishop  who  sought  the  presence  of 
his  offended  master,  but  the  king,  who  himself  went  to  seek 
the  prelate,  and  to  propose  terms  of  accommodation  between 
them.  A  personal  reconciliation,  and  the  restoration  of  the 
revenues  of  the  see,  were  the  immediate  consequences  of  these 
interviews ;  and,  as  to  the  main  subjects  of  dispute,  it  was 
agreed  that  yet  another  embassy  should  be  sent  to  Rome. 
Paschal,  seeing  probably  that  the  king  was  now  really  in  ear- 
nest in  his  professions  of  anxiety  to  come  to  some  terms  with 
the  archbishop,  thought  it  best  to  yield  a  single  point,  whilst 
securing  the  main  substance  of  what  he  had  been  contending 
for.  The  lay  investitures  with  ring  and  crosier  he  still  utterly 
refused  to  tolerate ;  but  ecclesiastics  were  to  be  allowed  to  do 
homage  to  the  king  fcr  any  bishopric  or  other  benefice  pre- 
sented to  them  ;  a  degree  of  concession  which  the  Pope  com- 
pared to  the  act  of  a  man  stooping  to  raise  one  who  has  fallen: 
"  This  cannot  be  done,"  he  said,  "  unless  the  man  who  stands 
consents  to  bow  himself  somewhat  towards  the  fallen,  yet  does 
he  not  on  that  account  cease  to  stand  (slatum  tamen  recti- 
tudinis  non  amittit}"  It  would  not  be  easy  perhaps  to  find  a 
more  apt  or  just  similitude.  The  Church  stooped  to  make  a 
temporary  concession — for  Paschal  specified  in  his  letter  to 
Anselm,  that  even  the  act  of  homage  was  only  to  be  allowed 
until,  by  God's  grace  upon  the  gentle  dews  of  the  archbishop's 
preaching,  the  king's  heart  should  be  softened  so  as  voluntarily 
to  abandon  it,  —  but  she  had  gained  the  victory.  She  had 
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broken  the  iron  chains  of  feudal  prescription,  she  had  taken 
the  first  step  in  advance,  and  made  her  enemy  retire  before 
her;  and  henceforward  it  would  be  only  a  work  of  time  before 
she  succeeded  in  vindicating  her  claims  to  a  state  of  more 
complete  independence.  Dr.  Franck,  Dr.  Lingard,  and 
others,  have  represented  the  Church  as  "  gaining  little  by  this 
compromise;"  and  M.  de  Remusat  seems  rather  to  incline 
towards  the  same  opinion.  This,  however,  was  not  the 
view  which  was  taken  of  it  by  contemporary  authors,  nor 
by  the  parties  themselves  who  had  fought  the  battle;  and 
surely  none  could  so  well  estimate  as  they  the  real  import 
of  what  had  been  done.  We  find  that  the  Archbishop  of 
Lyons,  the  Bishop  of  Limerick,  and  others  who  had  taken 
a  deep  interest  in  the  strife,  wrote  to  congratulate  Anselm  on 
its  triumphant  issue.  We  may  confidently  conclude,  there- 
fore, that  it  was  a  victory,  and  that  Henry  felt  it  to  be  a 
defeat.  Indeed,  we  can  have  no  doubt  upon  this  point,  when 
we  find  the  defeated  monarch  at  a  subsequent  period  seeking 
to  lay  hold  of  some  plausible  excuse  whereby  he  might  be 
justified  in  re-opening  the  question  that  had  been  settled, 
with  the  hope  of  recovering  the  ground  he  had  lost. 

Anselm  did  not  live  more  than  two  years  after  his  return 
to  England ;  and  even  these  were  interrupted  by  much  ha- 
rassing strife,  touching  the  rights  of  the  primacy,  with  the 
Archbishop  of  York.  His  firmness,  however,  overcame  all 
obstacles ;  and  even  after  his  death,  a  threat  of  excommuni- 
cation which  he  had  published  against  all  who  should  infringe 
those  rights,  sufficed  to  defeat  the  attempts  of  his  enemies, 
and  obliged  the  king  to  give  judgment  on  Anselm's  side ;  so 
that,  as  his  biographer  truly  says,  "  even  when  absent  from 
this  world,  he  was  still  gaining  the  cause  of  his  Church."  We 
are  sorry  that  our  space  will  not  allow  us  to  give  the  detailed 
account  which  has  been  left  us  of  his  last  hours ;  but  we  have 
not  aimed  at  giving  a  sketch  of  the  Saint's  life,  so  much  as  to 
exhibit  in  a  striking  light  the  singular  beauty  of  his  character, 
in  the  union  of  the  most  touching  gentleness  with  the  most 
unflinching  stedfastness.  His  death  was  in  every  way  worthy 
of  his  life.  When  he  was  told,  on  Palm  Sunday,  that  it 
seemed  likely  that  he  would  keep  his  Easter  in  heaven,  he 
answered,  that  if  such  was  God's  will  he  was  well  content; 
nevertheless,  that  he  should  have  been  nothing  loth  to  remain 
yet  a  little  longer  upon  earth,  just  to  write  a  treatise  which  he 
had  been  turning  over  in  his  mind  concerning  the  origin  of  the 
soul ;  for  that  he  did  not  know,  when  he  was  gone,  whether 
any  body  was  likely  to  undertake  it.  This  observation  was 
in  the  strictest  harmony  with  the  whole  of  his  career ;  it  was 
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as  natural  that  St.  Anselm  should  employ  his  dying  moments 
in  the  contemplation  of  a  difficult  question  in  philosophy,  as 
it  was  that  St.  Gregory  should  have  employed  them  (as  we 
saw  in  our  last)  in  giving  advice  and  directions  as  to  the  choice 
of  his  successor,  and  other  details  of  practical  life.  At  clay- 
break  on  the  Wednesday  in  Holy  Week,  April  21,  A.D.  1109, 
he  breathed  his  last,  stretched  upon  the  floor  on  sackcloth  and 
ashes,  whilst  one  of  his  monks  was  reading  to  him  the  history 
of  the  Passion,  as  it  was  to  be  read  that  day  at  Mass. 

Sixty  years  later  the  same  battle  was  fought  by  one  of  his 
successors,  with  different  weapons  indeed,  and  to  human  eyes 
perhaps  with  a  different  issue,  yet  in  truth  with  the  same  suc- 
cess. St.  Thomas  of  Canterbury  did  but  continue  the  work 
which  St.  Anselm  had  begun ;  and  his  victory  was  not  the 
less  complete  because  it  was  won  at  the  cost  of  his  own  life. 
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Geology  in  its  Relations  to  Revealed  Religion.     By  C.  B. 
Dublin,  Bellew  ;  London,  Dolman.     1853. 

THIS  book  is  the  work  of  a  most  pious  and  industrious  person; 
and  if  piety  and  industry  were  all  the  qualities  required  in 
the  writer  who  has  to  reconcile  the  ancient  feud  between  reli- 
gion and  science,  no  doubt  the  present  volume  would  have 
been  a  satisfactory  conclusion  of  the  battle :  as  it  is,  however, 
we  are  afraid  that  no  one  who  has  really  studied  the  subject 
will  admit  the  distinctive  principles  of  this  writer's  theory. 
We  fear  also  lest  scientific  men,  if  they  are  persuaded  to  look 
into  the  volume  at  all,  should  only  be  made  more  certain  of 
the  truth  of  their  assumption,  that  all  so-called  Mosaic  geolo- 
gical theories  are  mere  nonsense.  We  know  nothing  of  the 
author;  but,  judging  from  internal  evidence  afforded  by  the 
work  itself,  we  should  suppose  that  he  has  only  been  self- 
educated  in  all  those  matters  of  science  of  which  he  treats; 
we  should  be  very  much  surprised  to  hear  that  he  has  ever 
studied  in  a  museum  of  natural  history,  or  attended  any  course 
of  lectures  on  geology.  He  seems  to  have  got  up  his  subject 
immediately  from  books,  without  the  advantage  of  a  museum 
to  compare  and  examine,  or  of  a  teacher  to  consult  on  the 
meaning  of  doubtful  phrases  and  theories.  Hence  (we  think) 
it  comes  that  he  so  often  takes  words  for  things  ;  unconsciously 
misrepresents  well-known  theories,  by  leaving  out  some  essen- 
tial point  which  perhaps  was  not  mentioned  then  and  there 
by  the  author  whom  he  quotes,  on  account  of  its  being  so 
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familiar ;  that  he  argues  against  old  exploded  theories  which 
no  one  now  holds,  and  puts  forward  others  which  are  them- 
selves equally  exploded.  To  give  a  few  examples :  Poor  Dr. 
Buckland,  in  his  ecstasy  at  beholding  a  vast  fossil  flora  in  the 
Bohemian  coal-mines,  launches  forth  into  a  rhetorical  flourish 
about  the  "gorgeous  tapestry,  enriched  with  festoons  of  grace- 
ful foliage,  flung  in  wild,  irregular  profusion  over  every  por- 
tion of  the  surface."  Our  author  adopts  this  statement  as 
literal;  and  by  means  of  it  controverts  the  received  theory,  that 
these  beds  were  formed  under  enormous  pressure.  "  How  are 
we  to  account  for  the  perfect  preservation  of  tender  branches, 
and  festoons,  and  flowers  under  circumstances  similar  to  those 
in  which  the  trunks  were  flattened  and  squeezed  together  till 
the  opposite  sides  met?"  (p.  [20.)  We  do  not  think  that  it 
would  have  been  possible  for  any  one  conversant  with  real  spe- 
cimens of  the  carboniferous  flora  thus  to  take  Dr.  Buckland's 
poetical  apostrophe  for  a  literal  description  of  phenomena,  and 
to  mistake  in  so  egregious  a  manner  mere  words  for  things. 

Again,  in  page  23 J,  he  says  that  geologists  allow  no  fixed 
continents;  and  then  accuses  them  of  inconsistency  in  allowing 
a  persistence  of  the  same  continents  during  immense  periods 
of  time.  It  is  needless  to  remark  on  the  misrepresentations 
in  this  sentence.  Geologists  assert  that  all  known  lands  bear 
evidence  of  having  been  at  some  time  or  other  beds  of  the 
ocean,  or  of  lakes ;  that  there  is  a  perpetual  and  secular  varia- 
tion going  on;  that  though  perhaps  the  proportions  of  land 
and  sea  are  always  about  the  same,  yet  their  distribution  is 
quite  different  in  different  ages.  Thus,  the  variations  are  so 
slow,  that  each  great  feature  is  fixed  in  nearly  the  same  con- 
dition for  ages,  though  a  perpetual  change  is  going  on,  which, 
in  the  course  of  time,  must  obliterate  it.  Again,  he  argues 
as  if  it  were  now  a  theory  held  by  geologists,  that  animals  had 
produced  the  lime,  and  vegetables  the  carbon,  found  in  a  mine- 
ral state  in  the  earth.  As  if  organic  creatures  had  assimilated 
some  common  materia  prima,  and  had  transformed  it  into  one 
or  other  of  the  simple  elementary  substances.  And  then  he 
makes  the  further  mistake  of  identifying  this  exploded  theory 
with  the  other  theory,  that  all  the  carbon  in  the  coal-beds,  and 
all  the  lime  in  the  chalk  formations,  have  once  formed  part  of 
animal  or  vegetable  tissues,  have  been  plants  or  corals.  But 
it  is  a  very  different  thing  to  assert  that  the  chalk-beds  are  a 
collection  of  the  exuviae  of  the  animals  that  form  and  frequent 
coral-reefs,  and  to  assert  that  the  coral  animalcule  secretes 
lime  by  its  own  digestive  powers,  i.e.  transforms  one  element 
into  another.  Yet  all  through  his  chapters  on  limestone  and 
coal,  our  author  seems  to  us  to  have  confused  these  theories. 
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Again,  we  do  not  know  what  naturalists  will  think  of  a 
writer  who,  in  these  days,  gravely  tells  us  that  fossils  and  or- 
ganic impressions  are  merely  lusi  nature?.     He  does  not  say 
this  of  all  fossils,  but  only  of  some,  though  of  how  many  he 
does  not  explain;  we  suppose  of  all  which  will  not  conveniently 
fit  into  his  own  theories.     Thus,  p.  125,  he  collects  many  in- 
stances where  several  metals  and  minerals  have  assumed  vege- 
table forms;  in  the  next  page,  he  quotes  descriptions  of  sta- 
lactitic  caves,  and  of  the  objects  which  an  excited  imagination 
saw  therein — altars,  draperies,  fruits,  flowers,  and  architectural 
forms.    Hence  he  argues  (ib.,  and  again  page  144),  that  "  coal 
may  also  assume  vegetable  forms,  and  that  the  fossil  flora  of 
coal  does  not  demonstrate  the  vegetable  origin  of  that  mine- 
ral."    He  says  the  same  of  the  foot-prints  which  are  common 
in  the  slabs  of  some  formations;  they  could  not  have  been  real 
foot-prints,  else  the  succeeding  layers  would  have  obliterated 
them  (!) ;  but  they  come  like  the  knots  in  pine-wood  (p.  152). 
Hence,  these  foot-prints  "  are  not  like  those  of  any  living  ani- 
mal, because  they  were  never  impressed  by  living  animals." 
Let  any  one  go  to  a  museum,  and  examine  for  a  moment  any 
of  these  imprinted  slabs,  and  he  will  see  how  ridiculous  such 
assertions   are.     We   need   scarcely   dwell   on   the  analogous 
evidence  which  our  author  adduces  to  prove  his  point.     A 
Spanish  commissioner  found  impressions  of  human  feet  and 
hands,  and  of  birds'  feet,  on  a  mass  of  iron  (probably  meteoric) 
in  South  America;    these   must  have  been  a  lusus  natures; 
therefore  all  similar  impressions  are  the  same  (p.  J55).     Our 
author  does  not  take  into  account  the  unconquerable  propen- 
sity  of  uninstructed  men   to  see  similarities  in  every  thing. 
The  infantile  moulder  will  represent  a  man  by  a  large  ball  of 
clay  for  a  body,  a  small  one  for  his  head,  and  four  straws  for 
arms  and  legs.     In  fact,  it  is  much  easier  to  see  resemblances 
than  to  observe  differences.     If  nature,  or  the  laws  of  crys- 
tallisation, sometimes  produces  rough  external  resemblances 
of  animal  or  vegetable  forms,  it  is  no  reason  why  fossils,  in 
which  the  microscope  discovers  all  the  minutest  traces  of  the 
animal  or  vegetable  structure,  should  be  referred  to  the  same 
origin.    We  could  multiply  almost  indefinitely  examples  of  the 
way  in  which  this  writer  appears  to  us  to  misunderstand  and 
jumble  together  scientific  theories  of  different  schools;  but  we 
think  that  the  examples  now  given  will  be  sufficient  to  dispose 
of  his  claims  to  be  considered  a  proficient  in  modern  science. 
We  are  sorry  that  our  judgment  of  his  proficiency  in  the  more 
abstract  branches  of  science  cannot  be  much  more  favourable. 
He  certainly  seems  to  be  well  acquainted  with  mathematics, 
both  pure  and  applied,  e.g.  mechanics  and  hydrostatics. 

But  the  whole  structure  of  the  volume  shows  a  singular 
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deficiency  in  logical  skill.  He  controverts  all  geological  theo- 
ries as  mere  hypotheses,  and  sets  up  counter-theories  on  the 
authority  of  his  own  interpretation  of  Scripture  ;  as  if  the  de- 
duction of  any  doctrine  not  of  faith,  and  therefore  unknown 
to  the  Church,  from  a  text  of  Scripture,  were  not  as  pure  hy- 
pothesis, as  to  deduce  the  same,  or  the  contradictory  theory, 
from  fossil  remains,  or  other  phenomena.  He  would  not  call 
his  own  theories  more  than  probahle :  we  cannot  admit  even 
this;  but  he  requires  the  unfortunate  geologists  to  reduce 
every  thing  to  certainty  before  he  will  consent  to  listen  to 
them.  He  uses  the  ingenuous  admissions  of  geologists,  that 
they  are  not  quite  counsellors  of  God  and  cannot  pretend  to  tell 
the  how  and  the  why  of  every  thing,  as  arguments  not  for  their 
fallibility,  but  for  their  actual  falsehood.  It  is  easy  enough 
to  bother  scientific  men,  and  to  suggest  countless  difficulties 
to  their  theories;  but  when  the  objector  takes  to  building, 
instead  of  pulling  down,  then  it  is  his  turn  to  suffer,  and  to 
be  done  unto  by  others  as  he  has  done  unto  them.  Wisely 
and  logically  does  Brownson  denounce  all  objections  to  re- 
vealed religion  from  modem  sciences,  as  mere  partial  and 
probable  arguments  against  a  conclusion  which  is  certain  on 
other  grounds ;  he  does  not  fight  the  sciences  on  their  own 
ground,  but  from  the  strong  rock  of  truth  he  looks  down  on 
the  foaming  waves  beneath  him.  Our  author,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  armour  unproven,  though  with  the  most  undoubt- 
ing  confidence,  descends  into  the  arena,  enters  the  melee,  and 
we  fear  we  must  add,  in  the  judgment  of  all  scientific  men, 
gets  the  worst  of  it. 

We  have  one  other  objection  to  make  to  our  author ;  and 
that  is,  that  he  does  not  seem  to  have  a  scientific  or  philoso- 
phical knowledge  of  theology.  If  he  had,  he  would  never  say 
that  it  is  necessary  to  maintain  the  literal  and  prima  facie 
meaning  of  Moses,  at  the  same  time  that  he  owns  that  the 
adversaries  of  the  Copernican  theory  were  wrong  in  maintain- 
ing the  literal  meaning  of  Josue.  Or,  again,  he  would  never 
maintain  that  it  was  necessary  to  believe  one,  and  one  only, 
great  miraculous  omnipotent  act  of  creation,  which  occupied 
six  days  six  thousand  years  ago,  and  then  ceased  for  ever,  if 
he  had  remembered  that  it  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Church 
that  each  human  soul  is  a  fresh  creation  of  God,  as  really  so 
as  the  creation  of  Adam's  soul;  and  if  he  had  known  that  St. 
Basil  thinks  that  the  words  " pro due ant  aquce,"  and  the  like,  are 
the  law  by  which  even  now  the  earth  and  the  waters  produce 
their  organised  inhabitants;  and  that  St.  Augustine  teaches 
that,  by  virtue  of  this  law,  the  earth,  desolated  after  the  deluge, 
in  some  insulated  places  produced  by  itself  fresh  breeds  to 
replace  the  animals  that  had  perished.  Neither,  again,  would 
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he  have  asserted  so  often  that  the  Fathers  unanimously  held 
that  the  six  Mosaic  days  are  days  of  twenty-four  hours,  if  he 
had  read  St.  Cyprian,  who  says  that  they  contain  6,000  years; 
or  Origen  and  his  school,  who  say  that  they  do  not  mean  time 
at  all ;  or  Philo  and  Procopius,  who  assert  that  they  are  not 
days,  but  only  a  way  of  enumerating  the  works;  or  St.  Augus- 
tine, who  says  that  they  are  not  time,  but  the  manifestation  of 
material  creatures  to  angelic  intelligences  ;  or  St.  Thomas,  who, 
though  he  allows  of  the  literal  interpretation,  yet  distinctly 
says,  over  and  over  again,  that  he  prefers  that  of  St.  Augustine, 
as  more  subtle,  less  superficial,  and  better  fitted  to  defend  the 
holy  Scriptures  from  the  scoffs  of  infidels. 

In  a  word,  we  lament  in  this  writer  the  want  of  that  intel- 
lectual training  which  gives  the  mind  a  connected  view  and  an 
easy  grasp  of  the  subject  which  it  treats  about.  We  want  the 
steadiness  and  consistency  of  view,  which  only  a  thorough 
training  can  give,  and  which  is  almost  always  sought  in  vain 
among  self-educated  men,  however  great  may  be  their  natural 
abilities.  We  do  not  deny  but  that  in  the  volume  before  us 
are  several  remarks  of  great  value,  such  as  those  on  the  mi- 
racles of  Scripture  in  chapter  xxiv.  But  as  a  whole,  and  with 
a  view  to  its  specific  purpose,  we  consider  the  book  to  be  a  sad 
failure ;  though  it  may  perhaps  satisfy  those  who  do  not  know 
much  of  the  subject,  and  who  will  be  content  with  an  answer 
that  looks  learned  to  objections,  the  precise  force  of  which 
they  do  not  themselves  understand.  Should  the  book  fall 
into  the  hands  of  the  learned  infidel,  we  fear  those  weighty 
words  of  St.  Augustine*  would  be  verified  :  "  It  often  happens 
that  a  person  not  a  Christian  has  a  most  certain  and  profound 
knowledge  of  the  earth  and  heaven  and  their  movements.  It 
is  extremely  degrading  and  pernicious,  and  most  especially  to 
be  avoided  (turpe  nimis,  et  <perniciosum,  et  maxime  cavenduni), 
that  any  infidel  should  ever  hear  a  Christian  laying  down  what 
he  pretends  to  be  the  Christian  tradition  on  these  subjects, 
while  in  reality  he  is  talking  such  errors  that  his  hearers  can- 
not contain  their  laughter.  Not  that  we  care  for  the  mistaken 
man  being  derided ;  but  the  misery  is,  that  the  sacred  writers 
are  supposed  by  those  without  to  have  held  such  opinions,  and 
are  therefore  despised  and  rejected  as  ignorant.  For  when 
they  find  a  Christian  talking  nonsense  on  natural  subjects,  and 
asserting  that  he  finds  it  in  his  books,  how  will  they  be 
brought  to  believe  in  these  books  concerning  the  resurrection 
of  the  dead  and  the  hope  of  eternal  life,  when  they  are  found 
to  be  fallible  in  those  things  concerning  which  the  heathen 
have  scientific  knowledge?" 

*  De  Gen.  ad  lit.  i.  19. 
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TRANSLATION'S :  A  GOOD  SPECIMEN  AND  A  BAD. 

The  Power  of  the  Pope  in  the  Middle  Ages,  by  M.  Gosselin  ; 
translated  by  the  Rev.  M.  Kelly,  Professor  of  French  and 
Belles  Lettres  at  St.  Patrick's  College,  Maynooth.  Vol.  II. 
London:  Dolman. 

WE  are  extremely  sorry  to  hear  that  the  Library  of  Trans- 
lations, of  which  this  is  the  second  volume,  has  been  but 
indifferently  supported  by  the  Catholic  public.  This  Library 
was  a  spirited  undertaking,  most  creditable  to  the  publisher, 
and  promising  to  make  most  extensive  and  acceptable  additions 
to  our  present  limited  stock  of  Catholic  literature.  The  books 
were  well  chosen,  and  a  council  of  literary  men  guaranteed  the 
fidelity  of  the  translations.  It  is  true,  indeed,  that  Gosselin's 
work  is  of  a  learned  character,  and  better  suited  to  the  student 
perhaps  than  to  the  general  reader ;  but  the  other  works  that 
are  promised  are  of  a  more  popular  kind.  The  specimen  of 
biography,  for  instance,  which  stands  next  upon  the  list, — the 
life  of  Innocent  III.  by  Hurter — is  as  entertaining  as  it  is 
instructive.  We  sincerely  hope,  therefore,  that  the  publisher 
will  receive  sufficient  encouragement  to  induce  him  to  per- 
severe in  his  very  laudable  enterprise.  The  point  to  which 
we  particularly  desire  to  call  our  readers'  attention  at  the 
present  moment  is  the  excellence  of  the  translation.  As  long 
as  such  men  as  Mr.  Kelly  are  engaged  in  this  task,  there  is 
no  fear  of  the  original  works  being  injured  by  the  process  of 
translation  from  one  language  into  another ;  and  we  gladly 
accept  these  volumes  as  a  specimen  of  the  series,  and  a  pledge 
that  those  which  are  to  follow  will  not  be  executed  by  any 
inferior  hand. 

An  unfaithful  translation  of  any  work,  however  valuable, 
is  a  literary  nuisance;  indeed  the  nuisance  and  the  injury  is 
great,  in  exact  proportion  to  the  value  of  the  work  which  is 
spoiled.  We  have  lately  been  reading  in  an  English  trans- 
lation an  interesting  account  of  our  own  country  written  by 
a  foreigner  about  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  It  is 
published  by  the  Camden  Society ;  but  fortunately  they  have 
published  also  the  original,  so  that  their  subscribers  have  an 
opportunity  of  comparing  the  two.  The  translation  does  not 
read  badly  ;  the  flow  of  language  is  easy  and  elegant ;  but  on 
examination  we  have  found  that  in  many  instances  it  is  sin- 
larly  incorrect.  We  will  give  an  example,  just  by  way  of 
showing  our  readers  how  really  valuable  historical  truths  may 
sometimes  be  lost  to  the  public  through  the  carelessness  of  an 
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incompetent  translator.  The  author  of  the  account  alluded 
to  is  talking  of  the  administration  of  justice  in  England  at  the 
close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  and  of  the  privilege  enjoyed  by 
the  clergy  of  rescuing  from  capital  punishment  all  clerks,  or 
persons  who  could  read — a  custom  which  would  of  course 
materially  diminish  the  number  of  public  executions,  though 
it  could  have  no  such  effect  upon  the  number  of  offences  com- 
mitted, or  the  number  of  offenders  brought  to  trial.  How- 
ever, in  the  translation  the  author  is  made  to  continue  his 
narrative  as  follows ;  i(  But,  notwithstanding  all  these  evasions, 
people  are  taken  up  every  day  by  dozens,  like  birds  in  a  covey, 
and  especially  in  London."  Struck  by  the  non-sequitur  of  this 
sentence,  we  turned  to  the  original,  and  found  that  what  the 
author  had  really  said  was  this :  that,  "  notwithstanding  these 
modes  of  escape,  men  were  hung  up  every  day  by  the  dozen, 
especially  in  London,  as  if  they  were  so  many  handfuls  of 
birds,  and  that,  spite  of  this,  they  never  cease  to  rob  and  murder 
in  the  streets."  (Ogni  giorno  ne  sono  impiccati  li  belle  dozzine, 
come  sefosxino  mazzi  d'  uccelli.)  To  every  one  who  has  visited 
an  Italian  market-place,  these  words  cannot  fail  to  recall  a 
picture  which  he  has  seen  there  a  hundred  times ;  dozens  of 
larks,  beccafichi,  or  other  small  birds,  strung  together  on  a  bit 
of  twine,  or  with  a  thin  wooden  skewer  through  their  heads ; 
and  they  convey  to  his  mind  a  most  striking  representation 
of  the  extraordinary  frequency  of  public  executions  in  those 
days.  This  passage  therefore,  as  written  by  the  author,  or 
when  properly  translated,  becomes  a  valuable  confirmation  of 
that  statement  in  Holinshed's  Chronicle,  which  belongs  to  a 
few  years  later,  namely,  that  22,000  persons  were  put  to 
death  in  England  during  the  reign  of  Henry  VIII.  only  for 
theft.  In  the  translation  that  has  been  published,  however, 
no  such  fact  can  be  recognised,  and  this  important  testimony 
is  altogether  lost. 

Another  book  is  lying  before  us,  whose  mistranslations  are 
absolutely  innumerable.  Fortunately,  it  is  a  work  of  fiction, 
not  of  history ;  neither  do  we  think  it  at  all  a  good  one  of 
its  kind.  But  though  its  excellence,  in  the  original,  had  been 
superlative,  it  could  not  have  stood  the  murderous  process  to 
which  it  has  been  subjected,  and  come  out  in  a  condition  of 
even  tolerable  mediocrity.  It  is  stated  on  the  title-page  to  be 

"  from  the  German  of "     We  presume  that  this  means 

that  the  story  was  originally  written  in  German,  and  we  will 
take  the  publisher's  word  for  that  fact.  But  it  is  perfectly 
clear  that  the  present  translator  had,  not  a  German,  but  a 
French  copy  before  him.  It  is  impossible  to  read  half  a  dozen 
pages  without  being  convinced  of  this.  Thus,  a  man  who  is 
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partner  with  another  is  "associated  to"  him;  a  servant  cheat- 
ing his  master  is  "  disloyal"  to  him  ;  a  professor  who  takes 
private  pupils  is  said  "  to  give  particular  lessons ;"  a  minister 
at  the  head  of  a  department  of  government  and  superintending 
the  subordinate  officers,  "  inspects  near"  them;  a  gentleman 
who  is  confined  to  his  bed  with  a  bad  cold,  "  has  a  defluxion 
of  the  breast,  which  prevents  him  from  rising;"  and  another 
gentleman  who  is  not  waited  upon  at  an  hotel  as  well  as  he 
could  wish,  calls  for  the  butler,  and  "  severely  injures  him ;" 
&c.  &c.  These  phrases  may  suffice  as  specimens  of  the  ele- 
gance of  this  translation ;  but  though  we  have,  again  and 
again  in  these  pages,  insisted  that  not  every  schoolboy  who 
with  the  help  of  a  grammar  and  dictionary  can  do  into  English 
a  passage  of  Greek,  or  Latin,  or  French,  is  therefore  com- 
petent to  translate  a  book  written  in  either  of  these  languages 
— still  less,  that  he  is  at  liberty  to  publish  his  translation  ;  yet 
we  should  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  call  special  atten- 
tion to  any  ordinary  breach  of  these  canons  in  the  case  of  such 
parva  materia  as  a  three-penny  story-book  for  the  use  of 
children.  The  faults  of  the  present  translation,  however,  go 
far  deeper  than  this.  There  are  many  passages  to  which,  after 
the  most  diligent  perusal,  we  have  utterly  failed  in  assigning 
even  any  probable  meaning ;  and  there  are  many  more  which 
manifest  a  most  consummate  indifference  to  all  the  laws  of 
Lindley  Murray  and  other  English  grammarians.  In  some 
instances  the  translator  has  not  even  taken  the  trouble  to 
open  his  dictionary,  but  has  boldly  rendered  the  French  words 
into  such  English  ones,  as,  without  making  absolute  nonsense 
of  the  passage,  most  nearly  resembled  the  French  in  sound 
and  spelling.  Thus  we  have  a  gentleman  "  distributing  money 
to  the  poor  of  the  common)  where  the  houses  of  pleasure  were 
situated,"  meaning  thereby  "  the  poor  of  the  parish  (commune) 
where  his  country-house  was  situated ;"  and  by  a  still  more 
extraordinary  metamorphosis,  an  elegant  bureau  or  writing- 
table  (joli  secretaire]  becomes  "  a  jolly-looking  secretary  !" 
We  have  seen  nothing  to  equal  this  since  the  famous  trans- 
lations which  appeared  in  the  Art  of  Pluck  ;  where  "  Annibal 
transivit  Alpes  summa  diligentia,"  was  happily  rendered  "An- 
nibal crossed  the  Alps  on  the  top  of  a  diligence  ;"  and  "  celeri 
rate  descenderunt"  (l  they  went  down  at  a  very  quick  rate." 
We  most  earnestly  hope  we  may  never  see  any  more  such 
jeux  d'esprit,  unless  it  be  in  a  second  edition  of  that  clever 
and  entertaining  little  work.  In  a  book  professing  to  be  a 
bonafide  translation,  and  offered  for  sale  as  such  by  a  Catholic 
publisher,  they  are  really  unpardonable. 

Such   translations    as   these    are    not   only   disgraceful  in 
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themselves,  but  most  injurious  to  the  progress  of  Catholic 
literature ;  and  it  is  for  this  reason  that  we  have  felt  it  our 
duty  to  expose  the  present  egregious  specimen.  By  fore- 
stalling the  market  with  a  wretched  mistranslation  of  a  work, 
not  only  is  the  publication  of  a  really  good  translation  of  the 
same  book  rendered  commercially  impossible,  but  readers  are 
naturally  rendered  suspicious  of  all  translations  ;  and,  though 
unreasonably,  yet  not  unfrequently,  they  are  led  to  extend 
their  feeling  of  disgust  to  Catholic  publications  generally. 
If  we  were  more  careful  in  discountenancing  the  publication 
of  trash,  and  only  put  out  such  books  as  should  be  good  in 
their  class,  no  matter  how  low  that  class  may  be,  we  feel  con- 
fident that  there  would  not  be  that  depression  in  the  Catholic 
literary  market,  of  which  all  parties,  authors,  publishers,  and 
readers  alike,  so  generally  complain.  Our  American  contem- 
porary, Mr.  Brownson,  has  some  remarks,  in  the  last  number 
of  his  review,  apropos  to  a  volume  of  very  indifferent  poetry 
recently  published  by  a  priest  in  that  country,  which,  with 
the  necessary  modification,  we  heartily  adopt  as  our  own  with 
reference  to  the  little  book  we  have  been  noticing.  "  We  are 
jealous  of  the  honour  of  Catholic  literature,  and  cannot  recog- 
nise it  as  an  article  of  faith  to  regard  as  excellent  whatever 
trash  a  Catholic  may  choose  to  write  or  publish.  Catholic 
literature  is  not  so  poor  in  this  department  of  tales  for  the 
young,  as  to  make  us  thankful  for  such  small  favours  as  we 
have  here." 
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DEEP  the  calm  of  the  grassy  hollow 

Hung  amid  Alpine  slopes, 
Like  humble  thoughts  of  peace  that  follow 

The  climbing  of  youthful  hopes. 
Nothing  to  see  but  the  tender  grass 

And  the  dome  of  the  distant  sky, 
And  clouds  that  silently  sail  and  pass 

Like  ships  of  Eternity  ; 
Nothing  to  hear  but  bleatings  lone 

Sounding  their  meek  appeal, 
Or  the  distant  low,  and  the  sweet  bell's  tone, 

Which  the  wandering  herd  reveal. 
All  else  deep  asleep,  while  the  ages  roll, 
Wears  a  look  to  move  and  perplex  the  soul, 
As  it'  the  hills  would  some  secret  say, 
Some  word  of  the  past  and  the  far  away  ; 
But  nothing  to  see  save  the  grass  and  sky, 
Or  to  hear,  but  the  flocks  and  the  winds  pass  by. 
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Bright,  was  the  day  ;  it  was  warm  noontide, 

The  children  played  by  the  water's  side, 

Two  children  free,  half  wild  of  mien, 

And  of  other  race  than  ours,  I  ween. 

She  wore  somewhat  of  girlish  grace, 

But  of  rudest  stamp  was  the  boy's  bold  face  ; 

With  eyes  that  flashed  as  with  hunters  fire, 

While  all  else  bespoke  the  peasant  sire. 

The  maiden  too  was  of  humble  lot, 

In  the  nearest  vale  lay  her  parents'  cot ; 

They  were  riot  kindred  ;  ne'er  had  met 

E'er  yester  evening's  sun  had  set. 

In  a  distant  hamlet  dwells  his  sire, 

And  the  boy  hath  left  home  for  humble  hire. 

Strong  their  young  frames,  nor  to  hardship  loth, 

And  their  life  suits  well, — they  are  shepherds  both. 

Braver  of  heart  you  will  rarely  see 

Than  Maximin  true,  and  young  Melanie, 

Each  hath  stood  lone  where  the  mountain  peak 

Was  all  storm  and  mist,  with  unblenched  cheek, 

Still  as  an  image,  waiting  till  light 

Should  break  on  the  map  of  valley  and  height ; 

Each  hath  tracked  out  the  chime  of  the  bell 

Where  the  flock  was  lost  on  the  farthest  fell, 

Nor  ever  misgiven  of  return  and  rest, 

To  father's  roof  and  on  mother's  breast. 

Sun  and  breeze  and  perfumed  grass 
Bid  their  subtle  breathings  pass 
Through  their  limbs  ;  shadows  creep 
O'er  their  eyes  :  the  children  sleep. 

Surely  God's  ways  are  not  as  our  ways  are  ! 

To  Him  the  bud  of  evanescent  grace 
Is  known  and  glorious  as  the  golden  star 

Lightening  for  myriad  ages  through  all  space. 
The  cry  of  babes  is  listened  to  by  Him 
Athwart  the  music  of  the  cherubim; 
Things  poor,  despised,  and  slight  to  eyes  of  sense 
Work  the  chief  wonders  of  His  providence; 
Vast  islands  crown  the  sea,  whose  rocky  towers 
An  insect  builds  :  His  ways  are  not  as  ours  ! 

And  now  God  moves  for  high  and  wondrous  aim 
A  mighty  nation's  burning  heart  to  tame ; 
Where  are  the  cannon,  where  the  sword  and  lance? 
Dread  must  the  host  be  that  would  deal  with  France  ! 

Not  by  sabre,  not  by  lance, 
God  deals  with  thee,  wayward  France ! 
Other  plans  His  wisdom*finds, 
Ways  to  work  on  hearts  and  minds. 
Prayer  hath  almost  filled  the  cup, 
Martyr-blood  hath  brimmed  it  up ; 
Tortured  priest  and  outraged  nun 
Your  strong  prayers  of  love  have  won, 
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Intercession's  work  is  done. 

From  the  dripping  guillotine 

Life  hath  fhishe<l  "Faith's  sapling  green  ; 

God  will  now  the  sapling  rear 

Day  by  day  and  year  by  year, 

Till  it  wave  in  calm  expanse 

Over  all  the  plains  of  France. 

He  will  warn  with  message  dread 

Peasant  heart  and  kingly  head, 

He  will  speak  to  all  the  land 

So  that  all  may  understand ; 

Speak  of  woe  and  deadly  sin. 

And  the  path  may  pardon  win. 

Millions  shall  awake  to  prayer, 

So  that  vengeance  half  shall  spare 

E'en  the  hardened  and  the  dead  ; 

Yet  the  woe  that  shall  be  said 

Shall  so  far  be  wrought,  that  none 

May  have  doubt  by  Whom  'tis  done. 

And  from  France's  thrilling  heart 

Power  shall  radiate,  life  thall  start; 

Europe  wide  shall  learn  from  her, 

The  penitent  and  missioner. 

Who  shall  My  prophet  be  of  this  high  word, 
Through  whom  the  terrors  of  My  voice  be  heard? 
Nations  and  destinies  of  kings  at  stake, 
Who  dare  the  seal  amid  the  thunders  break  ? 
Two  shepherd  children  wearied  out  with  play 
Sleep  'mong  the  hills, — my  ministers  be  they  ! 

But  not  in  terror  nor  in  tempest  loud 
My  will  shall  reach  them  from  the  awful  cloud ; 
It  shall  drop  down  like  dew  from  those  chaste  lips, 
Which  all  the  light  of  summer  skies  eclipse  ; 
Those  eyes  of  mercy  shall  be  turned  to  them 
That  sweetly-  bathed  the  crib  of  Bethlehem, 
And  by  an  age  that  scorns  her  shall  be  seen 
The  sorrowing  Mother  and  the  angels'  Queen ! 


They  have  woke  from  slumber  sweet, 
They  have  sprung  with  nimble  feet 
Up  the  green  and  daisied  ground 
Of  the  nearest  swelling  mound. 
Where  do  their  cattle  feed? 
To  what  sweet  pastoral  mead 
Have  they  strayed  in  vale  or  hill 
Browsing  on  at  random  will  ? — 
Yonder  they  are;  soe,  Maximin, 
The  sheltered  nook  that  they  are  in. 

Suddenly  they  stand, 
Breathless,  hand  in  hand  ; 
The  boy  his  rough  staff' grasps, 
Her  hand  he  (irmly  clnsp?, 
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While  to  him  she  presses  near; 

Yet  it  is  not  common  fear ; 

Half  amazement,  half  delight, 

Checks  their  breath  and  dims  their  sight. 

When  the  rainbow's  dewy  fire 

On  the  landscape  overflows, 
All  within  it,  grove  or  spire, 

Like  a  vapoury  vision  glows, 
All  beyond  wears  earthly  grace ; 
But  at  the  great  arch's  base, 

More  like  dream  than  sight 
There  will  lie  some  well-known  spot. 

New-born  in  the  bath  of  light, 
So  sublimed  we  know  it  not, 
Made  one  nature  with  the  skies, 
And  a  glimpse  of  paradise. 

Such  the  splendour  shed 
O'er  the  arid  fountain's  bed, 
So  kindled  up  and  glorified 
Its  reeds  and  mossy  side, 
As  if  all  the  million  dews 
Which  summer  nights  diffuse 
From  that  one  holy  spot 
Their  enamelled  arrows  shot ; 
As  if  the  flashing  smile 
From  every  ocean  wave 
Together  drawn  should  lave 
The  sand  of  some  lone  isle 
Where  a  new  martyr  lies, 
And  there  with  plangent  sighs, 
Dissolve  in  cataracts  bright 
And  laughing  bursts  of  light. 

No  earthly  thing  is  so  intense 

As  the  scene  that  meets  their  sense  ; 

When  the  lightning  leaps  through  heaven 

To  the  thunder's  long  alarm, 
Like  a  dagger  wildly  driven 

By  a  mighty  hidden  arm, 
The  subtle  edges  flash  - 

With  the  stroke  sublime, 
And  the  far  sky  feels  the  gash 

In  an  instant's  time. 
So  vivid  and  so  quick 
Spring  the  sharp  rays  thick 

From  the  knoll  of  verdant  sod  ; 
And  yet  all  soft  they  shower 
As  at  evening  hour 

Fair  rnoonHght  flows  abroad. 

What  means  the  wondrous  prism, 
And  whence  the  glorious  chrism 

Poured  out  on  earth's  dull  brow  ? 
And  deep  within  the  glow 
What  is  it  flasheth  so? 
What  see— what  see  ye  now? 
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Deep  in  the  vapoury  gold 

In  the  heart  of  that  sunlight 
Is  a  form  of  gentle  mould, 

Motionless  and  bright  j 
Apparelled  like  a  queen, 
Yet  on  the  swelling  green 
She  sits  with  bended  head, 
As  one  who  mourns  the  dead. 

They  do  not  kneel, 
Though  well  they  feel 

The  weight  of  sudden  awe  ; 
Nearer  they  must  go, 
Yet  timidly  and  slow  ; 

And  as  they  onward  draw, 
From  its  lowly  seat 
See  it  rise  !     The  gliding  feet 
Calmly  float  along  the  grass, 
Not  treading  as  they  pass, 
As  the  slow  and  poised  wing 
Of  a  dove  down  hovering 
Subsideth  to  the  nest 
Where  it  blesses  and  is  blest. 

O'er  the  illumined  green 

She  conies,  and  stands  between 

The  humble  girl  and  boy  ; 
And  now  in  each  young  heart 
No  other  thought  hath  part 

Than  wonder  and  strange  joy. 
But  the  brow  so  high  and  fair 
Of  that  lady  rare, 

Though  wondrous  calm,  and  bright 
As  the  moon  of  tropic  night, 

Is  sad  beyond  belief; 
Large  tears  are  on  her  cheek, 
And  the  mild  lips  tremble  weak 

With  woman's  silent  grief. 
And  yet  a  holy  power 
Pervadeth  sorrow's  hour, 
Love  arid  wisdom's  balm 
Shed  unirnagined  calm 

From  the  wondrous  eyes 
That  govern,  yet  beseech, 
While  on  lips  essaying  speech 

Utterance  dies. 

How  is  it  heavy  tears 

So  roll  where  woe  and  fears 

Are  wholly  swallowed  up  ? 
Can  pain  send  any  breath 
Of  the  taint  of  sin  and  death 

O'er  the  brimming  heavenly  cup  ? 
Ah  !  questions  to  perplex  our  feeble  skill. 
This  know  we,  that  if  tears  in  heaven  distill, 
They  are  from  love,  and  flow  of  freest  will. 
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And  hath  not  God  said  grief  and  pity's  mood 
Have  won  a  place  in  His  infinitude? 
Such  tears  must  be  like  summer's  glittering  drops 
Scattering  new  bliss  o'er  vales  and  mountain  tops  ; 
The  sloping  gleams  strike  down  on  rock  and  sea, 
And  heighten  glory  with  variety. 

Gently  the  light  with  gliding  motion  swept, 
Between  them  stood,  and  looked  on  them,  and  wept; 
And  weeping,  spake  in  mortal's  simple  phrase, 
"  My  people  !  it'  ye  change  not  now  your  ways, 
I  must  let  fall  my  Sou's  avenging  hand  ; 
So  strong  it  weighs,  I  can  no  more  withstand. 
Long  have  I  watched  you  with  a  mother's  care, 
And  without  pause  to  Him  hath  risen  my  prayer, 
Lest  He  should  leave  you  ;  still  ye  take  no  heed  ! 
Live  like  the  blessed,  or  like  the  martyrs  bleed, 
Spurning  the  things  of  earth  for  things  above, 
Weak  thanks  were  all,  for  all  my  mother's  love. 

"  Ye  know  the  holy  word  :  Six  days  are  given 
For  man  to  work,  one  only  asked  for  Heaven  ; 
And  yet  you  give  it  not :  therefore  cloth  weigh 
More  and  more  heavy,  as  day  follows  day, 
My  Son's  right  hand,  to  whom  be  praise  alway  ! 
The  toiling  wagoner  now  feels  no  shame 
To  take  in  vain  rny  Son's  all-hallowed  name ; 
Flung  to  the  winds  the  happy  day  of  rest; 
The  holy  Name  dethroned  by  lips  uriblest. 
The  cup  fills  up  ...  And,  oh,  could  it  be  known 
How  heavy,  laid  in  mine,  the  wounded  Hand  hath  grown  ! 

11  Now,  hearken  to  me :  your  own  sins  accuse 
If  earth  a  harvest  to  your  toil  refuse. 
I  touched,  last  year,  ihe  humblest  of  earth's  fruit, 
The  peasants'  daily  food,  the  common  root ; 
It  crumbled  down  to  dust  and  bitterness, 
And  ye  were  hard,  nor  turned  that  God  might  bless  ; 
But  gazing  on  your  fields  in  sullen  pain 
Took,  as  before,  the  holy  Name  in  vain. 
Therefore  this  year  shall  see  the  same  decay, 
All,  as  before,  to  dust  shall  die  away, 
Nor  one  remain  by  holy  Christmas  day  ! 

"  Ah !  my  children,  well  I  see 
Your  little  minds'  perplexity. 
Scarce  can  your  untaught  ears, 
'Mid  wonder,  joy,  and  fears, 
The  simplest  meaning  reach 
Not  uttered  in  your  mountain  speech. 
And  now,  my  listeners  young, 
In  humblest  shepherd  tongue 
Shall  be  given  the  message  dread 
That  must  now  be  said." 

Yet  all  had  been  of  purpose ;  God  had  willed 
Each  syllable  of  love  those  lips  distilled, 
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And  gave  for  sign,  that  each  sad  word 

By  those  poor  children  heard, 

Though  strange  to  them  as  tones  of  foreign  speech, 

Their  minds  should  firmly  grasp,  their  lips  to  others  teach. 

And  now  the  ernbassage  of  Mary  comes 

In  sounds  of  their  own  cottage  homes  ; 

Yet  never  words  of  kingly  doom 
Wore  such  an  awful  grace 
And  high  mysterious  trace 

Of  climes  beyond  the  tomb  ! 
Wondrous  the  gift  to  saintly  glory  given, 
Stooping  to  earth,  yet  losing  nought  of  heaven  ! 

"  Sow  no  more  the  seed ! 

Beasts  shall  feed 

On  the  growing  blade  : 

What  seemeth  not  to  fail 

Beneath  the  very  flail 
Into  dust  shall  fade, 

Famine  ye  shall  see  ; 

And  ere  that  famine  be, 

On  the  prattling  child  shall  come, 

And  on  the  infant  dumb, 

A  sickness  through  the  land  ; 

They  shall  tremble  like  the  leaf, 

And  palsied  as  by  grief 

Sink  in  the  nurses'  hand. 

Then  youth  and  age  shall  find  their  penance  too, 
And  learn  what  famine  hath  the  power  to  do. 

For  the  deadly  blight 

Shall  take  a  wider  flight ;. 

The  kernel  in  the  shell 

Shall  forget  to  swell, 

And  long  ere  autumn's  day, 

Though  fair  the  clusters  hang,  and  light  the  tendrils  play, 
The  vine  shall  know  a  change,  and  the  vintage  pass  away. 
Turn  ye,  my  people!  Oh,  if  yet  ye  turn, 
And  in  you  faintly  love  begin  to  burn, 
Dry  stones  and  cold  rocks  desolate 
Shall  run  to  heaps  of  harvest's  golden  weight, 
The  self-sown  roots  shall  swell  the  kindly  soil, 
And  the  pale  crowd  shall  win  a  harvest  without  toil !" 

And  she  was  silent.     Then,  as  in  a  dream, 
When  all  things  strange  and  unexpected  seem, 
Young  Melanie  beheld  the  fair  lips  speak 
Brief  words  to  Maximin  with  gesture  meek, 

While  her  own  ears  as  in  a  sleep 

Lay  in  hollow  silence  deep, 

As  to  one  that  dips  the  head 

Underneath  the  billows'  roar, 

Suddenly  the  winds  are  dead 

And  the  billow  sounds  no  more, 

And  the  swimmer's  ear  is  dull 

In  the  calm  and  glassy  lull ; 
So  the  maiden's  hearing  dies  away, 
And  while  she  marks  those  lips  divines  not  what  they  say. 
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Then  sudden  sense  and  sound 
Through  the  shut  nerves  bound, 
For  on  her  the  heavenly  gaze 
Wells  out  in  gentle  rays ; 
'Tis  she  the  sweet  voice  hears, 
While  her  playmate's  ears 

Slumber  in  their  turn  ; 
Not  more  serenely  mute 

On  antique  funeral-urn 
Are  pictured  lyre  and  flute, 
With  fingers  fain  to  strike, 
And  lips  so  breathing-like, 
Than  is  now  the  angel  tongue 
Hushed  to  the  ear  of  that  shepherd  young. 

Neither  had  heard  what  the  other  heard, 

But  each  treasures  up  the  word  : 

Hers  lies  at  her  heart  an  abiding  power, 

Like  heavenly  love's  first  token-flower. 

His  secret  he'holds,  as  with  earnest  brow 

Grasps  the  young  knight  his  sword  on  the  day  of  his  vow, 

Not  the  lightness  of  youth,  nor  the  scoffer's  mock, 

Shall  break  that  seal  from  their  hearts  of  rock : 

A  wondrous  gift  was  made  theirs  that  hour, 

And  influx  of  heavenly  wisdom's  power; 

To  guard  their  secret  an  iron  will, 

Even  more  than  the  disputant's  subtlest  skill, 

In  all  else  but  peasant  children  still. 

Anger  and  threats  they  will  learn  to  bear, 

Scorn  and  suspicion  shall  be  their  share ; 

Captiously  snared  'mid  the  prattlings  of  youth, 

Branded  as  traitors  to  holy  truth, 

They  shall  baffle  with  wit,  or  with  silence  stern, 

And  none  shall  the  holy  secrets  learn 

Save  the  Vicar  of  Christ  in  St.  Peter's  chair, — 

He,  and  none  else,  the  gift  may  share. 

Once  more  her  lips  moved,  and  the  slow  words  spake, 
"  Tell  ye  my  people  of  the  things  I  say," 
And  she  moved  forward".     Lo,  upon  her  way 

Again  she  turns,  again  the  slow  sounds  wake : 
"  Tell  ye  my  people  of  the  things  I  say." 

She  leaves  us ;  she  rises  !  statue-like  fair, 

From  the  crystal  column  of  viewless  air 

She  looketh  down  ;  the  rippling  light 

Flashes  more  fast  from  the  growing  height, 

And  a  dewy  vapour  of  pearl  and  rose 

Around  her  feet  like  a  vesture  flows. 

Blossoming  buds  seem  lightly  hung 

The  fleecy  and  hovering  folds  among, 

And  here  and  there  light  waving  sprays 

Of  garlanded  petals  edge  the  haze, 

And  the  boy  stretches  up,  as  if  he  would  spring 

To  snatch  but  one  gem  from  that  cloud's  bright  wing. 

In  vain,  in  vain;  as  a  noiseless  stream 
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Sways  the  lily-cup  in  its  glassy  gleam, 

The  cloud  and  the  veil  of  various  light 

Are  floating  the  Lady  beyond  their  sight ! 

The  little  hearts  swell,  the  young  eyes  strain, — 

O  Lady,  O  Mother,  remain,  remain ! 

But  cloud  upon  cloud  of  purest  hue 

Drop  their  curtains  down  through  the  silent  blue, 

And  the  Lady  is  lost,  they  scarce  know  how, 

Still  bending  o'er  them  her  gentle  brow ; 

And  her  latest  look  resembled  one 

Of  her  first  tearful  smiles  o'er  her  infant  Son. 

The  children's  word  hath  gone, 
Like  a  mighty  tocsin-bell, 

From  Jura  to  Garonne, 
From  Rhone  unto  Moselle, 
From  Pyrenees  to  Rhine ; 

God's  judgment  pealeth  loud, 

O'er  the  earth  lies  famine's  shroud, 

The  furrow  loathes  the  seed, 

And  like  a  putrid  weed 

Hang  the  wreathings  of  the  vine  ! 

And  the  knees  are  bent  at  last 

Like  grass  before  the  blast ; 

Men  feel  that  God  is  near, 

And  they  beat  their  breasts  in  fear. 

A  million  vows  are  vowed 

In  cloister  and  in  crowd, 

And  the  furnace-cloud  of  sin 

Shrinketh  pale  and  thin  ; 

Through  blasphemy's  hot  air 

Breathes  a  fresh  dawn  of  prayer, 

And  the  great  heart  of  France 

Wakes  from  ghastly  trance  ; 
She  is  gazing  up  to  God,  and  her  cheek  is  wet; 
And  the  workers  of  the  work  are  the  children  of  Salette  ! 

There  flows  a  fountain  in  exulting  mood 
From  the  fresh  turf  whereon  our  Mother  stood  ; 
It  springs  with  ceaseless  bounding  night  and  day, 
And  no  midsummer  heat  arrests  its  play; 
Its  crystal  basin  is  that  dry  moss-nest, 
Where  the  sun-basking  pebbles  lay  at  rest, 
What  time  arose  the  fair  Star  of  the  sea 
That  day  on  Maximin  and  Melanie. 

Many  the  pilgrims  who,  early  and  late, 
That  mountain  climb,  by  that  fountain  wait ; 
Many  the  pale  lips,  tasting  its  wave 
With  the  penitent  faith  and  love  that  save, 
Start  to  new  life, — thus  drawing  near 
To  the  dear  Son  through  the  Mother  dear. 

Oh,  crowned  above  angels,  gain  from  thy  Son 
That  for  us  e'en  a  mightier  vision  be  won 
Than  ever  hath  kindled  the  solitudes  yet 
Of  Carmel,  Manresa,  and  holy  Salette ; 
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Than  all  that  in  high-cadenced  story  divine 

His  lost  B lesser  revealed  to  the  Florentine, 

In  the  sculptured  verse  of  that  solemn  dream 

Where  heaven  and  the  thrones  of  heaven  are  the  theme. 

Ah,  win  for  souls  far  more  at  his  hand 

Than  a  lull  in  the  speed  of  mortality's  sand, 

Be  the  breath  breathed  on  us  of  another  flame 

Than  rekindles  the  pulse  of  the  dying  frame  ! 

Yea,  like  to  shepherd  children,  may  we  tend 
Calm  thoughts  upon  the  hills  of  worship  ;  bend 
Daily  a  firmer  step  to  the  high  slope, 
And  'mid  the  naked  peaks  of  Desolation  hope ! 
And  ever  and  anon,  when  mist;;  surround 
Purity's  snows  and  Trial's  stony  ground, 
When  wasted  hours  induce  the  spirit's  sleep, 
Come,  Vision  known  upon  those  mountains !  sweep 
Ail-gently  past  us,  and  fade  up  the  skies, 
Waking  to  noble  longing  slumber's  eyes  : 
Then  breathe  to  each  some  secret,  hidden  grace, 
With  strength  to  keep  it  until  "  face  to  face!" 
So,  Lady  of  Salette,  watch  on,  until 
We  have  sprung  up  beyond  the'weary  hill ; 
Then  shalt  thou  take  that  right  hand  glorified, 
Take  it  in  thine,  like  meek  and  trustful  bride, 
No  longer  bearing  up  its  sorrowing  weight, 
For  clients  safe  within  the  crystal  gate ; 
But  bidding  stoop  the  new-come  pilgrim,  lo, 
The  joined  hands  move  with  action  sweet  and  slow, 
Swayed  by  one  will ;  from  the  hand  held  by  thine 
Bright  rays  of  blessing  o'er  the  pilgrim  shine. 
Ah,  then  what  pressure  thrills  his  bending  head  ! 
'Tis  of  that  palm,  the  very  palm  once  red 
For  his  poor  sake  ;  it  lingers  on  his  brow, 
And  all  his  long-sought  heaven  beginneth  now ! 
September  1853.  MARI.E  PEREGRINUS. 


SHOUT  NOTICE. 

THE  English  Churchman  asserts  that  a  "  Convert  from  Anglicanism" 
is  guilty  of  falsifying  a  quotation  from  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  advertise- 
ment of  a  forthcoming  work — Protestantism  essentially  a  persecuting 
Religion, — in  order  to  make  the  Doctor  condemn  British  and  Irish 
Protestantism  for  300  years'  persecution  of  the  Catholics  in  general, 
whereas  he  spoke  only  of  Irish  Protestant  persecutions  of  Irish  Catho- 
lics. The  Churchman  calls  on  "  the  Convert"  for  the  volume  and  page 
of  Johnson's  works  where  he  gets  his  quotation.  It  also  repeats  a  seri- 
ous charge  against  a  Catholic  publisher,  to  the  effect  that  he  grossly 
falsified  a  quotation  from  its  own  review  of  a  Catholic  publication,  in 
his  advertisements  of  that  publication  ;  and  it  declares,  that,  on  repre- 
senting the  matter  to  the  publisher  in  question,  it  met  with  a  flat  refusal 
of  redress.  If  the  case  is  as  the  English  Churchman  protests,  such  con- 
duct cannot  be  too  severely  condemned. 

END  OF  VOLUME  XII. 
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